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Should Grarce * bad 1 bold 

neſs to prefix your great Name 
to this Book; had I not been fully 

perſuaded that the reals 


worth of my Author would ſtrong- 


ly plead for me to your Excellen- 
cies Generoſity. For, ſince my In- 
tention was;: that the Sieur Puffen- 
dorf's Introduction to the Hiſtory 
of Europe ſhould appear in no leſs 


Luſtre in this Kingdom, than it has 
heretofore done in moſt parts of 


Europe; I could not, without inju- 
ring a Perſon ſo famous for his 
Learning, and the rank he bears in 
one of the Northern Kingdoms, ſub- 


mit his Treatiſc to the Protection of 
A + all ' 


# Mo 20 Prin. PN 
. cipal Serretary of State; Hint. of the 
moſt Noble Order of the Garter, &c. 


"The Ep wm ; Dedic e 


ln, Tho le udging drr: is { d u- 
niverſally acknowledy de If it en- 
dures this Teſt, it muſt paſs current 

in this Nation. The high Station in 
which you are now plac'd by the 
choice of the wiſeſt and braveſt of 

Kings having put your Merits above 
the praiſes — 4 a private perſon; I | 
ſhall rather admire than pretend to 
enumerate them, wiſhing, that as 
your Actions have hitherto been 
moſt effectual in preſerving your 
Country's Liberty, ſo your Coun- 
ſels may for the future prove as fa- | 
tal to the French, as the Swords of 
your glorious Anceſtors in former 
Ages. Thus recommending my ſelf 
to your Excelleney's Protection, ] 
beg leave to ſubſcribe my ſelf, 

1 0 RG © 

Your Excellency ol 


ef drvated Sroant, 


4 Crull, M. D. 


HAT Hiſtory is the moſt pleaſant 
and uſeful Study for Perſons of Qua- 
lity, and more particularly far thoſe 
who deſign for Employments in the 
State, is well known to all Men of Learning. 
It is therefore requifite, that young Gentlemen 
ſhould be exhorted early to apply themſelves 
to this Study, not only becauſe their Memory 
is vigorous, aud more capable to retain what 
they then learn, but alſo becauſe it may be con- 
cluded, that he who has no, Reliſh for Hiſtory 
is very unlitely to male a Advantage of 
Learning or Books. It is a. common Cuſtom, 
as well in publick as private Schools, to read 
to their Scholars ſome ancient Hiſtorians ; and 
there are a great many who employ ſeveral 
Tears in — — Cornelius Nepos, Curtius, 
A 4 Juſtin, 
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Juſtin, aud Livy, But never. ſo much a tate 
into their Conſideration the Hiſtory of later 
Times. 'Tis true, and. it cannot be deny d, 
But that we ought to begin with the ancient 
Hiſtorians, they being' equally uſeful and plea- 
fant ; but that the Hiſtory of later Times is ſo 
much 224 21 a great Miſtake, and want 
of Wnderſtanding in thoſe io wbom the Educa- 
lion of Touth is committed; for I lay down | 
this as a Principle, That we ark to ſtudy thoſe | 
Things in our Touth, which may prove uſeful | . 
to us hereafter, when we come to riper Tears, | 
and apply our ſelves to Buſineſs. | Now 4 can- ; 
not, for my life, apprehend what great Benefit ; 
we can expect to receive from Cornelius Ne- | 
pos, Curtius, and the firſt Decad 7 Livy, | 
as to our Modern Affairs, tho we had learn'd | 
"them by heart, and had, beſides this, made a 
perfect Index of all the Phraſes and Sentences J 
that are to be found in them: Or if we were | 
fo well vers d in them, as to be able to give a 
moſt exact account, how many Cows and Sheep } 
the Romans led in Triumph when they had | 
conguer d the X#qui, the Volſci, and the Her. 
nicl. "But what d conſiderable Advantage it isn 
0 underſtand the Modern Hiſtory as well of 1 
— 


% — 
* 


our Native Country, as alſo its neighbouring 
Nations, is ſufficiently known to ſuch as are 
employ d in State- Affairs. But it is not ſo 
 eaſte a matter to acquire this Knowledge, part. 
ty becauſe thoſe Hiſtories are comprehended | 
mm large and various Volumes ; partly becauſe 1 
they are generally publiſh d in the native Lan- 
4: a guage | 
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Fee 
| grage of each Country ; ſo that he who intends 
| 7o apply himſelf to this Study, muſt be well 
vers d in Foreign Languages. To remove in 
ſome meaſure this Difficulty, I did ſome Tears 
ago, for the Benefit of ſome young Gentlemen 
in Swedeland, compile a Compendium, in which 
was comprehended the Hiſtory of ſuch States 
as ſeemd to have any Reference unto this 
Kingdom, with an Intention only to give them 
the firſt taſte of thoſe Hiſtories fitted chiefly 
for their Improvement. But after this rough 
Draught had fallen into other Hands, I had 
ſome reaſon to fear, leſt fome covetous Book- 
ſeller or another might publiſh it imperfect, as 
I know it has happen d to others, whoſe Diſ- 
courſes ſcarce premeditated, have been pub- 
liſhd againſt their Will and Hnomwledge. 
Wherefore I ſaw my ſelf oblig d, notwith- 
ſtanding I had but little Leiſure, to Reviſe 
the ſaid Work, and after I had render d it 
ſomewhat more perfect, rather to publiſh it, 
ſuch as it is, than to ſuffer that another ſhould 
rob me of it. I hope therefore, that the if- 
creet Reader will look favourably upon this 
Mort, not as a Piece deſign d for Men of 
"great Learning, but adapted to the Apprehen- 
ſions and Capacities of young Men, whom 1 
was willing to ſhew the way, and, as it. were, 
to give them a taſte, whereby they might be 
| encouraged to make a further ſearch into this 
Study. I muſt here alſo advertiſe the Reader, 
Fhat becauſe I have taken the Hiſtory of each 
Hingdom from its own Hiſlorians, à great dif- 
5 R ference 
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cerns the Nature, Strength, and Weakneſs of 
each Country, and its form of Government : All 
which Tathought might be an Inducement to 
young Gentlemen when they Travel or Converſe 
with Men of greater Experience in the Afßairs 
of the World, to be more inquiſitive into thoſe 
Matters. What I have related concerning 
the Intereſt of each State, is to be conſider d 
a relating chiefly to that Time when I com- 
pos'd this Work. And tho 1 muſt confeſs 
that this is a Matter 27 A to the Ca- 
ity of Men of Underſtanding than you 
People yet ¶ could not paſs it 5 iu 1 
face this is to be eſteem d the Principle, from 
wphence maſt be concluded, whether State A 
fairs are either well or ill managed. I muſt 
alſo mention oue thing more, which may ſerve 
as an Iuſtruction to young Men, viz. That this 
Intereſt may be divided into an Imaginary 
and 
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1 and Real Ines By. the. firſt T undenſtand, 
wen a Prince judges the Welfare of hir State 
to confeſs in ſuch things & cannot be perform 
without diſquieting and being injurious to a 
great many other: States, and which theſe are 
oblig'd to oppoſe with all their Power As for 
Example, The Monarchy of Europe, or the 
1 univerſal Monopoly, this being the Fuel with 
wich the whole World may be put into a flame. 
Num fi vos omnibus imperare vultis, ſequi- 
tur ut omnes ſervitutem accipiant? If you 
would be the only Maſlers of the World, 

_ doth it thence follow, that all others ſhould 
lay their Necks under your Yoke ? The Real 
Intereſt may be ſubdivided into a Perpetual 
and Temporary. The former depends chiefly 
on the Situation and Conſtitution of the Coun» 
try, and the natural Inclinations of the Peo- 
ple ; the latter, on the Condition, Strength, 
and Weakneſs of the neighbouring Nations ; 
for as thoſe vary, the Intereſt muſt alſo vary. 
Whence it often happens, that whereas we are, 
for our own Security, ſometimes obligd to aſ- 
fiſt a neighbouring Nation, which is likely to 
be oppreſsd by a * mags Enemy ; we at 
another time are forced to oppoſe the Deſigns 
of thoſe we before aſſiſted ; when we find they 
bave recover d themſelves to that degree, as 
that they may prove Formidable and Trouble- 
ſome to us. But ſeeing this Intereſt is ſo ma- 
nifeft to thoſe who are vers d in State- Affairs, 
that they can't be ignorant of it; one mizbt 
aut, How it often times happens, that great 
We Errors 
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frequently bappens, That a State, which in it 
| [elf confider'd is but weak,. is made to become 
very conſiderable by the good Conduct and Va- 

: lour of its Governours ; whereas a powerful 


| | State, by the ill management of thoſe that fit 

9 at the Helm, oftentimes [affers confiderably. 
Sat as the Anowledge of theſe Matters apper. 
. - | tains 


Oy I tains TR 75 e he? are i employed 5 in the 
| management of Foreign Affairs, ſo it is muta- 
ble, confidering how often the Scene is chang 'd 
at Court. Wherefore it is better learn d from 
Experience and the Converſation of Men well 
vers d in theſe Matters, than from any Books 
whatſoever. And this is what I thought my 
ſelf oblig d to zone 102 in a few W wm in this 
Prefuce.” | 
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Paul: Church. yard. 


borough, at the Golden Ball in St. 


T H E Grear Hiſtorical, Geographical, Genealv- 


pgical, and Poetical Dictionary; being a curi- | 


dus Miſcellany of Sacred and Prophane Hiſto- 
ry, Cc. The Second Edition. Revis d, Corrected, 
and Enlarg d, by Fer. Collier, M. Az In two Volumes, 


in Folio. 


The Works of the Right Reverend Dr. Fobn Tillotſon, 


late Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury Collected into one 


Volume, in Folio. | 
A Paraphraſe and Annotations upon all the Books of 
the New — — briefly Explaining all the difficult 
. thereof. The ſeventh Edition. Corrected and 
nlarg d by H. Hammond, D. D. in Folio. 
Tbe whole Works of the Reverend Divine, Dr. I/aac 
Barrow, in three Volumes, in Folio. Fo | 
The Works of the Right Reverend Ezekie! Hopkins, 
late Lord Biſhop of London-Derry in Ireland; Collected 
into one Volume, in Folio. | 
A Complear Body of Arithmetick, in 4 Books; viz. 
LB. 1. ] Integers and Fractions: LB. 2. ] Geodaticals 
and Figurals: [B. 3. Decimals, Aſtronomicals, Lo- 
garithms, Coſſicks, Surds, and Algebra: L B. 4. ] Ra- 
tio s, Proportions disjunct, Proportions continued, and 
Equations, Sc. Wherein the whole Nature of Num- 
bers, with their Simple and Comparative Elements in 
all the parts of Arithmetick, are plainly declar d, and 
fully handled, by Samuel Feake. In Folio. 5 
Index Villaris: or, An Alphabetical Regiſter of all 
 theCities, Market-Towns, Pariſhes, Villages, of England 
and Wales ; with the Hundred, Lath, Wapentake, or 


other Diviſion, of each County; the Valuation of the 
Livings ; with the Sears of the Nobility and Gentry, 


and a Liſt of the Lords to this time. In Folio, 
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Mr. Daner's Dictionary of the Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities: Whereia is contain d, The Hiſtory of the 
Heathen Gods; the Lives of their Heroes, Philoſophers, 
Poets, Hiſtorians, Oc. An Account of their Arms, Tri- 
umphs, Feafts, Games, Sacrifices, Buildings, Marria- 
ges, Funerals, Sepulchres; and all other their Laws, 
Cuſtoms, or Ceremonies, whatever: A Hiſtory of the 
Original Progreſs of all Arts and Sciences: A Conſular 
7 Hiſtory of the Roman Empire, &c. Written in French 

* the Learned Peter Danett, for the uſe of the Dau- 

phin, Dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and Berry. Tranſla- 
I red into Engliſh with Improvements, for the uſe of all 
I thoſe that would underſtand the Claſſic Authors. Illg- 

ſtrated with Maps, In Quarto. 

A Defence of Dioceſan Epiſcopacy: In Anſwer to a 
Book of Mr. David Clarkson's, lately publiſh'd, intitu- 
led, Primitive Epiſcopacy. By Henry Maurice, D. D. 
The ſecond Edition. In Octavo. i | 
Netrtlewells Meaſures of Chriftian Obedience; or a 
Diſcourſe ſhewing what Obedience is indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary to a Regenerate State. The fourth Edition. In 
Oftavo. | | 

The Hiſtory of Portugal from the beginning of the 
World down to this time, Written in Spaniſch by Ema- 
nuel de Faria y Souſa, Knight of the Order of Chriſt. 
Tranſlated into Engliſh, and continued, by Capt. ohn 
Stephens. In Octavo. 

e Wiſe and Ingenious Companion, French and 
Engliſh: or, A Collection of rhe Wir of the meſt Emi- 
nent Perſons both Ancient and Modern, By Mr. Boyer, 
Author of the Royal Dictionary and Grammar, for the 
uſe of his Highneſs the Duke of Gloceſter. In Octavo. 

A new Survey of the Weſt Indies: being a Journal 
of 3300 Miles within the main Land of America, Writ- 
ten by Tho, Gage, the only Proteſtant that was ever 
hnown to have travell'd thoſe Parts. With a large Map, 
In Od vo. „ 

Seograpbia Dniverſals. The preſent State of the 
World : Giving an Account of the ſeveral Religions, 
Cuſtoms, and Riches of each People; the Strength 
and Government of each Policy and State. By the 
Sieur Duvall, Geographer to his Majeſty. In Octavo. 
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three Parts. By James Tyrrell, Eſd. 


_ © Poliſh Manuſcripts; or, The ſecret Hiſtory of the 
Reign of Fobn Sobieskz, the third of that Name King 
of Pad : Containing, A particular Account of the 
Feb of Vienna, and ſome Circumſtances in relation to 
be Raifing of it, not before made known to the World, 
With the Letters that paſſed on that occafion, betwixt 


* 


naſteries, and both Univerſities. Vol. I. and IL in 


+ 


the Emperour, King of Poland, Pope, Elector of Bran- 


- denburg, Duke of Lorrain, and Republick of Venice; 
nd many remarkable Intrigues of thoſe reſpective 
urts: The whole intermix*d with an account of rhe 
Author's Travels through Germany, Poland, Hungary, &c. 
and many uſeful Geographical Remarks, Tranſlated 
from the French Original wrote by M, Daleral, a Do- 
meſtick to che late Queen of Poland, and employed by 
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HRE General Hiſtory of England, both Ecele- 


that Coutt in Important Negotiations, to thoſe of the 


_ French King, Emperour, Sc. 8 


. An Hiſtorical 88 145 * Pivigons in Poland 
from the Death of K. John Sobiesks to the Settlement 


of the preſent King on the Throne: Containing, 4 


particular Relation of rhe late King's Death, and of 
all the Intrigues of che ſeveral Candidates till the Co- 
rhnarion of the Electr of Saxony. Tranſlated from the 


French Original, written by M. de la Bizardiete, 
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Th of the Roman, ont of whoſe' Ke 
| aroſe ſeveral Kingdoms and Statel. 
a 1. 'O Manof common Senle, imagines, that Brei ak 
1 ar the firſt Propagation of Mankind, . of 
"1 there were ſuch Governments as are a- A e. 
; pO © mong vs at this. kime. But in thoſe 
a f Tims ith i Bait without being ſubject ro any Supe- 
. | riour Power, govern'd his Wite, C indien and Servants, 
| as a Sovereign, Nay, it ſeems very probable to me, that 
even to the time of the Deluge, were was no Magiſtra- 
- cy, or any civil Conſtitution; bur that the Government 
| was lodged only in each Father of his Family, For itis 
» | ſcarce to be imagined, that ſuch abominable diſorders 
could have been introduc'd, where the Power of Ma- 


giſtrates and Laws was exercisd: and it is obſervable, 
rhar after once the Rules of Government were conſti- 
rured, we do not find that Mankind in general did run 
ro che ſame Enormities, of which God Almighty was, 
B oblig'd 
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An Introduction to the _ 
oblig d to purge the World by an univerſal Puniſhment, 
though the root of the Evil was remaining as well after 
as before the Deluge. It ſeems alſo, that for a conſide - 
rable time after the Deluge this Paternal Government 
continu d in the World, = | | 


Heorigina ff S. 2. But the reaſon why Fathers of Families left 
rivul Societies. this ſeparate way of living, and joy ned in a mutual civil 

Society, ſeems to be, That among the Neighbouring Fa- 
milies, ſometimes Quarrels us d to ariſe, which being 
often decided by Force, drewalong with rhem very great 
Inconveniencies, to prevent which, it was thought ne- 
ceſſary, for the preſervation of Peace and Quietneſs a- 
mong Neighbours, tõeferr the deciſion of ſuch Mat- 
xers to the ſudgment of ſome of the wiſeſt and moſt 
conſiderable among them. After the increaſe of Mankind 
it was allo eaſily to be obſerv'd, how difficult it would 
prove for a ſingle Family to defend it ſelf againſt the 
joint Conſpiracy of a malicious 1 to oppoſe which, 
the Neighbours living ſo near, as to be able to aſſiſt one 
another in caſe of neceſſity, did enter into a Society mu- 

tually to defend themſelves againſt their common Ene- 
mies. That they might do this with the better Succeſs, 
the Adminiſtration of the whole Society was commited 
to him, who appear:d moſt conſiderable for his Wiſdom 
and Valour. It is alſo very probable that ſuch as by 
common conlent ſought out new Habirarions, choſe a 
Leader, who both in their Journey, and in their Coun- 
try, which they poſſeſſed themſelves of, had the chief 
direction of Affairs. And this office of a Judge, Head or 
Leader, by degrees degenerated into that ſort of Govern- 
ment which Axiſtotle calls Heroical, which is nothing 

elſe but a Domecracy under the Authority of one of the 
Citizens, who has a power rather to ad viſe than to com- 
mand the reſt. And this ſeems to be the moſt ancient 
Form of Republicks : for the Fathers and Rulers of their 

Families could not ſo ſoon forget their Liberty, as not 
ro reſerve to themſelves a ſhare in the Government bß 
which rheir conſent was required to be given unto all 
Matters, Which were to be decreed in the Name of the 
whole Society. ohh | in 
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ef os 8.3. But at what time preciſely theſe Societies were 
. — firſt in deut ed, and which of them is to be eſteemed the 


a moſt 


WWW 
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| ſtirurions as were requiſite for the maintaining of a civil ert. 
7 Re 


allo were very ſmall, and their Territories of a very lit- 


3 re 
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- moſt Ancient, is not eafie to be determined; for tho 


commonly the A Hrian Empire is taken for the firſt 
Monarehy, yet it is not from hence ro be concluded, that 
the ſame was the firſt civil Society; ſince it is evident, 
that this Empire acquir d its greatneſs by ſwallowing up 
leſſer States. And thoſe Wars which the A Hrian Kings 
waged againſt other States, do abundantly teſtifie, that 
beſides the Aſſyrian, there were allo other civil Societies 
even at that time in the World. And here is to be ob- 
ſerv'd, that as all humane Affairs do not come immedi- 
ately to Perfection, ſo were the firſt Inſtitutions of civil 
Society very ſimple and imperfect, till by degrees the He fiſſ Starts 


were very 


ſupreme civil Power, together with ſuch Laws and Con- [mall and i 


* 


Society, were inſtituted. The firſt Commonwealths 


tle extent, ſo that it was eaſie for the Citizens to aſſem- 
ble, either to conſult or to defend themſelves againſt a 
forreign Power. It is evident out of Hiſtory, that the 
deeper you ſearch into the moſt ancient Times the more 
ſeparate ſmall Commonwealths you will meet withal, 
out of the Union of which great Empires in Proeeſs of 
time did ariſe, ſome of thoſe uniting themſelves by com- 
— 8 others being ſubdued by the more pow- 
er full. h | | | * 


$. 4. Among theſe great Empires, the Aſjrian is 1 agprizs 
commonly reckon'd the moſt Ancient the reaſon of En ire: 
which may probably be, That thoſe parts were ſooner, 
and more inhabited than other places, which being la- 
ter poſſeſſed had fewer Inhabiranrs. Wheretore the A 
rians might without much difficulty overcome one ſmall 
Commonwealth after another, and by ſubduing ſome, 
make way for an entire Conqueſt over the reſt, that had 
not then learned the ad vantage of a joint Power and 
Confederacy. The vaſt Armies with which Niuus and 
Semiramis ( the firft Founders of this Monarchy ) did 
over-power far diſtant Nations, make the common 
Chronologies very doubrful: But to ſettle this is not 
to our preſent purpole, But by what means the Kings of 
this vaſt Empire did bridle the conquer'd Nations, ought 
to be remembred, Two of them being moſt remarka- By what 
ble, The Firſt was, Thar they intending toimprint an _ this 
extraordinary Character of their Perſons into the _— pit fe 
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An Introduction to the | 
of the People, they always kept themſelves vety cloſe in 
their Palaces, and being ſeldom to be feen by any but 
their neareſt Servants,” they never-gave anſwer to their 
Subjects Peritions but by them. Whereby they poſſeſ- 
ſed the People that they were much above the common 
rank of Mankind. The ſecond was, That every Vear 
they us d to draw a certain number of Soldiers out of 
each Province, and theſe being quartered in and about 
the place of their Relidencep and commanded by ſuch 
a one as was thought moſt faithful, theſe Forces ſtruck 
Terror both into rhe Subjects at Home and the neigh- 
bouring Nations Abroad. This Army was again disban- 
ded every year, and another drawn our of the Provinces, 
that the General by the authority he had with the Soul- 
diers might not be in a condition to invade the Em- 
pire. The ruin of this Empire under Sardanapalus, is 
not ſo much to be aſcrib'd to his Effeminacy, as to this, 
Thar the Kings allow'd too much power to the Gover- 
nors of Provinces of ſo vaſt an extent. Theſe grew at 
laſt too powerful for the Kings themſelves, who being 
lull'd aſleep by Voluptuouſneſs (the effects of Peace 
and Plenty) did not, as they us'd to do formerly by 
great Actions, endeavour to maintain their . 
among the People. Out of the Ruines of the AHrian 
Empire two new Kingdoms were erected; Arbattes ta- 
king upon himſelf rhe Sovereignty of Media, where he 
was Governor, as the Lord Lieutenant of Babylon did 
the fame in his Province, both which were afterwards 
re united under the Perſian Monarchy, 


9. 5. Cyrus the firſt Founder of the Perſian Empire, 
did, beſides what formerly belonged ro Media and Ba- 
bylon, alſo conquer a great part of the Leſſer Afa, This 
Prince beſides other remarkable Conſtitutions, did wiſely 
inſtitute this, as a moſt neceſſary one to preſerve the Peace 


of his Empire; That in all Provinces, where he ſent his 


Eords Lieutenants, he conſtituted Governors of the For- 
rreſſes choſen out of the Commons, who being not un- 
der the Juriſdiction of the Lords Lieutenants, had their 
dependence immediately on the King. Theſe therefore 
living in continual Jealouſies, ſerved as a Bridle to one 
another. The Lords Lieutenants, without the aſſiſtance 
of the Gorernors of the Fortreſſes, were not in a Capa- 
ety to mutiny againſt the King, who not only obſer vd 
| all 


all their Actions, but alſo frequently informed the King 


concerning their Behaviour. From the Governours of 


the Fortreſſes nothing was to be feared, becauſe, being 
of mean condition and a very limited Power, they were 


not capable of making any great Factions, or drawing 


any conſiderable Party after them. Camlyſes annex d 
Egypt to the Perſian Empire. Bur whenever the Kings 
of Perſia did undertake to extend their Conqueſts far- 
ther, ir always proved fruitleſs, ' Cambyſes did in vain 
attack the Ethiopians, as Darius Hydaſpes did the So- 
thians. And Xerxes was ſhamefully beaten by the Greeks. 
But the following Kings, Artaxerxes Longimanus, Da- 
rius Nothus, and Artaxerxes Mnemon, did manage their 


Affairs with more Wiſdom, againſt the Grech, whom 


they did not attack, but leaving them at reſt, they 
quickly ſaw inteſtine Wars kindled among themſelves, 
wherein they ſo weil knew. how, to play their Game, 
that by always affording aſſiſtance ro the weaker fide, 
they rather protracted than finiſhed theſe inteſtine Wars, 
till the Greeks, quite tired and exhauſted, were obliged 
to accept of ſuch conditions of Peace as were projected 
by the Perſians, whereby each City being declared free 


and independent of one another; Greece was diſabled 


hereafter to undertake any thing of moment. Not- 


withſtanding Macedon, an obſcure Nation of Greece, 
prov d the ruin of the Perſian Monarchy, through a de- 
fect of Policy in their Kings, in not early oppoſing the 
growing Power of Philip, by raiſing —— Enemies 
in Greece, againſt him and his Son Alexander, (which 
for great Sums of Money they might caſily have done,) 
and thus have cut out ſo much work for theſe two war- 
like Princes at home, that they could not have had lei- 
ſure ſo much as to have entred on thę thoughts of inva- 
ding Perſia: In the ſame manner as formerly the Per- 
ſians had obliged Ageſilaus quickly to return into Greece, 
But being over ſecure in their own ſtrength, and de- 
ſpiſing others, they drew upon themſelves their own 
Deſtruction, | 


d. 6. Greece was in ancient times divided into a great Greece| 
many petty Commonwealrhs, every one of thele being | 
govern'd by its own Laws, Among thoſe, in proceſs 
of time, Athens grew moſt famous, whoſe Citizens, for 
Ingenuity, Eloquence, and the knowledge of Arts and 

1 0 = Kiens 


Lark 


An Introdution to the 
Sciences, ſurpaſſed all the reſt ; their Glory encreas d ex-. 
ceedingly after they had ſignaliz d themſelves fo bravely 
againſt rhe Perſians. After this, by adding of the Har- 
bour of Pyreum to their City, they made it very commo- 


dious for Shipping, and acquir d ſuch vaſt Riches, that 
by their nava Strength they ſubdu d the Iſles of the - 


gean Sea and the Coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, - But being 
puffed up with their good Succels, they drew upon 
themlelves the hatred of their Allies: and after they 
once attempted to be ſole Maſters of Greece, the Peloponne- 
ſians, headed by the Spartans, (who eſpecially envy'd 


the Athenians) united together to chaſtiſe the inſolence 


of Athens, Yer the Athenians behavd themſelves ſo 
bravely, that the War was carried on for a conſiderable 
time with near equal Succels, till at laſt being vanquiſh'd 
in a Battle in S:c:iy, they allo loſt their whole Fleet on 


the Coaſt of Thrace ; then the Lacedemalians becom- 


ing Maſters of Athens conſtituted thirty Governours, 
who tyranniz'd moſt cruelly over ſuch of the Citizens 
of Athens as {urviv'd the Storming of their City; yer 
Thrajicuius having expell'd the ſame with the atilitance 
of ſome of the banithd Atheniant, reſtor'd the City to 


its ſormer Liberty. After this, though the Athenians 


did recover themielves a little, yet were they never able 
to arrive at the former Grandeur of their Common- 
wealth, and being afterwards roo forward in making 
head againſt Philip, they were ſeverely chaſtis d by him. 
It was therefore the immoderate Ambition of the A. 
thenians, and their deſire of conquering more than they 
were able to defend, which occaſion'd their Ruin, For 
the number of the Citizens of Athens did not exceed 
ten thouſand, and they rarely receiving others as Citi- 
zens among them, great Cities and Provinces, could 
not be kept in obedience by ſuch a number, and with 
one unfortunate Blow their whole power was ſtruck 
down without Recovery. And conſidering that ſuch 
Cities are better fitted for their own Defence, than ma- 
king Conqueſts upon others, it is more ad viſeable for 


them to mind the advantage of their own Trade, than 
to inter- meddle too much in foreign Affairs, and rather 


to keep ſafe their own Walls, than to invade their 
Neighbouzs, Next to Athens, Lacedemen was famous 
in Greece, whole Citizens by the Conſtitutions and ri- 
gorous Diſcipline introduc by L1cwgus, ſcem'd to be 
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moſt firly qualify'd for warlike Atchievements. This 


Ciry having not any powerful Neighbour ro conteſt 
withal, was ſtrong enough to defend its Liberty againſt 
the neighbouring Commonwealths. And the Spartans, 


as long as they, according to their Laws and Inſtituti- 
ons, deſpis d Riches, had no great occaſion to invade 
others: But as ſoon as they began to aim at higher mar- 
ters, they found by experience, that it was a quite dif- 
ſerent caſe to conquer Kingdoms, than to defend their 
own City. For having had the good fortune of ſubdu- 
ing Athens, they fell into the ſame folly which had been 
the ruin of the Athenians, and were not only for con- 

uering the Afiatickh Sea Coaſts, bur alio under the 
Condusk of Ageſilaus they invaded Perſia. But it was 
eaſie for the King of Perſia to find out means to cha- 
ſtiſe their Inſolence, who cauſed a diverſion to be made 
by the Greeks, that envied the Succeſs of the Spartans, 
ſo that they were quickly obliged to recall Ageſilaus to 
defend themſelves at home. Nor long after their 
Fleet being beaten by Conon, Epaminondas defeated 
their Army by Land in the Battle of Leuctra, whereby 
they were ſo weakened, that they were ſcarce able to 
defend their own Walls. Next to theſe two Cities, 
Thebes was for a while famous, through the Valour 
and Wiſdom of Epaminondas, who ſo well knew how 
to head his Countrymen, that they humbled rhe Spar: 
tans, and as long as he liv'd, were the moſt flourithing 
State of Greece; Bur after his death, this City return d 
to its former ſtare; and making head againſt Phzlip, 


was ſeverely chaſtis d by him, and quite deſtroy d by | 


his Son Alexander. 


S. 7. Macedon was before the times of Philip an in- Macedgay 


conſiderable Kingdom, and ſo expos'd to the Incurſions 
of its Neighbours, that it was ſcarce able to defend it 
ſelf, this Nation being then eſteem d the moſt deſpicable 
of Greece, But by the military Vertue of two Kings, 
this Nation py ſhow it ſelf ſo conſiderable, that it con- 
quer d a grèat part of the World, The circumſtances 
wherein the neighbouring Nations of Macedon were ar 
rhat time, and the good Conduct of Philin, whereby 


Tie —_— 
Conduct an 


he ſo ſettled the Kingdom ar home, rthar it quickly be- , i 
came the chiefeſt in all Greece, gave the firſt opportu- e ” 


pry to lay the foundation of this Monarcy, Fer on 
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Alexander 
the Great. 


” 


= Great, wherein be with, thirty odd thouſand Men con- 


I guer'd ſo vaſt and potent Kingdoms, and by his victo- 
rious Arms extended his Empire from the Hellaſpont to 
the Indies, If we enquire into the Cauſes of ſo uncom- 


oe 
N. 
7 y 


the Providence of God Almighty, who has put bounds 


« 


— 


of Alexander himſelf had a great ſhare in the ſame; 
who having an Army of choſen Men, fell upon his 
Enemies Army with ſuch ſwiftneſs and vigour, that it 
vas impoſſible for any new levied, Forces, tho never ſo 
numerous, to reſiſt him. Yer Darius committed a grand 
7 Miſtake, when he offer d Battle to Alexander; it being 


Gres l in pirch'd Baftleg. Beſides this, the Perſians having 
liv'd for a conſiderable time in Peace, had few experi- 


evident, that the Perſians never were gqual to the 


mon and happy progreſſes; it is undeniable that, beſides 
ro all Kingdoms 1217 Earth, the incomparable Valour 


enc d Soldiers among them; ſo that the greater the 


number was of ſuch undiſciplin d Soldiers, the ſooner 
were they brought into diſorder ar the time of Battle. 
Darius was ignorant of that great Art of protracting the 
Var, and by poſting himſelf advantageouſly, and cutting 
off the Proviſions from his Enemies, to take off the edge 
of fierce Alexander, And becauſe he had neglected to 
give him a diverſion at home with the aſſiſtance of the 
.Greeks, who envied his Greatneſs, no other Event could 


reaſonably be expected, than what afterwards followed. 


6.7 
borh hi Iren of the fi of hs \ 
tories, For theſe, being young, loſt nor only their Fa- 
ther's Kingdom, bur allo the fatal Wars carried on after 
his Death bet wixt his Generals, brought the conquer d 
Nations under great Calamities, who elſe would have 
been in hopes to have changed their Kings for a much 
better and greater Prince. But that, it ſeem'd, was 
next to an impoſſibility, that rheſe fo ſuddenly con- 
quer d Countries ſhould fo ſoon be united in one King- 
dom; fince a firm Union betwixt ſo many Nations 
could not be eſtabliſhed without a ſingular Prudence of 
their ſupreme Head, and a conſiderable time. We find 
allo, that a ſudden Greatneſs is rarely laſting, there 
JÞcing no {els ability required to maintain, than ro 
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acquire a thing of this nature. The Conqueſts there- 


fore of Alexander being of ſo vaſt an extent, that the 


ſmall number of his Macedonians was by no means ſuf- 
ficient to keep them in awe; and to make thoſe Pro- 


vinces dependent on the Macedonians Empire, there was % 


no other way to maintain ſuch vaſt Conqueſts, than to 
treat the conquer'd Nations in the ſame manner wit 
his native Subjects, and not to oblige them to recede 
from their ancient Laws and Cuſtoms, or to turn Ma- 
cedonians, but rather for him to turn Perſian, that the 
conquer d might not be ſenſible of any other change, 
but what they found in the perſon of their King. Ale- 
xander underſtood rhis very well; wherefore he not 
only uſed himſelf ro rhe Perſian Cuſtoms and Habit, 
bur alſo married the deceaſed King's Daughter, and 
had a Perſian Guard about him, Thoſe Writers who 
reprehend Alexander's Conduct in this matter, only 

diſcover their own indiſcretion. But to ſettle a right 3 
underſtanding betwixt the Conquerours and Conquer- | 

ed, did require a conſiderable time; ro effect which, 

Alexander ſeemed to be the fitteſt Man in the World, 

as being endowed with a more than ordinary Valour, 
Magnanimity, Liberality and Authoriry. If he had 
left a Son behind him not unworthy of ſo great a Fa- 
ther, the Perſian Throne would queſtionleſs have been 
entailed upon his Family. W 


F. 10. The Death of Alexander the Great was the 
occaſion of long and bloody Wars: For the Army, 
puff d up with the Glory of its great Actions, eſteemed 
no body worthy of the ſupream Command; and the 
Generals refuſing to obey one another, were grown too 
potent to live as private perſons. Tis time Ariedius 
had the name of King; but this poor Man wanted 
both Authority and Power to bridle the Ambition of ſo 
many proud and great Men. Wherefore all ſpurr'd d 
on by their hopes, ſome of obtaining the whole Em- 


pire, ſome of getting a conſiderable ſhare, they waged 


a moſt bloody and long War among themſelves, till 


their number was reduced to a few, from a great ma- 
ny, who firſt prerended to the Empire. Five of them 
took upon themſelves the Title of Kings, and the Sove- 
reign Dominion of their Provinces, viz. Caſſauder, Ly- 


mac his, Antigonus, Seleucus and Prolemy, But only the 


three JF 
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Ichree laſt tranſmitted their Kingdoms to rneir Families. 
here were then no more than three. Kingdoms remain- 

ing che power of the Macedonians ; viz. That of Syria, 

b oypt and Macedon ; Thar part of the Perſian Empire 

Fvhich lay Eaſterly beyond the River Euphrates, being 

Þecome a vaſt new Kingdom under the name of the 
Parthian Empire. The above-mentioned three King- 

Noms were afterwards ſwallowed up by the Romans, The Fall of the 
and the Kingdom of Macedon was the firſt, as lying mares a1 
Fneareſt unro Tah. For the Romans, after having ſubdued * 
fall 1:aly, began ro extend their Conqueſts beyond the. 

Seas; and perceiving that Philip, an active King, bid. 

fair for the Conqueſt of all Greece ; they did not think 

Sr adviſeable to let him grow more powerful, he being ſo 

near to them, that in time he might eaſily prove trou- 
bleſome to Italy. They entring therefore into a Liu 
with the ſame Cities of Greece, which wers Arrack'd 
by Philip, under that pretence made War upon Philip; 
and having driven him back into Macedon, reſtored Li- 
berty to all Greece. By which means the Romans at 
the fame time divided their Strength, and gain'd their 
Affections: at length they Conquer d Perſeus, and with 
him the Kingdom of Macedon: Then they rurn'd their 
Arms againſt Syria, and took from Antiochns the Great, 
Zall that part of Aſia which extends as far as Mount Tau- 


ſrus. And though this Kingdom did hold out for a 


| while after, yer being miſerably torn to pieces by the 
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Diſſentions, which were riſen in the Royal Family, it 


Surrendred it ſelf ro Tigranes, King of Armenia, Bur 
j he being Conquered by Pompey, the Whole was made 
Za Province of the Roman Empire, Egypt ar laſt could 
not eſcape the hands of the Romans, after the Empe- 


5 Frour Auguſtus had defeated Cleopatra and her Gallanr 


Mark Anthony. 


* F. 11. Before we come to Rome, we muſt ſay ſome- Carthage. 
thing of Carthage. This City having long conteſted 
with Rome for the Superiority, ſo thar the Roman Go- 
vernment did nor think ir ſelf well ſecured, as long as 
this Ciry was in being. This City, though it was rather 
Ifitred for Trade than War; yer having acquired vaſt 
Riches by irs Traffick, and being vaſtly encreaſed in 
Power and Inhabitants, forced nor only the next adja- 

cent Countries in Africa to pay them Tribute, but _ 
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Ton of Rome, For after they had once given leiſure rp 
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lee into: Sicily, Sardinia and Spain. This 
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occaſioned the Wars berwixt them and the Romans ; 
the two Firſt they maintain'd with extraordinary Reſo- 


lution and Valour, but in the Third they were brought 
to utter Deſtruction. If they had avoided to meddle 
with the 9 812 Affairs, they might in all probability 
have been able for a great whilę ⁊ defend their Liberty. 
Ambition therefore was the chief cauſe of their Ruin, 
ſince the Conſtitution of their Government was ſuch, as 
being adapted for Trade, did not require any great Poſ- 


ſeſſions, except a few Lands for the uſe of their Citizens, 


and ſome Sea-Ports in Spain and Sicily, for conveni- 
ency of Commerce and Shipping. But the Conqueſts 
of large Countries were more hurtful than profitable to 
them. For thoſe Generals who Commanded their Ar- 
mies abroad, proved at laſt dangerous to them, think- 
ing it below themſelves after ſo much Glory and vaſt 
Riches obtained, to be put in the ſame Rank with their 
Fellow Citizens. The Inhabitants beſides, of this City, 
were not ſo well fitted for Land- ſer vice; ſo that they be- 


ing obliged to fill up their Armies with Mercenary Soul- 


diers, collected out of ſeveral Nations, theſe were a vaſt 
and certain Charge to them, the hopes of the Benefit re- 
maining uncertain. And beſides this, their Faith was 
very inconſiſtent, and the Conquer d places could ſcarce 
be truſted to thoſe whoſe Faith might eaſily be bought 


by Money. After their firſt War with the Romans, they 
Experienced almoſt to their utter Ruin, how dangerous 
it is to wage War altogether with Foreign and Merce- 


nary Souldiers. And therefore they could not poſſibly 
hold our againſt the Romans, who fought with a much 
greater Conſtancy for their Native Country, than theſe 
Foreign Mercenaries did for their Pay, 'Twasa Capital 


Errour in the Carthaginians, that they did not take care 


in time, ſo to eſtabliſh their Power at Sea, that they 
needed not to have feared any thing ſrom the Romans 
that way: bur after they had once let the Romans be. 


come Maſters at Sea, they could not but expect them 


one time or another at their City- gates. Ar the time 
when Hannibal had ſuch prodigious Succeſs againſt the 
Romans, it proved alto a fatal Neglect in them, that they 


did not timely ſend freſh Supplies to Re- inforce him, ſo 


that he might have proſecuted the War to the Deſtru- 
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Ithe Romans, to recollect themſelves,” they, conſcious of 


heir former danger, hevef teſted; till they had raſed 
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6. 12. Ir is worth the while to trace the Commen- none ; wr. 


# wealrh of Rome back to its Original, becauſe none ever lite City. 


yer Equall'd it in Power and Greatneſs, and becauſe 
young Students are firſt Entred and beſt Read in the 
Roman Hiſhory. This City was perfectly made for War, 
from whence ſhe firſt had her Riſe, and afterwards her 
Fall. Irs firſt Inhabitants were a ſorry Rabble of Indi- 
gent People, the very Dregs of Italy, being ignorant of 
what belonged ro Commerce, and not expert in any 
Handy- craft's Trade. For the carrying on of the firſt, 
Reme was not commodicuſly ſituated; and the latter 
was at that time unknown in Eahy. Thar ſmall parcel 
of Ground which at firſt they had poſſeſs d themſelves 
of, was not ſufficient to maintain a conſiderable Num- 
ber of People; nor was there any vacant Ground in the 
Neighbourhood, which could be Tilled for their uſe. 


If therefore they would nor always remain Beggars 


nothing was left them but their Swords, wherewith to 
cut out their Fortune. And truly Rome was nothing 
elſe but a Den of Wolves, and its Inhabitants, like 
Wolves, always thirſting after their Neighbour's Goods 
and Blood, living by continual Robberies. It was then 
neceſſary for a City, under theſe Circumſtances, to keep 


up a conſtant Stock of Valiant Citizens. To effect this wr 


the better, Romulus commanded, that no Child ſhould — 
be kilPd, except ſuch as were very Deformed; which puts. 
barbarous Cuſtom was alſo then very common among 

the Grecians. Beſides this, he ordered that all Slaves at 

Rome, together with their Liberty, ſhould have the 

Privilege of the City, from whom afterwards deſcended 

great Families, their Poſterity being ambitious by great 

Deeds, to Efface the Memory of their baſe Original. 

But above all, one thing did mightily contribute to- 

watds the Increaſe of Rome, that Romulus did not ſuffer 

the Men to be pur to the Sword, in ſuch places, as were 

taken by force by the Romans, nor would let them be ſold 

for Slaves; but receiving them into Rome, granted them 

rhe ſame Priveleges with the reſt of the Citizens. The 

Roman Writers give this for one reaſon, why Athens 

and Sparta could not fo long maintain their Conqueſts, 


14. As IntroduGion to the. 

as Rome did; ſince they ſeldom Naruralized Strangers; 
whereas Romulus frequently uſed to receive the ſame as 
Citizens of Rome in the Evening, with whom he had 
fought in the Morning. For War cannot be carried on 
without a good Stock of Men; nor can Conqueſts be 
maintain d without a conſiderable number of Valiant 
Souldiers, upon whole Faith the Government can relß, 
in caſe of an Attack. Bur that the Conquer'd places 
might not be left deſtitute of Inhabitanrs, and Rome | 
might not be fill d up with too much Rabble, they uſed 
only to Tranſplant the beſt and richeſt Men of the Con- 
quer d places to Rome, filling up their places with the 
pooreſt of the Roman Citizens; who ſetling a continua! 
good Correſpondence betwixt the Conquer d and the 
Romans, ſerved allo for a Garriſon in theſe places. By 
theſe means the moſt Valiant and Richeſt Inhabitants 
of the Neighbouring Countries were drawn to Rome, and 
the pooreſt among the Romans obtained thereby, in thoſe 
places, large Poſſeſſions. But although Neceſſity gave | 
an Edge ro the Roman Valour, twas nor that alone chat 
made them ſo Warlike a People; for the Courage oftheir 
_ Kings, who inſtructed them in Military Affairs, and 

hardn d them to Dangers, had a great ſhare in it; though 
the thing rightly conſider d, it is not always ad viſeable, 
to lay the Foundation of a State upon Military Con- 
ſtitutions; ſince the Changes of War are uncertain, and 
then it is not for the Quiet of any State that Martial 
Tempers ſhould prevail too much in ir. Wherefore | 
Peaceable times did never agree with the Romans ; and 
as ſoon as they were freed from the Danger of Foreign 
: Eons, they ſheath'd their Swords in each others 
W 5 5 1 


Several other S. 13. There were alſo other things worth our Ob- 
Auilitaryinſti- ſervation, which did greatly advance the Military Affairs 
enn. of Rome, One of the chiefeſt was, Thar their King Ser- 
vius Tullius had order d, that only the moſt able and 
wealthy Citizens ſhouid do Service as Souldiers, and 
Equip themſelves either with light Arms or compleat 
Armour, accord ing to their Ability: And, whereas for- 
merly every body, without diſtinction, was obliged to 
ſerve the Publick in the Wars at his own Charge; the 
poorer ſort afterwards were never made uſe of, but up- 
on Extraordinary Occaſions. And though Riches do 
| nor? 
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not make a Man the more Valiant, yet was it but reaſo- 
nable, ſince every body was obliged to ſerve without 
Pay that thoſe, who were ſcarce able to maintain them- 
ſelves, ſhould be ſpared as much as could be: But be- 
fides this, their Wealth was a Pledge of their Fidelity. 
For he that has nothing to loſe but his Life, carries all 


along with him, and has no ſuch ſtrict Ob gation ro face 
Death ; beſides, that he may eaſily be brought to deſert 


his own Party, it he meets with a proipect of a better 
fortune among the Enemies, On the contrary, a weal- 
thy Man tights with more Zeai for the Pub ick Intereſt 
becauſe in defend ing Thar, be ſecures his own, and 1s 
nor likely ro berray his Truſt: For if he delerts, he leaves 


his Poſletiions behind him, with uncertain hopes of a 


recompence of his Treachery from the Enemy. And, 

though this Cuſtom grew our of faſhion under the Em- 
perours, yer in lieu or rhar, they always kepr part of 
their Arrears behind, to aſſure themſelves ot their Fide- 
lity ; and thele were never paid, till they were diſmiſs d. 

Ir is alſo remarkable, that, though che Romans have 
been often Signa ly beaten in the Field, yer did they 
never deſpair or accept of any diladvanta geous Condi- 
tions of Peace, except what they did with Porſena, and 
the Gauls call d the Terrour; to the firſt they were fain 
to give Hoſtages, upon condition, that they ſhould not 
make any Iron work, except what was requiſite for Til- 
ling che Ground. Of which thametul Peace, the Ro- 
man Hiſtorians have cautiouſly avoided to ſpeak in their 


. Writings, And the Gauls were within an Inch of ha- 


ving pur a period to the very being of Reme, if they 
had not been bought off with Money, to Raile the Siege 
of the Capitol, reduced to the utmoſt extremity by Fa- 
mine. For what is ret ated, that Camillus coming up juſt 
at the time of the welglung out of the Gold, and drove 
the Gauls from the Capitol, ſome ook upon as a Fabu- 
lous Relation. Upon aj! other occations tbey have al- 


ways born their publick Misfortuties with an extraordi- 


nary Conſtancy. For, rorw:thftanaing that Hannival 
in the ſecond Punick War had 1educed them to the 
laſt Extremity, yet was not a wora of Peace menti- 
oned at me. And when tber Generals by Claudi- 
us and Numantia had agreed upon ihametful Condi- 
tions with the Enemies, they cho:e rather to deliver up 
the Generals to the Enemies, than Nariße the Treaty. 
They 


1 


% " 
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They us'd alſo commonly ro have bur a ſmall regard, and 
rarely to redeem ſuch as were made Priſoners among 
them to teach thereby the Roman Souldiers to expect 
no deliverance but from their own Swords. As this 
cuſtom did oblige the Souldiers to fight till the laft; fo: 
did their OConſtancy ſtand them in great ftead among 
other Nations. For he that ſhows himſelf once fearful 
of his Enemy, muſt expect to be attackt by him, as of- 


* 


ten as opportunity preſents it ſelt. 
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Of tbe Religi= H. 14. Tr is alſo worth the while to touch a little up- 
nth . on the Religion of the ancient Romans, which, though 
| x ir was deriv'd from the Greeks, yet the Romans knew. 
much better how ro accommodate ir to the advantage 
of their Stare, Ir was therefore from rhe very beginning 
a conſtant rule at Rome, not to begin any publick af- 
fairs of moment, without good Indications or Preſages: | 
Becauſe that the event of things is commonly ſuppoſed 
to happen according to the approbation of God. And 
therefore fuch as think themſelves aſſured of the good 5 
Will of God, undertake and effect things with a great- 
er Courage. Theſe Indications were commonly taken 
flom Birds. Which being a very ancient Superſtition, 
which took its rife from an opinion of the Heathens, . 
rtlaat the Gods having their place of reſidence immedi- by 
arely above the Region of the Air, did make ule of the vi 
Creatures of the next adjoyning Element for their In- 7 
terpreters. Theſe Indications alſo were thought parti- 8 
cularly uſeful, becauſe the ſame were at hand at all * 6 
times, and the Motions and Chirpings of the Birds might be 
be variouſly interpreted according to the Exigency of 
the Times, and the Affairs of the State. The cunning 
Augurs or Sooth- ſayers made uſe of theſe Predictions 
from the flight of Birds, to inſpire the ignorant Multi- th 
tude either with Hopes or Deſpair, Valour or Fear, ac- in. 
cording as it ſeem d moſt fuitabie and convenient to the He 
publick Affairs. Wherefore Cato the Elder, who was me 
an Augur himſelf, did not ſtick to ſay; He did wonder | a 
how one Augur, meeting another, could forbear laughing, Pec 
becauſe their Science was built upon ſo ſlight a foundation. the 
What the Romans did call Religion, was chiefly inſtiru- Y« 
red for the benefit of the State, that thereby they might 
the better be able to rule the Minds of the People, ac- 
cording tothe Convenienciesand Exigencies of the State, 
1 88 | quite 
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huire in another manner, than the Chriſtian Religion 
does, which is inſtituted for the benefir of the Soul; and 
the furure Happineſs of Mankind. Wherefore there 
werk no certain Heads or Articles of Religion among 
the Romans, whence the People might be inſtruct 
concerning the Being and Will of God, or how th 
might regulate their Paſſions and Actions ſo as to pleaſe. 


God: bur all was involv d in outward Ceremonies, viz: * 
What ſort of Sacrifices were to be made, what Holidays 
and publick Games were to be kepr; &c. For the reſt; +=» 


the Prieſts werk tinconcertied; as to what the People did 
believe of hor Believe of Divine Matters ; or whether 
after this Life the Verruous'and Wicked were to expect 

2 Rewards according to their ſeveral deſerts ; or, wherhet 
the Souls periſh'd together with the Bodies. For we ſee, 
that the Heathens have ſpoken very dubiouſly concern- 

ing theſe Matters, and the wiſeſt of them have taken 
theſe things for Inventions wire with to keep the People 

| ih awe; Bur in their Ceremonies they were moſt exact, 
© | performing the ſame with great Pomp and outward 
l 

i 


Show, and rarely admitting of the leaſt alteration ro be 
made in the ſame. All this was inſtituted to pleaſe rhe 
humour of the Multitude, which is moſt moved with 
thoſe things, which dazle the Eyes, and ſtrike ſtrongly 
i on the Senſes. Wherefore their Temples and Sacrifices 


verre not only extraordinary magnificent, but the Prieſts 
© | alſo were choſen out of the moſt Noble Families, which 
” | ſerv'd to encreaſe rhe Reverence of the People, that 
f commonly judges of the Value of things, according ro 


the quality of ſuch as are employ d about them, Ver 
| beſides this, there was another Myſtery in it, For, be- 
r © cauſe they made uſe of their Religion only as an In- 


ſtrument of Stare, to make the People pliable to the In- 
'® |} rentions of their Rulers ; it was by all 1s neceſſary 
04 5 y all means neceſſary 


'” {| thar ſuch Prieſts were made uſe of, as underſtood the 
© | Intereſt bf the State, and did themſelves alſo fir at the 

Helm of the Commonwealth. On the contrary, if the 
j meaner ſort had been employ'd as Prieſts, they might 
er | eafily; out of Ambition, have, with the aſſiſtance of rhe 


People, rais'd a Faction contrary to the Governors, ſince 
*. the multirude commonly depends en thoſe of whoſe 
— anctity they have an Opinion; or elſe our of Ignorance 


; df the publick Affairs and the preſent Exigencies they 
might chance to influence the People in another manner, 
. | 8 than 
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Fe 8%, red forty and two Years by Kings, another form of 


1 that time raviſh'd Lucretia. Whether Junius Brutus had 
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than was conſiſtent with the preſent ſtate of Affairs. 
They pretended alſo by this way, that rhe Prieſts could 
not form a particular Eſtate in the Commonwealth, 
and thereby either cauſe a miſchievous Diviſion, or elle 
rive to get the Power into their own hands, 


The Exp, F. 15. After Rome had been govern'd for Two hun- 


and the Ere- „nn ee a ge 
dtion of « new Government was introduc d, Sextus Tarꝗquin having at 


ſufficienr reaſon, upon this account, ro expel the King, 
FA Bert well admit of diſpute, For on one fide the 
Fact was moſt abominable, and of ſuch a nature, that 


a brave Man would rather venture at any thing, tban 
bear ſuch an affront. And there are a great many Ex- Þ 
amples, that Princes, who, to ſatisfie their bruriſh Luſts, 
have violated the Chaſtity of their Subjects Wives and f 
Daughters, and thereby loſt both their Lives and 
Crowns. But on the other hand, it is to be conſider'd, 8 
that a Fact, tho never ſo criminal, committed by a Son, 
without the Knowledge and Conſent of his Father, ou f 
not to be prejudicial to the Father and Family; much f 
leſs could it be a pretence to depoſe a King from a q 
: Throne, which he lawfully poſſeſs d; eſpecially, ſince 
to take Vengeance of Criminals does belong only to the c 
King, and not the Subjects. And Brutus and Collatinus 2 
would have had reaſon to complain, after the King i - 
had denied them juſt ſatisfaction for the Fact commit- Fs 


red by his Son, or if he had in any way approv'd of by 
the ſame. But ir is commonly obſerv'd, that in Revolu- 
tions things are ſeldom carry d according to the new 
Form of the Rules of Juſtice. And as there is commonly 
ſome Injuſtice committed at the firſt Settlement of a new 
Form of Government; ſo Ambition and Envy, coverd 
aults and Male-Adminiſtration a 
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all occaſions to ſhake off the Bridle of civil Obedience, 
as often as matters do not ſuit with its humours. Be- 
ſſdes, this Man cannot be kept in Obedience without 
the afliſtance of Men. From whence it may rationally 
be concluded, why a King, who commands only over 
one great populous City, is immediately in danger of 
 .# loſing all, as ſoon as his Subjects are diſguſted ar him, 

or another can inſinuate himſelf into their favour, ex- 
cept he is fortify d with a ſtrong Guard of Foreigners, 
and a conſiderable Fort; though rheſe Remedies are 
very odious, and ofrentimes very uncertain, For when 
Hatred is quickly communicated to all his Subjects, as 
living cloſe together, and having conſequently an op- 
J = porrunity of uniting themſelves eaſily againſt him. But 
] where the Subjects of a Prince live at a diſtance from 
one another, it is eaſie for him to keep ſo many of them 
» F inclin'd to his fide, as are ſufficient to ſuppreſs the muti- 


* nous party. Wherefore alſo they are not ſo much to be 
h fear d, as being not able to meer ſo ſoon, and to unite 

themſelves in one Body. But it is more eſpecially very 
dangerous to command over Subjects living in one place, 
'© i of a fiery Temper, and exercis'd in Arms. For common 
E Z ſenſe tells us, that he who will controul another, ought 


to have more force than him. In the mean while, this 
'B W is moſt certain, thar this alteration of the Government 
0. mainly contributed towards the encreaſe of Rome ; it 


being not credible, that under the Monarchical Goyern- 


1 becauſe the Rings would have been oblig d for their own 
'Y A fecurity to ſuppreſs, in ſome meaſure, the Martial Spi- 
54 tit of their Citizens; partly, becauſe the Negligence or 


on 


- diſadyantagevus to the Commonwealth. 


conſider'd, is like wild unruly Creatures, ready upon 


in ſuch a Government the Prince comes to be odions, the 


ment it could have arrived to that Greatneſs ; partly, 


Unskilfulnels'of ſome Kings muſt needs have provd 


nf $. 16. Above all, it is worth our Conſideration, by Reſin: of 1's 
„what means the Roman Empire, which extended ir ſelf % e Ho- 


ren over ſo conſiderable a part of the World, was deſtroy'd 


rol and became a prey to the Northern Nations, after it 
d had been broken by its own inteſtine Troubles. The 


«cg Cauſes of which' we will enquire into from their firſt 
mw Abdeginning. The People of Mme then being naturally 
a) ger a fierce and martial Spirit, and enclos'd together 


don - 


2 with.n 


man Great- 
” neſs. 
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within the Walls of one City, their Kings had no way 


left to ſecure their Obedience, but by gaining their Affe- 
Ctions with the gentleneſs and moderation of their Go- 


vernment, ſince they had not ſufficient Power to balance 


the Forces of ſo vaſt a City. Wherefore the fix firſt Kings 


kept the People in Obedience, rather by their good In- 
dlinations than Fear. But as ſoon as Tarquin the Proud 
began to opprets the People with new Impoſitions, 
whereby ne had ſo alienated the Hearts of his Subjects 
from him; it was eaſie for Brutus under pretext of the 
Fact committed upon Lucretia, to ſtir up the diſconten- 
ted People, and to ſhur the City Gates againſt the King. 


Tre Deſtes if Bur as all ſudden Changes of Government, that are car- 
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ry d on before things have been maturely conſider d, 
and ail Emergencies provided againft, arecommonly ac- 
company'd with great Defects : So alſo was this at Rome, 


where {ome things were admitted, and others left un- 


done; not ſo much, becauſe they conduc'd to the ad van- 
tage and ſafety of the State, but becaule the preſent 
Functure of Atfairs would nor ſuffer them to be other- 
wife. There were alſo many Overſights committed in 
the beginning, which left a Gap open for future Evils 
and Troubles. It ſeems to be evident, that Brutus and 
his Afociares, after they had expell'd Tarquin, did in- 
tend to introduce an Ari ſtocratical Form of Government: 
For it is ſcarce credible, that they being Noble-men, with 
the peril of their Lives, ſhould have expell'd Tarquin on 
pur poſe to ſubject themſelves to the Government ofthe 
common People ; but becaute no Wiſe Man is willing 


to exchange his preſent-condition with another, with. 
out hopes of amending the ſame: Therefore the chief 


Authors of this Revolution were oblig'd, not only to 
Fender the Kingly Government odious to the People, 
but alſo by Mildneſs and Conceſſtons to make the Peo- 
pie in love with the new Government. For if the com- 
mon People had not been made ſenſible of the benefit 
they received from the Government of the Nobili- 
ry, they might eaſiy have open d the Gates again 
to Tarquin. Wherefore Valerius Papicola did ſtrive to 


pleaſe the People, eſpecially in letting down the Rods 
or Faſces (the Enſigns of Authority) before them, 
and allowing Appeals to the People, as a tacit Con- 
ſeſſion that the ſupreme Power o 


Romte did belong to 
them. Ir was by all means requiſite, if the Noble. men 
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did intend to maintain the new acquir'd Authority. 
to have a particular care of theſe two things. Firſt, 
To take heed that they did not exaſperate the Common 
People with their Pride; And, Secondly, To find Means 
to maintain the poorer ſort, chat they might not be 
forced to ſeek for Remedies againſt - their Poverty 
and Debts by diſturbing the Publick. But neither of 
them were ſufficiently regarded by the Nobility. There 
being at that time no written Laws at Rome, and the 
Nobility being in poſſeſſion of all publick Offices, Juſtice 
vas oftentimes adminiſtred according to Favour and 
, Affection, the poorer ſort being often, though unjuſtly, 
>. || oppreſſed by the more Powerful. And becauſe the Ci- 
-, tizens were obliged to ſerve in the Wars at their own 
Charge at that time, when little was to be got, they 
1- || were thereby miſerably exhauſted ; ſo that they had no 
wx | other remedy left them but to borrow Money from the 
r- || Richer ſort. Theſe uſed ſuch as were not able to ſatisfie 
in their Creditors in ſo barbarous a manner, by Impriſon- 
is || ing, laying of them in Chains, and other Cruelties, that 
d the Commons, quite pur into deſpair, unanimouſly re- 
n- tired our of the City, neither could they be perſuaded 
t: to return, before the Senate had agreed to conſtitute Ma- 
th giſtrares, called Tribunes of the People, who were to 
Jn pure the Commons againſt the Power of the Nobi- 
5 | 


h- | 9. 17. This was the Original and Cauſe of the Divi- _. 

ef || fion of the Romans into two Factions; viz, One of the 8 

ro || Nobility, and the other two Parties of the Common Peo- Rome. 

le, ¶ ple: The continual Jealouſies of which did afterwards mi- 

o- niſter perperual fewel for Civil Diſſentions. It ſeem d ar 

m- ¶ firſt fight bur equitable and of no great conſequence, that 

fir the Commons might have for their Heads ſome, wha 

;1i- could upon all occaſions protect them againſt the Nobili- 

ain ty: Bur in this the Nobles did commit a grand Errour, 

to chat they allowed to the Common People, which made 

»ds the major part of the City, a protection independant of 

m; the Senate ; making thereby the Body of the Common- 

on- ¶ Wealth as it were double- headed. For the Tribunes, ſpurr'd 

to on by Ambition, and the Hatred, which is common in the A 

gen Plebei ans a gainſt the Nobility, were not ſatisfied with af, Fat Tra 

did fording their Protection to the People againſt the Nobir bunez 
lity but alſo were always endeavouring to be equal in 
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and rich Provinces, together with great Armies, were 
Fomrmitted to the Government of tome of the Reman 


An Introduction to the 


Power, gay even to ſurpaſs the Senate in Authority. Abd 


firſt by the continual Conteſts they obtained a Privilege 
for the Commons to intermarry with the Nobles; After- 


wards they forced alſo the Nobility to conſent that one | 


of the Conſuls ſhould be choſen our of rhe Commonal- * 
ty. They took upon themſelves the Power of a Nega- 
tive Voice, ſo as that no Decree of the Senate could paſs ' 
into a Law without their conſent, nay and even without 
the conſent of the Senate ro make Laws, and to exer- | 
ciſe the other Acts of Sovereign Authority. The Se- 
nate, tis true, to divert and employ the People, con- 
rinually engag d them in one War or another, that they 


might not have leiſure to contrive any thing againſt the 
Government. This, though it did very well for a while, 
and the Power and Territories of Rome were mightily | 


thereby encreaſed, yer did ariſe from thence ſome other 
inconveniences, which did not a little contribute to- 
wards the indiſpgfition of the State. For whereas the 
onquer d Lands ought to have been given to the poorer 
er the People, hereby the Giry would WT hoon 
freed from a great many needy Citizens ; the Nobles, 
under pretence of Farming the ſame, took them into 
their own poſſeſſion; and what with theſe Revenues, 
and the great Booty which fell in the Wars almoſt all to 
their ſhare, as being Commanders in Chief, the Riches 
of rhe. Nobles encreaſed prodigiouſly ; whereas a great 
many of the Plebeians had ſcarce wherewirhal to main- 
rain themſelves. The Commonalty being for theſe Rea- 
ſons extreamly diſſatisſied with the Senate, there were 
not wanting ſome of the Nobility, and others, of an 
ambirious Spirit, who having taken diſtaſte at ſome 
Tranſactions of the Senate, did, under pretence of main- 
taining the Liberties of the People, make a conſiderable 
Party among them, though, in effect, their cheif aim 
was, with the aſſiſtance of the Plebeians, to carry on 
their ambitious deſigns. Thoſe being by force oppoſed 
by the Senate, it came quickly to a Civil War, and 
they ſheath'd their Swords in each other's Bowels. 
g. 18. In the mean time, partly by the vaſt Increaſe 
of the Reman Empire, partly by Inadvertency of the 
Senate, another Eyil had taken root; viz. Thar vaſt 
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Ciizens, 
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of Government, did for a while promiſe very fair, ſince 


commanded by one ſingle Perſon, and was always for 
recovering irs former Liberry, the Emperours lefr no 
Stone unturn'd either ro diminiſh, or quite ro extin- 
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Citizens, and that for ſeveral years. From which, as it 
created in them an averſion to a private life, ſo it gave 
an opportunixy to have whole Armies at their Devotion. 

It is not adviſeable for any State whatſoever to let any 
of its Citizens mount to that degree of Power. For 
he that has a potent Army at his Devotion, will ſcarce 
be able to reſiſt the temptation, bur will be apt ro at- 
tempt ro make himſelf Sovereign. It is cient that 
the Ambition and great Power of Marius, Sulla, Pom- 
pey and Ceſar did ſpur them on, by Inteſtine Wars, ro 
ſuppreſs the Liberty of their native Country; and after 
Rome was quite broken by them, ro introduce an alte- 
ration in its Government, There was ſcarce any reme- 
dy left againſt this Evil, after the Citizens had once laid 
aſide the reſpect due to the Senate, and the Souldiers 
had taſted the Sweets of the Booty got by Civil Com- 
motions. Wherefore this Common wealth at the very 
time when it was arrived to the pitch of its Greatneſs, it 
return d again toa Monarchy, but not of the beſt kind, 
where the Army exerciſed Sovereign Authority. Au- TheConflituti, 
guſtus was the firſt Founder of this Monarchy, which 5 Ae 
he by his wiſe and long Reign, ſeem'd to have eſta- . 
bliſh'd pretty well: And truly this new introduc'd form 


Auguſtus aſſumed only the Title of Prince, and main- 
taining the Senate and the reſt of the great Officers in 
their Stations, took upon himſelf no more than the ad- 
miniſtration of Military Affairs. But in effect, this Mo- 
narchy was not founded ſo much upon the conſent of the 
Senate and People, as upon the Power of the Souldiery, 
by whole aſſiſtance it was introduc'd and maintain'd. 
And becauſe the ancient Nobility could not brook to be 


guiſh the Splendour of the ancient Nobility; ſo that 
within the ſpace of 200 Years, very few were left, in 
whoſe places new Favourites of the Emperours were 
created, who were willing to ſubmit themſelves to their 


- Commands, 


9. 19. Bur this Monarchy being founded upon the The Raman 
Souldiery, could not be of a long continuance ; for as _ | 


oon as the Soldiers had once learn d this Secret, that a long , 
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they being the Supporters of the Monarchy, could diſ- 
' pore 


of the Empire at pleaſure, and that the Senate and 
People were now empty Names; the Emperours were 


not only oblig d with double Pay and great Preſents to 
. os their Favour ; bur they alſo began to kill ſuch, 


Emperours as were not pleaſing to them, and to fill up 
their room with ſuch as could obtain their Favour. And 
becauſe one Army did claim the ſame Prerogative as 
well as the other, nor only the Pretorian Bands, but 
alſo other Armies, which were on the Frontiers, un- 


dertook to do the fame, Hence came nothing but Mi- 
ſery and Confuſion in the Roman Empire, the Life of | 


each Emperour depending on the Will of the coverous 


and unruly Souldiers, ſo that no Emperour was aſſur d 


to leave the Empire to his Poſteriry. Oftentimes the bra- 
veſt Princes were murther'd, and in their room others 
ſer up of the meaneſt Rank and Capacity. Oftentimes 
rwo or more were declared Emperours, who uſed ro 
make horrid ſlaughters among the Citizens in deciding 
their Titles to the Empire. And this was the reaſon 
why not only very few of the ancient Emperours died 
a natural death, bur alſo the Power of this vaſt Empire, 


vas diminiſhd to that degree by theſe. inteſtine Wars, that 


ir did appear na otherwiſe than a Body without its 
Nerves. Conſtantine the Great did allo haſten its fall, when 
he transferr'd the Imperial Caurt from Rome to Conftan- 


tinonle, and ſent away the Veterane Legions which guard - 


ed the Frontiers of the Empire, along the Danube and 
the Mine, to the Eaſterly Parts, whereby the Weſtern 
Provinces, deſtitute of their Guards, became a prey to 


other Nations. Beſides this, Theodo/ius divided the Em- 


pire betwixt his two Sons, giving to Arcadius the Ea- 
ſtern, to Honorius the Heſtern parts; which diviſion did 


not a little contribute towards the deſtruction of the 


Empire. The Meſtern 155 became a prey to the Ger. 
mans and Goths, who about that time came in prodigi- 
ous numbers, to change their poor Habitations for the 
pleaſant and rich Provinces. of the Romans. England 
the Romans left of their own accord, as being not in a 
capacity to defend ir againſt the Scots, and having oc- 
caſion for their Troops to defend France. Spain fell 
to the ſhare of the Meſt Goths, The Vandals ſettled 


= themſelves in Africa, The Goths, Burgundians and 
Fance divided France betwixt them, Rhetia and 


. ; Noricum 
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Noricum was conquer d by rhe Suevians and Bavarians. 


A great part of Pannonia and Ihricum was poſſeſſed by 


the Huns. The Goths ſettled a Kingdom in Itah, and 


did not think Rome worthy to make it the place of Re- 
"2 fidence of the Gothick Kings. | 


9. 20. Though the Meſtern parts of the Roman Em. Tie Imperial 
ire fell ro the ſhare of Foreign Nations, yet the Ea- See? n Con- 


ſtern Provinces, whoſe Capital City was CAE 
remain'd for a great many hundred Years after. Bur 


this Eaſtern Empire was neither in Power nor Splen- 
dour ro be compar d to the Ancient Roman Empire. 


And Agathias the Vth. ſays, That whereas heretofore 
the Roman Forces conſiſted of 645000 Men, the ſame 


did amount in the times of Juſtinian ſcarce to 150000, 


Tis true, under the Reign of this Fuſtinian, the Em- 
pire began to recover ſomething of its former Power. 
Beliſarius having deſtroy d the Empire of the Vandals 
in Africa, as Narſes did that of the Goths in ſtaly, be- 
cauſe theſe Nations were grown Effeminate, and over- 
come with the deliciouſneſs of a plentiful Country : Yer 
did it again decreaſe by degrees, the neighbouring Na- 
tions taking away one piece after another, rhe Empe- 
rours were partly in fault themſelves, ſome of them be- 
ing ſunk in pleaſures, and grown quite effeminate; o- 


thers in continual Diviſions, deſtroying each other. One 


part was ſubdu d by the Bulgarians. The Saracens con- 


quer d Syria, Paleſtine, Egypt, Cilicia, and other neigh- 


bouring Countries, and ravaging the reſt, beſieged Con- 
ſtantinople; which City was once taken by Count Bald- 
win of Handers, but his Forces were obliged to quit it 
not long after. The City alſo of Trebiſond, with the 
neighbouring Countries withdrawing from the Obedi- 
ence of the reſt of the Empire, ſer up an Emperour of 
their own choofing. Ar laſt the Turks entirely ſubdu'd 
this Empire, who did not only conquer the Saracens, 


bur alſo afterwards ſwallow'd up the Remnants of rhe 


Eaſtern Empire of Con#tantinople ; Greece having before 
withdrawn it (elf from the Obedience of the Emperours, 
was govern'd by irs own petty Princes; making, there- 
by, the Conqueſt of the Turks over them the eafier ; 
till, ar laſt, the City of Conſtantinople, being taken by 


Storm by the Turks, was afterwards made the place of Amo 1453: 


Reſidence of the Orroman Emperours. TI 
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ds now and then were drawn in to take a part in the 


an inrode into Spain, and after many bloody Barrles 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the Kingdom of Spain. . 


Fa was in ancient Times divided into a great ma- 
ny States, independent of one another, which was 

at that time the condition of moſt other Countries 
of Europe. Bur, by reaſon of this Diviſion, this other- 
wiſe War- like Nation was very inſtrumental to its be- 
ing conquer 'd by foreign Enemies. To this may be 
added, That the Spaniards did want good and under- 
ſtanding Generals, under whoſe Conduct they might 
eaſily have reſiſted the Power of their Enemies. For 
not to mention how the Celts paſs'd out of Gaul into 
the next adjacent parts of Spain, who being mixt with 
the Jberians, were from thence. forward called Celtiberi- 
ans; neither how the Modians built Nes, the Citizens 
of ante Saguntum, the Phenicians Cadiz, Malaga and 


others Cities, the Carthaginians, above the reſt, imme- 


diarely after the firſt Punick War with the Romans be- 
gan to conquer a great part of Spain, Wherefore in 
the ſecond Punick War the Romans did at firſt ſend their 
Forces into Spain, where they foughr ſo long with the 
Carthaginians, till at laſt, Scipio, afterwards firnam'd 
the African, made a great part of it a Roman Province; 
the other parts were ſubdu'd by degrees, till Auguſtus 
at laſt entirely ſubduing the Cantabrians, who live next 
ro the Hrenean Mountains, joined all Spain to the Ho- 
man Empire, under whoſe protection it was peacea bly 
govern d for a conſiderable time, except that the Spani- 


Civil Wars among the Romans. e ; 


F. 2. Bur the Weſtern parts of the Reman Empire de- 
clining, the Vandals, Suevians, Alani and Silingi made 
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fought, divided it between them; which Conqueſts ne- 
vertheleſs they did not enjoy long; for the Vandals paſ- 
ſing over into Africa, the Alani were quite routed by 
the Sue vi ans, who having alſo ſubdu'd the Silingi | 
3 were 


who, after they had under the Conduct of their King 
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were in a-fair way of becoming Maſters of all Spain, 
if they had not been prevented by the Me Gorhs ; 


Alarick, ranſack d Italy and Rome it ſelf, ſettled them- 
ſelves upon the Borders lying betwixt Spain and France, 


1 | making Narbonne the Seat of their Kings, who at firſt 
had under their Juriſdiction Catalonia and Languedoc, 


bur ſoon after extended their Power over other Provin- 


; ces of Spain, Among theſe was particularly renown'd 
their King Euric, who took from the Romans all what 


was left them in Spain, except Gallicia, which remained 


under the Power of the Suevians: He alſo conquer'd . 


ſeveral Provinces in France. But Clodoveus, King of 
the Franks, having defeated the Son of Euric, retook 
from the Goths, what they had conquer d before in 
France, under the Reign of Agila and Athanagildas ; 
the Romans, who had before reſcu d Africa from the. 
hands of the Vandals, retook a part of Spain, but were 


chac'd from thence, for the moſt part, under the Reign 


of Levigildu, who alſo did quite rcor out the Suevi- 
ans in Gallicia. Under the Reign of his Son Recaredus, 
the Empire of the Got hs was arriv'd to its higheſt pitch 


ot greatneſs, as comprehending nor only ſome neigh- 


bouring Provinces of France, and a part of Maurita- 


nia, bur alſo all Spain, except a ſmall part poſſeſsd as 


yer by the Romans ; from whence they were quite cha- 
ſed afterwards by King Suinthila, King Wamba ſubdu'd 
the Gothick Rebels in France with grear ſucceſs, and 
beat the Fleer of the Saracens, who much. infeſted 
thoſe Seas; but under Mitixa the Gothick Empire 


574. 


646. 
677. 


begun to decline from their ancient Valour, the Goths 1% Ruin or 
being much degenerated, till under the Reign of Ro- me Gothick 
deric it was quite extinguiſſi d. The King himſelf Sh“ 
contributed greatly to irs ſudden downfal ; for ha-? 


ving raviſhd a certain Court Lady call'd Cava, the 
Daughter of Count Julian, Governour of that part 
of MAauritania which belong d to the Goths, as alſo 
over that tract of Spain which lies near the Streights 
of Gibralter; he to revenge himſelf for this affront, 
firſt ſtirr'd up a great many of the King's Subjects a- 
gainſt him, and afrerwards perſuaded the Saracens ro 
paſs out of Africa over into Spain. Theſe to try their 


Fortune, firſt paſs d over with a ſmall number, but quick- 


ly encreaſing by continual Supplies of Men ſent from 
1 — N : d*7 4" . & % > w © home, 
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home, they vanquiſh'd ſuch Forces as Roderic ſent in 


haſt againſt them. After this Succeſs rhe treacherous 


Julian underſtanding that Roderic did intend to bring 


into the Field the whole Forces of his Kingdom, which 


conſiſted of 160000 Men, brought more Saracens over 


into Spain, who being joined with the reft, did ina moſt 
memorable Battle intirely rour this Multitude of un- 
exerciſed and ill arm'd Souldiers, who were ſurpriz d to 
ſee one of their own party call'd Oppas, with the Troops 


under his Command, went over to the Enemy, and 


fell into their Flanck, together with the Forces of Ju- 
lian. Thus all was given over for loſt, and in this one 


Battle fell the whole Power and Splendour of the Got hs, 
which had been famous in Spain for three hundred years, 


Roderic himſelf being kill'd in the Fight, ſo that the 


© Goths being without a Head were quite diſpers d, and 


714. 


Tre Saracens 


all rhe great Cities, partly by force of Arms, partly up- 
on Articles, fell into the Hands of the Enemy within 


cenquerSpain- the ſpace of three Years. Only Auſteria, Biſcay, a part 


viedo. 
Pelagius. 
726. 


Favila. 


of Gallicia and ſome Countries next adjacent to the Pyre- 
nean Mountains remain'd under the Gothe, rather, be- 
cauſe the Enemies did not think it worth their while to 


drive them from theſe Mountainous places, than that the 


Goths truſted to their own Strength to defend themſelves 
againſt them. Into theſe parts alſo rerir'd ſuch Chriſti. 


ans as had eſcap d the Sword of the Enemies. But all the 


reſt of Spain was inhabited by the Saracens and Fews, 


9. 3. To free Spain from this Tyranny, was firſt un- 
dertaken by Pelagius, who (as twas ſaid) was deſcended 
from the Race of the Gothic Kings. This Man being 
choſen King, did recollect the remaining Forces of this 
unfortunate Nation ; and having brought together an 
Army, obtained a ſignal Victory againſt the Moors; 
and in the mean while that the Saracens were weaken- 
ing their Strength in Fance, took from them the City 
of Leon, and ſeveral others. His Son Favila, who ſuc- 


ceeded him, did nothing worth mentioning. But Al- | 


Alfonſo I fonſo the Catholick re-took ſeveral Places from the Moors, 


7357. 
Favila. 


Aurelius. | 


and reigned till the Year 257. Whoſe Son Favila alſo 


Valtantly defended his Kingdom, vanquiſhing the 


Moors in a great Battle. He was kill'd in the Year 768: 
Bur his Succeſſor Aurelius made a ſhameful! Peace 


with rhe "Moors, by vertue of which he was oblig'd to 


[4 . 


give 
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give them ayearly Tribute of a certa in number of Vir- 

gins. He died in the Year 774. His Succeſſor Silo did alſo Silo. 
nothing worth mentioning, and died in the Year 783. 
After him reigned Afonſo the Son of Favila, againſt atfonſus l. 
whom Mauregatus taking up Arms, foro d him our of 
the Kingdom; who, to ſettle himſelf the better in 
the Empire, crav'd aſſiſtance from the Moors, promi- 
ſing them a yearly Tribute of 30 Noble Virgins, and as 

many others. He died in the Year 788. His Succeſſor 
Veremundas did nothing Praiſe-worrhy, except that he veremundum 
recalPd Alfonſo, ſurnamed the Chaſte ; who refuſing ro 791. 
pay the Tribute of the Virgins ro the Moors, gave them 
ſeveral fignal Defeats : But having no Children, he made 
an agreement with Charles the great, that he ſhould 


affiſt him in driving the Moors out of Spain; in recom- 
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pence of which, he was ro be his Heir in the Kingdom 

of Spain, Charles therefore ſent his Son Bernard with 

a puiſſant Army into Spain, but the Spaniards not liking 

the agreement, as being nor willing to be under the 

command of the French, aroſe unanimouſly, and falling 

upon the French near Ronceval, juſt as they were en- 

rring into Spain, entirely routed them, in which Battle 

the famc us Rowland was ſlain, Thus it is related by 

| the Spaniſh Hiſtorians, bur the French. do nor agree 

with them in the relation. Alfonſo did in the Year 

844, whoſe Succeſſor Ramirus moſt gioriouſly uſher'd Ramius. 

in the Spaniſh Liberty. For the Moors demanding the 

Tribute according to the agreement made with Maure- 

gatus, he defeated them in a great Battle, but could 

not take from them many of their ſtrong Holds, being 

with- held partly by inteſtine Commotions, partly by an 

Inroad the Normans made upon him. He died in the 

Year 851. After him ſucceeded his Son Ordonius, who Ordonius . 

reigned with great applauſe; he obtain d a Victory over x 

the Moors, and took ſome of their ſtrong Holds, He 

died in the Year 862, whoſe Son and Succeſſor 4/fonſo, Alfonſo III. 

ſurnamed the Great, fortunately oyercame rhe Rebels 

at home, and the Moors abroad. But by laying too 

heavy Impoſitions upon the People, he drew the ha- 

tred of a great many upon himſelf, and was therefore 

robb'd of the Crown by his Son Garſias, This King Carta. 

valiantly attack d the Moors, but dy d ſoon after. His 

Brother alſo was victorious againſt the Moors, tranſ-. 910. 

ferring the Sear of the Spaniſh Kings: from Oviedo ro 913, 
wth i ly! $9545 460 1 15 es. 
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An Iatrocluction to the "| 

Leon. He died in the Year 923. Bur beſides this Kings 

dom of Oviedo, there aroſe ſeveral other Governments 

Tae Origin of in Spain. For Garſias Sem:nus erected a new Kingdom 

rhe KingdW jn Navarre; and Axuar, Son of Eudo, Duke of Aqui- 
Faure 5 mY 

ard Arragon. rain, having taken ſeveral places from the Moors, took 

upon himſelf, with the conſent of the before- mention d 

Garſias, the Title of Earl of Arragon. Lew alſo, Son 

of Charles the Great, taking Barcelona, conſtituted a 

Governour there, whoſe Name was Bernard, a French- 

man, from whom deſcended the Earls of Barcelona. 

About the time alſo of the above mention'd Kings, 

there were ſeveral Earls or Governours of Old Caſtile, 

who acknowledg'd the foreſaid Kings for their Sove- 

reigns. Theſe Earls being once ſuſpected by King Ordo- 

nius, he call'd them together; who appearing, were all 

kill'd by his Order. Wherefore the Old Caſtiliant, under 


Fk.via Il. the Reign of his Son Favila, a cruel Tyrant, withdraw- 


ing themſelves from the Kingdom of Leon, choſe two 

Governours, under the Name of Judges, who were to 

adminiſter all civil and military Affairs. Bur this Form 
of Government did not laſt long among them, 


Alf lr. F. 4. After Favila Alphonſo the IVth. obtained the 
Kingdom, under whoſe Reign Ferdinand Gonſalvo, Earl 


of Caſtile, perform'd great things both againſt the 

Moors, and Sanctius Abareus, and his Son Garſias, Kings 

of Navarre, Whom he vanquiſhd, Bur Alphonſo him- 

ſelf being unfit to govern the Kingdom, ſurrendred it 
Ramirus Il. to his Brother Ramirus ; who, with the aſſiſtance of the 
931. before-mention'd Ferdinand, beat the Moors in ſeveral 
7 He died in the Tear 950, and was ſucceeded 

Ordonius II. by his Son Ordonius, a valiant Prince, bur did not reign 


Suandius. long, leaving the Kingdom to his Brother Sanctius Craſ- 


ti. "He was baniſn'd by Ordonius, ſurnamed the Me- 
955. ked; but ſcon reſtor d by the help of the Moors, It is 
ſaid, that by certain Articles made betwixt Sanctius 


and Ferdinand, Earl of Caſtile, it was agreed, that Ca- 

965. Nile, after that time, ſhou'd not be oblig'd ro acknow- 
ledge any dependance on the Kings of Leon, He 
Ramius lil. was ſucceeded by Ramirus, who, in his Minority, was 
| 967. under Womens tuition 3 and when grown up, "ook | 
* | 3 eign, 
partly by civil Commotions, paxcly by Inroads made 
y the Moors, the Kingdom was conſiderably weakx- 

5 e ned. | 


very uſeleſs ro rhe Publick. For under his 
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ned, and in great danger of loſing more, ſeveral places 


* alſo, the Aſoors did conſiderable miſchief in thoſe parts, 
taking and plundering, beſides a great many athers, 
the City of Leon; to which Misfortunes the civil Com- 
motions did greatly contribute. But at laſt Veremund 


entring into a Confederacy with the King of Navarre, 
and Garſias Earl of Caſtile, forc'd the Moors out of his 
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being taken from the Chriſtians, Under Veremund II. veremund Il. 


982. 


Kingdom, Him ſucceeded his Son Alphonſo V. under Alſonſo v. 


whole Reign there were great inteſtine Commotions in 


cCaſtile, whereby the Moors were encourag d to attack 


it with ſuch vigour, that they overthrew Garſias, and 
took him Priſoner, whoſe Son Sanctius reveng d him- 


ſelf afterwards upon the Moors, After this great Diſſen- 


tions being ariſen among the Moors, their Empire was 


S 1 


Dr 


divided into ſeveral parts, each Governour ot its Pro- 
vince aſſuming the Name of King. Alpbonſo fucceeded 


999. 


his Son Veremund III. under whoſe Reign there hap- veremun. Il. 
pen d a great Revolution in Spain; for Garſia, Earl of 1025. 


Caſtile, being upon the point of being marry d to the 


ing Siſter at Leon, was there barbarouſly murther'd 


by ſome of his Vaſſals. Caſtile therefore falling to San- 
fius, King of Navarre, who had marry'd the Siſter of 


Garſias, he took upon him the Title of King of Caſtile. Caftile made 
This Sanctius, ſurnamed Major, alſo wag d War againſt « Kingdow. 


Veremund, who had no Children, taking from him, by 
force of Arms, a conſiderable part of the Kingdom. 
Whereupon a Peace was concluded, whereby it was 
agreed, that Sanctius ſhould keep what he had taken 
before; bur, that his Son Ferdinand ſhould marry San- 
dtia, the Siſter of Veremund, ſhe being Heireſs to her 
Brother, and to ſucceed him in the Kingdom of Leon. 
In this manner was Leon, Navarre, and Caſtile, united 


s 


in one Houſe : But in the mean while that Sandtius Ma- San 
Jor was in the Field againſt the Moors, a great Misfor- Major: 


tune happen'd at home, He had particularly recom- 


Z mended to the care of his Queen a very fine Horſe, 
| Which Garſias, her eldeſt Son, had a mind to have, and 


would have obrain'd it from the Mother, if the Maſter 
of the Horſe had not oppos'd it, telling them, That his 
Father would be grearly diſpleas'd ar ir. This Denial 
wrought fo upon the Son, that he accus'd his Mother 
of committing Adultery with the Maſter of the Horſe. 
The matter being examin'd, the King's natural Son, 


Ramirus, . 


«a 


Aus 


* 


II. 


* * : 


"fn Introduction to the 


*Ramirw, proffer'd to juſtifie rhe Innocericy: of the Queen 
in a Duel with Gar/ias and the King being uncertain 
what to do, a Prieſt did at laſt enforce the Confeſſion 


of the Calumny caſt upon the Queen from Garſiu; . 


whereupon Garſia being declar d incapable of ſucceed- 
ing his Father in Caſtile, which did belong ro him by 
his Mother's fide, and Ramirus obrain'd the Succeſſion 


in the 'Kingdom of Arragon as a recompence of his Fi- k 
delity. This Santtins Maj or died in the Year 1035. þ 


* 


ie eis 9. 5. Thus all the Provinces of Spain, which were 


pernic 
Div fion of 
Sva n. 


potſels'd by the Chriſtians, being join d in one Houſe, ir 
ſeem d an eaſie matter to root Gur the Moors divided 
among themſelves, and to reſtore Spain to its former 


ſtate, if the ſame had remain'd under one Head, But 


the Divifon made by Sanctius Major occaſion d moſt 
bloody and pernicious Wars. This before- mentioned 


- Santlius had four Sons: To the Eldeſt, Garſias, he left 
: Navarre and Biſcay ; to Ferdinand, Caſtile; to Gonſalvo, 


Suprarbe and Ripagorſa ; and to Ramirus his natural 


Son, Arragon, giving to each of them the Title of Ning. 


Theſe being all ambitious to be equal in Power and 
Greatneſs to their Father, and thinking their Bounds 
too narrow, fell quickly together by the ears. For 
awhilft Garſia was gone in Pilgrimage to me, Rami- | 
rus endeavour'd to make himſelf Maſter of Navarre 
but the other returning home, chas d him out of Arra- 
gon. There aroſe alſo a War betwixt Ferdinand of Ca- 


tile, and his Brother. in- law Veremund, King of Leon; 


wherein the latter being ſlain in Battle, Ferdinand be- 
came Maſter of Leon, which did by right of Succeſſion 
belong to him. He alſo took from the Moors a great 
part of Portugal. After the Death of Gonſalvo, the 
third Son of Sanctius Major, Ramirus made himſelf Ma- 

ſter of his Territories, and endeavour d alſo to recover; 
by force of Arms, Arragon from the King of Navarre: | 
Nor long after, Ferdinand of Caſtile, and Garſias of 
Navarre, wag'd War together, about. a certain Tract | 


of Ground, wherein Garſias was ſlain in a Battle. By 


his Death Remirus got an opportunity of recovering 
Arragen. Ferdinand, ſurnamed the Great, died in the 
Year 1065, dividing the Empire, to the great detriment 
of Spain, among his three Sons. The eldeſt, Sanctius; 
bad Caſtile; Alfonſo, Leon; Carſia, Gallicia, and a part 
e | _ofh 
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of Portugal, with the Titles of Kings. Sanctius waged 

War with Ramirus of Arragon, whom he ſtew in a Bars Sanctius III. 

tel, but was beaten back again by Sanctius, Son of R- 1067, 

mirus, and the King of Navarre, Afterward having 

driven Alfonſo our of his Territories, and taken Garſias 

- Priſoner, he took poſſeſſion of the Territories belonging 

to his Brothers, but was ſlain in the Siege of Camora, 

which City he endeavour'd ro take from his Siſter. 

Then Alfonſo his Brother, who had hitherro dwelt with alfoas vr. 

the Mooriſh King of Toledo, made himſelf Maſter of 

Caſtile and Leon. And took from the Moors, beſides 1079; 

* ſome other Places, the City of Toledo, which was in 

7 thoſe days eſteem d impregnable, Bur the Moors in 1085, 
Sͤpain having receiv d freſh Re-inforcements out of Afri- 

ca, got new Courage, and falling upon the Chriſtians, 

© defeated them in two Barrels, till A/fonſo got an entire 

| Victory over them, obliging the Mooriſh King of Cor- 

- _ duba to pay him a yearly Tribute. Nevertheleſs he 

was afterwards again overthrown in a Barrel foughr 

| ! with the Moors, where he loſt his only Son, Sanus, 

> * Whoſe Death he reveng'd ſoon after upon them. He 

| | died in the Year 1109. Urraca his Daughter was 

Heireſs to the Kingdom, ſhe being Married to Alfonſo Alfonſo IE 

> 


* * 


King of Arragon; which Marriage, under pretence of | 
too near a Conſanguinity, and Adultery conimitted by | 
the Queen, was afrerwards diſſolved again. Bur, be- 

cauſe Alfonſo would nevertheleſs keep Caſtile as the 

- > Dowry of the Queen, ir cauſed great inteſtine Wars and 

Diviſions. For Alfonſo VIII. Son of Urraca by Raymond Alforiſo VILE, 

of Burgundy, her firſt Husband, who was come out of 

n France to aſſiſt her Father in the Wars againft the Moors, 

IC | was praclaim'd King of Caſtile, in the mean while that 

' |: Alfonſo of Arragon was buſied in taking, beſides ſome 

al ; other Places, the City of Saragoſſa from the Moors. Ar 

Ts # laſt a Peace was concluded betwixt Arragon and Caſtile, 1118. 

. | Afterwards Alfonſo of Caſtile made War againſt the 112%. 

of | Moors with great ſucceſs, raking from them divefs Pla- 

ct ces of note. But Alfonſo of Arragon being flain in a Bat- 1134. 

tel fought with the Moors, and leaving no Children be- 

1S hind him, thoſe of Navarre choſe for their King, Gar/ias; 

he who was of the Race of their former Kings: Bur the 

nt * Arragonians conferr'd the Ctown upon Ramirus, Brother 

45, to the deceaſed King, who had been a Monk. Alfonſo 


oy ef Caſtile; in oppoſition ts borh, pretending ro have a 


Right 


An Introduion to the 
Right to theſe Kingdoms, conquer d a great part of them, 
cauſing himſelf, with conſent of Pope Innocent II. who 
was {uppoledo do it in ſpire to the German Emperours, 
to be proclaimed Emperour of Spain. But this diffe- 
rence was alſo at laſt compoſed, it being agreed that N 

1127. U ſhould give his only Daughter, together with the 

137 Kingdom, to Raymond Earl of Barcellona, by which 
means Cattalonia and Arragon were United ; then Alfonſo 

_ entring into a Confederacy with the Kings of Navarre 
and Arragon, Attack'd again the Moors, taking from 
them the Ciry of Almeria, which in thoſe days was a 
great Sea- port and Harbour for Privateers. Raymond 
took from the Moors Tortoſa, Lerida, and other ſtrong 
Holds. Alfonſo died in the Year 1157. 


Faüunckius IV. H. 6. The ſame Afonſo (though Spain had ſuffered 
224  :- ſufficiently by its being divided into ſo many Govern- 
r ments) left to his Son Sanctius, Caſtile: to Ferdinand, 
1 Leon and Gallicia. Sanfius, who did nothing, that is 
remarkable, except that he beat twice thoſe of Navarre, 
died in the Year 1158, leaving his Son Alfonſo IX, a 
Child of four years of Age, During the time of his Mi. 
nority, there were great Diſturbances in Caſtile, oc- 
caſion d partly by the Diviſions among the Nobility, 


_ Alfonſo Xl. 
: 

[ 

partly by the Wars with Ferdinando of Leon, and San- v 
1 

tl 


ius of Navarre, who took ſeveral Places from the 
Caſtilians. But coming to his riper years, he did extri- 
cate himſelf, though not without great difficulty, out t. 
of thoſe Troubles. In the War againſt the Moors, who F 
always kept the Spaniſh Kings in Exerciſe, he ſuffered Þ y 
extreamly, ſo that he was oblig'd to make a Truce with x4 
them, becauſe the Kings of Navarre and Leon at the] jr 
ſame time fell upon him. At laſt there was a Confede- 7, 
racy made betwixt theſe Kings, with a certain agree- w 
ment, how ſuch Places ſhould be diſpoſed of as ſhould ;, 
be taken from the Moors, In the Year 1210, a moſt Me- 
morable Expedition was undertaken againſt the Moors, 
where preſented themſelves a great many Foreigners ful 
who came to Signalize themſelves ; but a great mam fa 
of chem being ſoon tired out, returned home. At that sk 
time was fought the famous Battle of Laſa, where he 
200000 Moors being flain, they loſt all their Strength 4; 
In this Battle Sandtius King of Navarre, breaking fir 
through a Chain which ſurrounded the Mooriſh Army ty 
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he afterwards bore a Chain with an Emerald in his 
Shield. In this War was taken from the Moors beſides 
other Places, the City of Calatrava. The King of Leon 
took Alcantara. Aifonſo died in the Year 1214, leaving 
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Henry. 


behind him his Son Herry, whoſe Minority occafion'd 
great Diſturbances in the Kingdom; he died without 


Iſſue in the Year 1217. He had two Siſters, the Eldeſt, 
Blanch, was Married to Lewis VIII. Son of Philip Augu- 
ſtus, King of France: The ſecond, Berengaria, was Mar: 
ried ro Alfonſo, King of Leon. The Crown, by Right 
of Succeſſion, did belong to the Eldeſt, and her Heirs : 
Bur out of a hatred the States bore to Strangers, they 
conferr'd the Kingdom upon Ferdinand, Sirnamed the 
Holy, Son of Berengaria, who with all ſpeed imagina- 
ble, poſſeſs'd himſelf of ir, before he could be prevent- 
ed by his Father, ſurmounting all the difficulties which 
were rais d againſt him, partly by his Father, partly by 
ſome of the Nobility. It is related by ſome, That 
Blanch was not the Eldeſt Siſter, but that ſome of the 
Ca#ilian Noblemen did diſpute the right of Berengaria 
to the Crown, becauſe the Pope had declar d her Mar- 
riage with Alphonſo void, and their Children illegitimate, 
as being too near in Bloud. By the death of Alfonſo, 
Leon and Caſtile were reunited under Ferdinand, at 
what time the Moors ſuffer'd extreamly in their Affairs. 


King Fames of Arragon took from them Majorca, in 


the Year 1232. Minorca in the Year 1234. Wica in 
the Year 1238. The City and Kingdom of Valencia, 
Ferdinand took from them, beſides other places, in the 
Year 1230, Merida and Badajoz. In the Year 1236, 
the City and Kingdom of Corduba: Murcia ſurrender d 
it ſelf to the protection of Caſtile. In the Year 1243, 


Faen, Sevile, and the greateſt part of Andaluzia. Bur 


whilſt he was making Preparations to carry the War in- 
to Africa, he died in the Year 1252. 


Pcrdinandus 
Sanctius. 


1230. 


1230. 


1240. 
1248. 


§. 7. The Hiſtory of the next following Years is Alſonſo x. 


full of Troubles and Diviſions. Aifon/o, tis true, was 
famous in foreign Countries for his Wiſdom and great 
Skill in Aſtronomy, ſo that it is rep orted ot him, that 
he uſed ro ſay, That if God would have adviſed with 
him at the time of the Creation of the World, the World 
ſhould have been made more uniform; yet he was unfor- 
tunate at home, and hated by his Subjects. The firit 

"HE 3 Occaſion 
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occaſion of which was, that he being deſirous to fill his 


Treaſury, which was exhauſted, he caus d the current 


Coin to be diminiſh'd, which enhanc'd the price of eve- 
ry thing, and whilft ro prevent this, he ſer certain rates 
on all Commodities, which occaſion d a general ſcarci- 
ty of all things, the People not being willing to ſell at 


his rates. He was by ſome of the Electors choſen Ro- ; 
man Emperour: but becauſe his Children were then 


very young, and great Diviſions aroſe among his No- 


bles, he delay d for a great many years to go thither, 
and to receive the Imperial Crown; till in the Year 3 


1275, a fancy took him all on a ſudden, to go and 


take poſſeſſion of the Empire, though Rudolph of Hab - 
burgh was already got into the Imperial Throne. Bur 


his Journey was ended in Provence, he returning from 


thence home by the perſuaſion of the Pope, who afrer- * 
wards excommunicated him, and obliged him alſo to 
' renounce the Title of Emperour, After the death of 
Ferdinand his eldeſt Son, Sanctius the younger Brother 
did aim at the Succeſſion, tho' Ferdinand had left Chil- | 


dren behind him. This rais'd a Jealouſie berwixt the F - 


Father and Son, who roſe in open Rebellion againſt 


his Father, being aſſiſted by the major part of the 
States; which Commotion however ceas'd with the 
death of Alfonſo, Under rhe Reign of this King many 


| Bartels were fought againſt the Moors with various ſuc- 


ceſs, In the year alſo 1282 happened the Sicilian Ve- 
ſpers, by which means Peter King of Arragon obtain d 
the Kingdom of Sicihh, he having before a pretence to 


it, as having married Conſtantia the Daughter of Man- 
fred. Againſt this Sanctius the Son of Ferdinand, his 


elder Brother rais'd ſeveral Diſturbances, which he 


overcame all by his Wiſdom: He died in the Year 1295. 


During the time of the Minority of his Son Ferdinand IV. 
the Kingdom of Caſtile was overwhelm'd with rrouble. 
After he came to Age, he undertook an Expedition 
againſt the Moors, taking from them Gibralter, and 


died in the flower of his Age. Under the Reign of 
. this King, James King of Arragon was preſented with 


the Kingdom of Sardinia, by the Pope, who pretended 
to have a right of diſpoſing of it; and thole of Piſa be- 
ing then in poſſeſſion of the ſame, were afterwards bea- 
ren out by the Arragonians. The Minority alſo of Afenſo 


XI. was full of troubles, Ar that time the Moors had 


aga'n 


> o 
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again receiv'd a great Re-inforcement out of Africa, 
the Caſtilians nevertheleſs obtain d a moſt fignal Victo- 
ry over them in the Year 1340, in which Battel, tis 
ſaid 200000 were ſlain on the fide of rhe Moors, and 
but only 25000 Spaniards» At that time Alzira was 
taken, and a Peace concluded with the King of Grana- 


da, under condition that he ſhould be tributary to Ca- 
ſtile, This King died in the Siege of Gibralter, which 
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1324. 


1350. 


he had loſt before. His Son Pieter, ſirnamed The Cruel, Pieter the 
reigned very tyrannically, He drew the Hatred of e 


moſt of his Subjects upon himſelf by parting from his 
Queen Blanch, whom he afterwards, tho? innocent, for 
the ſake of a Concubine, caus'd to be murther d. This 
occaſionꝰd a Plot againſt him, which he ſuppreſs'd with 
a great deal of Bloodſhed, In the mean while a War 
aroſe betwixt him and Pieter IV. King of Arragon, 
who aſſiſted the Rebels in Caſtile, who had ſet up for 


their King, Henry the King's Brother, begotten on a 


Concubine call'd Eleonora Guſman: With him alſo 


3 join'd a great many French Voluntiers: ſo thar falling 
upon Pieter of Caſtile, he forcd him to flee into Agui- 


tain, Bur he having rais'd there a conſiderable Army, 
rerurn'd into Spain, defeated Henry, and obliged him 
to flee into France, but did nor deſiſt from his Tyran- 
ny, whereby he quite loſt the Affection of his Subjects: 
And Henry having gather d another Army in France, 
rerurn'd into Caſtile ; where being aſſiſted by the Ca- 


1366, 


ftilians, he vanquiſh'd Pieter, and in the flight kilPd 1369, 


him with his own hands. 


5. 8, Our of the Race of this Henry II. firnam'd The Henry Ul 


Baſtard, ſprang afterwards Princes who prov'd very 


miſchievous to Spain, Henry himſelf did ar firſt labour 


under great Difficulries, the neighbouring Nations at- 
racking him every where; yet he ſurmounted them, 
and ar laſt made Peace with them all, Bur rhe Favour 


of his Nobles he bought with Money, He died in the john ii. 


Year 1379. His Son Fohn endeavour'd to obtain the 
Crown of Portugal of Ferdinand its King, whoſe Daugh- 


ter he had married. But the Portugueſes, out of a 


hatred againſt the Caſtilians, ſer up for their King, 
John natural Son to Pieter King of Portugal, who 
maintain'd himſelf againſt the Caſtilians, routing them 
near to Aliumbaret; which Victory the Portugueſes 


D 3 mightily 
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mightily boaſt of in their Hiſtories. Caſtile was at that 
rirne in great danger, the Engliſb ſid ing with the Portu- 
gueſes, under the Duke of Lancaſter, who having mar- 
ried Conſtantia, the Daughter of Pieter ſirnamed The 
Cruel, pretended to the right of that Crown, bearing 


alſo the Title and Arms: Bur the Buſineſs was at laſt 
compos d, by marrying the Daughter of the Engliſp 


1390. 
Henry III. 


John Il. 


1453. 


1442. 
Henry IV. 


Duke to the Prince of Caſtile; after which alſo a Peace 
was concluded with Portugal. John died by a fall from 
his Horſe. His Son Henry III. was a ſickly Prince, un- 
der whole Minority great Divifions aroſe in the King. - 
dom. During the time of his Reign he did nothing re- 
markable, except that he reſtor'd the Revenues which 
the Nobles had alienated from the Crown. He died in 
the Year 1407, leaving behind him John II. a Child of 
two Months old. The tuition of this Prince was, be- 
ſides his Mother, committed to Ferdinand his Uncle, to 
whom the States did offer the Kingdom, which he ge- 
nerouſly refuſing to accept of, he obtain d afterwards 
the Crown of Arragon. This King being, under the 
tuition of his Mother, grown very Effeminate, only ad- 
dicted to Voluptuouſneſs, having no Genius nor inclina- 
tion for publick Buſineſs, committed the whole manage- 
ment to his Favourite Alvarez de Luna, an ambitious 
Man, which occaſion'd great Jealouſies in his Nobles 
againſt him. This King taking his Favourite's part a- 
gainſt the Nobility, an open War enſued betwixt them, 
the Rebels being headed by his own Son, and the City 
of Toledo declar'd againſt the King. Ar laſt the King 
being tir d with the many Inconveniencies, cut this Fa- 
vourites Head off; but died himſelf in the Year next 
following. Under the Reign ot this King a War broke 
out betwixt the Spaniards and thoſe of Granada, where- 
in the firſt ſignaliz d themſelves to their advantage. In 
the Year 1420, King Alfonſo of Arragon was adopred 
by Joan Queen of Naples; but a difference ariſing be- 


twixt Joan and Alfonſo, ſhe declar d the ſaid Adoption 


void and null, receiving in his ſtead Lews Duke of 
Anjou; which afterwards occaſion'd bloody Wars be- 
twixt France and Spain: Yer Alfonſo at laſt kept the 
upper hand, making himſelf Maſter of Naples, and lea- 
ving the ſame to his natural Son Ferdinand. In the 


Kingdom of Caſtile ſucceeded ohn his Son Henry IV. 


rhe {cand3} to the Spaniſh Nation. He being incapable 
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of begetting Children, to take away this ſuſpicion, hir'd 
one Bertrand Corva, who for this ſervice was made Earl 
of Ledeſma, to lie with the Queen ; who having broughr 
forth a Daughter call'd Foan, Henry caus'd her to be 
proclaim'd Heireſs ro the Crown, What confirm'd this 
the more was, that the Queen afterwards had another 
Baſtard begotten by another perſon. To remove this 
Shame, and to exclude Joan from the Succeſſion of the 
Crown, the Nobles of Spain enter'd into an Aﬀeciarion 
and putting the Image of Henry upon a Scaffold, they 


there formally accus d him, and afterwards, having ta- 
ken off his Ornaments, threw ir from the Scaffold, at 


the ſame time proclaiming Alfonſo, Brother of Henry, 
their King. From hence aroſe moſt pernicious inteſtine 


Wars, which ended in bloudy Battels. During theſe 


troubles Alfonſs died : Abour the ſame time, Ferdinand 
Son of John II. King of Arragon, whom his Father had 
declar'd King of Sicih, propos d a Marriage with Ja- 
bella, Henry's Siſter, to whom the rebellious Caſtilians 
had offer d the Crown, and forc'd Henry to confirm 
the right of J/abe//a to the Crown; whereupon the 
Nuptials were celebrated, bur privately: Yer would 


Henry, by making this Conceſſion void, have afterwards 
ſer up again the Title of Joan, whom he had promis d 


in Marriage to Charles Duke of Aquizain, Brother to 
Lews XI. King of France: bur he dying ſuddenly, 
Henry at laſt was reconcil'd to Ferdinand and I/abella, 
and died in the Year 1472, 
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1469. 


6. 9. From this match of Ferdinand (whom the Ca- Ferdinand 
ilians call The Vth. or The Catholic) with Iſabella, *** Catholick 


d Iſabella. 


ſprang the great Fortune and Power of Spain; it, under Ie Kingdom 


his Reign, arriving to that pitch of Greatneſs, which 
ever ſince has made it both the Terrour and the Envy 
of Europe. This Ferdinand alſo met with ſome obſtacles 
at the beginning of his Reign, the States of Caſtile ha- 
ving limited his Power within too narrow Bounds: 


of Caſtile and 
Arragon uni- 
ted, 


And Joan, the late King Henry's ſuppos d Daughter, 


having contracted a match with Alfonſo King of Portu- 
gal, who entring Caſtile with a puiſſant Army, caus'd 
her to be proclaim'd Queen; but the Portugueſes being 
ſoundly beaten, the whole deſign vaniſh'd, and Joan re- 
tiring into a Monaſtery, the civil Commotions were to- 
tally ſuppreſs d. The next care of Ferdinand was to re- 
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gulate ſuch Diſorders as were crept into the Govern- ug 
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ment in the former Reigns ; wherefore he caus d that fol 

Law bock ro be compil'd, which from the City of Jo- tal 

ro, Where it was firſt publiſh'd, is call d Leges Tauri, In | in 

The frf# be. the Year ailo 1478, the famous Spaniſh Inquifition was | pre 

inning of the firſt inſtirured by him againſt the Moors and Fews, who the 

Spaniſh In. having once profeſs d themſelves Chriſtians, did after- of 
gi. wards return to their Idolatry and Superſtitious Wor- vai 

| ſhip. This Court of Inquiſition is efteem'd an inhumane +-}| Inl 

and execrable Tribunal among other Nations, and car- aft 

ries the greateſt Injuſtice with ir, in ordering the Chil- wh 

dren to bear the Guilr of their Parents, nor permitting Eu 

any body ro know his Acculers to clear himſelf againſt tro 

them: Bur the Spanzards aſcribe to this Inquiſition, the me 

benefit which they enjoy of one Religion, the variety the 

of which has brought great inconveniencies upon other the 

States: Tis true, by thoſe means you may make Hy- der 

1497. pocrites not ſincere Chriſtians. After he had order'd Fer 
his Affairs at home, and after the death of his Father, Fre 

1481. taken upon him the Government of Arragon, he under- ſe 

took an Expedition againſt the Moors of Granada, ter 

1483. which laſted ren Years, wherein the Spaniards were | Ne, 

-*_- routed near Malaga, but quickly revengd themſelves {ce 

1 upon their Enemies, taking from them one place after late 
| Grenada fe- another, till at laſt they befieg'd the City of Granada of 
with 50000 Foot and 12000 Horſe; and having forc'd the 
the King Boabdiles to a ſurrender, they pur an end to the 


1492. the Kingdom of the Moors in Spain, after it had ſtood he 
l.hbere for above 700 Years: And to prevent the poſſibi- Ex 


lity of their ever encreaſing again in Spain, he baniſh'd Po 
1700 Families of Jews and Moors out of Spain, by | He 
which means, the Kingdom nevertheleſs was deſpoil'd ſal: 
pl vaſt Riches, and of a great number of Inhabirants, Gr, 

© + _ After this he took from them Mazalquivir, Oran, Pen- | be: 
non de Velez, and Mellilla, ſituated upon the Coaſt of | ſell 

\ Barbary. Ferdinand alſo made uſe of this opportuniry 150 
to teach his Nobles, who were grown over: powerful, reb 


their due Reſpect and Obedience to the King, and rook | pea 

upon himſelf the Sovereign Diſpoſal of all the Spaniſh | Fer 

Orders of Knighthopd, which were grown ro that the 

exceſs of Riches and Power in Spain, that they were þ W: 
formidable ro irs Kings. Much abour the ſame time cor 
1494. Chriſtcpher Columbus, a Genoueſe, diſcover'd America, | 
e e bis Offers hal ben rein d by the Kings of Por? | we 
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tugal and England; and after he had been ſeven Years * 
ſolliciring at the Court of Caſtile for a ſupply to under- 
take the Voyage: Ar laſt 17000 Ducats were employ'd 
in equipping three Veſſels, out of which Stock ſuch 
prodigious Conqueſt and Riches have aceru d to Spain, 

that ever ſince it has aim d at the univerſal Monarchy 

of Europe. How eaſily the Spaniards did conquer theſe 

vaſt Countries, and with what Barbarity they us d the 
Inhabitants, is too long to be related here. Not long 

after a War was kindl'd betwixt Spain and France, 
which has been the occaſion of inſpeakable Miſeries in 
Europe; after theſe two warlike Nations were freed 

from that Evil which had hitherto diverted them from 
medling with Foreign Affairs, the French having rid 
themſelves from the Engliſh, and the Spaniards from 

the Moors, For when Charles VIII. King of Fance un- De fit riſe 
dertook an Expedition againſt the Kingdom of Naples, Lier 
Ferdinand did not judge it for his Intereſt, to let the prance and 
French, by conquering this Kingdom, to become Ma- Spain. 
ſters of Traly ; eſpecially, ſince by marrying his Daugh- 

rers he was in Alliance with England, Portugal, and the 
Netherlands, and befides the then Kings of Naples de- 
ſcended from the Houſe of Arragon : And tho? France 
lately enter'd with him into a Confederacy, by vertue 
of which the French gave up Rouſſilion to Spain, hoping 
thereby to bring over Ferdinand to their Party ; never- 
theleſs, when he perceiv'd that by all his Interceſſions 
he could not diſſwade him from undertaking of this 
Expedition, he enterd into a Confederacy with the 
Pope, Emperour, Venice and Milan, againſt France. 
| He alſo ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Neapolitans, Gon- 
ſalvus Ferdinand de Cerdua, afterwards firnam'd The 
Grand Captain, under whole Condudt the French were 
beat cur of the Neapolitan Territories, whilſt he him- 

ſelf made an inroad into Languedock, In the Year 

15co the Moors living in the Mountains near Granada 
. | rebell'd, and were not without great difficulty ap- 

peas'd. Afterwards an Agreement was made betwixt 
Ferdinand and Lewis XII. King of France, concerning 
the Kingdom of Naples, under pretence, to make 
War from thence againſt the Turks ; which being ſoon 
conquer d by their joint Power, they divided it ac- 
cording to their Agreement. But becauſe each of them 75 
would have had this delicious Morſel for 8 

| | they 
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they fell at variance concerning the Limits and ſome o. 
ther matters which intervenꝰd betwixt two Nations that 
had an animoſity againſt one another: Wherefore they 
came quickly to Blows, and Gonſalvus routed the French, : 
near Ceriniola, took the City of Naples, beat them again 
near the River Liris or Garigliano, and taking Caj eta, te 
drove the French a ſecond time out of the Kingdom off. 
Naples: But Gonſalvus was not rewarded by Ferdinand af 
Fr 


accord ing to his Deſerts ; for he not only leſſen'd his 


Authority at Naples, bur alſo being ſuſpicious that he ei. y 
ther intended to keep that Kingdom for Philip, Son. in. th 
law to Ferdinand, or elle for himſelf, Ferdinand under. W - 
took a Journey in Perſon to Naples, on purpole to bring 
Gonſalvus handſomely away from thence; and taking? 
him along with him into Spain, he treated him ill for his 
great deſerts: In the mean time died the Queen 7/abella, th 
which occaſion d ſome Differences betwixt Ferdinand up 
and his Son- in- law Philip the Netherlander, Ferdinand i ni 
pretending, according to the laſt Will of 1/abella, to take a 
upon him the Adminiſtration of Caſtile. And to main- Ach. 
rain his Claim the better, he enter into a Confederacyſ;;, 
with France, by marrying Germana de Foix, Siſter to W 
Lewis XII. hoping thereby to obtain a powerful Aſſi. I (., 
ſtance, in caſe Philip ſhould come to attack him: But 75 
Philip coming into Spain, and taking upon him the Ad- N, 
miniſtration of the Government in the name of his La- 
dy Joan, Ferdinand retir d into Arragon. But Philip died 
ſoon after, whoſe Queen Joan being not in her right = 
Wits, yet undertook the Adminiſtration of the Govern-ſ 1, 
ment, not without the oppoſition of ſome of the chief o 
the Nobility ; wherefore, the Adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment was by common conſent committed to Ferdi. fy 
24nd, after his return from Naples, notwithſtanding the 
Emperour Maximilian did pretend to it, in the right o 
his Grandſon Charles. In the Year 1508 Ferdinand en. dic 
ter d into a Confederacy againſt the Venetians, where. his 
by he regain d the Cities of Calabria, Brindiſi, Otranto 
Trano, Mola and Polignano, which the Venetians had 
formerly obtain d for ſome Services done to the Næapo 
litans. But as ſoon as Ferdinand perceiv d that the Ve 
netians were like to be ſwallow'd up by the Emperou 
and France, the Pope and he left the Confederacy, think fre 
ing it more convenient to preſerve the State of Venice 
ſince by adding the Territories of Venice to thoſe ol 
Milan 
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Milan, which were then poſſeſs'd by the French, they 
ould have grown too powerful in Italy. Hence aroſe a 
Var, in which John de Albert, King of Navarre, ta- 
„xing part with the French, was upon inſtigation of Fer- 
Uinand excommunicated by the Pope; under which pre- 
text Ferdinand took an opportunity to poſſeſs himſelf of 
hat part of the Kingdom, which lies on the Spaniſh ſide 1512. 
of the Pyrenean Mountains; which ſince that time the 
rxrench have in vain indeavour'd to recover. In the Ferdinand 
 l-Year 1510 the Spanzards took Bugia and Tripolis upon ws Na- 
IArhe Coaſt of Barbary ; but were routed in the Iſland of 
"MGcrbis, This wiſe King died in the Year 1516. 


$. 10. Him ſucceeded his Grandſon by his Daughter, Charles. 
Charles, the fifth Emperour of that Name, who, with 
the aſſiſtance of the Cardinal X:menes, immediately took 
upon himſelf the Adminiſtration of the Government, 
his Mother, to whom the ſame did belong, being inca- 
e pable of Adminiſtring ir. This Prince, who, ſince Charles 

Ithe Great, was the moſt Potent Prince that hath been in 
Europe, ſpent the greateſt part of his Life in Travels and 
Wars. In the very beginning of his Reign, there were 
ſome Commotions in Spain, which were ſoon appeaſed. 
John de Albert alſo made an Inrode into the Kingdom of 
Navarre, in hopes to recover it, but was quickly re- 
I pulſed. But with the French, during his whole Life, he 
waged continual Wars. For, though in the Year 1516, 
he made a League with King Francis I. whereby the 
Daughter of Francis was promiſed to him in Marriage; 
yet was this Tie not ſtrong enough ro with-hold the Ani- 
moſity of theſe two couragious Princes. Charles who was 
fluſh'd up with the great Succeſs of his Houſe, had al- 

ways in his Mind his Motto, Plus ultra. But Francis, 
vho was ſurrounded every- where by ſo potent a Prince, 
did oppoſe his Defigns with all his Might, fearing, left 

his Power ſhould grow too ſtrong both for him and all 
the reſt of Europe. Charlesobtain'd a moſt particular ad- 
vantage, when the Imperial Dignity was conferr'd up- 1519. 
on him ; ro obtain which for himſelf, or ſomebody elle, 
Francis had labour d with all his Might, bur in vain, Wars berwixy 
Nobert de Mare, Lord of Sedan, withdrawing himſelf gms 
from the Emperour, and putting himſelf under the Pro- 
tection of France, with whoſe aſſiſtance he attack d 
A the Lord of Emmerick, who was under the Emperour's 

| DD... Protection, 
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Protection, adminiſter d new matter of Jealouſie, which tl 
quickly broke out into an open flame in the Netherland. h 


In which War the French loft Tournay and St. Amant, m 
bur beat the Imperialiſts from before Meziores. Charles E 


alſo did intend to drive the French out of Milan upon P. 


inſtigation of Pope Leo X. Charles pretending that} A 
Francis had neglected to receive this Dutchy in fife of I 


the Empire, bear the French near Bicoque. Fonterabie Pe 


alſo, which they had taken by ſurprize, was re-taken? m 


by force from the French. Ir proy'd alſo very diſad - St 


vantageous to them, that the Conſtable Charles of Bour- ve 
bon ſided with the Emperour ; and entring Provence, be- gr 
ſieg d Marſeilles ; which nevertheleſs he was forc'd to C 
quit, as ſoon as Francis march'd with all his Forces that th: 
way into lrah to recover the Mzlaneze. Where he} be 


took the City of Milan, bur at the Siege of Pavia was lat 


1525, 


endeavour d to give the Emperour ; for 4 the help of | wit 
er 


-artack'd by the Imperial Generals, who totally routed to 
his Army, and having taken him Priſoner, carry'd him dit 
into Spain. The King himſelf was in part the occaſion} Tt 
of this loſs, he having ſent a great part of his Army to- dy 
wards Naples and Savona; and thoſe that remain'd 0 
with him, were moſt Italians, 8 ey and Griſons, 140 ma 


did not perform their Duty in the Battel; and moſt of 
his Generals were of Opinion, to avoid the hazard of 
a Battel, by retiring under the City of Milan. The pre 
French alſo ſucceeded ill in the Diverſion which they hin 


Charles Duke of Geldres, and the Friſelanders, for they | ſen! 
were at that time worſted by Charles's Forces, there | de 
were ſome that advis'd Charles to ſer Francis at liberty tha! 
without any Ranſom, and by this Act of Generoſity to bur 
oblige him for ever: but he follow'd the Counſels of len; 
ſuch as did adviſe to make advantage of ſo great a Pri- firſt 
toner. He therefore impos'd very hard conditions up- Sich 
on him; which Francis refuſing to accept of, out of con- 
diſcontent fell into a dangerous Sickneſs, ſo that Charles whi 
himſelf went to viſit and comfort him; though he was rene 
ad vis d to the contrary by his Chancellour Gallinaca, | Nap 


Who alledg'd, chat ſuch a viſit, where he did not intend out 


to promiſe the Priſoner his Liberty, would rather ſeem Was 
ro proceed from Covetouſneſs, and fear of loſing the Bur, 
advanrage of his Ranſom, than from any civility or Top 
good inclination towards him. And this Sickneſs was fron 
rhe real cauſe, why ar laſt the Treaty, concerning his 
48237974 PE. | Liberty 


him into another Sickneſs, or Death it ſelf. 
' mean time, the prod igious Succeſs which attended the 
Emperour, did raiſe no ſmall Jealouſie among other 
Princes; and by inſtigation of Pope Clement VII. three 
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Liberty, which had been ſo long on foot, was finiſt'd, 
the Emperour fearing that his Diſcontent might plunge 
n the 


Armies were rais'd to maintain rhe Liberty of Teal. 
To prevent this Storm, and eſpecially ro withdraw the 


Tope from the Confederacy, the Emperour's Generals 
march'd directly againſt Rome, which they took by 


Storm (where Charles of Bourbon was ſlain, ) and for ſe- 
veral days together plunder'd the City, and committed 
great Outrages. The Pope himſelt was beſieg d in the 
Caſtle of St. Angelo; and Charles, at the ſame time that 
the Pope was inclos d, his own Forces caus d Prayers to 
be made for 40 days together, for his Deliverance; at 


laſt, forc d by Famine, he was forc d to ſurrender, and Rome ta 
to renounce the above-mention'd League. The Con. H Charles v. 
ditions on which Francs had obtain'd his Liberty, were, 1527. 


That Francs ſhould ſurrender the Dukedom of Burgun- 
dy; to renounce the Sovereignty over Flanders and Ar- 
tos; quit all his pretences upon Naples and Milan; to 


yu 


of 


les 


as 
4 
ad 
was to be put into the poſſeſſion of the Dukedom of 


m 
he 


Or 


as 


is 


marry the Emperour's Siſter Eleonora, and to give his 
of two Sons as Pledges for the performance of theſe Arti- 


cles. But as ſoon as he got into his own Kingdom he 

proteſted againſt the Treaty, which was extorted from 
him during his Impriſonment: And making a League 
with the Pope, England, Venice, the Suiſi and Florence, 


ſent an Army into Italy under the Command of Ode: 


de Foix, Lord of Lautree, This occaſion d not only 
that very groſs words paſs d between theſe two Princes, 
bur rhey alſo gave one another the Lye, and a Chal- 
lenge paſs'd betwixt them; But Lautree, who had at 


firſt great ſucceſs, being deſtroy d with his Army by 


Sickneſs in the Siege of Naples, a Peace was at laſt APeace md 
concluded at Cambray, in the Year 1529, by vertue of * Cambray. 

which, Francs paid for his Sons 2550000 Rixdollars, 
renounc'd his Pretenſions ro Flanders, Artois, Milan, and 
Naples, and marry'd Eleonora, Siſter to the Emperour ; 
out of which Marriage, if a Son ſhould be born, he 


t Burgundy, In the Year 1530, Charles was Crown'd by 
Pope Clement VIII. at Bononia, whereby he obrain'd 


from the Emperour, that the Commonwealth of Florence, 
4 19S | ſhou:'d 
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ſnould be made a Principality, and the ſaid City was by 
force obliged to admit this Change. Alexander de Medi. 
cis being conſtituted Duke, to whom the Emperour mar. 
ried his natural Daughter Margaret. In the fame Year 
the Biſhop of Utrecht reſign d the Soveraignty of that 
Ciry, and the Province of Over-y/e/, into the Hands of 
Charles, and the Provinces of Geldern,  Xutphen, Gronin. 

en ; the Twente and Drente alſo fell into his Hands, 
the Year 1535, he went with a puiſſant Army into 
Africa, took Tunis and Goletta, reſtoring the King. 
dom of Tunis to Muleaſſa, who was baniſhed before 
by Haradin Barbaroſſa, but in Goletta he left a Garri. 
ſon. In the Year 1537, another War broke out betwixt 
Charles and Francis: For the latter could nor digeſt 
the loſs of Milan; and being adviſed by the Pope, that 
when-ever he intended ro Attack Milan, he ſhould firk 
make himſelf Maſter of Savoy; and Francis Sforza dy- 
ing at the ſame time, he fell upon Charles Duke of Sa. 
voy ; and under pretence, that he defrauded his Mother 
of her Dowry, drove him quite our of Savoy and con- 
quer'd a great part of Piedmont, But the Emperour, 


Who was reſolved to annex the Dutchy of Milan to his 


Family, came to the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Savy, 
and at the Head of his Army, entring Provence, took 
Aix, and ſome other Places; but his Army being much 
weakned with Sickneſs, for want of Proviſions he was 
forced to retire again. In the Netherlands, the Dnperia- 
liſts took St. Paul and Monſtrevil, killing great Num- 
bers of the French. Through Mediation of the Pope, 
Paul III. a Truce of 10 Years was concluded at Ni 
in Provence; after which theſe two Princes had a friend- 
ly Interview at Aigues Mortes. And in the next fol. 
lowing Year, the Emperour, againſt the advice of his 
Friends, ventur d to take his way through the very heart 
of France, being deſirous with all poſſible ſpeed to com- 
ſe the Diſorders, which were ariſen at Ghent. Yet 
had he before by the Coneſtable Anna Montmorency, ca- 
jolled Francis into a belief, that he would reſtore to him 
the Dutchy of Milan, which however he never intended 
to perform. In the Year 1541, he undertook an Expe- 
dition againſt Algiers in Africa, at the latter end of tht 
Year, againſt the advice of the Pope, and others of his 
Friends, who perſuaded him to ſtay till next Spring. He 
there Landed his Army with good Succeſs ; bur 2 
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days after ſuch prodigious Storms and Rains did fall, 
which diſperſed his Ships, and ſpoiled the Fire locks of 
the Souldiers, that the Emperour was obliged, with the 
Joſs of one half of his Army, to return into Spain. In 
the Year next following, Francis broke with him again, 
under pretence that his Ambaſſadours Ceſar Fregoſus, and 


by the way of Venice, to go to the Ottoman Port, were 
upon the River Po Murthered by Order of the Gover- 


entring Brabant on one fide, the Duke of Orleans on 
the other fide, took Lyxemburgh and ſome other places. 
The Dauphin befieg'd Perpignan, but was oblig d ro 
raiſe rhe Siege: The famous Pirate Barbaroſſa, did by 
the inftigation of Francis, grear miſchief on rhe Sea- 
coaſts of Calabria, deſtroying Niſſa in Provence by Fire. 
Charles ſeeing himſelf at once attack d in ſo many pla- 
ces, ferring aſide the Differences which were ariſen about 
the Divorce betwixt Henry and his Aunt Catharine, 
made a League with Henry King of England, wherein 
it was agreed, That the Emperour ſnould force his way 
through Campaigne, whilſt Henry enter d into Picarqh, 
that ſo they might, by joining their Forces, ruin the 
whole Power of Fance. The Emperour therefore, with 
an Army of 50 men, beat the Duke of Cleves in 
the Netherlands, forcing him to ſurrender Guelderland ; 
and after having recover d the places in Luxemburgh, 
. taken before by rhe French, enter'd into Campaigne, 
taking by force Lygny and Diſiar: Francis kept 
with his Army on the other ſide of the River Marne, 
nd · ¶ and nor daring to fight the Imperialifts, contented him- 
ſelf ro ravage the Country which they were to march 
through, ro endeavour to cut off their Proviſions: Ne- 
vertheleſs the Imperial Army found a ſufficient quantity 
It Eſpernay and Chaſteau Thirry. This occaſion'd ſuch 


were for leaving the City, if the King, by his Preſence, 
had not encourag'd them to ſtay. And if, on the other 
fide, King Henry had acted according to the Agreement, 
they might eaſily have got the French Army betwixt 
the them, and in all Likelyhood, would have pur a period 
to the French Greatneſs. Bur Henry being detain'd ar 
the Sieges of Bologne and Monſtrevil, ſent word to the 
Emperour, That he would not ſtir further till he _ 

| made 


Anthony Rinco, which he had ſent through the Milaneſe, 


nour of Milan, Wherefore Milliam Duke of Cleves 


a Terrour and Confuſion in Paris, that the Citizens 
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made himſelf Maſter of theſe two places, Charles then 
began to ſuſpect the King of England, whom he per- 
ceived meerly to be for his own Intereſt, and did not 
think fit to truſt any longer; conſidering alſo with him- 
ſelf what vaſt Charges he was at in this War, and how 
thereby his Deſigns were retarded which he had proje- 
cted againſt the Proteſtants in Germany; as alſo, that r. 
his Forces had received a conſiderable overthrow in la- h 
. ly, near Cari ola, from the French, he made thereupon a v 
Peace made Peace with Francs at Crefpy, in the County of Vals. v 
15 S Then Charles undertook to tubdue the Proteſtants, en- 
Charles wa- tring, for that purpoſe, into a League with Pope Paul fl 5 
ges War a- III. which War he carried on with ſuch ſucceſs, that I x; 
WE, ;, without great trouble he overthrew them, making their I. 
Germany, Chief Heads, the Elector of Saxony and 8 of n. 
1547. Heſſe, Priſoners : The Emperour made ule of this Poli- B 
cy, in fomenting Diviſions betwixt Duke Maurice and if «, 

his Couſin, the Elector of Saxony : and refufing to fight I re 

with them ar firſt, he thereby prorracted the War, fore. D 

ſeeing that a Confederacy under ſo many Heads would y 

not laſt long, and that the Cities which contributed ſu 

the moſt towards ir, would grow quickly weary of the P. 

Charges of the War, Francis allo, and Henry VIII. in 

were both of them lately dead, who elſe, queſtionleſs, P. 

with all their power, would have oppos d his deſigns of WM x 
oppreſſing the Proteſtants, thereby ro make himſelf ab- Il ty 

ſolute Maſter in Germany. The Heads alſo of the Pro- be 

te ſtant League did greatly contribute to their own Miſ- N ch 

fortune, they having let lip ſeveral opportunities, eſpe- Þ th 

cially at firſt, before the Emperour had rightly ſettled in 

his matters, when they might have done him confidera- Þ ſh, 

ble miſchief; nevertheleſs Charles was no great gainer ag 

by theſe Victories, becauſe he us d the Conquer'd, whom en 

he was not able to keep in obedience by force, with too th 

much rigour, keeping the Captive Princes in too cloſe ¶ an 

an Impriſonmenr, He alſo diſobliged Maurice Elector C; 

of Saxony, after his Father - in- la the Landgrave of Heſſe ff ipe 

had by his perſuaſions ſurrender'd himſelf to the Empe- me 

rour. The Elector therefore being perſuaded: by the ſin 

Prayers of his Children and others, who objected ro vir 

him, That by his Aſſiſtance their Religion and Liberty Mari 

1550, were in danger ot being loſt, he fell unawares upon ¶ be 
Charles, whom, under favour of the Night and a Fog, he I me 
forc'd to retire from In/pruck, After this Exploit a Peace 
was 
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where, in the Treaty ar Paſſaw, the Proteſtant Religi- Treat) a: Taft 


on was eſtabliſſ d. In the mean while Henry II. King 
of France, coming to the aſſiſtance of the Proteſtants, 
had taken Merz, Toul and Verdun. The Emperour at- 
tackt Macz again with great fur y, but having been fain 
to leave it after a conſiderable loſs ſuſtain d, he diſcharg d 
his Fury upon Heſden and Tervanne, which he levelPd 
with the Ground, In ah the Imperialiſts took Siena 
which afrerwards Philip II. gave to Coſmus Duke of 
Tuſcany, reſerving to himſelf the Sovereignty and ſome 
Sea-ports, Ar latt, Charles tir'd with the Toils of the 
Empire, and the Infirmities of his Body, reſign'd the 
Imperial Crown ro his Brother Ferdinand, who would 
nor conſent that the ſame ſhould come to his Son Philip. 
But to Philip he gave all his Kingdoms and Territories, 
except thole in Germany (which fell to Ferdinand's ſhare) 
reſerving to himſelf only a yeatly allowance of 100000 
Ducats. He had made a little before, a Truce of five 
Years with France; which was ſoon broke by the per- 
ſuaſions of the Pope, who endeavouring to drive the 
Family of Colonna out of their Poſſeſſions; and they be- 
ing upheld by the Spaniards, the French ſided with the 
Pope. But this War prov'd very unfortunate to the 
French, they being routed at St. Quintins, loſt that Ci- 
ty, and the Mareſchal de Thermes was alſo ſoundly 
beaten near Gravelin. At laſt a Peace was again con- 
cluded at Chateau en Chambraſis, by virtue of which, 
the French wereoblig'd to reſtore all that they had taken 
in Tah, which had been the occaſion of ſome Blood- 
ſhed by Francis, and Henry, But under-hand it was 


agreed, That both the King of Spain and France ſhould 


endeavour to root out the Hereticks (as they call'd 
them) which ſucceeded afterwards very ill both in Spain 
and France. Id the Year before this, viz. 1558, died 
Charles in the Convent of St. Fuſtus in Spain, where he 
ſpent his laſt days in quiet. His laft Will and Teſta- 
ment (tho never ſo rational) was fo far from being plea- 
ling to the Inquiſition, rfiar it wanted but little of ha- 
ving been burnt as Heretical. Bur his Father Confeſſour 
and the reſt of the Monks in that Convent, who had 
been preſent, were foro d to undergo the ſevere Judg- 
ment of chis Court. W N | 
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1554. 


Aldication ef 
Charles. 


Peare bot wia 
Spain and 
France, 1558. 


Charles dies. 
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lip with Mary, Queen of England, came no Children, | 


. roo violent, tho his Father did nor think. it roo much, 1 
to venture himſelf at the Diſcretion of Francis his Rival, I 
to appeaſe the Tumults ariſen only in the City of Ghent. 


the Rebellion, and pulling down the Images, but alſo 
pla, boni nihil fecerunt contra, ergo omnes debent pati bu. 


Catbolicks did not oppoſe them, wherefore they ought all 
kated by the Nerherlanders, not only becauſe of the 
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S. 11. Under the Reign of Philip II. rhe greatneſs o 
the Spaniſh Monarchy began to be ar a ſtand ; neither 
had its Kings the ſame ſucceſs, as formerly to get vaſt 
Kingdoms by Matria ges. For from the march of Phi- 


And truly, in my Opinion, the Spaniſh Greatneſs re- 
ceiv d the firſt ſhock at that time, when Charles V. ſur- 
render d bis Dominions in Germany to his Brother Fer- 
dinand, and afterwards had him elected King of the 
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perſuaded Ferdinand to transfer the Succeſſion of the i * 
Iperia Crown upon Philip; bur he being perſuaded iff * 


! þ ” . 


Another reaſon was, Thar he rook the moſt violent 

courſe, by ſending the Duke of Alva, a cruel Man, a 5 4 
mong the Netherlands, who being us d to a mild ſor: rc 
of Government, were thereby put into deſpair ; elpeci-Wl p. 
ally when they were inform d, that the Inquiſition had Pri 
declar'd Criminal, not only thoſe who were guilty of per 


all ſuch Catholicks as had not made reſiſtance againſt did 
them. The Saying of Anthony Vargas, a Spaniſh Mini- * 
ſter, is as famous as ridiculous. ; Heretic diruerunt tem Qu 


lari ; i. e. The Hereticls demaliſh'd the Churches, tht 
to be hang d. Beſides this, the Spaniards were muc 


greal 
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great differences there was berwixt rhe Manners of theſe 
Nations, but alſo, becauſe theſe latter had been in great 
eſteem with Charles V. who was very like them in all 
his Behaviour: On the contrary, Philip only encourag'd 
the Spanzards, who having an extraordinary conceir of 
their own Abilities, and taking the Netherlanders for 
Cowards, did nor think they had Lourage enough to 
oppoſe their Deſigns. The Spaniards alſo v li 
pleas d to ſee the Netherlanders to begin firſt, hoping 
the King would. thereby take an opportunity to clip 
their Privileges, and by making them all alike obtain an 
abſolure Dominion over them: This done, they hoped 
to make theſe Countries their Armory and Store-houle; 


and England, and raiſe the Spaniſh Monarchy to the 
higheſt” degree of Greatneſs, Bur the Necherlanders, 
on the other fide, were reſolv;d nor to part with their 
Liberty, nor to be treated as a conquer d Nation, And 
when Philip, at his departure, would leave Spaniſh Gar- 
riſons in the Netherlands, and to ſoften the matter con- 
ſtituted the Prince of Orange and Earl of Egmont, Ge- 
nerals over them, yet could they not be perſuaded to 
accept of the ſame, alledging, That the Netherlanders 
had got but very ſmall Advantages by the Peace with 
France, Which they had procur'd by their own Valour, 
if they now ſhould be in danger of being ſubdu'd 
themſelves by a foreign Power. The neighbouring Prin- 
ces alſo, but eſpecially Elizabeth, Queen of England, took 
an opportunity by theſe troubles to empty the vaſt 
Treaſures of Spain, and to exhauſt its Strength. The 


. iards, were glad of this opportunity, and aſſiſted the 
Prince of Orange upon all occaſions. And the Em- 
perours thought it more convenient to be at quiet and 
to pleaſe the Germans, than to be too forward to aſſiſt 
their Couſins. Theſe Commotions in the Netherlands 


the Netherlanders, bur alſo rhe Engliſh Privateers doing 
conſiderable miſchief to the Spaniſh We/t- India Ships; 
and the famous Francis Drake. plunder'd the very Sou- 
Ythern Coaſt of America. On the other fide, Philip, 
by ſupporting the Rebels in Ireland; prov'd very trou- 
blelome ro Queen Elixabeth. Ar laſt Philip did reſolve 
E 2 with 


were well 


from whence they might with more eaſe invade Fance 


Proteſtant Princes alſo of Germany, who hated the Spa- 


did allo occaſion the War betwixt Philip and Elizabeth, . 
Queen of England, ſhe not only atfording aſſiſtance to England. 


The Spaniſh 
Armado de- 


ſtroy d. 


vertheleſs was again left by the EngliſB General, the 


made in Fance. Philip, tis true, propos d to himſelf to 


An Introduction to the 
with one ſtroke to put down the whole Strength of 
England; to which purpoſe he was equipping a great 
Fleet for ſeveral Years together, which he cail'd The In. 
vencible, the like never had been ſeen before thoſe times. 
The Fleet conſiſted of 150 Sail of Ships, which carry 'd 
1600 great pieces of Brals Cannon, and 1050 of Iron; 
$000 Seamen, 20000 Souldiers, beſides Volunteers; the 
Charge amounted daily to 30000 Ducats, but the whole 
Preparations to twelve Millions of Ducats. The Pope 
Sixtus V. alſo excommunicated Queen Elizabeth, al- 
figning her Kingdom to Philip. But all thele Prepara- 
tions came to nothing, the greateſt part of this Fleet 
being deſtroy'd, partly by the Engliſh and Dutch, part- 
ly by Tempeſts, few returned home, and that in a moſt 
miſerable condition, ſo that there was ſcarce a Noble 
Family in Spain but went into Mourning for the loſs of 
ſome Friend or another. Bur the evenneſs of Temper 
is much to be admir'd in Philip, who receiv'd this bad 
news without the leaſt alteration, giving only this An. 
{wer, I did not ſend them out to fight againſt the Winds 
and Seas, Afterwards the Engliſh and Dutch Fleets 
being joyn d, beat the Spaniſh Feet near Cadiz, taking 
from the Spaniards, nor only a great many Ships rich- 
ly laden, bur alſo the City of Cadix it ſelf ; which ne- 
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Earl of Eſſex, after he had plunder'd it, to the great ff 
diftonour of the Engliſh; who might from thence have 
done a great deal of miſchief to the Spaniards. Neither 
did Spain get any advantage by having entangl d itſelf M 
in the Troubles, and (as it was call'd) The Holy League, Py 


have mer with a fair opportunity, by excluding the 
Bourbon Family, ro annex the Crown of France to his 
Houle, or by raiſing Diviſions in this Kingdom to ſwal- 
low up one piece or another, or to aſſiſt one of his Crea- 
rures in obtaining that Crown; or at leaft, by dividing 
it into ſo many Factions, ſo to weaken its Strength, as 
that it ſhould not be able ro recover ir ſelf for a conſi- 
derable time. Bur by the Courage and good Fortune of 
Henry IV. all theſe Meaſures were broke, and he de- 
caring himfelf a Catholick, took away the Foundation 
whereupon the League was built. Thus Philip loſt 
his vaſt Expences ; and beſides this, ſuffer' d exrreamly 
in his Affairs; ſor- in the mean time that he ſent the 
| Duke 
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Duke of Parma, Governour of the Netherlands, to the 
aſſiſtance of the League in France, rhe Confederate Ne- 
therlanders had leiſure given them ro pur themſelves 
and their Affairs into a good poſture : Philip acted in 
this buſineſs according to the old proverb; That he who 
hunts two Hares at once, commonly catches neither of 
them: Belides Henry IV, after he had reſtor d his Affairs 
in Fance, declar'd War againſt Philip; which was ne- 
vertheleſs carried on in the Netherlands with various 
ſuccets, rhe Count de Fuentes taking Cambray in the 
Year 1595, and in the Year next following, the Arch- 
Duke Albert Calais. On the other fide, Henry reco- 
ver'd Fere from the Spaniards, In the Year 1597, the 
Spaniards took Amiens by ſurpriſe, which Henry reco- 
ver'd not without great difficulty. Ar laſt, a Peace was 
concluded in the ſame Year betwixt France and Spain Peace made as 
at Vervin, becauſe Philip was unwilling to leave his Son, Vervin. 
who was but young, entangl'd in a War with ſo great 
a Captain as Henry was; and Henry was ſenſible, that 
the Kingdom of France being enervated did greatly 
want a Peace. Philip allo waged ſeyeral Wars againit 
the Turks ; for the " pa Dragutes had taken from 
the Spaniards Tripoli, after they had been in poſſeſſion 1551. 
of it for forty Years, To retake this Philip ſent a 
ſtrong Army, which took the Iſle of Gerbis ; 45 being 
afterwards beaten by the Turkiſh Fleet, he loſt, together 1560. 
with the Iſland, 18000 Men and 42 Ships. In the Year © 
1564 Philip retook Pegnon de Velez, In the Year 1566 
Maltha was beſieg d by the Turks during the ſpace of 
four Months, which was reliev'd by Philip, he forcing 
the Turks to raiſe the Siege with great loſs. In the Year 

1571, the Confederate Fleer of Spain, Venice, and other 
Italian States, under the Command of Don Fohn of Au- 
Aria, did obtain a moſt ſignal Victory over the Turkiſh 
Fleet near Lepanto, whereby the Turkiſb Naval Strength 
vas weakn'd to that degree, that they were never after- 
wards ſo formidable in thoſe Seas, as they were before: But 
elſe the Spaniards had got no great Reputation in this 
War, for by their delays that conſiderable Iſland of Modes 
was loſt before. In the Vear 1573 Don ohn of Auſtria paſs d 
with an Army into Africa, to retake Tunis, which ſucceed : 
ed ſo well, that he fore d the City, and added a new Far- 
tification to it: But in the Year next following, the Turks 
eat a puiſſant Army thither, and retook the City, its 
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Forrifications being not quite perfected, as alſo Goletea, 
which being not very well provided with all Neceſſa- 
ries, was loſt by the unskilfulneſs and Cowardice of 
the Governour; ſo that rhe whole Kingdom of Tunz, 
to the great prejudice of the Chriſtians, fell into the 
hands of the Turks. Ar home Philip had a War with 
the Marans of Granada, who rebelling againſt him, 
were ſupported by the Algerines, and could not be ſub- 
du'd but with great difficulty; and if the Turks had 
been quick enough in giving them timely aſſiſtance, it 
| might have prov d very dangerous to Spain. This Re. 
j 1592. bellion did nor end till the Year 1570, after it had 
| ws continu'd for three years. There were alſo ſome Com- 
motions among the Arragoni ans; who pretended to take 
rt with Anthony Perez, who. ſtanding upon his privi- 
E againſt the Proceſs that was made him for having 
upon the King's Orders, murther d Eſcovedo, an inti- 
mate Friend of Don Fobn of Auſtria, Philip, by this 
intended to purge himſelf of the intamy of the fact, 
and at once to revenge himſelf upon Perex, who had 
been unfaithful to him in ſome Love Intrigue, aiming 
at that bimſelf, which he had undertaken to procure 
for the King. And tho' rhis did not much redound to 
the honour of Philip, yet by this he took an opportuni- 
ty to retrench the Privileges of the Arragonians, In the 
Year 1568, Philip caus'd his Son Charles to be kill'd, 
under pretence that he had endeavour'd to kill his Fa- 
ther; and nor long after, the Queen J/abella allo, 
Charles's Step-mother, died, nor without ſuſpicion of 
having been poitſon'd, But a great many are of opini- 
on, thar ſome Love Intrigues were the occafion of their 
death, which is rhe more probable, becauſe the ſaid 
1/abella being intended for the Bride of Charles, had been 
| raken by the Father in ſpire of his Son. Henry King of 
portugal falls Portugal dying, there were ſeveral pretenders to that 
to Spain. Crown, among whom was Philip, as being born of Va- 
1579. bella, Emanuel King of Portugals Daughter, who main- 
tain'd his Right by the Sword; and under the Conduct 
of the Duke of Alva conquer d the Kingdom, forcing 
Anthony, the Baſtard, who had caus'd himſelf ro be 
proclaim'd King, to fly into England, and from thence 
into France, where he died an Exile in Pars : Only 
1595. the Tfland of Tercera held our for ſome time longer, 
which the French intending to relieve, were totally wy 


— 

„ red by the Spaniards, And thus Philip became Maſter 
i both of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, the two greateſt 
of Mines of Riches in the World. Nevertheleſs, the French, 
5, 8 Engliſh, and Hollanders, had found out a way to calc 
e him of theſe prodigious Revenues. For Philip, juſt 
h before his death, did confeſs, That the War with the 
n, Netherlands only, had coſt him 564 Millions of Ducats. 
- And truly, it is very probable, that truſting to his vaſt 
d WM Riches he was thereby prompted to his ambitious De- 
it ſigns, and ro undertake more than prov'd beneficial ro 
e. him. He died in the Year 1598. 
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n- $. 12. Philip the III's Father had left him the King - Philip Ir. 
ke dom in Peace with Fance, but the Dutch War grew 
i- every day the heavier upon the Spaniards, The Spa- 
ng niards did hope, that after Philip II. in his latter days 
ti- had married his Daughter Clara Eugenia to Albert 
nis Arch-Duke of Auſtria, giving her the Netherlands for a 
ct, Dowry, the Dutch would become more pliable, and re- 
ad unite themſelves with the reſt of the Provinces in the 
ng Netherlands, as having now a Prince of their own, and 
re not liable ro the Spaniſh Government. Bur becaule the 
ro Hollan ders did by no means like this bair, and at the 
ni- Siege of Oſtend gave a taſte to the Spaniards, both of 
he their Strength and firm Reſolution, that they were re- 
d, ſolved to ſtand it out with them, the Spaniards reſolved 
*a- to make Peace with them; eſpecially ſince the Hollander: 
fo, had found our the way to the Eaſt Indies, where they 
of made great progreſs ; France alſo enjoying a peaceable 
ni- Government under Henry IV. and encreafing in Power, 
eir it was fear d, Thar if the French ſhould fall upon Spain 
aid with freſh Forces, which had been tir'd our by this 
en © tedious War, it might prove fatal to Spain. They 
ot were alſo in hopes, that the fear of a foreign Enemy 
hat c2aſing, the Hollanders in time of Peace might fall into 
a- ¶Diviſions among themſelves ; or at leaſt, that Peace and 
in. Plenty might abare their Courage. The Spaniards did 
ut ſufficiently ſhew their eagerneſs for a Peace with Holland, 
ing by ſetting the Treaty on foot in the Hague, by ſending 
be Ambroſius Spinola himſelf, among others, thirher as Am- 
nce baſſadour, and by granting and allowing them the Eat 
nly dia Trade. Whereas the Hollanders carried it very 
ger, high, and would not bare an ace of their Propoſal. Ar 
ou. laſt, a Truce for 12 Years was concluded with Holland, Tuce with 
red r E 4 © - TM In Relags. 
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1609. 


An Introduction to the 


In the Year next following, Philip baniſh'd goveco Mas 


rans (the Off-ipring of the ancient Moors, who had 
profeſs d themſelves Chriſtians only for a ſhew ) out of 


- Spain, becauſe they intended to raiſe a Rebellion, and 


1602, 


Philip IV. 


1622, 


1628, 


had under-hand crav'd Aſſiſtance from Henry IV. In 
the ſame Year the Spaniards rook the Fortreſs of Arache, 
ſituated on the Coaſt of Africa; as they had likewiſe 
poſſeſs d themſelves before of the Harbour of Final, 
near Genoua, in the Year 1619. Thoſe of the Valtelines 
did withdraw themſelves from the Griſons. The Spa- 
niards fided with the former, in hopes to unite them 
with the Dukedom of Milan. But France taking part 
with the Gr:/ons, the buſineſs was protracted for a great 
many years, till at laſt matters were reſtor d to their 


former ſtate. This difference did rouſe up all 1:a/y, and 


the Pope himſelf took part with the Griſons, tho Pro- 
reſtants, aſſiſting them in the recovery of the Valteline. 
he War being broken out in Germany, the Spaniards 


| ſear Ambroſe Spinola out of the Netherlands into the Pa- 


latinate, part of which Was ſubdu'd by them, Philip 
III. died in the Year 1621. © © = 


$. 13. His Son Philip IV, at the very beginning of 
his Reign made great alterations in the Court, ſending 
away the Creatures of the Duke de Lerma, the Favou- 
rite of his Father: He himſelf foreſeeing what was 
likely to befall him, did timely obtain a Cardinal's Cap, 
fearing the King ſhould aim at his Head, With the be- 
pinning of the Reign of this King, the Truce with Hol- 
and being expird, the War was re-kindled, in which 
Spinola was forC'd to raiſe the Siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, 
becaule Chriſtian Duke of Brunſwick, and General 
Mansfield, having before routed the Spaniards near Fleu- 
ry, came to the afliftance of the Hollanders. Pieter Heyn 
ſurpris d the Spauiſh Silver Fleet, with a Boory of 1; 
Millions of Gilders. At the ſame time the Hollanders did 
ſertle themſelves in Braſile, taking the City of Olinda. In 
the Year, 1629, the Spaniards being in hopes to make a 
conſiderable Diverſion, and to put the Dutch hard to it, 


made an Inrode into the Velaw, and took Amersfort, vvhilſt 


the Hallanders were buſied in the Siege of Hertogenbusl 
Bots le Duc, but the Hollanders tak ing Weſel hy ſurprile, 


they were oblig'd ro retreat with all ſpeed over the River 


We for fear that their retreat ſhould be cut off by the 


Dutch, 


r 
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Dutch. In the Year 1639, a great Fleet was ſent out of 
Spain into the Channel, under the command of Don O- 
quendo, which was deſtroy'd by Martin Tromp, in the 
| Downs, in the very fight of the Engliſp. What the In- 
tention was of ſending ſo great a Fleet this way, was 
not generally known at that time; but afrerwards it 
was divulg'd, that the ſame was intended againſt Sweden, 
and that there were 20000 Men ready in Denmark, 
which, as ſoon as this Fleet ſhould have appear d before 
Gothenburg, were to have joynd them and enter d Swede- 
land. Afterwards the War was protracted, but moſt to 
rhe diſadvantage of the Spaniards, till the Year 1648, 
when the Spaniards concluded a Peace with the Hollan- 
ders at Munſter, declaring them a free People, renoun- 
cing all their prerences over them, and leaving to them 
all the places which they had taken from them. And 
notwithſtand ing France did its utmoſt to hinder the 
concluſion of this Peace, at leaſt ſo long, till that King- 
dom might alſo make a Peace with Spain; but the Hol- 
landers did not think it adviſeable to ſtay their leiſure, 
fearing, that if Spain was brought too low, the French 
would thereby be enabled to ſwallow up the Netherlands, 
and become their immediate Neighbours, which they 
foreſa would prove fatal to their State. It was alſo al- 
ledged, and that with good reaſon, That it was time to put 
up the Sword, when all thoſe things might be obtain d 
by fair means for which it was drawn at firſt ; and that 
the Province of Holland had contracted conſiderable debts. 
Spain alſo perceiving, that the Dutch were not to be over- 
come by force, was willing to agree to thoſe conditions, be- 
ing glad to be rid once of ſo troubleſome an Enemy, that 
they might have the more leiſure to be even with Fance 
and Portugal. It is reported, that this War coſt che Spa- 
niardi above One thouſand five hundred Millions of Du- 
cats. In the Year 1628, Vincent Il. Duke of Mantua, dy- 
ing, the Emperour endeavour'd to exclude Charles Duke 
of Nevers, he being a Frenchman born, from the Succel- 
hon of that Dukedom, under prerence of having neglect- 
ed ſome Matters appertaining to it, as being a Fief of the 
Empire. The Savoyards alſo took this opportunity to re- 
new their Pretenſions upon Montferrat, and the Spani- 
ards, in hopes of getting ſomething in the Fray, beſieg d 
Caſal. On the other fide, the French took part with the 
Duke of Nevers, rais'd the Siege of Caſal, and 4 the 

uke 
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Duke of Nevers into poſſeſſion of the Dukedom of 
Mantua, which did much weaken the Reputation of 
the Spaniards in Italy, In the-Year 1635, the French 
denounced War againſt Spain, under pretence, that they 
had taken Priſoner Philip Chri ſtopher Elector of Treves, 
he being under the protection of the King of France, and 
that they had driven the French Garriſon out of Theves, 


and poſleſs'd themſelves of that City; bur the true rea- 


ſon was, that it was thought high time to bridle the 
Ambition and Power of the Houſe of Auſtria, which 
after the Battle of Nordlingen, and the Peace concluded 


at Prague, was grown very formidable, and France be. 


ing well ſettled at home, began to be in a very flou- 
rithing condition. The French therefore, after they had 
beat the Prince Tomaſo near Avennes, enter d the Nether- 


lands with a great Army, but the Succeſs did not anſwer 
Expectation; the Dutch eſpecially being unwilling, 


1629. 


Catalonia re- 
bells. 


very ill to the King, and cauſed their 
confiderably diminiſned, and their Count to 3 


that France ſhould make any conſiderable Conqueſts on 
thad ſide: Neither did the French gain any thing in 
Traly, In the Year next following the Prince of Conde 
was forc'd to raiſe the Siege of Dole; and the Spantards 
entring Picardy filPd Paris it ſelf with Terrour and Con- 
fuſion. Gallas allo, the Imperial General, endeavour d 
to enter Burgundy with his Army, but did not advance 
much, In the Year 1637 the Spaniards loſt Lanareſi. 
In the next Year they were forc'd to retire from before 
Leucate with great loſs; but the Prince of Conde, on 
the other hand, had the ſame ill fortune before Fonte- 
rabia ; the Spaniards beat the French ſoundly near Thion- 
ville, but loſt He/din, Salſes and Satins ; and in the Year 
following, the ſtrong City of Arras, they being beſides 
this routed near Caſal: Nor could they with all their 
Strength force the Earl of Harcourt from before Turin. 
In the fame Year alſo the Catalonians did revolt, they 
being firſt diffarisfy'd at the Pride of the Duke #Oliva- 
rez. the King's Favourite, againſt whom they had made 
great complaints, bur were nevertheleſs ſolely oppreſs d 


by him. Theſe diſcontents encreaſed after the Catalontans 


endeavouring the relief of Saſſes, were bearen, they pre- 
rending that they were nor-duly aſſiſted by the CHi- 
lians, and therefore left the Army and marched home. 
Conte Duca. taking this opportunity, 1 them 


Pre 


rivileges to be 
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preſs'd with their quartering of Souldiers. This pur 


them in open Rebellion, and Barcelona beginning firſt, 


they drove the Spaniards out of Catalonia. Then ſeek- 
ing Aid from France, they at laft, after the Spaniards 
had cut off by their Cruelty all hopes of Mercy, put 
themſelves under the Protection of that Kingdom: And 
it was eleven Vears before the Spaniards could quite re- 
cover Catalonia, the inteſtine Commotions in Fance pre- 
ſenting them with a fair opportunity; for Barcelona, 
being not timely reliev d, was forc d to ſurrender to the 
Spaniards ; but the Portugueſes withdrawing them- 


ſelves from the Obedience of the Spanzrards, gave a great x 65 1. 


ſhock to the Spaniards, Philip II. tho he had conquer d rortugal fal- 
Mfrenspoin. 


this Kingdom, yet had always endeavour d by mildneſs, 
and by preſerving their Privileges, to mitigate the ha- 
tred which the Portugueſes bore to the Caſtilians, which 
were grown. to that height, that the Prieſts uſed to in- 
ſert it in their Prayers, That God would be pleaſed to de- 
liver them from the Caſtilian Tal: But after his death 
the Spaniſh Miniſters had not been ſo careful by main- 
taining their Privileges, to keep the affection of the Por- 
tugeſes, but rather had treated them as a conquer d Na- 
tion; which ſo exaſperated the Portugucſes, that as ſoon 
as they ſaw Spain begin to decline, immediately ſome 


places in Portugal did rebel, but were ſoon after reduc'd 


to their former Obedience. The Spaniards therefore 
thought ir ad viſeable, that to bridle this People, nothing 
could be more proper, than by employing the Nobles 
as well as the Commoners in the Wars, to purge the 
ſuperfluous ill Humours ot this Nation. In the mean 
while the Catalonians falling into Rebellion, the Portu- 
gueſe Nobles were order d to go into the Field, which they 
did not reliſh well; having beſides this, ſome other rea- 
ſons to be d iſſatisfy d with the Spaniards : And, becauſe 


1640. 


1636. 


the Portugueſes had à great affection for the Duke of 


Braganza, the Spaniards try d all ways to entice him to 
come to Court, and ſuppoſing that they had ca joll'd him 
ſufficiently with fair promiſes, invited him very courte- 
ouſly to go in perſon with the King into the Field; which 
invitation, nevertheleſs he knew how to decline very dex- 
trouſſy. Ar laſt the Portugueſe Nobility being hard 
preſs d ro ſerve in the Expedition againſt the Cataloni- 


The Poreu- 


any, which they would in no ways conſent to, unani- gueſes. 
mouſly agreed to ſhake off the Caſtilian Yoak, and ſe- 
ee ng cretly _ 
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cretly ſounded the Inclinations of the Duke of Braganza, 


Dale of Bra- 
gunza Pro- 
elaim d King 
Portugal. 


16 ene 


As ſoon as he, upon the — of his Lady, had 
reſolv'd to accept of the Crown, they broke looſe, and 


ſurpriſing the Garriſon in the City, Palace and Fort, 


ſeiz d the Ships, kill d the Secretary of State Vaſconcello, 


who had carried himſelf very proudly among them, and 


roclaim'd the Duke of Braganza King, under the 
me of John IV. purging the whole Kingdom within 
eight days of the Caſtilians, and that with the loſs on- 
ly of. two or three perſons. Which may ſerve as a re. 
markable inſtance ro convince the World, how eaſily a 
Kingdom is loſt, where the Peoples Inelination is averſe 


to the ſupream Head. Thus the Spaniſh Monarcy re- 
' ceiv'd a great blow, and its Power being diſtracted, it 


1642. 
1647. 


Ma ffanello'⸗ 
Rebellion at 
Naples, 1647. 


1650. 


The Pyrenean 
Treaty. 


could not act effectually on all ſides. They allo loſt 
Perpignan; tho the French could not go further into 
Spain, for the Prince of Conde beſieg d Lerida in vain, 
In the Year 1641, the Prince Monaco driving the Spa- 
iſh Barriſons our of his Territories, pur himſelf under 


the protection of France. There alſo happen'd a moſt 


dangerous Rebellion ar Naples, the Head of which was 
a poor Fiſherman, whoſe Name was Maſſanello; who 
might have put the whole Kingdom into a flame, if the 
French had been at hand to give him timely aſſiſtance, 
bur by rhe prudent management of the Governour, the 
Ear] of Oganto, the Tumult was appeaſed. Spain then 
being forc'd to quench the flames on all ſides, it could 
not be ſo mindful of Holland, as the moſt remote, ha- 
ving all hands full, to reſiſt the dangers threatning 
them nearer home. And the Spaniards had the good 
fortune ro reduce, as we ſaid before, Catalonia, under 
their Subjection, and to chaſe the French out of Piom- 
bino and Porto Longone ; but the Engliſh took from them 
the Iſland of Famaica in the Meſt.-Indies. Ar laſt Fance 
being re-eſtabliſh'd in irs former Tranquility, the Spa- 


niards thought it moſt convenient to make Peace with 


that Crown: Which was concluded betwixt the two 
great Miniſters of State, the Cardinal Mazarin: and 
Don Lewis de Haro, in the Pyrenean Mountains: By 
vertue of which France got Rouſſdion, and ſeveral con- 
ſiderable places in the Netherlands, Spain having thus 
concluded a: Peace with all rhe reſt of 


Spamards therefore enter'd Portugal with a great Force, 


tak ing 


its Neighbours, 
it began in earneſt to make War againſt Portugal. The 
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tak ing from the Portugueſes ſeveral places, but were 
alſo at ſeveral places ſoundly beaten. The Bartel near 
Entremos, Where Don Fuan, and that near Villa Vicioſa, 


bs where Caracena receiv'd a fatal Defeat, are moſt fa- 


mous: The obtaining of which two Victories on the 
Portugueſe fide is chie fly aſcrib d to the French General 


Schomberg. Philip IV. died in the Year 166 N 


6. 14, He had for his Succeſſour his Son Charles II. 
a Child of four years of age, who under the [Tuition 
of his Mother, negligently proſecuted the War againſt 
Portugal, and at laſt, by the Mediation of England, was 
forc'd to make Peace with that Crown, renouncing his 
right to the ſame ;z becauſe the French at that time 
made a grievous havock in the Netherlands. For tho 
Mary Tereſia, Daughter of Philip IV. at the time when 
ſhe was married to the King of Fance, had renounc d 
all her right of Succeſſion to her paternal Inheritance, 
yet the French taking the opportunity of their flou- 
riſhing condition, and the decay d State of Spain, Eng- 
land alſo and Holland being engagd in a War with 
one another, who would elle not have left the Net her- 
lands to be devoured by them; they enter d Flanders 
with a vaſt Army, uſing among other things, for a pre- 
tence, that which in Brabant is called, us devolutio- 
nis, by which the real Eſtates of private perſons, fall 
to the Children born during the time of the firſt mar- 
riage, as ſoon as the Father niarries again. The French 
took in this War, without much reſiſtance, a great ma- 
ny conſiderable Cities and Forts, vix. Charlerey, Tour- 
nay, Liſle, Doway, Oudenarde, and ſome others; they 
conquer'd allo the whole Franche Compte, which ha- 
ſten d the Peace betwixt England and Holland, and 
occalion'd the Tripple Alliance, as it is call d, made 
betwixt England, Sweden and Holland, for the pre- 


ſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands. In the following 
Year France made a Peace with Spain at Aix la Cha- ,,, de 41 
pelle, reſtoring to Spain the Franche Compte, bur keep- Aix la Cha- 
ing what places he had taken in Flanders, But when pelle. 


Holland, in the Year 1672, was attack'd by the French, 
Spain fided with the Durch, knowing that the 
loſs of the United Provinces muſt draw after it that 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands : So it came again to 
an open War, wherein, at firſt, Spain loſt Burgundy. 
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1662. 
1665. 


Charles, IT, 


1668, 


Peace with 


Portugal. 


The Tripple 
Alliance. 
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The rebellious Meſſineſes threw themſelves under the 
protection of France, bur were afterwards deſerted by 
them. France allo got Limburgh, Conde, Valencienne, 

Cambray, Tpres, St. Omer, Aeth and Ghent: Bur a Peace 
Peace made ar Was concluded at Nimmegen, by virtue of which France 
Nimmegen, kept the Fanche Compte, and moſt places taken in tlie 
*. Netherlands, reſtoring only to Spain, Limburgh, Ghent, 

Cortrych, Oudenarde, Aeth and Charleroy, . 
" The Natwreef & 1 5. Having thus given a brief Hiſtory of the 
TN Kingdom of Spain we will alſoadd wel e rn 
ing the Genius of the Spani ards, and the extent of their 
Territories, as alſo of > + Strength and Weakneſs of this 
Kingdom, and its Condition in reference to irs Neigh. 
bours : The Spaniſh Nation therefore is commonly 
eſteem d ro be very wiſe, and to take remote proſpects; 
throughly weighing a thing before it undertakes ir, 
hereby, nevertheleſs the Spanzards, being over-caurious 
and exact in their Counſels, do often loſe the opportu- 
nities of action. Beſides this, the Spaniards are Yery 
conſtant to their Reſolutions; and tho they fail once 
in an Attempt, they will try their Fortune again, en- 
deayouring to overcome its frowns by their Conſtancy. 
They are very fit for War, and not only brave at the 
firſt attack, but alſo will hold out till the laſt; their 
ſober way of living, and ſpare Bodies make them fit 
to bear Hunger and Thirſt, and to be very watchful : 
But this the Spaniards are extreamly blamed for, that 
they maintain their Gravity, by high-flown Words and 
a proud Behaviour, Tho thoſe that converſe. with 
them, do declare; that this Gravity which appears ſo 
odious, is not ſo much the effect of their Pride, as of 
a melancholy Conſtiturion and an ill cuſtom, they ne- 
ver being fond to converſe much with Foreign Nations, 
They are in general, very zealous for the Roman Ca- 
tholick Religion, and abominate all others. They are ſel- 
dom fir for any Trade or Buſineſs where any hard labour 
is requir d, ſuch as Husbandry, or any Handicraft Trades, 
where fore theſe are chiefly manag d among them by Fo- 
reigners. It is credibly reported, That in Madrid alone, 
there are above 40000 fFrenchmen, being for the moſt part, 


Merchants, Arriſts, Handcrafts men and Labourers, who i 


go under the Name of Burgundians, thereby to avoid 
tke hatred, which the Spaniards naturally bear _ 


e n e E. 
the French. And ſuch. is the Spaniſh pride, that tho? 
they think it below themſelves 16 meddle with thoſe 
rifles, yer they do not think much to be a poor Centi- 


nel in ſome Fort or another all their life time, the ho- 


nour of the Sword, and hopes of becoming in time an 
Officer, making them amends for what hardſhip they 
endure, Their Pride, Coyeroulneſs and rigorous pro- 


ceedings make them hateful to all ſuch as are under 


their Command; which are very unfit Qualifications 
for the maintaining of grear Conqueſts. For no body 
is willing to be delpiſed by Foreign Governours. Spain 


being mighrily exhauſted of Men, and therefore incapa- 


ble of raifing great Armies within it ſelf, is very unfit 
to maintain vaſt Countries, for which ſeveral reaſons 


may be given. For the Women here are not ſo fruitful 


as in the Northern parts, which is to be attributed 
to the heat of the Climate, and the conſtitution of their 
ſpare Bodies. Thoſe parts alſo which are remote from 
the Sea-ſhore, are not well peopled, ſome of theſe 
Grounds being very barren, nor producing any thing for 
the ſubſiſtance of Mankind, Whoring alſo being publick- 
ly allow d of here; a great many of them will rather make 
ſhift with a Whore than to maintain a Wife and Chil- 
dren. Thoſe alſo, who, have taken upon them holy 
Orders, of wham there is a great number, are obliged 
not to marry. The Wars which they have waged a- 
gainſt ſo many Nations, but eſpecially in ah and the 
Netherlands, have devour d a great many Spaniards. 
A vaſt number have tranſplanted themſelves into Ame- 
rica, being glad to goto a place where they may with 
a ſmall beginning come to live very plentifully. Be- 
fore the diſcovery was made of America, Ferdinand 
the Catholic, had at once before the City of Gra- 
nada, an Army of 50009, Foot and 2000 Horle, 
though Arragon did not concern it ſelf it that War, 
and Portugal and Navarre were at that time not united 


with Caſtile. At laft this Country was mightily diſ- 


peopled, when Ferdinand, after the taking of Grana- 
da, and. Philip III. baniſhed a great many thouſands 


of Jews and Marans, who could not be kept in obe- 


dience in Spain; theſe ſettling themſelves in Africa, re- 
tain to this day their hatred againſt the Chriſtians, rob- 
ing their Ships in thoſe Seas. Bur this is evident e- 


Inough, that the Spaniards could never ha ve made a 


Conqueſt 


* 
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Conqueſt of thoſe vaſt Countries, by ſorce of Arms; 5 Wa 

the greateſt part of them had not fallen into their Hands Mil 
by eaſier ways. CO | "AR 
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The Cinſtitu- F. 16. Concerning thoſe Countries which are under if 

zi, of the the Juriſd iction of this Nation; Spain is large enough 

Spaniſh Coun- jn extent for the number of its Inhabitants, but it i; 
tries. Dai 8 

not fertile alike in all places; for the moſt remote part 

from the Sea- coaſts are many of them barren, not pro. 

ducing any thing for the ſubſiſtence of Men or Beaſts: 

But for the moſt part, nearer to the Sea- ſide, it is verj 

fine and fruitful. There is abundance of Sheep here, 

They have allo very fine Horſes, bur not in very great 

quantities, having ſcarce enough for their own uſe. This 

Kingdom is very well ſituate for Trade, having on the 

one ſide the Ocean, and on the other ſide, being almoſt 

ſurrounded by the Mediterranean, where they have moſt 

excellent Harbours. The product of their Grounds 

and Commodities fit for Exportation, are eſpecially, 

Wool, Silk, Wine, Oyl, Raiſins, Almonds, Figs, Ci 

trons, Rice, Soap, Iron, Salt, and ſuch like. In formet 

times the Spaniſh Gold mines were moſt famous, but if: 

now-adays, neither Gold nor Silver, as far as I know, is 

digged out in Spain: Some wilt alledge for a reaſon, i 

Thar it is forbidden under ſevere penalties, to keep iti 

as a reſerve in caſe of a great extremity, Bur I am ra: 

ther apt ro believe, That thoſe Gold- mines have been 

long ago quite exhauſted by the Avarice of the Spa- Ib 


niards, 


2 9. 17. The greateſt Revenue of Spain comes from f 

88 the We/t-Indies, from whence Gold and Silver, like Ri 

* vulets are convey d into Spain, and from thence into 

the other parts of Europe. At what time, and by whom 

this Country, which had been ſo long unknown to the 

Europeans, was firſt diſcover'd, we have already men- 

tion d. Tho” there are that pretend, That America ſpi 

| was diſcover'd in the Year 1190, by one Madoe, Son to 

| Owen Geſneth, a Prince in Nules, who they ſay, madeſſand 

two Voyages thither ; and having built a Fort in Floride 

or Virginia, or as ſome ſay, in Mexico, died in America. 

And this is the reaſon why in the Mexican Tongue -ely 

bundance of Brittiſh words are to be mer withal : and 
that the Spaniards, ar their firſt coming into” Amerie 


6 4 


' 


Hoy EUROPE. | 
i did find the remnants of ſome Chri/ian Cuſtoms amon 
nd; che Inhabitants 3 From.whence ſome inferr, That if the 
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firſt Diſcoyery. of a Country gi 35 good Title of Pro- 


would have as good, 
4 


priety to the Diſcpverers, Englan 


der Wit nor a better, Title ro. America than Spain; but this 


ug we will leave to be decided by others. But it is not 
t is Wo evident, fram whence Spain ebuld claim a right of 


ſubduing chat Country by force of Arms. For, what 
is alledged among other pretences, concerning the Bull 
of Alexander VI; wherein he did grant thoſe Coun- 
tries to S pain, this does not only ſeem ridiculous to 1s} 
but alſo to thoſe Barbariant themſelves, who have ti- 
dicuPd it, ſaying, The Pope muff be 4 ſtrange ſort of 4 
Man, who pretended to give away that which was none 0 

bs own; But ler this be as it will, the Spanzards think 
it ſuſſicient that they are in poſſeſſion T7 ; and if an 
xa ſcrutiny ſhould be made into other matters of 
this naturè, it would appear, that the Titles ro molt 
onquer d Countries were none of the beſt, Bur ſome 
of the moſt conſcientious Sparzards do not juſtifie what 


againſt thoſe poor People, of whom they kill'd, with- 
bur any provocation given, a great many hundred thou- 
ſands: or deſtroy d them by forcing them to undergo 
intolerable hardſhips, and making the reſt their Slaves: 


| Werable condition, order'd all the reſt of the Americans 
v be ſer at liberty. But the Spaniards are not Maſters 
bf all America, but only of the middle part of it, vi. 
The Kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, and thoſe vait 
Iſlands of Hiſpaniola, Cuba, and Porto Rico, Famaica 
Naving been taken from them by the Engiiſp, Theſe 
parts of America are now-a-days inhabired by five ſe- 
eral ſorts of People: The firſt are the Spaniards, who 


N. 


me thither out of Europe; theſe are pur it all Offices, 
he ſecond are call'd Crioliens; who are born in Ame- 


rica ſpiea of Spaniſh Parents i Thefe are never employ'd in 


ny Office, as being ignorant of the De 
ꝛade nnd too much addicted to love their native 57 of 

imerica z wherefore the King is caurious in giving them 
FP"y Command, fearing left they ſhould withdraw rhemi- 
elves from the Obedience of Spain, and ſer up a G0. 
ernment of their own ; eſpecially, becauſe theſe Crio- 
710" Pen: bear à great hatred againſt AL ie European S . 


Cruelties their Countrymen committed in the beginning 


of 


0 afterwards Charles V. being inform'd of this mi- 


Several forts 
of Inhabitants 
in the Spaniil 
Weft Indies; 
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For this reaſon alſo the Governours are changed Every 
three Years, to take away the opportunity of ſtrength. 
ening their Intereſt rob much; who: afrer their reruth : 
into Spain are made Members of rhe Council for the 
Indies, as being eſteemd the moſt proper to'adviſe con- 
cerning the preſervation of that Coumry,. The third 
; ſort are call'd Meriffs, who are born of a Spaniſh Fe. 
ther and an Tnd;an Mother, are in no eſteem 'amony 
them, Thoſe who are brought forth of tlie Marriage 
: of a Spaniard with a Metiff, or of a Metiff and a S-. 
; niſh Woman, are call'd Quatralvos, as having thret 
parts of a Spaniard, and one of an Indian: bur tuck a 
are born of a Metiff and an Indian Woman, or of at 
Indian Man and a Mersff, are call d Treſalvos, as having 
three parts * an Indian, and one of a Spaniard, The 
fourth ſort are the remnants of the ancient Inhabiranis, 
of whom a great many are to be met with, eſpeciall 
in the Kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, who are not { 
Barbarous as ſome may imagine, there having beef; 

found among them ſuch excellent Laws and ConſtinW;. 

tions as would make ſome Europeans bluſh,” The fifth qu 

ſort are the Moors, or as the Spaniards call them, NM: 

groes, who being bought in Africa, are ſent thirher N 

do all ſorts of drudgery. Theſe are generally ver 
handy, but very perfidious and refrattary'; whereforW;, 
they muſt always be kept under a ſtrict hand. Sud; 
as are born of a Negro and an Indian Woman, are call Mthe 
Mulats: Yet is that part of America, conſidering iMabc 
bigneſs, not very well ſtock'd with People, ſince iger 
Spaniards did in a moſt cruel manner root out the moſflof. 
of its ancient Inhabitants: And, if I remember wel 57: 
Hierommus Benzonus ſays, That all the Cities in Ame h. 
rica, which are inhabited by the Spaniards, Joined toꝶiſl ier 
4 ther, were ſcarce to be compared, for number ef Pecpli in 
wich the Suburbs of Milan: Yet there are ſome d 
ralk largely concernin Mexico, viz; That it has betwi Spa 
30 and es e ien who are moſt of then ie, 
very wealthy, ſo that it is reported, there are 1 800% , 
Coaches kept in that City. The $ . are not ea 553 / 

ly to be beaten qur of America; becauſe moſt place 
which are in their poſſeſſion, are hard to come at, an 
it is very difficult to tranſport ſuch a number of Sou 
diers out of Europe, as can be ſufficient to attack any 0 
.chele places: Beſides this, the great difference of iH 
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Climate, 


— - e . 
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Climate and! Diet, could nor but occaſion mortal Sick. 
neſſes among them: Bur in Peri eſpecially, they ate 
very well ſertled there being! ſcarœ any accels:by Land, 
and by Sen y Are obliged to go found the South and 
remoteſt parts of America, or elſe ro come from the 
Eafl Indies q both which are ſuch long Sea Voyages, 
which al Ariny can ſcarte undergo without running the 
hazard of betfig deſtroyid by Sickneis. Concerning the R 


1 . £ 4 
iches | of 


Riches of America, tis true, tlie $paniards at their firſt America. 


coming thither did find no coined Gold or Silver, that 
being unkHown' in thoſe days to the Inhabitants; but 
an inconceivable quantity of uncoined Gold and Silver, 
and abundance of Gold and Silver Veſſels made with- 


out Iron Tools, all which the Spaniards carryd into 


Spain, except what the Seas. ſwallo d up in their Voy- 
ages, which was very conſiderable: Bur now aidays 
thoſe Rivers which formerly us'd to carry a Golden 
Sand, are almoſt exhiuſted ; and what is found there 
now is all dug up out of the Mines; eſpecially the Sil- 
ver Mines of - Potoſi in Peru, do afford an' incredible 
quantity of Silver, which is yearly, rogether:with ſome 
other Commodities, tranſported in a Fleet into Spain: 
Nevertheleſs, a great part of this Silver belonging to 
Italian, French, Engliſh and Dutch Merchants, the leaſt 
part of it remains in Spain, ſo that the Spaniards keep 
the Cow, but others have the Milk : Wherefore, when 
the French and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors at Mme quarrelſ'd 


ig about Precedency, and the latter, ro repreſent his Mas 
er's Greatneſs; ſpoke very largely of the vaſt Riches 


of America, the Frenchman anſwer d, That all Europe, 
but eſpeciallyj Spain, had been a conſiderable loſer by them : 
The: Spaniards having employed themſelves in ſearching af- 
ter the Treaſures of America, were thereby become idle, 
and had difpeopled their awn' Country. The King of Spain 
truſting to his great Riches, had begun unneceſſaty Wars. 


018 Spain berng the fountdin From whence vad Riches were de- 


rived to ot Nations, did receive the leaſt .benzfit of all 
Souldtert and other Commodities did draw thoſe' Riches to 


Wemſehves, Formerly there were allo Emeraulds in 


Americaiiand Pearls were found, but that Stock is long 


Wince, by the Avarice of the Spaniards, quite exhauſted. 


ere is, beſides this, a great quanxity of Commodities 


1 


r aneſren, which are uſed in Phyſick and dy ing Co- 
C106) | | a | 


F 2 ours. 
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Naples. 


Milan. 


molt part Barbarians. The Ifle of Sicily is of much 


autem peſſimi. Unto Sicily does belong the Iſles of Aal 
# and Goa, which was given in Fief from Charl:M 


| betides the noble Dukedom of Milan, which is the Pa 
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lours. There are alſo great quantities of Sugars and 
Hides, as appears in that in the Year 1587, the Spaniſh 
Fleet tranſported 3 5444 Hides from St. Domingo, and 

64350 from New Spain: For rhe Oxen and Cows 8 
which were firſt tranſported from Spain into America 
are grown ſo numerous, that they ſhoot them for their 
Hides ſake only, throwing away the Fleſh, which is 
ſeares eatable. And as America is the beſt Appendix 
of the Spaniſh Kingdom, ſo the Spaniards take al 
imaginable care ro prevent its being ſeparated from 
Spain, They make, among other things, uſe of this 
Artiſice, That they will nor allow any Manufactury to 
be ſer up in America, ſo that the Inhabitants cannot be 
without the e Commeditites, which they do not 
ſuffer ro be tranſported rhither in any other Ships but 
their own, 8 


6. 18. Beſides this, the Canary Hand: are in the 
poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, from whence are exported 
great quantities of Sugar and Wine, Ir is credibly re. 
ported, That England alone tranſports above 13000 
Pipes of Canary, at 20 l. per Pipe. The Iſland of Sc. 
dnia alſo belongs to the Spaniards, which Iſle is pretty 
large, bur not very rich, its Inhabiraats being for the 


greater value, from whence great quantities of Corn 
and Silk are to be exported; but the Inhabitants arc 
an ill ſort of People, who muſt be kept under, accor- 
ding to the old Proverb, Inſulani quidem mali, Sicul 


V. to the Order of the Kinghts of Rhodes, Spain allo 
has a great part of Traly in its poſſeſſion, viz. Th 
Kingdom of Naples, whoſe Capital City is ſcarce brid- 
led by three Caſtles, The Sovereignty of Siena, and 
a great many ſtrong Seaports, and the Sea-Coaſts of 
Tuſcany, viz. Orbicello, Porto Hercule, Telamone, Mont: 
Argentario, Porto Longone, and the Caſtle of Piombin; 


radile of Italy, as Italy is commonly called the Þz 
radiſe of Europe: They have alſo the Harbour 
Final upon the Genoueſe Coaſt, In the City of Milan 
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- yo 


Trade and Manufactury flouriſhes extreamly, and 
this Dukedom is much valued by the Spaniards, b 


Cal 


Nevertheleſs this vaſt Kingdom has its eee 


Hfftory of EUROPE. 


cauſe they have thereby a convenient Correſpondence 


with the Houſe of Auſtria; As long as Burgundy and | 
the Netherlands were united, they might be compar'd n-. Nether 
to a Kingdom ; bur now” Burgundy is loſt, the ſeven land. 


united Provinces have | ſeparated themſelves from the 
reſt of the Netherlands, and Fance has canquer'd a great 
of the remainder. And tho in the Spaniſh Ne- 


 cherlands there are very fair and ſtrong Qiries left, yet 


nevertheleſs it ſeems, that the greateſt benefir which 
Spain receives from them amounts to this, That by 

em the French Arms are diverted from the other Spa- 
x;ſb Territories, that they commonly draw the Seat of 
War thirher, and ſerve to take off the edge of the 


French Fury. In rhe Eaſt Indies the Philippine Iſlands Tre Pirlip- 
belong to the Spaniards, whoſe Capital City being Ma- pine Lands 


nilla, was taken by them in the Year 1565: Bur theſe 
Iſlands are fo inconſiderable, xhat it has been often un- 
der debate, whether it were not moſt convenient to 
abandon them: Yer ſome Indian Commodities, which 
from ſeveral places, and eſpecially from China are 
brought ro'Manilla, are from thence tranſported to New 
Spain and Mexico, whereby there is kept a conſtant Com- 
munication betwixt the Spaniſh MWaſt and Baſt Indies, 


6.19. From what has been ſaid it is evident, chat 
Spain is a potent Kingdom, which has under irs Juril. 


diction, rich and fair Countries, abounding with all 
Neceſſaries, not only ſufficient for the uſe of its Inhabi- 
tants, but alſo affording a great overplus for Exporta- 


tion. The —— alſo do not want Wiſdom in ma- 
naging their State Affairs, nor Valour to carry on a War: 


have brought it ſo low, that it is ſcarce able to ſta 
upon irs own Legs: Among thoſe is tg be eſteemed 
one, the want of Inhabirants in Spain, there being not 
a ſufficient number hoth to keep in Obedience ſn 
great Provinces, and at the ſame time to make Head 
againſt a potent Enemy; which want is not eafily to 
be repaired out of thoſe Countries which are under their 
ſubjection, ſince it is the Intereſt of Spain, rather to 
reſtrain the Courage of theſe Inhabitants, for fear they 
ſhould ' one time or another take Heart, and ſhake off 


dhe Spaniſh Yoak. And whenever they raiſe ſome 


Souldiers in theſe Provinces, they cannot truſt them 
* F 3 With. 


Strength and 


$0 1 de lutredudtionterthe = 
+ , with the defence of cheir Native Country, but are obli 
ged to diſpęrſe them, by ſending them into other Part, 
t bunder ane eee e k 
- +. fore igiſcane able to raiſs within it ſelf a ſufficient num: | 
ber, oh Squldięrs for the Guard and Deſenceof its fron. | 
ties places: Wheretprog whenever Spain happens to have 
Mar with other: Nations, Ait is obliged tomake uſe:pf 
Foreign Souſdiers, and ganaiſe thoſe, is: nbc n very 
chargeable. bur alſo the Ring is nor ſoivrell aſſured uf 
Y their Faith. at that) HH n Subjects. AJ Phe want 
. ob Inhabitants is al o one taſop,why. Spain cannot nov. 
+. A: days keep conſiderahle Fleet at Sea, which neverthe. 
| _ is extreamly neceſſary to fuppart'she; Monarchy of 
tar Kingdom. Another wgakneis is, That rhedhhaniſ, 
Provinces arg [mightily dibjein d, theyoheiog adivided 
by vaſt Seas and Countries: Theſe therefore cannot be 
maigtain d and go d πνhout great difficulty; for 
the Goyernours. of tha Rrevinces being remote from the 
ſight ghhe rince) ke cannot take fo exact! an account 
dt their; Actions; ande oppreſſed Subjects ant often 
O pPOHιUnν,ůỹij/ make, their Complaints ta tha: King; be. 
aides chat Men, and Moneyare with rent charge and 
danger ſem qut at S inte theſe Rrov mcs without 
hopes of ever returning into the Kingdom. Their 
ame z rrengnh ca nhꝗ?t beck hOgEther, as being abliged u 
eee 1divige sheiß Forces. Ihe more dil-joindabdeProvince 
jj . are::w bemaimained; 
Al Mhich may be ſavęd-in A ingdononwhpſe parts ate 
.. 29% 10 auch diſ join d aiꝗ They are alſo liahle tn being 
„ trachidbin great many places at once, on Province 
ot Ring ble to aſſiſt another Refides this: Amerits 
being th rchſury ofs bein, is paried from it by. the 


| 


aan 
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to 


| Lava Den, whencby;z hair Sjlvet Fleets: axe Subject o 1 
:,,thg,hazard gf the Seas ange Pyta des. Anh if it happens MW -i. 
10 that luck. a Hleet is daſt,⁊hei whole Gouernment muſt MM :!: 


— 
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i» Peeds, Lauffer ex freamly by the want of it, the Inhabitani 
bag Sar being ſo exbanited,: as not pa be able 10 ail 
o: ſufficege Summs to ſupply the publick Neqęſſities. The 
Spaniams are allo, mighty deficient: im regulating thei 
ast elndlar rade, which! is ſo ill mana gd that: the 
- greatglt, art f thoſe Riehes are convovid tal othen Nati. 
Ons, Pheceby. rhey ar empOWer d to chaſtiſed gain witl 
- us 'own Money. After cher death of Philip II. ir has 
alſqpręv q very prejndicialito Spain, that by-thb 55 
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2 EURO) PE. 
Jefſngls: of the ſucceeding Kings, and during the long Mi- 


ti Power, th: at tl ey are now ny backward, in duely DIY 
im- in the Kin mg, and by impoveriſhing t the King: and Com- 
ay monalt y! have, 80t "all the Riches, to themſelves. It is 
aue allo a com on Diſeaſe i in a 11 Governments where the 
pf Popul Rin has got the upper hand, 55 the Po- 


Y 1s, very rich and potent, and t pretends, 

uf 1 805 a. Dre Right, to be exempred. from all publick 

Ant Burdens... EXC b Vos ſome of them # in t 155 Ex- 

= oo ona E £0. 04 da 0D 6 {mall portion for 
efen 


che defence of x he whole, bur that not Without conſent 
= þ of. the 11 5 de: 5155 the King of | 9970 H dat Preroga- 
2 ae. y e obtain d From Po 5275 IV. that be 
"a | Fil rhe. dipola Jof all the Chief Benefices i in his 
be! Bi hei is alſo Head 27 5 er of all the 


bade hi e Jean 
"the, s of Spain have hitherto, preten the 
a mot 25 ous Prorectours of the Papal Cbait ab. and Reli- 

gon, they have thereby ſo oblig d rhe Zealors of rhe 
be. Roan, Catholick Religion, and elpecially 75 FJeluits, 


in om 
for : cleſi ſtica 100 ders of Knighihgod in. Spain. i 


unt 


Iatere belt of Spain, | 51 2 3 Js 2420111 9 522 
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and 2 theſe hate always e enieayouin: tg, promore | 
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nority of this preſenr, the R obles have deine 2 8 their 
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heir Fs +69 
1 to = 925 8 "Ia ity, Ir i 18 alſo OY our - Obſervation, how In what con- 


lo Forts 0 or le, vi x; Peg non de Veer 
„ Ar; 2 9 woul, 0 che "bag, allo A. 
1. AR. From, henge $247 Kae not feat any 


0 has quite d ir ſelf from the very 
Moor. 0 {; Bur. the e Py yracies. committed 


I 6570 is not ſo 0 11 to Spain, as 2 
e Wi 


oerl 
184 100 f 
.; By, hole, 


Shave it felf i in relation to its Neighbours, dition Spain 


i” * 28, in refe- 


and whar Good or Evil 1 8 ain expect from chem. 1c , 
ate Spalte er : 1 Lago Ice 99 105 walt of Barbary, ha- Neighbours, 


and eſpecially 


as to Barbary+ 


uke e raffque gin, Rah or Turky ; for 

os othe, Span e om export eit on Commodities; in- 

ile -9zhe orh L 35 8 of aa = ut theſe ; FE Exporied.. by 

he 119% er i 1105 7 ! - Tur ſeem to be pretty! DE dear to Turky, 
eit. The; af tp and 900 nia, and ro be ingdom 


d J 11 9 0 "whic lies berwi r.them. b an ob- 
: 25 ne T 1960 a "Del n 4 pon Hoke 
Army in 8 hole Part and if an Army, ſhould 
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be Bae e e nab. ca IIs 
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ct the ey. nor. much fear d Bo the Spa- 
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might eafily be cur off: For in ſuch a caſe all the State, Wy 
of Teah would be obliged to fide with the Spaniards to 
keep this cruel Enemy from their Borders, and their Mag 
Naval Strength joined together, much ſurpaſſes the 
Turks in every re pect. rom the Italian States, the 
Spaniards have little to fear, it being a Maxim with 
them, to preſerve the Peace of Ira, thereby to take 
away all opportunity from France to get a footing in Mor! 
Tay, which is alſo a general Maxim among all the un 
States of Teely : Nevertheleſs this is molt cerrain, That no 
if Spain ſhould endeavour to encroach upoh rhe reſt of WW 
the Irqlizn, States, they would unanimouſly oppoſe ir; Mpc 
and if they ſhould find chemſelves roo weak to oppoſe N 
their Deſigns, they might be eaſily wrought upon w bo 
call France to their aid. The Pope, perhaps, might be In 
willing enough to be Maſter of the Kingdom of Naples, ar 
Spain N the ſame in Fief of the Papal Chair, and cu 
thereby the Popes might have a freſh opportunity to ei- w 
rich their Kindred ; But rhe Pope wants Power to exe- in, 
cute ſach à Deſign, and rhe reſt of the States of 1:4) M'w 
would nor be forward to ſee ſo conſiderable a Country ¶ hi 
added tothe Ecclefiaſtical State; and the Pope's Kin- th 
dred are more for gathering of Riches out of the Fre St 
ſent Eccleſiaſtical Revenues, than to beſtow the ſame of 
upon an uncertain War, On the other fide, Spain ha- ar 


3 ving found it very beneficial for its Intereſt, to pretend G 


to the chief Proteckorthip of che Roman Religion, and i fr 
"that the Pope's ar bad Inclinations towards ir, may S/ 
either prove advantageous ot difadyantageous, Spain gt 
has always endeavout d by all means to keep fair wih i 
the Popes. PFrakce, on the contrary, having taken yo b. 
with the Proteſtants, whom Spain and the Houle of 4 * 
tri ha ve ſought ro qppreſs, has demonſtrateq ſuſficienth MW F 
to the Roman Court, that it is not ſo fond of thatReligi- IM w 
on, as to neglect an opportuniry to enrich himſelf with I 15 
he Foſſc ions of the Proreftancs, and to make way for 
ata wing ro the/ſo long projected Defignof the Univer. ſi 
l Monarchy ; which done, he mighrtaliy make the ſl 5; 
* Pope his Chaplaii:( Wherefore rhe HieFaim of rhe wi ft 
. feſt Popes has beer}, to keep the Power. af Spain ani I ©! 
France in an equal Balance, this being the moſt proper 
werhod tb keep up the *Aurhoricy, #hd- provide for the 5 
e the Popedorh. Ir being the prihcipal Ma- tt 
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im of the Venetlan, yo reſerve:cheir Liberty and Se 2 
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I Neuter betwixt France a 


© 
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>ofe it: For rhe reſt, rhis State endeavour 
N nd Spain, and to keep fe 
both of them, as long as they do nor act againſt their 


” 


Intereſt, Genous is of great conſequence to the Spani- Genouzs 


arde, from which depends, in a great meaſure, the Se- 
curiry and Preſervation of the Milane xe: Wherefore, 
when Charles V. could nor effect his intention of build- 
ing a Caſtle (being oppoſed therein by Andreas Doria) 
whereby ke intended to make the Genouefes dance after 
his Pipe, rhe Spaniards found our another way to make 
them ap nm mn their Intereſt, by dork rowing vaſt 
Summs of Money from the Genoueſes upon the ſecurity 
of the King's Revenues in Spain. 

are poſſeſs 5 

Cena, whereby they have taken away the power 
from them of cutting off the Correſpondency betwixt 
Spain and Nlan. Spain has great reaſon to live in a 
good Correſpondency with' Savoy 3 for if that Prince 
ſhould ſide with France againſt it, the Milane ze would 
be in imminent danger of being loſt. Bur becauſe ir 
would be very petnicious. for S4voy, if the King of 
would be then ſurrounded on all ſides by the French, it 
is eafie for S pain ro maintain a good Correſpondency 
with Savoy, Horence, and the reft of the Lalian Prin- 


France ſhould become Maſter of Milan, ſince Savoy gwen 


ces, have all the reaſon to be caurious how to offend 


Spain, yet. as much as in them lies, they would ſcarce 
ſuffer Spain to encroach upon any of then. Ir is alſo 
of conſequence to rh 
with the Swift, partly becauſe they muſt make uſe of fuch 
Souldiers as are liſted- artiong” them partly becauſe 
they may be very ſerviceable in preſerving the Mzla- 


P 1 


But 
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arge EFE oy 
uble of making i a. conſiderable Diver ſion (at home. 
11 ur the Puxtiqiule ſes :could:inor\propoſe any confiderable 


de advantages co themſelves thereby; and ir. might eaſily 
, bappen, chat Holland ſiding wirh Spain might rake from 

hence an opportunity to drive the Portugutſer quite out 
or te Eaſt Didir t, The King of HFauce, therefore, is 
call me capital and moſt formidable Enemy v0 pu, hB,i¹m 
wanting not Po nov only longs to devour:the-reft - 

of rhe: Nerberlants; but dalſo aims at tlie Conqueſt of 

other parts off S α.Hutaifi the old Maxine of Pp- 

licy ate nor groyun quite out of date, it is tobe hoped, 

„ chat all ache have any Intereſt n the preſervation of 

Spainp wil lcu irh all their Power endeavonꝝ ta prevent 

the ruim df Spain, that rhe: Liberty and Poſſeſſinns of 

all the States of Europe may not depend op the ¶leaſure 

teu and Will hof one ſingle Heron. But What Rerdlution f may be 
0 may happen in Spainn if hel preſent Royal Family, the conſe-. 
eg wich- has no Heirs: yer} ſhould fail, is beyond Human gone 
ge Underſtanding to determine h foreſee; becauſe ix is to 20 Real Fg 
be feared; that upon ſuchlan occaſion, not vnly France i. 
would do its utmoſt to obtaiti it, bur alſo! becauſe ſede - 

a ral Srates which were. annexed to Spain, by the Royal 

N Family] might rale an / opportunity to withdraw them- 

ſelves from the ame ID 20RD 
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010] ia yd honig gaivd ow ain 13921, 283 309 26: | | 
8. 1. POreuga!, which comprehends the greateſt part of n. org of 
I that Provincenohich the Romans calld:Luſita- the Kingdom 
1, fell, with the reſtaof Shui under tlie laſt Gorhich 7 Portugal. 

King Roderich, — ab af the Moog who were 
in puſfeſſion bf it for a longrimeiʒ but in the Tear 109 ũ ww 
Alonſus VII Ning of Caſtild and Leon, arming himlelf 


wirh all his:Powes to attack the Mos#5'; and craving 
5 allo the Aſſiſtantè of Foreign Princes, among others, 
alſo, came ane Henry, to ſignalize himſelf in this War, 
Whoſe Bedigree is varioufſy related by” the Hiſtorians, © 
For ſotne will: have him: deſcended out of the * Houſe 
ofo Burgund and !hive made him a younger * of 


76 As, Titroililtion tothe 
_ Robert Duke of Burgundy, whoſe: Father was Ro 
King ci France, Son of Hugh Caper, Others derive hy 
Pedigree from the Houſe of Loraine, alledging, That wt 


reaſon of his being called a Bugundian was, becauſe Hf 


Terggl. gave in Marriage his natural Daughter Thereſa, as an 

| ward of his V alour, giving unto him for a Dowry, unde 

the Title of an Earldom, all that part of al whit 

. was then in che poſſefſian of the Chriſtians; which con 

- prebended that part of the Country, where are the (j 

Ties of nag Coimlria, :Viſco, Lamego, and Porto,: 

_ alſo that ttaqt of Ground which is now called Tri 

= enten granting to him alſo a power to conquer th 
reſt of char Country, as far. as to the River of Guadi; 

and xo keep it under his Juriſdiction; yet with the 

conditions, That he ſhould: be a Vaſſal of Spain, repi 

dio the Dyets of that Kingdom, and in caſe of a Wy 

#1 Abend, ., be gbliged to ſerve wixh 300 Horſe. | Henry died in th 

= r Pore, Vear 1 Iz, leaving a Son whoſe: name was Alfonſu 

being then very young: His Inheritance was, during 

his Minority, uſurpd by Ferdinand potx, Count d 

': Traſtamara, his Father- in- law, he having married ti 

Mother. Bur as ſoon as he was grown upg hezook U 

Arms againſt his Father. in- law, beat him our of Pom 

gal, but his Mother he put in Priſon; who calling 

Ser aid-Alfonſus VII. ſhe promiſed to diſ. inherit her Ss 

and to give him all Portugal. But Alfonſus of Portig 


pretended to ha ve freed himſelf from the Spaniſh Su 

1126, jection. This Alfonſus undertook an Expedition 
1139. gainſt King I/mar, wd had his Kingdom on the otht 
ide of the River Tajo, who being joined by the Foto 

+. 244.2 .:r - of fonrorber perry Moorefp Kings, drew-onragainſt bin 
Alfonſut Was then in his Camp near Cabebas des RY 
pProclaiaied King, thereby to animate his Sould ien 
and got à moſt ſignal Victory, raking the five Srandail 
NI of thoſe Kings, whence he put five Shields in the Arm 
as agg + of Fortugal, and retained ever after the Title of Kit 
of rortugat; He took afterwards a great many Cities from the Mom 
and among the reſt, with the aſſiſtance of the Neth 
land Hleer the City of Lisbon in the Year 1147. II 
1179. Alfonſul was taken Priſoner near Badajoz, by Fer 
nand Ring of Nabe who gave him his Freedom wil 
dur any other Ranſom, than thar he was — 
WN s | | | 


of Was: born ar Ben/anſon. To this Henry, King Alfonſus \| 


defeared the Caſtilians in a Barney, by which Victory; 


im ſome Cities, which he had taken from him in Gal- 
-::4, After he had reigned very-gloriouſly, and greatly 
"I larged the limits of his Kingdom, he died in the 91ſt 
ear of his Age. KEY BE „ 


Yreat many Cities, and fill d them with Inhabitants. He 
ook from the Moors the City of Selva, being aſſiſted in 
hat Expedirion, by a Fleet ſent out of the Netherlands 
o the Holy Land. He was, during his whole Reign, 
always in Action with the Moors, and died in the Year 


*raſſus, who did nothing worth mentioning, bur that, 
ith the help of the Netherlanders, who went to the 
oly Land, he took from the Moors the City of Alcaſ- 
ar, He died in the Year 1223. His Son Sanctius, fir- 
amed Capellus, ſucceeded him; who being very care- 
lels, and ruled by his Wife, was excluded from the Ad- 


who conferr d it on Alfonſus his Brother. Sanctiug died 
an Exile in Toledo, The Portugueſes have —_ rhis 
Obſervation concerning him, that he was the only Por- 
tugueſe King who died without leaving either Legiti- 


Brother of Sanctius, parted from his Lady Mathildis, 
* WCounteſs of Boulogne, ſhe being ſome what Ancient and 
Barren, and married Beatrice, Daughter ro Alfonſus X. 
King of Caſtile, with whom he had for a Dowry the 
ounty of Algarbia; but the Pope being diſſatisfy d 
Nvith this Divorce, excommunicated both him and the 
vhole Kingdom. He reigned very laudably, and united 
a great many Cities to his So and died in the Year 


eſpecially, Juſtice, Liberality and Conſtancy, are high- 
ly extoll'd by the Portugueſes : He having alſo adorn d 
the Kingdom with a great many publick Buildings, a- 
„Imong which is the Academy of Conimbria, firſt foun- 
Wed by him. There is an old Proverb concerning him, 
uled among the Porcugueſes, El Rey D. Denys, qui 

J quanto quin : King Dionyſius, who did whatſo- 
„eier he pleaſed, He died in the Year 1325; his Son 

Alfonſus IV. ſirnamed the Brave, was very glorious 


„he baniſhed his Baſtard Brother, who was greatly 
= | beloved 


miniſtration of the Government by the Portugueſes, 


* 


1183. 


6.2. Him ſucceeded his Son Sanftius, who built a ua, 


1212, After him reigned his Son Alfonſus, firnamed Adulis i © 


- 


Sanctius II, 


1246. 


mate Children or Baſtards behind him. Alfonſus, the Alfonſus II 


. 


1279, The extraordinary Virtues of his Son Dionyſius, Dionyſus 


Alfonſus Iv. 


for his Atchievements both in Peace and War; bur 


2 r 
* — 
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ſtantia Daughter of Pierer King of Caſtile, er 


e Otto 830 ro UV. 

belovl both by his Father and the Peoplez And causy 
B. Apnes" de (Caſtro, a very beautifull Lady, who wal 
without his content: married to his Son Pieler, barbs- 

rouſty to be murther' d; which ſo exaſperated Picte/ CF 
that he raking up Arms againſt the Father, did conſi 
derable miſchief, till ar laſt the Buſineſs was composd. 
He died in the Vear 1357. His Son Picttr was com. 
monly call d The Cruel, tho ſome will have this' rather 
to Have been ſpoken to his praiſe, as having been ar 
exact . of Juſtice; never ſparing any Offender; 
He died in the Year 1368. His Son Ferdinand con! 


© rended with Henry the Baſtard, who had murther d hi 


Brother Pierer, firnath'd- The Cruel, King of Caſtile, a. 
bout the Kingdom of Caſtile; becauſe his Mother Bea. 


trice had been Daughrer of Sanctius VI. King of Ca. 
tile; and a great many of the Nobility; and ſome Ci. 


ries of that Kingdom declaring for him, he waged War 
againſt che forementioned Henry. But he being too 
Fuerst him, he could not maintain his Pretenſion, 
but was oblig d to make Peace. However, the War 


* 3 


broke our afreſh again betwixt them, becauſe Ferdinand 


e 


Army 


1383, being the laſt of the true Race of the Kings d 
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g. 3. After the death of Ferdinand great Froubles pmerregum. 
Was arole in Portugal, moſt of the Porrugusſes not being 
able to brook living under the Subjection of the Caſtilir 
an, whom they mortally hated. It was, tis true, a- 
nf. greed on in the Articles of Marriage made bet wixt the 
sd King of Caſtile and Beatrice Daughter of Ferdinand, 
om That her Mother Eleonora ſnould have the Adminiſtra- 
ther tion of che Governmenx in Portugal; till ſuch Children 
aas ſhould be born of this Marriage ſhould be of Age: 
der But this Bleonora leaving all to the managemem of the 
on Counr of Ancyra, her much ſuſpected Favuaurate, the 
bi drew upon her ſelf rhe hatred of the Portagueſes. Tom 
a. therefore natural Son of Pieter King of Portugal, pri- 
Jeg. varely murther'd him, whereby he got both the Favour 
Ca. of: the People, and encreas d the hatred againſt the 
Ci. Queen Dowager : But ſome of the Portuguieſes being Some call # 
var much diſſatisfy d at theſe proceedings, :begg'd the King the King of 
tool of Caſtile, to take upon him the Crown of Porengalʒ ile. 
2ns | which he might in all Hikelyhood have obtain d, if he 1 
vat had been quick enough, either by fair means r by forte, 
an to have pur himſelf into full poſſeſſion of the ſame: But 
ih be being uncertain in his Reſolut ions, gave by his de- tv, 5 
ſur MY lays, time and opportunity to the adverfe Party tb 
ode ſtrengthen it ſelf. Wherefore, he coming without an 
the Army into Portigal, his Mother: in- law rèũgnd to Him 
En. the Government, but he found but an indifferent Re- 
the ception among the Portugucſes, they being; very averſe 
vho to him, becauſe he us d very rarely to ſpeak or converſe 
with them: Nevertheleſs a great many of the Nobility 
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on. 

end and ſome Cities did fide with him, but niaſt, aut of a 

mi hatred ro the Caſtilians, choſe for their Leader Jobn the 

wil Baſtard, a wiſe and brave man, and much belov'd by .- „ 
ri tbe People. The Caftilians thereupon: befieg d Lubon, 

A bor their Army being for the moſt part deftroy'd by the 


Plague, they were oblig'd' to leave it, without having 


ett got any advantage. In the Year next following, tue Per- 1383. 

1 of gueſes declar'd this Fohn their King, who very coura- john rhe e. 
y seouſly attack d thoſe places which had declar'd for the Hr. 

ial Cofti/5ans, and ſubdu'd the greateſt part of them. The 

ea Cgſtilians then entred with an Army into. Portugal, but 

of were entirely routed by this new King near Hliubarat- 


ta, which Victory is yearly celebrated to this day a- 
Wong the Porrugueſes, After this Battle, all the reſt of 
dhe Cities did, withour more ado, ſurrender themſelves 

as to 


to the new King. The Portugueſes alſo calling unto 


Caſtilians; whereupon it was agreed; Thar the Son of 


1299. 
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their aid the Duke of Lancaſter, unto whom they had 
romis'd the Crown of Caſtile, they enter d into that 
ingdom with an Army: But the Engliſh having ſut- ! 
fer d exrteamly by Sickneſs, the Duke of Lancaſter | 
thought it moſt convenient to conclude a Peace with the 


the King of Caſtile thould marry his only Daughter Ca- 
tharine, which he had by Conſtantia; Daughter to Pie- 
ter King of Caſtile. A Truce alſo was made, betwixt 
Portugal and Caſtile at that time; but the War ſoon 
breaking out again, at laſt, an everlaſting Peace was 
concluded betwixt both Kingdoms : ſo that John had [ff r: 
the good fortune to maintain himſelf in the poſſeſſion v 
of the Crown of Portugal, and reign'd with great ap- ſe 
plauſe. After he was quietly ſertled in the Throne, Þ to 


—_ Mt 5 oo ts a SG, eo 


he undertook an Expedition into Africa, and rook the V 


Alfonſus v. 


City Ceuta 3 whoſe Son allo firſt found out the Iſle of P. 
Madera. This King died in the Year 1433, and left 2 he 
Memory that is to this day dear to the Portugueſes, co 
6. 4. His Son Edward was a very Vertuous Prince, m 
bur did not reign long; for at that time, Portugal be- th 
ing over- run with the Plague, he got the Infection by do 
A — and died in the Year 1438. During his Reign, ſu! 
his Brothers undertook a moſt unfortunate Expedition die 
into Africa 5 where being themſelves taken Priſoners be. 
before Tangier, they promis d to reſtore ro the Moor Cr 
Ceuta for a Ranſom, leaving Don Ferdinand as a Ho- ga 
ſtage behind them. But the States of Portugal refuſing Þ tor 


to ſtand to the Contract, the Hoſtage was forc d to end ¶ Du 


his days in Priſon. Alfonſis, Son to this Edward, was by 


but fix years old when his Father died, whoſe Tuition N wh 


was committed, by his Father's laſt Will, ro his Mo-. vin 
ther. Bur the States, refuſing to ſubmit themſelves to the 
the Government of a Foreign Woman, conferr'd the alſc 
Adminiſtration of the Kingdom on Don Pedro Duke of the 
Conimbria, Brother to King Edward : but he recei vd He 
a very flender Recompence for his Services; for, being na 
falſely accuſed before the new King, he was flain as cou 


he was going with ſome Troops to the King to juſtife vin, 


himſelf, Alfonſus V. was elſe a very good Souldier and 
a brave Prince, under whoſe Reign the Portugueſes too 5 


ſeveral places on the Coaſt of Africa, viz, Tangier, Ar-. Son 


eilla. 


| Hiſtory of EUROPE. 
ella, Alca ſſar, and ſome others. Good ſtore of Gold 
was alſo tranſported out of Guinea into Portugal, which 
he employ d in coining of Cruiſadoes. After this, Al- 
if onſus had great Conteſts with Ferdinand the Catholic 
er and Iſabella, there being a promiſe of Marriage made 
2 betwixt him and Johanna, the ſuppos'd Daughter of 
Henry IV. King of Caſtile; but, as it was reported, be- 
gotten in Adultery: but the Marriage was not conſum- 
mated, ſhe being Alfonſus's Siſter's Daughter; tho', at 
x: | laſt, the Pope gave his Diſpenſation, which he had re- 


on fus'd ar firſt, Alfonſus, under this pretence, took upon 


as I himſelf the Title and Arms of Caftzle, ſurprizing ſeve- 
ad ral Cities, aſſiſted by ſome of the Nobiliry of Caſtile, 
on who ſided with him: Lewy XI. allo, King of France, 
p- ſent him ſome Auxiliaries : bur theſe were nor ſufficienr 
je, to enable him ro undertake any thing of moment: 
be Wherefore, Ferdinand retaking all the places from tlie 
of ¶ Portugueſes, routed them allo near Toro and near Albu- 


ta era ; fo that Alfonſus deſpairing of obtaining his Ends, 


concluded a Peace with Ferdinand, wherein he renoun- 
ced both Caſtile and the Bride Fohanna, ſhe being pro- 


ce, mis'd in Marriage to J. Son of Ferdinand, who was 


e- then a Child: Bur ſhe, perceiving that this was only 
by done ro elude her, went into a Nunnery. Portugal 
zu, ſuſtained conſiderable loſſes in this War, and Alfonſus 
on died in the Year 1481, as it is ſuppos d; out of Grief, 
ers becauſe he had loſt the hopes of His Bride and the 


r Crown of Caſtile. Him ſucceeded his Son Fobn II. a- john ttt 


lo- gainſt whom a moſt horrid Conſpiracy was diſcover d, 
ing tor which Ferdinand Duke of Braganza; and. Fames 
nd Duke of Viſco, loſt their Lives, the latter being KkiJt'd 
vas by the King's own hand. This King John was the firſt 


ion © who found ont rhe way to fail into the Eaſt Indies; ha- A proje i of 
lo. ving nor only order'd an exact Survey to be made of ſailing ro e 
to the African Coaſt, as far as to the Cape of Good Hope, but Eaſt Indies; 
the allo ſenr ſome by Land into the Eaſt Indies, to inform 


ol themſelves concerning the condition of thoſe Counrries, 
wd He built alſo the Caſtle of Mina oti the Coaft of Gui- 


inß 2a: But before this intended Voyage to the Eaſt Indies 


as could be begun, this King died in the Year 1495, lea- 

r ving no Heirs behind him. 

and | 1 Be | ; 8 a af 3 ID | 
do S. 5. hn II. was ſacceeded by his Confin Emanuel, Emanut: 
4 Son of Ferdinand Duke of Viſco, Grandchild of King 
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Edward. With him contended for the Succeſſion, the|nigh 
Emperour Maximilian, whoſe Mother Eleonora was a 
Daughter of King Edward: But the Portugueſes decla. f tb 

red for Emanuel, who for his extraordinary Qualifica. m 

tions both of Body and Mind, was extreamly belovel 5th 

by them. He, the better to eſtabliſh himſelf at home nth 

married 1/abella, eldeſt Daughter of Ferdinand the C4 [i 

tbolick, our of which Marriage a young Prince wg ad t 

born, whoſe Name was Michael, who, if he had liyq | 
Vould have been Heir to all the Spaniſp Kingdom 
Moors and except that of Navarre, To pleaſe his Bride, he, by 
Jews baniſh'd his Proclamation, baniſh'd all the Fews and Moors ou aber 
_ m— Portugal by a prefix'd time, under penalty, for al inde, 
2 ſuch as ſhould ſtay behind, to be made Slaves for even 
Whereupon the Moors immediately retir d into Africa liche 

but from the Jews they took their Children which weg (Wd f 

under the Age of fourteen, and baptiz d them againſt} 

their Will: And as for the old ones, they were pole. 

plagu'd and vex'd every where, and ſtopp'd or his es 

der d in their Journeys, that moſt, to be rid of these 
Vexations, and to avoid the danger of Slavery, wenſihte 

Baptiz d, retaining, nevertheleſs, in their minds, theiſ iber 

ancient Superſtition. Under the Reign of this King 

Portugal arriv d to the higheſt pitch of irs Greatneſs. 

Tie fen Sea- the delign of the Eaſt India Voyage round Afra: 
e inte which was projected by the former King, being novf elig 
— a accompliſh'd by Vaſcus de Gama, who firſt arriv'd 4 | bo; 
1 497 Calicut. As ſoon as the Portugueſes began to draw is hem 
to their Country the Trade of Spices, they were op" 
pos d, eſpecially by the Sultan of Egypt, becauſe fob te 

merly theſe Commodities us d to be convey'd throuyglf by 

Egypt to Venice, and from thence to other parts of Ea" 

rope, from which both theſe Countries drew vaſt Pn T 

The reaſm fit. Wherefore the Venetians ſtirr d up the Sultan; * 
wh che Ve- ſending him great ſtores of Metal to make Cannons of aft 
fed the Pal. and Shipwrights to build Ships; by which means the i p 
rugueſes ſe. hopd to drive the * out of the Indies: bil d 
Fling them- the Portugueſes, who did not much truſt the Bari bh 
fever there. ian Kings of the Indies, began to build Forts ab i n 
Strong-holds in the moſt convenient places; where . 

they met with little oppoſition, partly becauſe the . 1 0 

dians were terrify'd by the vaſtneſs of the Ships, 4 3 oy 

4081 


the thunder of the Cannons of the Europeans; pa 
becauſe they were not aware of whar conſequence th 


mig 


the night prove one day againſt them. The Duke of Al- 
Vas 2 (er JU eſpecially, did. mightily advance the Power 
ecla. la the Portugueſes in the Indies, who took the Cities of 


3 f * 
The Progreſs of 
the Duke f 
Albuquerque 


ier nnz, Malacca, Cochin and Goa; the latter of which Indies. 


opel l the place of Reſidence of the Portugueſe Governour 
ome lu the Indies, And thus the Portugucſes engrois'd to 
> Cy temſclves rhe whole Trade and Commerce of Mica, 
wlad che remoteſt parts of Aſia, having poſſeſſed them. 
ird Hes of all the moſt commod ious Ports and Places, not 
om ay on the Weſtern hide of Africa, in Mauritania, Gui- 
e, bye, Congo, Angola, in the Iſle of St. Thomas, and fome 
5 ou libers, but alſo on the Eaſt ſide, in Maxambique, Me- 
r all, Mombazo, Jafala, and from the mouth of the 
even liel Sea, as far as Fapan ; from whence , incredible, 
rica;Ffiches were convey'd into Portugal. Beſides all this. 
wen al Pieter Alvanus Caprals, or as ſome will have it, 


d * 


ain Ger icus Veſpuſius diſcover d the Country of Braſile in- me 4 one 
re 10 Herica, whither the ortuguecſes ſent 1500 ſeveral C o- of Braſile 7 


bia. Ines. And under the Reign of this King Emanuel, 
ctheſ o died in the Year 1521, Portugal increaſed to that 
wer«gree, that his Reign was call'd, The Golden Age. 


theyÞſer him reigned his Son John III. under whoſe Reign Joha tt. 


ae continu'd in the fame flouriſhing condition 
meh luis King ſent Francs Xavier, and ſome other Jeſuits, 


The Feſuits 


fe the Eat Indies, who were to ſertle the Chriſtian ae 


nowſligion among the Barbarians, The Jeſuits common- 
da boaſt of great numbers of Hearhens converted by 
x indem; bur whether they deſerve an entire credit in th's, 
oy wherher, perhaps, a great many of theſe have not ra- 
fo er taken upon them the Name, than the Faith of Chri- 
ouglſſans, thoſe are beſt able to judge, who have been con- 

Aerlant in thoſe places. He died in the Year 1557. 


Indies. 


Prof .. 3 3 3 4 | 3 
Iran . 6. John III. had for his Succeſfour his Grandſon Sebaſtian. } 


s oÞ8%4tian, a Child of three Years of Age, whoſe Tuition 
chef's committed to the Cardinal Henry, his Uncle, be- 
baſe his Grandmother was not willing to take upon her 
rhe burthen of the Government. Through the overfor- 
a0 ffardneſs of this young Prince, Portaga! receiv d ſuch a 
ow, that ir fell from the Pinacle of irs Greatneſs: For 
me of his Court. Favourites did pur this magnanimous 
$4 ambirious Prince upon ſuch Enterprizes as were 
r ſurpaſſing both his Age and Power, and were in no 
Nys ſuitable to the preſent juncture of Affairs; fo that 
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his whole Mind was bent upon Warlike Exploits, any 


how by Martial Exerciſes to revive the ancient Valo 
of his Subjects, which by Peace and Plenty, having bee 
more addicted to Commerce, was of late much decay! 
He undertook, therefore, an Expedition into the ney 
adjacent parts of Afica, intending, by light Skirmiſhe 
to try his Enemies. He 8 afterwards, a Voyag 
into the Indies, but his Council oppoſing it, it was agree 
upon, that he ſhould underrake an Expedition im 
Africa, an occaſion preſenting it ſelf at that time; fo 
that Muley Mabomet, King of Morocco, being baniſh! 
by his Uncle Muley Malucco, crav'd the aſſiſtance 


His fatal Ex. King Sebaſtian : Wherefore, notwithſtanding the goa 


pecition rato Counſels of Philip King of Spain, and others, who d 
= ſuaded him from it, he in Perſon, with a great bur u 
exerciſed Army enter'd Africa, and advancing, again 

all Reaſon, too far into the Country, was oblig'd, in 

diſad vantageous place, to fight againſt a much moren 

merous Army ; wherefore the ſucceſs of the Battle w: 
anſwerable to the raſh attempt; his Army, wherein un 

the flower of the Nobility of Portugal, being miterabj 

routed, and the Souldiers all either cut to pieces or mad 
Priloners. This Bartel is famous, becauſe three King 

fell, viz. King Sebaſtian, the baniſh'd Muley Mal 

met, and Muley Malucco, King of Morocco, who du 

ring the time of the Barrel, died of a Fever. Th 
happen'd in the Year 1578. Him ſucceeded his Und 

Henry. Henry the Cardinal, a very old Man, under whole Reig 
there happen'd nothing worth mentioning, but that per 

perual Conteſts were ſer on foot concerning the Succe 

ſion. Wherefore, he dying in the Year 1580, Philip! 

King of Spain, thought it the moſt efficacious way, t 

diſpute with the Sword in hand; and perceiving thi 

the Portugueſes, our of that hatred which they bear! 

the Caſtilians, were inclin'd to Anthony Son of Lewis 6 

Beya, natural Son to King John III. he ſent the Du 
en d 4iba with a great Army into Portugal, who quick 
un chaſed away Anthony, and in few days became Maſt 

of rhe whole Kingdom, all being forc'd ſoon to {ubmi 


except the Iſle of Tercera, which was nor reduced ii 
after the French, who came to its relief, were beate 
As the Portugueſes did not, without great reluctanc) 
bear the Government of the Caſtilians; ſo this Unid 
With Caſtile prov d very prejud icial to them a fter ward 


Fi 
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For Philip, who was tor bringing the Netherlanders 

again under Obedience, thought that nothing could 

do it more effectually, than to ſtop their Trade and 
Commerce with Spain and Portugal: For hitherto 

they had traded no further, being us'd to fetch away 

their Commodities from thence, and to convey them 

into the more Northern parts of Europe. Wherefore 

Philip concluded, that if this way of getting Money 

were once ſtopp*d, they would quickly grow poor, and 

thereby be oblig'd ro ſubmir themſelves. Bur this de- The Dutch 
gn had a quite contrary effect; for the Hollander *191e Fal 


being themſelves excluded from Trade with Spain and ey 


Portugal, try'd, about the end of the latter Age, to 


fail to the Eaſt Indies. And as ſoon as, after a great 

many Difficulties, they had once gotten Footing there, 

they greatly impair'd the Portugueſes Trade, who hi- 

therro had only manag'd the ſame, and afterwards 

took from them one Fort after another. And the 
Engliſh, with the Aſſiſtance of Abbas King of Perſia, 16262 
forced from them the famous City of Ormutz. Nor a 
was this all, for the Hollanders took from them a great 

part of Braſile, and ſeveral places on the Coaſt of A. 1630 
frica; which the Hollanders, in all probability, would 1 
have had no reaſon to undertake, if Portugal had re- 

main d a Kingdom by it ſelf, and had not been an- 

nexed to Spain. „ 


9. 7. But in the Year 1640, the Portugueſes took , ponu- 
an occaſion to ſhake off the Spaniſh Yoak. For Philip gueſe ſhake 
IV. then ſummoned the Portugueſe Nobility to aſſiſt of te Toke 
him in the War againſt the Catalonians, who had re- PU, 
telled againſt him. Being therefore armed, and find- 

Ing an opportunity to conſult with one another, con- 

cerning thoſe Troubles in which Spain was involv'd ar 

that time; they agreed to withdraw themſelves from the 
Subjection of Spain, proclaiming for their King, the 74. puke of 
Duke of Braganza, who ſtiled himſelf ohm IV. whoſe Braganzapre: 
Grandmother had ſtood in competition with Philip — © 
for that Crown. The Spaniards committed a groſs b 
miſtake in this, that they did not in time ſecure the 


Duke, whom they knew to have a fair pretence to 


that Crown ; to be extreamly beloved by that Nation, 
and to be in poſſeſſion of the fourth part of the King- 


dom. The Spaniards being at that time intangled in 


"Þ ; FR "Wars 
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Wars againſt France, Holland and Catalonis ; ; the Por. 
rug ueſes had thereby good leiſure given them, to ſettle 
A League be- {Ee Affairs. They made alſo a Peace with Holland , by 
rween Portu- 

gal and Hol- virtue of which, Both Parties were to remain in pol. 
' ſeffion of What they had gotten. But this Peace did 

not laſt long; - for, thoſe places which were in the pol. 
ſeſſion of the Hollanders, in Braſile, revolted to the Por. 
tugueſes, which the Hollanders looking upon as done 

by contrivance of, the Portugueſes, denounced War 2. 
Au breaks ga inſt them. And tho they did not retake Brafile, yet 
r take a great many other places from them in 
en, the Eaſt Indies, viz. Malacca, the places on the Coaſt 
of the Iſle of Felon, on the Coaſt of Cormandel, and 

on the Coaſt of Malabar, Cochin, Cananor, Cranganr, 

MA Peace in and ſome others; and if they had not clapt up a Peace 
2651. with them, they would in all likelyhood have alſo dri. 
. ven them our of Goa it felf. John IV. died in the Year 
Alfonſus VI. 1656, leaving the Kingdom to his, Son Alfonſus, who 
a 2 was under Age, bur the Adminiſtration of the Govern: 
ment was in the mean time lodged with his Mother, 

After the Pyrenean Treaty was concluded, out of which 

Portugal was excluded by the Spaniards, it being beſides 

this agreed with France, not to ſend any Aſſiſtances to 

the Portugueſes, the Spaniards fell upon the Portugueſes, 

in good 8 But theſe defended themſelves bravely, 

and norwithſtanding the Articles of the Pyrenean Trea- 

ry, the French King did give leave to the Earl of Schon. 

ber gh. and a great many other Frenchmen to enter into 

the Service of the Portugueſes, who routed the Spaniard 

| in ſeveral Encounters, but more eſpecially, near Extre- 
2663, mos and Villa Vitioſa. At laſt, the French entring with 
2 great Army into the Netherlands, the Spanzards were 
willing ro conclude a Peace with the Portugueſes, who 

were allo glad to be once diſentang!'d our of ſo tedious 

a War, By virtue of this Peace Spain did reſign all is 
Pretenfio ons upon. Portugal. In the mean time Alfon. 

fus was grown up, a wild and awkward ſort of a Man, 

as Don Pedro's Friends have repreſented him to the 


World; who beſides this; by a Diſtemper which he had 
in his tender Age, was ſo diſabled both in his Body and 
Mind, that he was neither fit io rule nor marry : Vet 
2666. he raking from his Mother the Adminiſtration o Aﬀairs 
upon himſelf (who quickly after died) married a Prin: 


= cels of Nemours, deſcended from che Houſe of * 


I gs. Wye 


who having lived with him about ſixteen Months, re- 
tir d into a Monaſtery, deſiring to be divorced from 
him: She alledg d, That Alfonſus was not only inca- 

ble of Matrimony, but alſo that he had endeavour d 
to have one of his Favourites get her with Child, there- 
by to ſecure the Crown to his Family. There was, be- 


fides this, ſo ſtrong a Jealoufie betwixt the King and 


his Brother Don Pedro, that the latter thought his Life 
to be in danger, if he did not prevent the Deſigns of 
his Brother and his Favourites: He therefore, bringing 
the Nobility and People over to his Party, forced Al- 
fonſus to ſurrender to him the Adminiſtration of the 
Kingdom, reſerving for his Maintenance only the year- 
ly Revenue of 270000 Livers, as alſo the Palace of 


0 


Braganza, with all its Appurtenances. Don Pedro would Don Pedro, 


not take upon himſelf the Title of King, but choſe ra- 
ther to be call'd Regent of Portugal, in the name of 
his Brorher Alfonſus, he being incapable of Admini- 
ſtring the Government: he married alſo upon the de- 
ire of the Portugueſes, and with the Diſpenſation of the 
Pope his Brothers Wife. And becauſe Alfonſus ſhould 
not be in a capacity of raiſing any Diſturbances, he was 
under a good Guard conducted into the Iſland of Ter- 
cera. But Don Pedro has hitherto adminiſtred the Go- 
vernment in Peace, and to the general Satisfaction of 
the People. 32 . 05 


. 8. And to ſay ſomething concerning the Genius 7, ;;,,,,u-; 
of the Portugueſes, and the Strength and the Nature of of the Portu- 
the Country, The Portugueſes are not inferiour to the Bueſes, 


9paniards in Pride and Haughtineſs ; but are not eſteem- 
ed ſoPrudent and Cautious as theſe, but are over-ſecure 
in Proſperity, and in time of danger -raſh and fool- 
hardy, Where they get the upper- hand they are very 
1gorous and cruel. They are mightily addicted to be 
Coverous, and love Uſury, and have ſearched after Mo- 
ney in all corners of the World. Same alſo will have 
them to be very Malicious, which they ſay is the rem- 


nant of the Fewiſh Blood, which is intermingl'd with 


that of the Portugueſe Nation. This Country, conſi- 
dering its biel is very populous, as is evident by 
the number of Portupueſes, which have ſettled rhem- 
ſelves in Braſile, on the Coaſt of Africa, and in the 
Eeft-Indics : Yer are they not in a capacity to raiſe a 
(( >. I NES 64 * ; | nume- 
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numerous Land Army without Foreign help, or to mar 
out a mighty Fleet of Men of War; but they haue 
enough to do, to Garriſon their frontier Places well, and] 
to keep Convoys for their Merchant Ships. 


* Frapfulneſ of 


2 F$. 9. Concerning the Countries which belong now. 


a days to Portugal. The Kingdom of Portugal, by it] 
ſelf conſidered, is neither very large nor very fruitful, the 
Inhabitants living moſt upon ſuch Corn as is imported: 
Yer is the Country full of Cities ana "Towns, and haf 
a great many commodious Sea- ports. The Commo. 
dities of the growth of Portugal, fit for Ex portation, 
are Salt, of which a great quantity is from Setubal d 
St. Hubes tranſported into the Northern Countries: 
As alſo Oyl, ſome Wine, and all ſorts of Fruit. The nc 
other Commodities which are brought from then Fc 
they firſt have from thoſe Provinces that belong uf w 
them. The Silver Mine called Guacaldane, is faid u m 
be of the yearly value of 178 Quentoes of Silver (ea C 

Quent being reckon'd to amount to 2673 Ducati th 

8 Reals, and 26 Marvedoes.) Among thoſe Coun-Wh w 

tries that now belong to Portugal, the chiefeſt is Br. tl 

pralle. file, being a long tract of Land in America, extended fi- 
all along the Sea ſide, but very narrow, and famou of 
for the wholſomneſs of the Air, and its ferriliry, Her tt 
abundance of Sugar is made, from whence ariſes the v 

main Revenue of the Country, the Portugueſes making R 

uſe of the fame in preſerving thoſe exceltenr Fruits A 1 

grow both in Portugal and Braſile. Braſile alſo afford n 

Ginger, Cotten, Wool, Indigo and Woad for the Dyers 

But becauſe the Natives of this Country are natural) 

lazy, who cannot by any ways be forced to hard la. 

bour, the Portugueſes buy upon the Coaſt of Africa 

and eſpecially in Congo and Angola, Negroes, whom 

they uſe for Slaves, buying and ſelling them in Br«- 

file as we do Oxen; they are employ'd in all ſorts of 
hardſhips and drudgery. The Trade of the Portugueſe 

Africa on the Naß fide of Africa is not now of any great 
F conſequence, ſince the Hollauders have inte rfer'd with 
them; and thoſe places which they are poſſeſs' d o 

Fre Eaſt In- on the Eaſt fide of Africa only ſerve to enrich theit 
. CGovernours, What the Hollanders have left them it 
the Eaſt Indies is of no ſmall conſequence to them; for 
Goa is a very large Ciry, where there is a great Trade 
VVV among 
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among People of all Nations: Bur the wiſer ſort do nor 
Happrove of the Portugueſe Government in the Eaſt Indies; 
Ihe Portugueſes there are given to Voluptuouſneſs, and 
Ineglecting Military Affairs, are ſo preſumptuous, as to 


imagine, that nevertheleſs with their haughty Carriage 


ey can out- brave others. Hence it was that the Hol- 


anders found it ſo eaſie to drive this Nation out of the 


greateſt part of the Indies, which was grown hateful to 
them all: Yer the Portugueſes enjoy one Privilege which 


J che Durch ha ve nor, that they are allowed a free Trade 


with China, where they have the City of Macao in an 
Iſland not far diſtant from the Continent; and they have 
underſtood ſo to miſ repreſent the Hollanders with the 


Cbineſes, that they, hitherto, as far as I know, have 


not been able to obtain a free Commerce with China. 


Formerly the Portugueſes had a great Intereſt in Fapan, A horrible 


which was chiefly procur'd by means of the Jeſuits, who 


would at laſt have follow'd their Example. But about 
thirty years ago, the Dutch, by their Practices and Arti- 
fices, render'd the Portugueſcs ſuſpected to rhe Emperour 
of Japan, having intercepted a Letter from the Jetuitrs to 
the Pope, wherein they promis d to bring, e're long, the 
whole Kingdom of Fapan under the Obedience of the 
Roman See. The Hollanders interpreted this Letter in 
ſuch a ſence, as if the Jeſuits, with the aſſiſtance of the 
new Converts, did intend to dethrone the Emperour ; 
telling him, that the Pope pretended to an Authority of 
diſpoſing of Kingdoms at his pleaſure, and that the King 
of Spain who was then Maſter of Portugal, was in great 
eſteem with him. The jealous Faponeſes were eaſily per- 
ſuaded hereof, when they conſider d with what Reſpect 
and Kindneſs the Jeſuirs were treated by the new Chriſti- 
ans; thoſe being alſo very ready to accept of what theſe 
good natur'd People offer d them. And the Governours 
were ſenſible, and complain d, that their uſual Preſents 
from the Subjects decreaſed daily, ſince the new Converts 
gave ſo much to their Prieſts. The Hollanders alſo ſhew'd 
the Emperour of Fapan in a Map, how the Conqueſts of 
the King of Spain did extend on one fide as far as Ma- 


nilla, on the other ſide as far as Macao, ſo that by ſubdu- 
ing of Japan, he would have an opportunity of uniting his 


Conqueſts. 


: : raiſed on the 
made it their buſineſs to convert the Japoneſes to the 22 


Chriſtian Religion. It is related, that above 400000 of Japan, and 
them were baptized, not without hopes, that all the reſt 4 . 
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Conqueſts. This occaſionèd a moſt horrible Perſecution 
againſt the Chriſtians, the Faponeſes endeavouring hy 
incredible Torments to overcome the Conſtancy of; 
Nation, which is naturally one of the moſt obſtinate 
Neither did they œeaſe, till there was not one Chriſtian 
left in Fapan, and the Portugueſes, upon pain of death, 
were for ever baniſh'd the Country. And the Hollay. 
ers, when afterwards they ſent any Ships to Fapun, 
us d ro forbid their Subjects, ro ſhew. the leaſt appe. 
rance of Religious Chriſtian Worſhip, but if they were 
ask'd, Woether they were Chriſtians, to anſwer, The 
were not, but they were Hollanders. Laſtly, To Porta. 


gal belong allo the Iſles call'd Azores, whereof Tercera 


9 


and rhe Iſle Madera, which are tolerably fruitful, are 
the principal. x.) RE 


F. 10. From what hath been ſaid, it is apparent, 


7 ronugel. that the welfare of Portugal depends chiefly on their 
Commerce with the Eaſt Indies, Braſile and Africa; 


whereby aiſo it is evident enough, that the Strength and 
Power of Portugal in compariſon of rhe reſt of the more 
potent States of Eupope is not to be eſteem'd ſuch, as 
to be able to attack any of them, or gain any thing up- 
on them. It is therefore the Intereſt of this Crown to 
take care how to preſerve it ſelf in the ſame condition 
as it is in now, and to be very cautions of engaging it 
ſelf in a War with any Nation that is potent at Sea, 


which perhaps might undertake ſomething againſt their | 


Rum it ſtands Provinces abroad. But as for its Neighbours in parti- 
with regard 7 


to Spain. 


cular; Portugal is for the moſt part neareſt unto Spain, 
ſo rhar it is eaſie for the Spaniards to enter Portugal, yet 
is the Power of Spain not very dreadful to the Portu- 
-gueſes, partly, becauſe the Spaniards cannot conveni- 


ently keep an Army of above 25000 Men on foot on 


75 Francc. 


that \file, by reaſon of the ſcarcity of Proviſions; the 
ite number the Portugueſes alſo can bring into the 
Field ; partly, becauſe Spin carinot man out a confi- 


derable Fleet of Men ot War wherewirh-ro attack the 
Portugueſes Provinces : Beſides, Portugal in caſe of ſuch 


an attack might certainly expect to be aſſiſted either 
by the French or Engliſh, who as much as in them lies, 


will mot ſuffer Spain to become again Maſter of Portu- 
gal. Neither does it appear for the Intereſt of Portu- 


gal, upon the Inſtigation of France or ſome other Fo- 


reign 


9. 1 
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ceign Power, to engage it ſelf wirhout a prefling neceflity 
in a War with Spain, ſince it is not probable thar it could 
gain any thing conſiderable, but would only weaken ir 
E1f withonr the hopes of any advantage: Portugal, has 
in probability, not much to fear from France, * lying 
all at a conſiderable diſtance from one another; beſides 
this, the Naval Strength of France is not come, as yet, 
to that height, as to be in a capacity to be hurtful to a 
Nation thar has ſertled ir ſelf very ſecurely in the Eaſt 
and Weſt Endies; and more eſpecially, ſince theſe rwo 
Nations have not any pretenſions on each other: And 
ir rather concerns France that Portugal may ftand ſe- 
care againſt Spain and Holland. The Hollanders have 7, folland. 
are Whicherto prov'd the moſt pernicious Enemies to Portu. 
gal, they being in a capacity not only to diſturb their 
Trade on the Coaſt of Portugal, bur alſo may prove 
very troubleſome to them both in the Zaſt and Neſt 
Indies: And it ſeems, that ir would be no difficult mar- 
ter for the Hollanders, by taking from the Portugueſes 
the City of Macao, on the Coaſt of China, and ſome 
other places on the Coaſt of Malabar, quite ro deſtroy 
their Trade in the Eaſt Hidies. But it is probable, that, 
in caſe of a War berwixt the Portugueſes and Hollanders, 
England would aſſiſt the former againſt the latter, ſince 
it has not been without great Diſpleaſure to the Eng- 
iſh, ro ſee what progreſs the Hollanders have made in 
„the Eaſt Indies, whereby they have acquir'd ſuch vaſt 
Ir 8 Riches, that they have bid defiance to Prgtond and all 
the reſt of E ,. -f  - N 
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[ 
Ws. 1. ]Y Ancient Time, Britany, which was then e- The ancient 
1 ſteem'd the biggeſt Ifland of the World, was Se & Eng- 

not rul'd by one Prince, but divided into a great many . 

betty States, each of them govern'd by its own King; 

bur this multitude of petty Princes, as it caus d great 

Dividons among them, ſo it expos d them to the dan- 

1 of being overcome by their Foreign Enemies. * — 
r 0 py nn n i ELLE nd 
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The Romans 
conquer Eng- 
fand 


— 


An Introduction to the 


Iſland was ſcarce known to the Greeks and Romans till 
Fulius Ceſar's time, who after he had conquer d the 
greateſt part of Fance, undertook an Expedition into 
this Ifland, hoping, as tis ſuppos d, ro meet there with 
great Booty and Riches. Bur he enter d not very far 
into the Country, and after ſome Skirmiſhes with the 
Inhabirants, rerurn'd * without leaving a Garriſon, 
or exacting any Contributions. After this Britany was 
not attack d again by the Romans, till under the Reign 
of the Emperour Claudius, who bent his Arms againſt 
it in good earneſt, and the Inhabitants being divided 
among themſelves, and nor joined in a mutual defence 
againſt rhe common Enemy, he, without great diff. 
culty, conquer'd- part of ir, At which time Brita 
was, made a Roman Proyince, a conſtant Army being 
maintain'd here by the Romans, who by degrees con. 
quer d one part after another, yet not without recei. 
ving ſome Defeats. Ar laſt, under the Reign of Do- 
mitian Fulius Agricola marched with his victorious Ar. 
my through the whole Iſland, and giving a ſignal over- 
throw to the Caledonians, who are now call'd the Scots, 
ſabdued- them ; rho' the Romans could never entirely 
conquer the utmoſt parts of Br:itzany, being almoſt in- 
acceſſible. Wherefore, afterwards the Emperours Adrian 
and Severus, by building a Wall croſs the Iſland from 
Sea to Sea, divided them from the Roman Province, 


hoping thereby to ſtop their Incurſions. But the R. 


mans never came into Ireland. After the Britains had 
been above 400 Years under ſubjection to the R. 
mans, the Northern Nations at that time over- running 


the Weſtern parts of the Roman Empire, the Roman 


left ehis Iſland voluntarily, being oblig'd to recall their 


The Saxons 
come amo Bri- 
tany. 


Legions, which were poſted in Britany, to oppoſe thei! 
Enemies. I Bb 


§. 2. Britany being thus without an Army, and be- 
ſides, this, mightily exhauſted in its Strength, for tha 
the Romans had made ule of their young Men in their 
Wars, the Picts and Scots, form their barren,Country, 
made an Inrode into theſe plentiful Provinces, deſtroy: 
ing all before them, The Exgliſh, to make the bettet 
Head againſtthem, had choſen one Vortigern, for theit 
King; bur he perceiving himſelf to be no ways able to 
refiſt their Power; and Aſſiſtance being denied him hon 
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the Romans, call d in the Angles, a Saxon Nation, living 
then in Holſtein : One part of which retains that Name 
to this day, tho ſome will have them to have been Fieſ- 
/anders, others Goths ; it being certain, that the modern 
Language of the Frie/landers has a great affinity with 
the ancient Eng/iſþ Tongue. Theſe Angles, under their 
Leaders Hengist and Horſa, coming with ſome thouſands 
of Men to the aſſiſtance of the Britains, beat our the 
Scots. But tliey being mightily taken with the Fruit- 
fulneſs of the Country, reſolved to ſubdue it, and to lay 
the Voak upon the Britains, who had call'd them in to 
deliver them from ir, As ſoon as the Britains perceiv'd 
what their Intention was, they endeavour'd to drive 
them our of the Iſland: bur theſe raking up Arms, and 
calling in a great many thouſands of their Country-men 
to their aſſiſtance, firſt took from the Britains the Eaſtern 
parts of the Iſland. And the Weſtern parts, which were 
yet in the poſſeſſion of the Britains, being afterwards 
extreamly waſted by Plague and Famine, fo that the 
Britiſh King Cadwallader retir d into the Leſſer Britany; 
the Saxons took hold of this opportunity, conquering all 
the reſt of Britam, except the Province of Wales, which 
being ſurrounded with Mountains, they were not able 
to ſubdue. This abovementioned Cadwallader was the 
laſt King of the ancient Britiſh Race, who, perceiving 
that he was no ways able any longer to reſiſt the Power 
of the Saxons, retir'd to Rome, into a Convent. Bur Brizany 
receiv'd the Name of Anglia, or England, from the Angles. 
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9. 3. Theſe Saxons erected ſeven Kingdoms, which me Saxon _ 
however had not their beginning all at one time, but ac- in Eng- 


cording as they had taken one part after another from 


the Inhabitants: At laſt they fell together by the ears 


among themſelves, till one having ſwallow'd up another, 
all were united into one Kingdom; which, how it hap- 


pened we will briefly relate. The firſt Kingdom then 


The Saxon 
Heptarchg. 


was that of Kent, which began in the Year 455, and, 
during the Reigns of ſeventeen Kings, laſted till the 
Year 827, when it was ſubdued by the Weſt Saxons. 
The ſecond was the Kingdom of Suſſex, which began 
in the Year 488, and, under five Kings, laſted till the 
Year 601, when it was likewiſe made a Province by the 
West Saxons, The third was that of the Yeft Saxons, 
which began in the Year 519, and laſted under nineteen 

Kings, 


gf , An Intradudtion tothe  _ 
80 Kings, 561 Years. The eleventh of theſe Kings, namd 
Peter's Pence. Ino, did order, That each Subject that was Worth ten 
Pence, ſhould yearly give one Penny to the Pope of 

Rome, which Tax was firſt call'd the King's Alms, and 
afterwards Peter's Pence, The fourth Kingdom was 

thar of Eſſex, which began in the Year 527, and laſt. 

ed, under fourteen Kings, xill the Year 808, when it 

was alſo conquer'd by the Meſt Saxons, The fifth was 

that of Northumberland, Which began in the Year 547, 

and laſted, under three and twenty Kings, till the Year 

926, when ir alſo was brought under ſubjection by the 

Wet Saxons, The fixth Kingdom was that of the Mer. 

cians, which had its beginning in the Year 522, and 

laſted, under twenty Kings, till the Year 724, when it 

alſo fell into the hands of the Vest Saxons, The ſeventh 

was that of the Eaſt Angles, which began in the Year 

575, and laſted, under fifteen Kings, till the Year 928, 

when under its King Arhelſtan it was united with the 

reſt, . But after Egbert, King of the ef Saxons, had 
either ſubdu the reſt, or forc'd their Kings to acknow- 
The Kingdem ledge him for their Supream Head, he and his Succeſſors 
of England, were hence forward call'd no more Kings of the Saxons, 


hg bur of England. Under his Reign the Danes firſt en- 


Danes fo ter d England, as they continu'd to do under the fol- 
cone ie lowing Rings, tho in the beginning they were ar ſeve- 
England. ral times bravely repuls' d: Nevertheleſs they got foot- 
ing, at laſt, in the Northern parts of England, where 
they liv d for a while pretty quietly under the Protecti- 
on of the Kings of England. But in the time of King 
Ethelred, who began his Reign in the Year 979, the 
Danes made Inrodes into the Southern parts of England, 
forc'd the Engliſh to pay them great Summs of Money, 
raviſn'd their Women, and committed ſuch Ourrages, 
 — thar they got the Name of Lord Danes. And tho' the 
1002. Engliſh conſpir d againſt the Danes, and cut them all 
off, yet the Daniſh King return'd the next Year, and 
made prodigious havock among the Engliſh, their great 
Preparations which were made againſt the Danes, be- 
ing by the Craft of the Traitor Edrick (notwithſtand- 
ing Erhelred had made him Duke of Mercia, giving him 
his Daughter for a Wife) render'd ineffectual ; ſo that. 
Ethelred was oblig'd to leave his deſolate Kingdom, and 
to retire into Normandy, Sueno, while he was buſie in 
plundering the Nunnery of St. Edmund, having ep 

pines ; 
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kill d by a Sword which no body knew from whence ir 

came, Ethelred return d out of Normandy into England, 

and forc'd Canute, Sueno's Son, to retire out of England 
into Denmark ; but he return'd quickly with a much The 
greater Force, and Ethelred making all imaginable Pre- dur rerarn 

arations againſt him, died in the Year 1016, whole An. 

Son Edmund, Sirnam'd Ironſide, did defend himſelf with 
great Bravery againſt the Danes, and might have ob- 
raind ſeveral Victories over them, if he had not been 
therein prevented by that Traitor Zdrick, Ar laſt ir 
was agreed, Thar both Kings ſhould make an end of 
the War by a fingle Combar, 1n which, tho' Edmund had 
the ad vantage of giving Canute a dangerous ſtroke, yer 
was he perſuaded to finiſh the Combat, by dividing the "5% - 
Kingdom with the Danes; and was afterwards, as he herd. 
retir d privately ro eaſe Nature, treacherouſly mur- 

ther d by Edrick. 


$. 4. After the death of Edmund, Canute call'd to- Canute, rhe 
gether the Engliſh Lords, and ask d them, whether at — 7 


the time, when the Kingdom was divided, there was 


any thing mention d concerning the right of Succeſſion, 


of the Brothers and Sons of Edmund ; and the Engliſh, 
our of fear, anſwering there was not, he receiv d Ho- 
mage from them, and was Crown'd King of England. 
After he had rid hicaſelf of all that were left of rhe 1017. 
Royal Race, he, to curry Favour with the People, 
married Emma, the Widow of King Ethelred, lent 
moſt of his Danes home, and reign'd with great ap- 
plauſe. Some of his Paraſites, who pretended to attri- 
bute to him ſomething above a Humane Power, he ri- 
dicul'd, by cauſing a Chair to be ſer near the Sea- ſide, 
commanding the Seas not to wet his Feer ; but the 
Tide rolling on the Waves as uſually, he told them, 


That from thence they might judge of what extent 


was the Power of all worldly Kings. He died in the 

Year 1035. His Son Harald ſucceeded, by reaſon of his Harald. 

nimbleneſs Sirnam'd Harefoot : He did nothing worth 

mentioning, bur that he caus d his Stepmother Emma, 

and her Sons, whom he had with fair words, perſuaded to 

come over out of Normandy, to be miſerably murtber'd. 

He died in the Year 1039, leaving no Children behind 

him. After his death the great Men of the Kingdom 

calld out of Denmark, Hardiknut his Brother, born Hardibnut. 
Me | of 


king Edmund 


Edward the 
Confeſſor. 


1066, 


William the 
Conquerour. 


great number of his Country-men and Norwegians, fel 


atterwards was call'd Normandy, and giving to him il 


they poſſeſſed the Throne bur 26 Years, Afrer the 


rates, whom, nevertheleſs, he quickly overcame. He 


being very young, Harald, Son of Goodwin Earl of Kent, 
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of Emma and Canute, who was famous for nothing but W 


his greedy Appetite, he being us'd ro keep Table four ch 
times a day. His Subjects were ſo averſe ro him, that N 


when he happen'd to die at a Feaſt, after he had reign'4 {M0 


but two Years, the Engliſh made publick Rejoycings in Mic 
the Streets, which they call'd Hocks-tide ; the Dane, Nof 
after his Death growing ſo deſpicable ro the Engliſh, 
that the Daniſh Government in England expir d, after 
they had ravag d England for the ſpace of 240, tho 


death of Hardiknut, Edward ſirnam d the Confeſſor, Son 
of King Ethelred and Emma, Brother of Hardiknut on 
the Mother's fide, who had ſought Sanctuary in Nor. {Wu 
mandy, was call'd in, to be King of England: He wa 

was Crown'd in the Year 1042 ; and to gain the Affe We 
ction of the People, he remitted a Tax call'd Danegall, 
which had been conſtantly paid for forty Years laſt 
paſt. He reign'd very peaceably, except, that he was . 
now and then peſter d with the Ir:ſþ and Daniſh P. 


was the firſt to whom was attributed that Virtue, which 
even to this day the Kings of England are ſaid to have, 
to heal by touching, that Diſeaſe which in England i 
call'd the King's Evil. He died without Children. H 
intended to have left the Kingdom to his Couſin Edga 
Atheling, Grandſon of King Edmund Ironſide ; but he 


who had the Tuition of Edgar, put the Crown upon 
his own Head, bur did not enjoy it above nine Months, 
being ſlain in a Bartel by Milliam Duke of Norman, 
whereby the Crown of England was transferr'd to te,“ 
Norman Family. 


$. 5. This William, ſirnam'd the Conquerour, Wis 
Son of Robert Duke of Normandy, who was deſcendeiM 
from Rollo, a Dane, who about the Year goo, with! 


into France, and ravaging the Country without rel, 
ſtance, Charles the Simple, the then King of Franc 
thought it the beſt way to ſer him at quiet, by puttin 
him into poſſeſſion of the Province of Neuſtria, whic 


Marriage his Daughter Geiſa, under condition that i 


ſhould become a Chriſtian, V lo bad a Son whoſe Nan 
: | wall 
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but was Miliam, firnam'd Long: ſword; whole Son was N- 
ur chard, ſirnam d the Hardy; who was the Father of R- 
11; Gard II. ſirnam d the Good, who was ſueceeded by his 


don Richard III. as he was by his Son R:chard IV. Bur 
he dying without Iſſue, after him Robert became Duke 
of Normandy. This Robert was Father to Miliam the 
% conguerour, whom he had by one Arlotte, a Furrier's 
Daughter, wich whom, tis ſaid, he fell in love, ſeeing 
ho! her dance among other Maids in the Country, and af- 
th. Nierwards married her, And notwithſtanding this iI. 
on lian was a Baſtard, yer his Father made him his Sue- 
ceſſor, and got the Nobility to acknowledge him as 
ſuch when he was but nine Years of Age, and died ſoon 
after, This William met with great Troubles and Dan- 
ge. Mgers in his younger Years, which he had the fortune 
o overcome by his Valour, and acquir'd thereby great 


belonging to him by vertue of the laſt Will ef King 
award who he pretended, had left the ſame to him, 
s an acknowledgment for the great Favours he had 
eceiv d from his Father Robert. There are others who 
lay, That Edward did only promiſe this by word of 
mouth; and that Harald being then in Normandy, was 
he orcd ro engage by Oath, to help him in obtaining the 
ent, Crown of England. It is poſſible, this was only made 
le of as a pretence. But however it be, William land- 


— d without reſiſtance with a great Army, compos d of 
1, Purmans, French, and Netherlanders, whilſt the Fleet of 
the Harald was ſailed to the Northern Coaſt of England, 


o oppoſe his Brother and Harald Harfager King ot 
Norway, who were enter'd England on that ſide, and 
doth vanquiſhed by him; bur thereby he left open the 
Door to Milliam to enter into the Kingdom, and 
brought his Sonldiers back much weakened and fa- 
gud by their great Marches: Yer having re-inforc'd 
is Army as well as he could, he offer d Bartel to il. 


In both ſides with great obftinacy ; till Harald being 
icli morrally wounded by an Arrow, the Victory and Crown 
of England remain d to William; England, without any 
ther reſiſtance, acknowledging him for a King. The 
P*biſb were at firſt extteamly well ſatisfy d with his 
{Ha , Hh zoverhs 


Reputation. After the death of Edward :he Confeſſor, William con? 
William underſtanding that Harald had made himſelf 2e Eng- 
King, roſolv'd to demand the Crown of England, as . 


iam near Haſtings in Suſſeæ ; which Battel was fought Oftcbe 24 
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Govermnent he leaving each in poſſeſſion of what was | ere 
his own, and only giving the vacant Lands to his Nor- tra 
mans; partly, allo, becaule he was related to the former | II 
Kings of England, partly, becauſe he was greatly recom- | En 
mended to them by the Pope. He was allo very ſtre. | 4g, 
nuous in ſecuring himſelf, commanding all the Arms to gre 
be taken from the People, and to prevent Nocturnal | fro 
The Corfep Aſſemblies and Commorions, he order'd, That after | tin 
Bell. the Bell had rung ar Eight in the Evening, no Fire nor | tai 
Candle ſhould be ſeen in their Houſes : Beſides this, he | inte 
| built ſeveral Forts in the moſt commodious places, | 10 
Eagar Athe- Notwithſtanding all rhis, Edgar Atheling being- with Roa 
| a. 1 ® {ome of the Nobility, retir'd into Scotland; auc being | wa 
15 i afliſted by the Daniſh Pirates, continually ravag'd the ing 
Northern Parts of England, burning the City of York it ſen 
feif, wherein all the Normans were put to the Sword; I er 
bur he forced them afterwards thence, There was allo | de- 
a dangerous Conſpiracy ſer on foot againſt him, which | jg. 
was happily ſuppreſs d by him, before the Conlpirarors | and 
f's Sen Ro- could join their Forces. His Son Robert alſo, endea« | hea 
bert Rebels. vourꝰd to take from him Normandy, againſt whom his | Wil 
Father led a great Army our of England, and the Fa- all 

tber and Son encountring one another in the Batttel, 
the firſt was diſmounted by the latter; but he diſco- | 6 
vering him to be his Father by his Voice, immediately | ſom 
diſmounted; embrac'd, and begg d his pardon, and was | whc 
reconcil'd to his Father, who freely pardon'd all paſt I man 
Injuries. This King alſo forced Wales'to pay him Tri- ing 
bute; and King Malcolm of Scotland to ſwear Fealty to f that 
1 him. Bur perceiving that this new conquer d People Not 
beer. would not be govern d altogether by mildneſs, he be- 
ü gan to act more ſeverely, taking away out of the Con- 
vents what Gold and Silver he could meer with, of which 
there was great ſtore convey'd thither, as into Sanctu- 
aries, He alſo impoſed heavy Taxes, he- appropriated 
to himſelf a great part of the Lands of Englond, which BW 
he gave unto others, reſerving to himſelf out of them a 
yearly Revenue, He took upon him the Adminiftration 
of the Goods and Poſſeſſions of all Minors, till they 
came to the 21ſt Year of Age, allowing them only 10 
much as was requiſite for their Maintenance: He revisd 

all theif Privileges, introduc'd new Laws in the Norman 
Tongue; whereby a great many that did not under- i 
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ſtand that Language, fell under ſevere Penalties: He ery 
$44 | E” erected a 
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erected new Courts of Judicature, and employ d great 
tracts of Ground for the conveniency of his Hunting. 


This King introduced firſt the uſe of the long Bow in 
England, whereby he had chiefly obtain d the Victory 
againſt Harald, and whereby afterwar ds the Engliſn did 
great miſchief to the French, and gain'd many Battels 


from them. At laſt, Philip I. King of France, by ſtir- 


| ring up his Son Robert againſt him, endeavouring to 
taiſe Diſturbanees in Normandy, he went in perſon over Robeit Rebels 
into Nor mandy, where the Son was quickly reconcil'd . 


to the Father. But being oblig d to keep his Bed ar 


Roan, by reaſon of an Indiſpoſition in his Belly, which 


was very groſs, the King of France ridicul'd him, asks 
ing, How long be intended to lie in? To whom Milliam 


ent this Anlwer, That as ſoon as he could go to Church af. 
ter bu hing in, he had vow d #0 ſacrifice a thouſand Can- 


des in France; and he was as good as his word; for 
he was no ſooner recover'd, but he invaded France, 


and burnt all wherever he came: But he having over- 


heated himſelf, he fell ill and died, leaving by his laſt 
Vill, ro his eldeſt Son Normandy, but to the ſecond, 1088. 
aalld William, the Crown of England, | 


190.6. Wlliam II. firnam'd Rufus, mer at firſt with _—_ Ru- 


ſome Diſturbances, occaſion d by his Brother Robert, 
who pretend ing to the Crown, was back'd by a great 


many of rhe Nobility: but he appeaſed him by promi- 
fling ro pay him yearly, the Summ of 3000 Marks, and 
chat he ſhould ſucceed him after his Death. But the 


Nobles, who had diſperſed themſelves up and down in 


the Country, he partly by fair means, partly by force, 
teduced ro Obedience, This Rebellion prov'd very 


beneficial ro the Engliſh, the Rebels being moſt of them 
Normans; wherefore the King afterwards rely d more 


upon the Engliſh, as the moſt» faithful. He waged 
Var twice with Malcolm King of Scotland, whom he 
forced in the firſt to ſwear him Fealry, bur in the laſt | 
be kill'd both him and his eldeſt Son. He alſo ſubdu'd 


the Province of Wales. Among other Inventions to 


get Money, one was remarkable; for he ſummon'd to- 


gether 20000 Men, under pretence to go with them in- 
to Normandy; but when they were juſt a going to be 
ſuipp'd off, he cauſed Proclamation to be made that e- 
Cy one who was willing to pay ten Shillings, ſhould 

; | N 2 ha ve 
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' . have leave to ſtay at home, unto which every one 9 
1100, them readily conſented. He was kilPd by a random 
ſhort in Hunting, Him ſucceeded his younger Brothsf 

Henry I, Henry, who being preſent when the King died, ſeizet 
upon his Treaſures, whereby he procured himſelf ; 

great many Friends, ſo that he was preferred befo w. 

Robert his elder Brother, who at that time aſſiſted ij be 

the taking of Feruſalem, which proved no leſs than t He 

loſs of a Crown to him. For Henry, the better to eſta Wa « 

bliſh himſelf in the Throne, remitted not only ſevery 

Taxes, which were laid upon the People by the former 

Kings, but alſo ſecured unto his Intereſt the King dt 

Scotland, Edgar, his moſt dangerous Neighbour, by mar. 

rying his Siſter Maud. Tis reported, that this Maul 

had vow d Chaſtiry, and that when her Brother forced 

her ro marry, ſhe wiſh'd, that ſuch Children as ſhoul 

be born out of this Marriage, might never prove forty. 

nate; which Wiſh was afterwards ſufficiently fulfilled 

in her Children, and a great many of their Poſterity, 
Notwithſtanding this, Robert landed a great Army in 

Robert makes England, but Henry and Robert, by the mediation of 
4 Deſzetin ſome Friends, and a promiſe of a yearly Penſion to be 
England. id to Robert from Henry, were- reconcil'd ; which 
Penfion allo afterwards Robert remitted to Henry. But 
afterwards repenting of what he had done, Henry was 

ſo exaſperated againſt him, that he made a Deſcent in #4 
Normandy with a great Army, and vanquiſh'd him in for 

a bloody Battel, wherein he took him Priſoner, He be 

kept him not only a Priſoner all his life time, but allo, i ane 

Normandy at laft, put his Eyes our, uniting Normandy to tht 
amexed ore Crown of England. Bur King Lewis of France, ſirnamd aft 
— Craſſus, being very jealous of the Greatneſs of Hem, 1: 
undertook, with the aſſiſtance of Fulco Earl of Anjouj Lu 

and Baldwin Earl of Flanders, to reſtore unto William, Wa 

Son of Robert, the Dukedom of Normandy ; whereupon at 

a bloody War enſued, which was ar laſt compoſed un. tl 

der this condition, That Miliam, Son of Henry, ſnould i Je. 

ſwear Fealty to France, for this Dukedom of Norman I fig 

And it obtain'd afterwards as a Cuſtom, that the Fn 

King's eldeſt Son was called Duke of Normandy, as long by 

as this Province was united ro England. The nevi nes 
Duke of Normandy did alſo marry the Daughter ſto 

of rhe Earl of Anjou: And William, Son of Roben Wit 

being then made Earl of Flanders, and endeavour Y 
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ing a ſecond time to regain Normandy, was flain in 
that War. It is related by ſome, tho others contradict 
it, that this King was the firſt who admitted the Com- 
mons unto the Grand Council of the Kingdom, unto 
which the Nobility and Biſhops only were admitted 
before it came to be divided into the Higher and Lower 
Hauſe. His Son William, being by the careleſsneſs of 
a drunken Maſter of a Ship drown'd ar Sea, with a great 
many other perſons of Quality of both Sexes, as they 
were coming back from Nor mandy to England, he en- 
deavour d to ſettle the Crown upon his Daughter 
Maud, and her Heirs, ſhe being at firſt married to the 
Emperour, Henry IV. by whom the had no Children, 
and afterwards to Geoffery Plantagenet, Son to Fulk Earl 
of Anjou. Her Father made the States of England 


of the Norman Royal Family in England. 


logne, Henry's Siſter's Son, did by great Promiſes ob- 
tain the Crown of England, notwithſtanding that both 
he and the States had taken the Oarhs to acknowledge 
Maud for their Sovereign, which they endeavour'd by 
a great many. frivolous 3 to prove to be of no 
force. The better to eſtabliſh himſelf in the Throne, 
he joined the Aﬀection of the States with Preſents, 
and diſcharged the People of ſeveral Taxes, giving Au- 
thority to rhe Nobility to build forrify'd Caſtles, which 
afterwards proved very miſchievous to him. He alſo 
married his Son Euſtace to Conftantia, the Daughter of 
Ludovicus Cruſſus, King of France. This King's Reign 
wasoverwhelmed with continual Troubles. For the Scots 
at firſt, and afterwards a great many of his Nobles, 
ruſting in their ſtrong Caſtles, rais'd great Diſturbances; 
jet he bridled the Inſolence of the Scots, giving them a 
bgnal overthrow. But his greateſt Conteſt was with the 
Emprels Maud; for ſhe landing in England was receiv d 
by a great many, and King Srephen in a Barrel fought 
near Cheſter, was taken Priſoner, Pur ſhe refuſing ro re- 


with her Enemies, and beſieg d her very cloſely in the Ci- 
tyof Oxford, from whence ſhe narrowly eſcaped z and 
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take Oaths of Fealty to her in his life time. He died The Normen 
in the Year 1135, and with him ended the Male Race een. 


6. 7. After the death of Henry Stephen Earl of Bou- Stephen. 


Maud makes 
War on bit 


ſore ro the 23 King Edward's Laws, they ſided 


Henry II. 


| An Introduction to the 
Theſe Troubles continu'd till Henry, Son of Maud, 


came to rhe ninereenth Year of his age, who, being Lord 


of four large Dominions, as having inherited Anjou by 
his Father's, Normandy by his Mother's fide, Guieny 
and Poictou by his Wife Elenora, Daughter and Hiereſ 
of Hilliam; the laſt Duke of Guienne, he alſo endes. 
vour d to obtain the Crown of England; for which pur. 
poſe he landed with an Army in England. But he ob. 
rain'd his End without any great oppoſition ; for Euſtace, 
King Srephen's Son dying ſuddenly, an Agreement 
was made betwixt them, whereby Stephen adopted him, 
and conſtituted him his Heir and Succeſſour, and died 
not long after in the Year 1124. Henry II. therefore 
ſucceeded him, who, among other memorable Actions 
demoliſh'd ſuch fortify d Caſtles of the Nobility and Bi. 
ſhops, as were built with the conſent of King Stephen. 
After he had reign'd near eighteen Years in Peace and 
Quierneſs, he had a mind to have his Son Henry crown'd, 
the better to ſecure the Succeſſion, he reciev'd him as 
his Copartner in the Government; but he being mar. 
ried to Margaret, the Daughter of Lewis the younger 
King of France, this prov'd the Cauſe of great Duſtur. 
bances afterwards. For ſcme perſuaded young Heng, 
That his Father having abdicated himſelf from the Go- 
vernment, had committed thereby the ſame to his ma- 
nagement. France envy'd that a King of England 
ſhouid have ſuch yaſt Poſſeſſions in Fance. The Scott 
wiſh'd tor nothing more, than to have an opportunity 
of commiting Depredations in England. Wherefore 


His Sm, with the French and Scots, joining with young Henry, fell up- 


the French 


and Scots, 


on Henry II. all at one time, bur were as vigorouſly re- 


Jun in a lar pulled by him; the Scots, eſpecially, ſuffered the moſt 
Zainſt him. in this War, and loſt all Huntingtonſhire. A Peace was 


alſo concluded with Fance; Adela, Daughter of Lew: 


King of France, being promis d in marriage to Richard, 
ſecond Son of Henry. Bur the old King, as tis repor- 
ted, falling in love with her, privately kept her com- 
pany, and therefore oppos d the conſummation of the 
marriage betwixt her and his Son Richard. This ſo 
exaſperated Richard, who, after the death of his eldeſt 
Brother Henry, was now the next Heir to the Crown, 
that he made Head againſt his Father; and Philp Au- 
guſtus, King of France, taking hold of this opportunity, 
took the City of Muns.. King Henry ſeeing . 
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beſides this, deſerted by his Friends, Wife, and Children, 
died in a few days of Grief, This Henry allo conquer'd 1189. 
Treland, and united it to England, which he and his Suc- Ireland c. 
cefſours govern d under the Title of Lord's of Ireland, “eres. 
till the time of Henry VIII. who after he had with- 
drawn himſelf from the Obedience of the Pope, to ner- 

tle him the more, aſſumed the Title of ng / Ireland; 
becauſe the Pope pretends to the ſole right to beftow 

the Title of King in Chriſtendom, and that none ought 

to take it upon him without his conſent; wherefore 

the Pope, afterwards, ro make his Pretence the more 
plauſible, freely gave the ſame Title to Mary Queen of 
England. Henry alſo had ſome differences with Thomas 
Becket, Archbiſbop of Canterbury, who pretended ir 

was derogatory to the Glory of God, that the Prieſts, 
according to the King's Commands, ſhould be ſubject 

to the Civil Judicatures. There is a fabulous Relation 
concerning this Archbiſhop Thomas, That he riding a 
Horſe- back, one time, through a Village, the Country 
Fellows cut off the Tail of his Horſe, and that their 
Children, after wards were born with ſuch Tails. 


9. 8. Richard I. who ſucceeded his Father Henry in Richard I. 

the Kingdom, did, our of a prepoſterous Zeal, under- 

take an Expedition into the Hoh Land, with 35000 He males an 

Men, being accompanied by Philip Auguſtus, King of HIN 

France, In this War he took the Iſland of Cyprus, np 9 

which he gave to Guido Luſignanus, who in confidera- 

tion thereof reſigned his Right ro Feruſalem; and in 

the Year 1192, he was preſent at the taking of Prolemais, 

where the Standard of Duke Leopold of Auſtria being 

{er up firſt, he pull'd it down again, putting his own in 

the place. But when they were in great hopes of gain- 

ing Feruſalem, Philip return d home engaging himſelf 

by a ſolemn Oarh, that he would not injure Richard 

in any of his Dominions, Hugo, Duke of Burgandy, 

afterwards follow'd his Example, which greatly encou- 

e rag'd Saladin: And Richard underſtanding that the 

o WW French were fallen into Normandy, he allo made a 

t Peace with Saladin; and taking his way by Land in- In his return 

„ Nagnito, was diſcover d in his Journey through Auſtria, he #7 taken | 

„here Duke Leopold, remembring the affront done ro Priſences 

„bim near Peclemazs, took him Priſoner, and deliver'd 

f, bim to the Emperour, who after fifteen Months Im- 
e PiN 


wa 


1199. 


john. 


His Nephew 


arthur 92% Br;tany, his elder Brothers Son; who finding himſelf 


fes him. 


priſonment, made him pay 100000 Pounds for his Ran: 
tom. After his return ho 

confuſion, the French having not only ravaged Nor. 
mandy, and other Provinces belonging to him, but allo 
his Brother had made a Pretenſion to the Crown; bu 
he oblig d the latter to implore his Pardon, and beat 
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me, he found every thing in 


the French back into their own Country, He died not 
long after, of a wound which he received in a Siege of 
ſome inconſiderable place in France, After his death 
his Brother John took upon him the Crown of Eng. 
land, who was oppoſed by Arthur Earl of rhe leſſe 


alone not ſtrong enough, fought for Aid of the King 
of France, who was ready upon all occaſions to create 
Troubles in England. He took a great many Cities in 
Nor mandy and Anjou. Wherefore King John was ob: 
lig d to make a diſhonourable Peace with him, giving 
in marriage, to Lewis, King Philip's Son, Blanch Daugb. 
ter of Alfonſus, King of Caſtile, and of his Siſter Elen 
vora, to whom he gave as a Dowry, all the Cities which 
Philip had. taken from him, except Anpiers. Then he 
married 1/abella, Daughter and Heireſs of the Earl of 
Angouleſme, who was promiſed before to Hugh Earl d 
Marche. He, to revenge this affront, join'd his Forces 
with the King of France and Prince Arthur of Brita, 
and fell into Touraine and Anjou. Bur King John fall 
ing upon him unawares, routed the Enemy, and rock 
Prince Arthur Priſoner, who died nor long after a Pri- 


ſoner in Ran. But Conſtantia; the Mother of Arthur, 


Po. 


The King of 


France diſ- 


made her complaints ro Philip King of France, whoſe 
Vaſſal King John was, on the ſcore of ſuch Provinces a 
he was poſſeſs d of in France, and the King: of France 
ſummon d King John to appear before him, and to an- 
{wer for the death of Arthur, Bur he not appearing, 
it was declar'd, that King John had for feited what Fiels 


poſſeſſes him he. was poſſeſs'd of in Fance, and King Philip took 


Normandy. 


from him Normandy 316 Years after Rollo the Norman 
had conquer d the ſame: Bur the French afterwards at- 
tack d allo Angiers, where they were repulſed with great 
loſs. by King John, whereupon a Truce was concluded 


betwixt them for two Years- During which time he 


roured the Scots, and ſuppreſſed the Rebels in Ireland 
and Wales. The Truce — expired, the War began 
afreſh with France, and King Fohn's Army being _ 
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made another Truce with France. Bur this ill ſuc- 
eſs had much diminiſhed his Authority among his No- 
les, who alſo hated him, becauſe he had impoſed hea- 


vy Taxes upon them; wherefore they, with joint con- 
ſent, demanded from him the reſtitution of their anci- 


ent Privileges; but perceiving that he only intended The Dauphin 
o give them fair Words for Deeds they called to their — ah 
aid, Lewis, Son of Philip King of France, who landing yu; Eng- 
with a great Army in England, was received with a ge- land. 

neral applauſe, and whilſt King John endeavour d ro 

make Head againſt him, he died overwhelm d with 1216. 
Troubles. pe | 


$. 9. Him ſucceeded his Son Hemy III. whoſe ten- Henry Iit. 
der Age wroughr Compaſſion on moſt, and extinguiſh'd 
the Hatred which had been conceiv'd againſt his Father. 
And the Earl of Pembroke, ro whoſe Tuition he was 
committed, having totally roured the French near Lin- 
coln, and deſtroyed the French Forces at Sea, that were 
ſent to their aſſiſtance, Lewis did renounce all his Pre- 


tenfions upon' the Crown of England, and retir'd into The Dauphin 
France, This King's Reign was very long, bur alſo ve- t. 
y troubleſom, occaſion d chiefly by the great concourſe © 
of Foreigners into England, who crept into all places of 
profit: For the Pope ſent at one time 300 Italians, who 
being admitted into Church Benefices, did ſo lay abour 
them, that their yearly Rents amounted to - 60000 
Marks of Silver, which was a greater Revenuethan rhe 
Crown had at that time. And by reaſon of the Pro- 
digaliry of rhe King, tho conſtantly burthening the Peo- 

le with Taxes, he was always in great want of Money. 

e married, beſides this, the Daughter of the Earl of 
Provence, who having abundance of poor Kindred, they 
enrich'd themſelves our of the Treaſury of the King. 
This cauſed, ar laſt, an open War betwixt the King and 4 war with 
the principal Men of the Kingdom, in which Henry re- tbe Barons. 
fign'd to the King of France, all his Pretenſions upon He guirs his 
Normandy, Anjou, Poictou, Touraine and Mons, in confi- * —— on 
deration of the Summ' of 300000 pounds paid him by — 
the French King, and he was himſelf taken Priſoner in F Moy. 
the firſt Barrel : But his Son, Prince Edward, gather d 
another Army, and killed the General of the Rebels ; 
Simon of Monfort Earl of Leiceſter, delivering there- 
by his Father, and fuppreſſing the whole a 
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The Cauſes of 
the differen- 
cer bet wixt 
the Engliſh 
and Scots. 
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He did nothing worth mentioning abroad, except that 
he undertook two Expeditions into France, both which 


prov d fruitleſs, He died in the Year 1272. Him ſuc. i 


ceeded his Son Edward, who was at that time in the 
Holy Land; and tho he did nor come into England till 
a Year after his Father's death, yer took quiet poſſeſſion 
of the Crown. This King entirely united the Princi. 
paliry of Males to the Crown of England, the laſt Prince, 
Lyonel, being ſlain in a Battle. The his Reign allo 
began a Bloody War, and an implacable hatred waz 
raiſed betwixt the Engliſh and Scorch Nations, which 
for 300 Years after cauſed abundance of Bioodſhed be. 
twixrx both Nations. The occafion was thus: After the 
death of Alexander III. King of Scotland, who died 
without Heirs, there were ſeveral that pretended to the 
Crown of Scotland, wherefore King Edward took upon 
him the Arbitration of this matter, that Crown ha- 
ving depended on his Predeceſſours, and the Scots being 
{till oblig'd to do Homage to the King of England. 


The matter being examin d, it ſo prov'd, that John Ba- 


liol Earl of Galloway, and Robert Bruce, were found to 
have the beſt Title to that Crown. But theſe two ha- 
ving conteſted for the ſame during the ſpace of fix 
whole Years, Edward ſent underhand to Bruce, telling 
him, That he would decide the difference concerning 
the Crown of Scotland in favour of him, if he would 
ſwear Fealty to England, which Bruce refuſed, anſwer- 
ing, That he was nor ſo fond of the Crown, as to pur- 
chaſe the ſame with the prejudice of the Liberty of his 
Native Country. Bur John Baliol receiving the ſame 
offer, was made King of Scotland. There was about 
that time a capital Quarrel in Scotland, berwixt the Ear! 
of Fife and the Family of Alberneth, who had killed 


the Earl's Brother, and the King of Scotland had by his 


Sentence abſolv d the latter. The Earl, therefore, ap- 
peab'd to the Engliſh Court, whither King Baliol was 
call d to appear, and to fic- with the King in Parlia- 
ment: But as ſoon as this matter came under debate, 


he was admoniſhed to riſe from his Sear, and to give þ 


an account concerning his Sentence. He pretended to 
anſwer by his Advocate, which 2 denied him, 
he was oblig d to anſwer in perſon from the ſame 


place, where others uſed to plead their Cauſes: Which 
both he and the Sets reſented as fo ſignal an * 
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that, no ſooner was he return'd home, but he rendun- 
ced his Oarh ro King Edward, pretending the ſame to 


have been unjuſt, and that it was not in his power to 


make ſuch a promiſe; and renewing the ancient Alli- 

ance with France, he denounced War againſt England. A Hur with 
King Edward, therefore enter d Scotland with an Army, Scotland. 
took the beſt ſtrong Holds, and forced the Scots and 

their King ro ſwear fealty to him; their King he ſent a 

Priſoner into England, having conſiderable Forces in 
Scotland, which were, nevertheleſs, ſoon after beaten 

out of Scotland by the Scots, under the Conduct of a 
Gentleman of a mean Fortune, whoſe name was Nl 

am Wallis, Bur King Edward ſoon return d, kill'd 

40000 Scots in a Barrel near Torkzrke, and forced them 

o ſwear Fealty ro him a third time, Notwithſtand- 

ing a Etheſe Oaths, Nobert Bruce, who had been John 

Baliol's Comperitour, took upon him the Crown, who 

was ſeveral times worſted, bur alſo bear the Engliſ at 

other times, particularly when King Edward going 

with an Army againſt Robert, in perſon, fell fick and 

lied, This King Edward had alſo had ſome Differen- 1307. 
ces before with France, For ſome of his Subjects in 
Aquitain, having done confiderable miſchief by Priva- 

tering on the Coaſt of Normandy, King Philip Sirnam'd 

the Handſome, ſummon d Edward to appear at his Court 

3 his Vaſſal, and to anſwer the ſame, which Edward 

refuſing ro do, he declar'd all his Poſſeſſions which 

he held from the Crown of France to be forfeited ; ta- 

king from him by force of Arms Bourdeaux and ſome with France; 
aber places; againſt whom Edward enter'd into a 
er with the Earl of Handers and the Empe- 

wur Adolphus, But coming into Flanders with an Ar- 

ny, and finding every thing in confuſion and diſorder, 

be made a Truce with King * promiſing, That his 

n Edward ſhould marry Iſabella, Philips Daugh- 1297. 
ter, This King cauſed, likewiſe, all the Fews to be ba- He baniſhes 
iſhed out of England, not allowing them to carry“ Jews. 


wy any thing more than what they could carry them- 
elves. . | | 


$. 10. Him ſucceeded his Son Edward II. who at the Edward Il. 
ery beginning of his Reign, married I/abe!/la Daugh- | 
er of Philip Sirnam'd the Handſome, with whom he had 


or a Dowry Guienne, and the County of Ponthieu, the 
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greateſt part whereof had been taken ſrom his Father by 
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Unſucceſiful the French. This King was very unfortunate in his 


zn his Way 
with Scot- 
land. 


Wars againſt the Scots, who in the Barrel fought near 
Bannockgborrugh, with an Army of 30000 men deteated 
100000 Engliſh, which ſtruck ſuch a terrour among 
them, that 100 Engliſh durſt ſcarce face three Scotch. 
men: And the Engliſb were continually beaten by the 


Scots, ( except in Ireland, where they beat the Scot: 


Ji; Troubles 
& home. 


£327. 


Fdward. In. 


out, who had entred that Kingdom) ſo that Edward 
was at laſt oblig d to make a Truce with them. He 
met alſo with great diſturbances at home, the great Men 
of the Kingdom preſſing him without intermiſſion, ro 
leave to their Mercy, his Favourites Gaveſton, and after 
him, the Spencers, which he refuſing to conſent to, they 
fell into open Rebellion, in which they proving unſuc- 
ceſsfu}, ſeveral of the Nobility paid with their lives 
for ir. But the Queen pretending that the Spencers had 
diverted the King's Love from her, rerir'd firſt into 
France, and from thence into Hainault, and returning 
with an Army, took the King Priſoner, and caus'd the 
Spencers to be cxecuted. The King was carry'd from 
place to place, and greatly abus d during his Impriſon- 
ment, having been torc'd before by the Parliamenr, to 
reſign the Kingdom to his Son Edward. Ar laſt about 
= aa Depoſition, he was miſerably mut 
ther'd. N On.” 


§. 11. Edward III. was very young when the Crown 
was conferr'd upon him, wherefore the Adminiſtration 


of the Government, was, during his Minority, commit- 


ted to his Mother, and manag d under her chiefly by 
her Favourite Roger Mortimer. She immediately, at 
the beginning made a diſhonourable Peace with Scot- 


land, whereby Edward renounc'd the Sovereignty and 


all other Pretenſions upon that Kingdom; and the Scot; 


renounc'd their Title to Cumberland and Northum 
berland. This and ſome other matters laid to theit 
charge, was the reaſon why, ſome Years after, the 
Queen was condemn'd to a perperual Impriſonment, 
and Mortimer was hang'd. Afterwards a moſt crue! 
War broke out betwixt England and Fance; tor Lew 
1, Philip and Charles, all three Sons of Philip, ſurna. 
med the Handſome, dying without Iſſue, Edward did 
pretend à Right to the Feneb Crown, as being = late 
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King's Siſter's Son; alledging, Thar if his Mother, as Hi Preven... 


being a Woman, might be thought incapable of gover- gute 


french 


ning the Realm, the ſame oughr nor to be prejudicial cn. 


ro him, as being a Man. But Philip de Valon, notwith- 
ſtanding he was a degree farther off, as being the late 
King's Father's Brother's Son, yet prevailed with the 
States, Who under pretence of the Salick Law, and the 


harred they bore to a Foreign Sovereign; being, beſides 


this, encouraged thereunto by the Earl of Artois, ſet 
him upon the Throne. Edward being afterwards ſum- 
mon'd by Philip to come in perſon, and to do Homage 
for the Dukedom of Aquitain, went thither in perſon, 


he being then but young, and Ergland full of inteſtine 


Commorions, notwithſtanding this ſeemed to be very 
prejudicial to his Pretenſions: And King Edward ap- 
pearing in the Church at Amiens with the Crown 
upon his Head, his Sword and Spurs on, was ordered 
to lay them aſide, and to rake the Oath upon his 
Knees ; which ſo exaſperated Edward, that France af- 
terwards felt the effects of it. Not long after, Edward 
Baliol, Son of John Baliol, made pretenſions to the 


Crown of Scotland againſt the young King, being aſſi- 


ſted by King Edward, notwithſtanding King David of 
Scotland had married his Siſter. During which Com- 


motions the Engliſh recovered Barwick upon Tweed, He i ſucceſs 
and in one Barrel killed 30000 Scots; whereupon Ed-## 2c9init 


ward Baliol did do Homage to the King of England 
for the Crown of Scotland. By this time King Edward 


Scotland. 


being come to his riper years, upon the inſtigation of h. Expediri- 


Robert Earl of Arto, underrook an Expedition into © intFrance. 


France, and taking upon him the Title and Arms of 
France, renewed his Pretenſions to that Crown. In 
this Expedition he entirely routed the French Fleet near 
Sluys, which was ſent ro hinder his landing, and de- 


feated 30000 Men; and after he had beſieged Tournay, 


he made a Truce with them for twelve Months. In 
the mean while the Eng/iſh were engaged in a War 
with the Scots, who, under the Conduct of their for- 
mer King David, had driven out Edward Baliol. The 
time of the Truce being expir d, the War began afreſh 
in France, where, among other places, the Engliſh took 
Angouleſme. King Edward himſelf came with a great Ar- 
my into Normandy, and took, both there and in Picarch, 
a great many places from the French: Ar laſt a . 5 0 
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The Bartel Battel was fought betwixt them near Crecy in Picarg 
near Ce. wherein the Engliſh, tho but 30000 ſtrong, fougy 
againſt 60000 French, killing 30000 upon the ſpot, a. 

mong whom were 1500 perions of Quality. The ney 

day after 7000 French were cut to pieces by the Erg. 

liſh, who, not knowing what had happen d the day be. er 

1346. fore, were upon their March to the French Camp, Jn 
this Bartel no Quarter was given on either fide. Much 

about the ſame time King David of Scotland enter d 

England with an Army of 60000 Men, to make a Di. 

The Scotch verſion in behalf of Fance; but he was defeated in 3 
«feared. great Battel, and himſelf taken Priſoner, The Engliſh 
had no leſs ſucceſs the ſame Year in Britany and Gui. NWa 

enne, In the Year next following King Edward took 

He takes Ca- the City of Calau, which he filled with Engliſh Inha- 
* bitants. Prince Edward, Son to Edward III. whom 
1356. his Father had ſent with an Army into Guienne, beha- 
ved himſelf very valiantly, making great havock where. 

ever he came. Fohn King of Fance drew out an Army 

againſt him of 60000 Men, tho' the Prince was not 

above 8000 ſtrong; upon this the King thinking he had 

catch d the Bird in the Net, would not accept of any 
Conditions, tho never ſo advantageous, Bur Prince 
Edward having poſted his Men betwixt the Buſhes and 
Vineyards, from thence ſo galld the French Horſe with I 8 

his long Bows, that they being repulſed, put all the reſt {Win 

in confuſion ; King John himſelf was taken Priſoner, Nhe 

as alſo his youngeſt Son, and above. 1700 perſons of Wo 

Th Batte! Quality were ſlain. This Barrel was foughr about two c 
der Poitiers. Leagues from Poitiers, Ar laſt, after King Edward nd 
had with three Armies over-run the greateſt part of ter 

France, a Peace was concluded by the Mediation of the Wu: 

Pope, at Bretagny, not far from Chartres: The Condi- em 

tions of this Peace were, That England, beſides what eig 

Adiſheeur- it had before in France, ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of ub 
-+ coo % Poictou, Faintogns, Rochelle, Pas d Aulnis, Angoumos, Ie 
Perigord, Limoiſin, Quercy, Angenon, and Bigorre, with {Wie 
an abſolute Sovereignty over the ſame ; beſides this, le 

the City of Calais, the Counties of Oye, Guiſnes and Wt b 

Pont hieu, and three Millions of Crowns were to be gi- {Wes 

ven as a Ranſom for the King; and that King John s 

ſhould give his three younger Sons, his Brother, and uit 

thirty other Perſons of Quality, as Hoſtages, for the ftr 


payment of the ſaid Sums. But that on the other * Owe 
the 
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they had taken from the French, and renounce their 


being thus concluded, Prince Edward, to whom his Fa- 


her had given the Dukedom of Aguitain, reſtored Po- 
be. Ver King of Caſtile to his Kingdom. But in his Journey, 
In Nhe Sould iers being very mutinous for want of Pay, he 
ach Nery d an extraordinary Tax upon his Subjects, which 
ey complaining of to the King of France, he ſum- 


mon'd the Prince to appear before him, who anſwer d, 
He would ſuddenly appear with an Army of 60000 


ar againſt rhe 


ui. 

ok Novereignty, at the laſt Peace, was void, becauſe the 
na: Wrince had nor fulfilled the Articles of the ſame, and 
om ad committed Hoſtilities againſt Fance. Bur whilſt 


4 · MWrince Edward was buſie in making great Preparations 
re. Wgainft France, he died ſuddenly, and with him, the 
ny E= e good Fortune; for the French took from them 
xr Hall the Dukedom of Aguitain, except Bourdeaux and 
ad NB%nne. The King was fo troubled ar the loſs both of 
ny o brave a Son and his Conqueſts in France, that he di- 
ce Ned within ren Months after his Son. | 


eſt Prince Edward, who being bur eleven Years of Age 
er, Irben he came to the Crown, was deſpiſed by the French, 
of rho burnt ſeveral places on the Engliſg Coaſt. The 
hg alſo made an Iorode on the other ſide of England, 


eighbouring Counties, there was an Inſurrection of the 
labble, occaſion'd by the Inſolence of one of the Recei- 
es of the Poll Tax: This Rabbles Intention was to 
th Ne murther'd both the Nobility and Clergy, except 
is, Ne Mendicant Fryars ; but were ſoon reſtrained by 
d e King's Valour. Bur there were continual Diſcon- 
i- Nets betwixt the King and the Lords, the King be- 
n W's reſolv'd to rule according to his Pleaſure, and to 
d Mittin his Favourites againſt the Lords, who were 
ie Ir removing his Favourites, and bringing his Royal 
e, Newer into a more narrow compaſs by rhe — 

by 0 


the Engliſh ſhould reſtore all the other places which 


ind the War being carried on with various Fortune, 
iter ſeveral Truces expir'd, a Peace was at laſt con- I Peace with 
uded, There were alſo great Commotions in the King- France. 


um under this King's Reign: For in Kent, and other “ 
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Right and Title to the Crown of France. The Peace 


Men; there ore, Charles V. King of France, denounced Another War 
P Wales. pretending, that the promiſed France. 


1377. 


ih 5. 12. Him ſucceeded Richard II. Son of that brave Richard It. 


| 
| 
| 
( 
ö 
| 
* 
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of the Parliament. But it was the King's cuſtom, x 
ſoon as the Parliament was diſſolved, to reverſe all that 


' was concluded upon before; yet once the Parliamei 


got him at an advantage, when it forced him to permit 
moſt of his Favourites to be either kill'd or baniſh, 
and oblig d him by an Oath ro promiſe, That he would 
adminiſter the Government according to the Advice of 
his Lords, Not long after, a Conſpiracy among the 
Lords was diſcovercd againſt him, a great many «f 
them paid for it with their Heads; the King ſeemed a 
laſt to have maſter'd his Enemies ; but he was, never. 


The occaſion of theleſs, ruin d at laſt, which was occafion'd thus: Hen. 


bis Ram, 


Henry Duke 
ef Lancaſter 
mvades Eng- 


land. 


ry Duke of Lancaſter accuſed the Puke of Norfolk, 2 


if he had ſpoken ill of the King; and the latter giving 
the Lye to the former, they challenged one another, but 
the Duel was prevented by the King's Authority, who 


baniſh'd them both our of the Kingdom. Henry of Lan- 


caſter retir d into France, raifing there a Faction againſt 
the King, by inviting all diſſatisfy'd perſons to him, 
who promiſed to fer him on the Throne of England 
He landed but with a few in England, bur at a time, 
as King Richard's ill Fortune —_ have it, when he 
was in Ireland; and the Wind proving contrary, he 


could not have notice of his Enemies Arrival in Englani 


till fix Weeks after, which gave them opportunity and 
leifure to ſtrengthen their Party. The King alſo com- 
mitted a great Errour, for that he afterwards, againſt 
his Promiſe, tarry'd ſo long in Ireland, which was the 


cauſe, that ſuch Forces as were brought together by bi 


Friends, whom he had ſent before, were again diſperſed 
before his arrival in England. Coming afterwards in 
perſon into England, and being informed how powertul 
his Enemies were, he deſpair'd of his Affairs, and ha- 
ving diſmiſs d his Forces, that were ready to fight fot 
him till the laſt gaſp, he was made a Priſoner. Hem) 


of Lancaſter calling immediately hereupon a Parliamen, 


1399. 


Henry Iv. of $- 14. Thus Henry IV. of the Houſe of Landaftnr 
the Houſe of came to the Crown, he being after rhe Depoſition 0 
King Richard declared King by the Parliament, tho k, 


Lancaſter. 


a great many things were objected to Richard, and he 
was declared to have forfeired the Crown, Bur before 
this Reſolution was publiſhed, he refign'd himſelf, and 
was not long after miſerably murthered in Priſon, 
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the Pretenſions of Henry, together with the power of the 
Parliament, be duly examined, the Title of Henry LV. 
io the Crown of England, will be found to have a very 
ill foundation. For what jome pretend, that Edmund, 
from whom the Houſe of Lancaſter deſcended, was the 
eldeſt Son of Henry III. and that he being very defor- 
med, was obliged to give way to his Brother Edward I, 
is rejected as a frivolous Fable by the Engliſh Hiſtori- 


ans, This King did labour under great Difficulties at He bad great 


Difficulties, 
which he ſut« 


the beginning of his Reign, all which he ar laſt over- 


came; for the Deſign of the French to reſtore Richard, mounted. 


ended with his Death, And a Conſpiracy of ſome 


Lords againſt him was diſcovered, even before Richard 


died, The Scots, who made War on him, got nothing 


bur Blows. The M/bmen allo, in hopes of having 


met with an opportunity to ſhake off rhe Eng/:ſh Yoke, 
joined with a diſcontented Party out of England, and 


rebell'd againſt him; but before they could join all 


their Forces, the King came ſuddenly upon them, and 
overthrew them in a great Barrel, wherein, tis ſaid, 
the King kill'd fix and thirty with his own hands, Yer 
the diſcontented Party did nor reſt, but enter d into a 
third Conſpiracy againſt him, which was ſoon diſcover- 


ed. A great many of them retir d afterwards into Scoe- 
land, where they ftirr'd up the Scots againſt England (for 


theſe never uſed to miſs an opportunity of being trou- 
bleſome to England) but they got nothing but Blows 
again for their pains. This King died in the Year 1413. 


9. 15. After him reigned his Son Henry V. who in his Henty v. 


younger Years did nct promiſe much ; bur after he came 
to the Crown, ſhew'd himſelf one of the moit valiant 
Kings the Engliſh ever had. And as he was very aſpiring 
and ambirious, fo he thought he could nor meer with 
a better opportunity of gaining Glory,' than by entring 


into a War with France, and renewing the ancient Pre- 


tenſions upon that Crown. He ſent therefore his Am- 


baſſadours to Charles VI. to lay claim to that Crown, 


and to make this Propoſition to him, That if he would 


reſign to him the Crown of France, he would marry: 


his Daughter Catharine. But it being not uſual that 


Princes are perſwaded to part with a Crown thus, the 
next way was to try their Fortune by Arms. Henry 
therefore enter d France with an Army, took Harfleur, 


and 


France to le 


He invades and obtained aſterwards a moſt ſignal Victory near 4 
France fo pro- gincourt in Picardy againſt the French, who ( according 
Ts 7 ue to the Engliſh Hiſtorians) were fix times ſtronger thay 
Crown. the Engliſu. Ten thouſand of rhe French were kill'd up 
eee on the ſpot, as many taken Priſoners, and not aboꝶ 
out,, ſome Hundreds being ſlain of the Engliſh: Yer at tha 
time Henry did not purſue his Victory. Bur nor. low 

after, the Fenoh Fleet having: firſt been beaten by the 

Engliſh near Harfleur, Henry made a ſecond Deſcem 

upon Fance, taking one place after another in Norman. 

ay, and at laſtrhe City ot Roar it ſelf: He mer with ve 


1419, Ty little appoſition in France at chat time, becauſe all | 


was in-contufion at the French Court, the King, Charles 
VI. being not in his right: Wits, and the Queen being 
fallen out with her Son, the Dauphin, who had raken 
from her all her Jewels and Money, alledging, That 


they might be better employ'd upon the Soldiery : Which | 


was the reaſon that the Queen ſid ing with Fohn Duke of 
Burgundy, did promote him to the place of chief Mini. 
ſer of France, who was more intent to maintain his 
private Intereſt and Greatneſs, againſt the Dauphin 
than to make Head againſt the Engliſp. A Congrels 
was propoſed to be held betwixt the two Kings, bur this 
Deſign was fruſtrated by the cunning of the Dauphin 


vo gave the Duke hopes of an entire Reconciliarion'to | 


be made betwixt them both; And Monterau being 
nam d for the place where they ſhould meet, the Duke 
of Burgundy was there (queſtionleſs, by inſtigation of 
the Dauphin) miſerably murrher'd. For this reaſon his 
Son, Duke Philip, being reſolvd to revenge his Father 


death declar d openly for the Engliſh, and by his Me- 
diation obtain d, That King Henry ſhould marry the 
Princeſs Catharine, and during the life of his Wife's 
ther, adminiſter the Government in his name, but after 
his death, ſhould ſucceed him in the Throne. Tit 


1420, Nuptials were afterwards celebrated at Troyes in Chim | 


The Admini- pui gne. After the Treaty had been-confirm'd by ſolemt! 
pu of Oaths on both fides, which was alſo ratify'd by the three 
# Henry de- Eſtates aſſembled in Paris, where the Dauphin was ſum- 
47 4 be, non d to appear, to anſwer concerning rhe death of the 
bis death the Duke of Burgundy: But he not appearing, Sentence 
Crewn to de- Was given againſt him, that he ſhould for ever be ba. 
feend to him, niſhd our of France, There were allo ſome Who de. 
ſign d to make him away, and he was forcd to go ffon 1 4 
ONS | & place 


* 
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lle 1b place, but his common place cf reſidenee was 
Bourges, wherefore they us'd to call him, by way of ri- 
dieuling, The K7ng of Bourges. In the mean ume rhe 


King Henry being upon his March to raiſe rhe Siege of 
the City of Cone on the Loire, which was beſieg d by 
te Dauphin, he fell ſick in his Journey thither, and 
being carry d to Bos de Vicennes, there died in the 
tower of his Age and Felicity, leaving che Adminiſtra- 
ibn of France ro his Brother the Duke of Bedford, and 
te Adminiſtration of England to his tecond Brother, 
the Duke of Glouceſter, FE 


icht Months old; who, after he was grown up, dege- 
xrared from his Father's Martial Valour, and by his 
management, loſt whar his Father had got, eclipſing 
thereby the Engliſß Glory. He was atter the Death of 


France; with whom ſided the braveſt among the 
French; and a great many Scots were ſent to his atli- 
Hince. But Philip Duke'of Burgundy, and Fobn Duke 
of Britany, beld 15 the Confedetacy with the Engliſh, 
which was renew'd at that time. And chen they began 
o fall upon one another with great fury: For rhe 
French reagiv'd a great Defeat near Crevant in Burgun- 
4, and were ſoundly beaten near Verneuil. In che 
Year 1425 the French had befieg'd St. Jaques de Beu- 


he 


1 5 


on with Forty thouſand Men, the Garriſon being re- 


be ſcppos d that the Earl of Salabury was coming to raiſe 


. 


te Siege; wherear the French were ſo territy d, that 
n fo Bis ne. This is certal 
tht he Engliſh, for a white, were Maſters whore. 


® 


If 
ee 
1 
Ie 
e 
4. 


— 


. 
n 
2 


endet d ir ſelf ro the Duke of 


\ 


Bnplifio took one place after another from him. Ar aſt, 


ned to great extremiry, prayed with a loud Voice 10 
. Gebrge of Salirbury : The Beliegers hearing the 
er name of Falubury very frequently among the Beſieged, 


r feat of his Name. This is certain, 


er they came; but before Orleans the career of their 
Fortune was firſt ftopp'd, For, rhovgh during that 
Siege they bear the French, who came to cut off their 
tovidons (which Battel is commonly call'd, The Bale 

of the Flemmings) and the City would; have fürs 
of Burgund), which tlie 


1715 


1422. 


6. 15. Him ſucceeded his Son Henry VI. a Child of Henry vr. 


Charles VI. who died not long aſter Henry V. pro- procl ind 
dcaim'd King of Fance in Parry. 


f In oppoſition to him, King of * 
te Dauphin, Charles VII. alſo deciar'd himſelf King France. 


1423. 
1424. 
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Engliſh would not accept of; yet did they not © 

| bole 4 that Siege the brave Earl of — — but a 

The Maid if the French, being encouraged by a Maid called Joan 

Oileans. that was born in Lorrain, beat the Engliſh from befor 

Orleans. The Maid did ſevera! great Exploits again 

the Engliſh, and led her ſelf in Perſon, King Charles 1g 

his Coronation in Meins. At laft ſhe was taken Pri. 

ſoner by the Engliſh in an Encounter, who carried her 

to Roan, where they burnt her for a Witch. Bur be. 

caule the Engliſh perceived, that after the Coronation 

of Charles, a great many Cities fided with him, they 

alſo called over their King Henry out of England, and 

jt. ws Crowned him King of France in Pari. About the ſame 

Criwned in time a Truce was concluded by Mediation of the Pope, 

Paris. for ſix Years, but ir laſted not long; for the Fench 

1432, during the time of the Truce, poſſeſs d themſelves ol 

ſeveral places, which they had brought over to their 

fide by cunning Inſinuations, pretending, That any 

thing gained without open violence, did not violate the 

Tie Englim Truce. And King Charles's Maxim was, Not to fight 

decline in with the Engliſh, but to ſtrive to get Advantages over 

— them rather by Policy than open force. Bur that which gare 

a great blow to the Engliſh, was, That the Duke af 

Burgundy having taken a diſtaſte at the Engliſh upon ſome 

flight occaſion, was reconcil'd ro King Charles, There 

were ſome {mall Differences ariſen betwixt the Duke ol 

Bedford and the Duke of Burgund); to compoſe which, 

a meeting was appointed at St. Omer: But the time be. 

ing near at hand, a Diſpute aroſe, which of them ſhould 

appear there firſt, ir being ſuppoſed, that he who ſhould 

| come firſt, did thereby yield the Precedency to the o- 

- ther ; wherefore the Duke of Bedford refuſed to come 

firſt, alledging, Thar he being Regent of France, ought 

not in that Quality to give preference to a Vaſſal of 

France, Bur the Duke of Burgundy ſtood upon his right 

of being Sovereign of the place where they were !0 

meet; ſo that the meeting being ſer aſide, the Duke 

1435. Begun broke quite off with the Engliſh, and afterwards 

The Dale of aſſiſted King Charles againſt them. The death of tt 

Burgundy Duke of Bedford proved another Misfortune to the Eng 

Erꝑlim, and liſp: for the Duke of Somerſet and the Duke of 1s 

 recouci'd both pretend to this place; and tho' the latter did ob 

Charles. rain it, yet did the firſt always oppole his Deſigns, 0 

that, berore the new Regent arrived, Pars, which had 


been 


been ſeventeen years in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſb, and 
a great many other Cities did ſurrender themſelves to 
King Charles. Yer did the Duke of Glouceſter beat the 
Duke of Burgundy before Calais, making great ha vock 
in Flanders, Artois and Hainault; and the brave Talbot 


1436. 


did conſiderable miſchief to the French. But when at- The occaſion f 


terwards, hy a Truce made with France, the fury of the d , 


War ceaſed for a little time, there was a Foundation 
laid in England for inteſtine Commotions. The King 
had promiled marriage to the Daughter of the Earl of 
Armagnac, to prevent which, the French King had made 
both the Earl and his Daughter Priſoners. The Earl of 
Suffolk, who was then Ambaſſadour in France, did pro- 
pole thereupon, withour having received any Inftructi- 
ons to that purpoſe from the King, a March berwixr the 
King and Margaret Daughter of Rene, Duke of Anjou 


and King of Naples and Sicily, and afterwards perſuaded 


theKing to rarifie the ſame. This Match was mighrily 
oppoſed by the Duke of Glouceſter, the King's Uncle, 
who alledged, That her Father had only the bare Titles 
of King and Duke, and that befides this, great Injury 
was done thereby to the firſt Bride, vi. ro the Daugh- 


ter of the Count of Armagnac. Nothwithſtanding this, 


the Match went forward, and to obtain the Bride of 
the French, Anjou and Maine were given them as a 
Recompence, The King being thus led away by the 
Queen and his Favourites, her firſt deſign was to re- 
venge her ſelf upon the Duke of Glouceſter, whom 
ſhe accuſed of Male-Adminiſtration, and after ſhe had 


got him committed to Priſon, cauſed him privately to 
be murther d. The death of ſo innocent a Mandid af- 
terwards fall heavy upon the King: For the French, 


not long after, took from them all Normandy, the n. Engliſh 
driven out of 


Engliſh, by reaſon of a Rebellion in Ireland, not be- 
ing in a capacity to ſend thirher fpeedy and ſufficient 


Relief. They were alſo beaten our of Aquitain, ſo that 


they had nothing left them in France, but Calais, and 


lome neighbouring places; neither could they, after- 
wards, ever ger footing again in France. This ſudden loſs 
was occaſioned by the careleſſneſs of the Engliſh Gar- me coins f 
riſons, that were not provided with able Governours, this ſudden | 
f the Engliſh, whereby they were * 
become hateful to the French Subjects: But the chief 
aule was, Richard Duke of Tori, who had underhand 
; I 3 raiſed 


3s alſo by the Pride o 


A 
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; raiſed inteſtine Comme tions in Exgland: For he bein 
ſenſible af the King's Weakneſs, and how ill ſatisfy 
the People were with the Queen's Management of Af. 
fairs, hoped, by fomenting and raifing Troubles in the 
Kingdou, to make way for bimſelt to obtain the 
Crown; aud chi, he did, principally, becauſe he pre. 
rended to have ihe beſt right to the Crown, being de. 
ſcended, by his Mother's fide, from Lionel Duke of Cl; 
rence, third Sen of King Edward III. whereas Henn 
was deicended from ohn of Gaunt, fourth Son of the 
ſaid Edward III. but publickly he profeſs d, Thar hi 
Intention was only to remove from the King's Perſon 
his pernicious Favourites, and eſpecially rhe Duke of 
Semerſe:, Having therefore got an Army on foot, he 
fought with the King's Forces, in which Battle the 
Duke of Somerſet was lain, the Duke of Vorl there. 
upon declared Protector of the King's Perſon and the 
Kingdom. But this Agreement did nor laſt long, 
and things came quickly again to an open War, where. 
in the Duke of Pl being worſted, was forc d to fl 
into Ireland. But not long after the Earl of Mu 
wick did beat the King's Army, and taking him Pri- 
ſoner, the Duke of 73:k was again declared Protector 
of the King and Kingdom, and lawful Heir of the 
Crown ; under condition that Henry ſhould retain the 
Title of King during his Life. But Matters did not 
remain long in this condition; for the Queen, who 
was fled into Scot and, marched with a great Army a. 
gainſt the Duke of Vr, who was kill'd in the Bartle, 
and all the Priſoners were executed. But his Son, in 
| conjunction with the Earl of Harwich, raiſed another 
1460, Army, and marching up to London, the young Duke of 
Toer was there proclauned King by the Name of Ea. 
ward IV. | | 13 . 


Edvard Iv. 9. 16, Thus Edward IV. came to the Crown, but 
- "x could not maintain it without great difficulty : For Her- 
h bad got together a very powerful Army in the North 
againſt whom Edward fought the moſt bloody Batile 

Ableedy Bar- that was ever fought in Eng/and, there being 36796 
zle let wir: Men killed upon the fpor, becauſe Edward knowing 
aud #2 his Eucmies to be ſuperiour in number, had order d, not 
Henry. Pic Tour ir 3970 | 
. ro give Quarter to any of them: After which Battle 
Henry retit d into Scotland, from whence. he retur wes 

. . ; 8 13 : 2 n ; wit. 


— 
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with another Army, and being again defeated, with 
much ado got ſafely into Scotland. Bur returning again 
jncopnito into England, he was taken Prifoner and com- 
mitred to the Tower. This Prince would have made a 
berter Prieſt than a King of ſuch a Nation, that was 
diſtracted by the Animoſities of ſeveral Factions. Bur 
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the Tragedy did not end here: The King had ſent the 


Earl of Warwick into France to conclude a Match be- 
twixt him, and Bona the Daughter of Lewis Duke of 
Savoy. But the King having in the mean time ſudden- 
ly married Eligabeth, the Widow of John Gray; the 
Earl was ſo diſſatisfy d at it, that he declared for King 
Henry; and having brought over to his Party the Duke 
of Clarence, the Brother of King Edward, he fell upon 
a ſudden upon Edward, and took him Priſoner, but by 
the careleſneſs of his Keepers he eſcaped not long after. 
And tho' an Agreement was then made betwixt them, 


pet was it of no long continuance, for the Earl of Mar- 


wicks's Forces were routed, and he forced to fly into 
France, As ſoon as he had recovered himſelf a little, he 
returned into England, where he was ſo well received, 


that he forced King Edward to fly into the Netherlands 


to Charles Duke of Burgundy : And King Henry, after 


he had been nine Years a Priſoner in the Tower, was 


again ſet upon the Throne. But Edward having re- 
ceired ſome Aſſiſtance from the Duke of Burgundy, re- 
turned again into England; but perceiving that bur 
few came in to him, he made an Agreement with 


King Henry, which he confirm'd with a ſolemn Oath, 


That he would nor undertake any thing againſt him, 
bur be contented with his own Eſtate: Yer notwith- 
ſtanding his Oath, he underhand gathered what Forces 
be could, The Earl of Warwick therefore marched to- 
wards him, when the Duke of Clarence, being reconci- 
led to his Brother King Edward, went over with all his 
Forces to him. This gave a ſignal blow to the Earlof 
Varwick, who being now not itrong enough ro oppoſe 
him, was forced to let him march up to London, where 
he was joy fully received by the Londoners, to whom, as 
tis ſaid, he owed much _ and was very accepta- 


Henry taken 
out of Priſon 
and ſet on 
the Throne. 
Edward re- 
turns into 
England, 


Henry 4 fe- | 
cond time Pris 


ble to their Wives ; bur King Henry was committed a- 
| 2 5 2 i ſoner, 147. 
gain to the Tower, Then King Edward attack d the and marther's 


karl of F/arwick, where a bloody Battle was fought, the 
Victory ſeeming, ar firſt, ro - on the Earl's 15 : 
MM FY ö 


by the Duke of 
Glouceſter: 


ra 
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and to render the Duke of Burgundy 


ks tt 
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But ſome of his Troops, by reaſon of a thick Fogg: 
charged one upon anorher, which loſt him the Battle 
he remaining, with a great many orher perſons of Quz. 
lity, ſlain in rhe Field. There happened alſo this miſ. 
fortune, that King Henry's Lady and his Son Edward 
having got rogether very confiderable Forces in France, 
could not come time enough to his aſſiſtance, having been 
contained by contrary Winds, and coming afterward 
into England,ſhe was taken Priſoner, and her Son killd; 
and King Henry, alſo was murthered by the hand of 
the bloody Duke of Glouceſter. England being thus re. 
ftor'd to its Tranquility at home, Charles, Duke of 
Burgundy, who was in hopes of getting an advantage 
by a War betwixt England and France, ſtirr'd up King 
award againſt Lewis XI. King of Fance. But King 
Lewis, who was not ignorant how miſchievous the Con. 
federacy of England and Burgundy might prove to him, 
did endeavour to detain the Engliſb King with fair words, 
ſuſpected to him; 

which had the deſign d effect with Edward, who conſi 
dered with himſelf, Thar Charles Duke of Burgunch 
having beſieged Nuys, did not ſend him the promiſed 
Succours; ſo that the Peace was eaſily concluded, the 
French having been very liberal to the Engliſp. To con- 
firm this Peace, King Lewis propoſed a Bok grels to be 


held betwixt him and Edward at a certain place, where 
he, without making any further difficulty, appeared firſt 


in perſon, and beſtowed a good quantity of Wine upon 
the Engliſh Soldiers, who ſoon after returned with their 
King, who had got bur little Honour in this Expedition 
into England. Bur he behaved himſelf better againlt 
the Scots, to whom he did conſiderable miſchief. In 
the mean time the Duke of Glouceſter had rid himſel 
of his elder Brother, the Duke of Clarence, thereby to 
advance himſelf one ſtep nearer to the Crown. Ar laſt 
King Edward being now reſolved to enter again into a 
War with France ( fince King Lewis made a very flight 
account of what he had promiſed in rhe laſt Peace, al- 
ter he was once rid of his Enemy) he tell ſick, and died 
in the Year 1483. 


$. 17. After the death of Edward IV. his Son EA 
ward V. a Child of eleven Years of Age was proclaimed 
King, bur ſcarce enjoyed this Title ren Weeks. 5 
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his Uncle Richard, Duke of Glouceſter, the moſt bloo- 
dy and wicked Man that ever the World beheld, im- 


mediately made it his buſineſs to ſer the Crown upon his 


own Head. Wherefore he firſt of all ſecured to himſelf 
the Tuirion of the King's and his Brother's Perſons, by 


making away their moſt truſty Friends. Afrerwards, 


by the help of ſome impudent Prieſts, he got it ſpread 


abroad, That Edward IV. was born in Adultery, and 


thar conſequently the Crown did of right belong ro 
himſelf, as being the moſt like his Father. Ar laſt, the 
Duke of Buckzngham did inſinuate into the Lord Mayor 


of London, That the Crown ought to be offered to Ru- 


chard ; and his Propoſal being approved by the Accla- 


mations of a few Villains ſer on for that purpoſe, it was 


divulged, That the people had conferr'd the Crown 


Crown, Richard III. got himſelf prociaimed King; and 
having been crowned, he cauſed the innocent King Ed- 


with a great Fleet out of Britany, bur being driven 


by contrary Winds on the Coaſt of Normandy, he 
| fought Aid of Charles VIII. King of France, which he 

| readily granted him, A great many Engliſb alſo, went 
over to him, who ſwore Allegiance to him, he pro- 
| ming them upon Oath, Thar he would marry the 
| Princeſs Eliabeth, Daughter of Edward IV. Bur 
| Henry was within an ace of having been delivered up 


to Richard by the Treachery of one Pieter Landois, 
Treaſurer of the Duke of Britany, who had received 
a great dumm of Money from Richard for undertaking 
it, for which reaſon he was afterwards hang'd by his 
Maſter's order. Richard alſo had an intention of 


| marrying the Princeſs Elizabeth, and therefore had 
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upon Richard, Having by theſe Intrigues obtained the richard it. 


1483. 


E ward V. and his Brother, miſerably to be murther'd, Murthers hit 
But ſoon after his Coronation, a difference aroſe betwixt 
him and the Duke of Buckingham, who had been chiefly 
inſtrumental in helping him to the Crown. He there- 
fore leaving the Court, began ro make a Party againſt 
the King, with an intention to ſet the Crown upon 
the Head of Henry Earl of Richmond, who was then an 
Exile in Britany. And though rhe Duke of Buching- 
| ham's Plot was diſcoyered, and he beheaded, yer was 
| not the deſign ſtopt; for the Earl of Richmond fer fail 


Rethews. 


He muvthers 


privately made away his former Lady, but was obliged 5, wit. 


to delay the Conſummation of the Match, by reaſon 
11 7 3 31 Fi 4 K 4 8 . : . 
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Henry Earl of the a oaching dan from Henry: Who tO pre. 
—— n did in all haſte ſail ay 
land. France, and landing in ales, was kindly received by 

moſt, ' Not long after he gave Battle to Richard, wher: 

William Stanley, with ſome thouſands of Men, wen; 

over to Heery ; and beſides this, a great many of N. 

chard's Souldiers refuſing to fight, Richard himſelf wi 

ſain in the Field, and the Crown being immediately 

1485. 2 pur upon Henrys Head, he was proclaimed 
ing. 


Henry VII. H. 18. Hitherto England had been miſerably torn to 
pieces by the bloody Wars berwixrt the Houſes of 7; 
and Lancaſter, the firſt whereof bore a White, the lat. 
ter a Red Roſe in their Shields. For Henry IV. of the 
Houle of Lancaſter, had driven Richard II. from the 
Throne; Edward IV. of the Houſe of York derhroned 


again his Grandſon Henry VI. and Henry VII. of the 


Houſe of Lancaſter, took from Edward the IVrh's Bro- 
= eee ther, Richard III. both his Crown and Life. This King 
Red Hees Henry marrying the Daughter of Edward IV. united 

| the Red and White Roſes, and by his ſingular Wiſdom, 

did again ſettle the State of the Kingdom. Yer washe 

nor alrogether free from Diſturbances at home, For 
Lambert firſt of all, one Lambert Symnel Son to a Baker, raking 
Symnel. upon him the Name and Perſon of Edward Earl of 

Warwick, cauled himſelf ro be proclaimed King in Je. 

land, This Comedy was firſt invented by a Prieſt, and 


encouraged by Margaret, the Widow of Charles Duke 


of Burgundy, Siſter to Edward IV, who, to ſpite Henry, 

gave them all the Aſſiſtance ſhe could. This Sym 
tranſported an Army out of Ireland into England, but was 

routed: by Henry ; and being taken Priſoner, was made 

a Turnſpit in the King's Kinchia, In the Year 1491. 

Henry undertook an Expedition againſt France, and 

He makes 4» beſieged Bologne, Bur the Emperour Maximilian fail 
» France. ing in his promiſes of giving him Aſſiſtance, he in con- 
ſideration of a good Summ of Money, made a Peace 
with France. In the mean tune, Margaret Durchels 
| Dowager of Burgund), had fer up another Impoſtor, 
Perkin War- Whole Name was Perkin Warbeck. He pretended to 
dark. be Richard, a younger Son of King Edward IV. and 
knew ſo well how to act his part, that he got a conſ- 


derable Party in Ir eland, From thence he went to P. 
FT 7705 
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pre: , where he was very well received, Fance being then 
t of Mengag d in a War with England: But a Peace being 
oncluded betwixt them, he retir'd to the Dutchels 
Megarets Court. From thence he return d into Ire- 
ind, and afterwards came into Scotland, where being 
pendidly received by that King, he was married to 
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None of his Kinſwomen, and enter'd England with a con- 


teh Naderable Army. This buſineſs might have prov d very 


ned Neangerous ro England, ſince there were, at the ſame 


ime, great Tumulxs in England, ariſen about ſome new 

Taxes. Bur the Rebels were beaten, and the Scors 
1 10 oblig d ro rerire with great loſs into Scotland. The 
ork cote made thereupon a Peace with England, promi- 
at. Wing, among other things, not ro uphold, by any ways, 
the Wrhe Impoſtor Perkin, who fled from thence into Ireland, 
the Nand ſo came intp Cornwall, where he cauſed himſelf to 
ed be proclaimed King: Bur perceiving that few came 
the Mover ro his fide, and the King's Forces coming upon 
ro- bim, he took Sanctuary in a Church, and ſurrender'd 
ine himſelf ro the King, who committed him a Priſoner 
ed to the Tower 3 bur he having twice made an attempt 
m, io eſcape, was at laſt hang d according to his demerits. 
be ln the Year 1501, a Marriage was concluded betwixt 
or mes IV. King of Scotland, and Margaret the Daugh- 
ng ier of Henry, which afterwards united England and 
of Ncatland under one King. Archur, alto, eldeſt Son of 


He marries 
his Daughter 
Margaret ra 
the King " 
Scotland. 


. Henry, married Catbarine Daughter of Ferdinand the 
nd WC:tholick, But the Prince dying a few Weeks after the 
ke Wedding, in the ſixteenth year of his Age, and Henry 
), being unwilling to give back the Dowry, and deſirous 
id ¶ to maintain the new Alliance with Ferdinand, married 
as the ſaid Catharine ta his ſecond Son Henry, who was then 
le but rwelve years of Age, having obtained a Diſpenſati- 


tion from Pope Julius IL under pretence that there 
had been no carnal knowledge berwixr them; which 
alrerwards proved the cauſe of great Alterations. This 
King is reckoned among the wiſeſt of his Age, and the 
only thing which is reprehended in him, is, That he 
lad a way, by falſe Acpuſations againſt the rich, to 


in the Year 1501. 


his 


queeze great Summs of Money from them. He died 


6. 19. Henry VIII. immediately upon his. firſt ac: Henry VIII. 
cellion 0 che Throne, celebrated the Nuptials with 
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his Brother's Widow, more to fulfil his Father's Wil 
than our of his own Inclination; yet as long as he liyd 
with her in Wedlock he govern'd the Realm very lau. 
dably, and in the Court nothing was ſeen bur Play 
and Diverſions, As to his Tranſactions abroad, upon 
He enters into the perſuaſions of Pope Julius II. and Ferdinand the Ci. 
League with tholich, he enter d into a Confederacy with them again 
_ — France, which Confederacy was pretended to be made 
1512. for the defence of the Holy See. Ferdinand alſo pu 
him in hopes of recovering Guienne; wherefore Hen) 
His = ſent an Army into Biſcay, to fall in conjunction with 
France. the Spaniards in Guienne. But Ferdinand having 1. 
ther his Eye upon Navarre, and being negligent in 
ſending timely Suceours ro the Engliſh, they returned 
home without doing any thing. In the Year 1513. Hen. 
A fecind. Ty enter d France With a great Army, where he loſt 
his time in the taking of Terouaxe and Tournay, which 
was wholly deſtroyed in ſpight of all the Attempts of 
the French to relieve it, tho' Tournay was redeemed by 
Francis I. with a good Summ of Money, Bur at that 
time Henry did nor purſue his Advantage, partly ont 
of careleſſneſs, incident to young men, partly, becauſe 
he had carried on this War, not ſo much for his own 
Intereſt, as in favour of the Pope, and ſo returned in- 
to England. During the abſence of Henry, Fames IV, 
An Invaion King of Scotland, upon inſtigation of the French inva. 
e the Scots. ded England, but received a great overthrow, himſel 
being kill'd in the Barrel. In the Year next follow. 
ing, Henry perceiving that his Father. in-law Fer 
dinand did only impoſe upon him, concluded a 
Peace with France, giving his Siſter Mary in marriage 
He makes aſe- to King Lewis XII. In the Year 1522. Henry again 
— denounced War againſt Francis I. and ſent conſide 
rable Forces into France, which, nevertheleſs, both 
in the ſame and next following Year did nothing © 
moment; and the Scots, on the other fide, obtainel 
not any advantages againſt the Engliſh, But after 
Francis was taken Priſoner near Pavia, it ſeem'd that 
Henry had met with a fair opportunity to give a great 
blow to France, more eſpecially, fince he had before pt 
pared a Fleet, which lay ready to make a Deſcent in 
Normandy, yet he left Charles and made Peace will 
France. And Charles, after he thought he had obtain 
bis aim, did not make any great account of * 
5 . 1 bai 
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leaving the Princeſs Mary Daughter of Henry, to whom 
he had promis'd Marriage, for the Princeſs of Portugal, 
whom he married. And whereas he uſed formerly ro 
write to the King with his own Hand, and ſubſcribe 
himſelf, Tour Son and Truſty Friend; he now cauſed his 
Letters to be writ by his Secretary, ſubſcribing only his 
Name, Charles. And truly it ſeem'd very neceſſary for 
Henry to keep a little the Balance. Tho a great many 
are of opinion, That Cardinal Moolſey had a great hand 
in this buſineſs, who was no great Friend of Charles V. 
becauſe he had not promoted him to the Papal Dignity, 
and had denied him the Archbiſhoprick of Toledo, of 
which he had put him in hopes at firſt; neither did he 
ſubſcribe himſelf any more Jour Son and Conſin, as he 
uſed ro do. But however it be, Henry at that time ſa- - 
ved France from an imminent danger. After he had li- Ne Divorce or 
ved very peaceably and well with his Queen for the Heary VIII. 
ſpace of rwenty Years, he began to have a ſcruple of 
Conſcience, Whether he could lawfully live in Wedlock 
with his Brother's Widow ; which Scruple he prerended 
was raiſed in him firſt by the Preſident of Pars, who 
was ſent to treat concerning a Marriage betwixt Mary 
Daughter of Henry, and the Second Son of Francis, Some 
ſay, that he being weary of her, was fallen in love with 
Anna Bullen, and found our this way to be rid of her. 
Yer this ſeems not ſo probable to ſome, fince he did nor 
marry the ſaid Anna Bullen till three Years after he 
pretended to the ſcruple of Conſcience ; whereas the 
hear of Love does not uſually admit of ſuch delays. 
Some will have it, that Cardinal Y/oolſey raiſed this ſcru- 
ple firſt in him, on purpoſe to nettle Charles V. and to 
pleaſe Francis I, in hopes, after this Divorce, ro make up 
a Match betwixt Henry and the Dutcheſs of Alenſon, 
Siſter of Francis, But however it be, the buſineſs was 
brought before the Pope, who gave a Commiſſion to the 
Cardinal Campegius, ro enquire, in con junction with 
Moolſey, into the matter. J ſaid, That the Pope was 
willing to gratifie Henry, and for that purpoſe had ſent 
a Bull ro Campegius, yet with this caution, to keep it by 
him till further order. But when he afterwards ſaw 
n Carles V. to prove ſo ſucceſsful, he durſt not venture ro 
do any thing that might diſpleaſe him, wherefore he or- 
der d Campegius to burn the Bull, and to delay the buſineſs 
do the utmoſt. The Queen alſo refuſed to anſwer to their 
ng Rs Commiſſion, 


The fall if 
Woolley. 


1532, 


He marries 
Anna Bullen. 


He abregates 
the Pope's Su- 
premacy, 


Mmaſteries 
Gem! iff Hed. 


An Iatrolluct ion to the 
Commiſſion, but appealed to the Pope in Perſon; be. 
ſides, Charles V. and his Brother Ferdinand had prote. 
ited againſt this Commiſſion. Moolſey did al ſo perceine 
that the King was fallen in love with Auna Bullen 
which being likely to prove prejudicial to his Authbti. 
ry, he perſuaded: the Pope underhand, not to give hi 
conſent unto this Divorce. Henry being informed What 
Intrigues the Cardinal was carrying on agaitift him, 
humbled the greatnels of this haughty Prelate, why 
died in the Year next following in great miſery, And 
Henry being made ſenſible, that the Pope regarded more 
his own Intereſt than the merirs of the Cauſe, he forbid, 
that any body ſhould henceforward appeal to Rome, 
or ſend thither any Money for Church Benefices. He 
therefore ſent ro ſeveral Univerſities in Fance and Ital 
to deſire their Opinions in this Matter, who all unani. 
moufly agreed in this, That ſuch a Marriage was againſt 
the Laus of God; and having once more, by his Am. 
baſſadours, ſollicited the Pope, but in vain, to decide 
the Matter, the King had the ſame adjudged in Parlia- 
ment, and divorced himſelf from her, yet converſed with 
her in a very friendly manner ever after till her death, 
except, that he did nor bed with her ſince rhe time 
when this ſcruple firſt aroſe. Some Months after he was 
married to Auna Bullen, by whom he had Elizabeth, 
who. was afterwards Queen. Anno 1535 the King cau- 
ſed himſelf to be declared Supream Head of the Church 
of England, abrogating thereby all rhe Pope's Autho- 
rity in that Kingdom, and Fob Fiſher Biſhop of R. 
chefter, and Thomas Moor the Lord Chancellour, refu- 
ſing ro acknowledge him as ſuch, it coſt them their 
Heads. Vet would Henry never receive the Doctrineof 
Luther or Iwinglius, but continued in the Roman 
Communion, becauſe he was mightily exaſperated a. 
gainft Luther, For Henry had formerly got a Book 
to be publiſhed under his Name againſt Luther in fa- 


vour of the Pope, for which he acquired the Title of 


Defender of the Faith, which Title the Kings of Eng- 
land retain to this day. Bar Luther ſetting afide all the 
Reſpect due to a King, writ an Anſwer to the ſame, full 
of Heat and bitter Reflections. Vet becauſe he eſteem- 
ed the Monks as a ſort of People that were not only ule- 


leſs, but alſo ſuch as depending on the Pope, might prore 
very pernicious to him at home, he gave free leave 
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o all Monks and Nuns ro go out of the Convents and 
Nunneries; and by degrees converted unto his own uſe 
the Revenues of all Nunneries and Convents, Colleges 
and Chappels, as alſo thoſe of the Order of the Knights 
of St. Fohn of Feruſalem; nevertheleſs he employed 
ſome part of them in erecting ſix new Epiſcopal Sees, 
and Cathedral Churches, and to the advancing of Lear- 
ning in the Univerſities. A great part alſo he gave a- 
way or fold for a little Money to great Families, inten- 
uud ding thereby ro oblige them for the future ro maintain 
ore the alterations he had made. It is reported that rheſe 
did, Church Revenues which were fo reduced, did amount 
me, Nyearly to 186512 J. or as ſome others will have it, ro 
He 500752 /. He alſo abolifhed the ſuperſtirious Worſhip 
tal Nof Images, and made ſome other alrerarions in Religi- 
ni- Nous Worſhip, fo that, in effect, he laid the Founda- 


be. 
ore. 
Ive 
len, 
Wh 
e hi 
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um, 
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nt N tion of the Reformation. Neverthelets England was at Proveſtanes 
m. that time in a miſerable condition; tor a great many 44 * 
| PN | i 3 
de N human Catholicks, that would not acknowledge the King 


ia. bor the Supream Head of the Engliſi Church were exe- 
ith N cuted: And a great many more Proteſtants received 
hb, the ſame Puniſnment, becauſe they would nor own the 
ne Corporal! preſence ot the Body of Chriſt in the Sacra- 
a5 ment; tho' this effuſion of Blood was not ſo much 
„ aauſed by the King as by the Biſhops, who had firſt 
brought in uſe ſuch rigorous Laws, and now executed them 


England were bearen by a few Engliſh; which did grieve 


leaving behind him one only Daughter Mary, whom 
Henry would ha ve engaged to his Son Edward thereby 
to unite theſe two Kingdoms; and the Buſineſs was like 
to have ſucceeded very well, if the Archbiſhop of St. An- 


avage the whole Country as far as the Loire. But nei- 
erof them acted according to the Agreement, for Hen- 
7 waſted his time in the Siege, and taking ot Bologne, 
which he afrerwards, by the Peace concluded in the 
Year 1546, promiſed to reſtore to Fance within the ſpace 
of eight Years, in conſideration of che Summ of 800000 


King Fames V. to thar degree, thar he died for trouble, 


Crowns 
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with as much ſeverity. In the Year 1542, another War War with 
happened with the Scots, who making an Inrode into Scand. 


drews had not oppoſed ir. Henry allo enter'd into a He enters into 
League with the Emperour againſt France, wherein it 3 
was agreed, to join their Armies of 800co Foot, and gt 


22000 Horſe near Paris, to plunder that City, and to France. 
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1550. 


Anna Bullen 
beheaded. 


Hs other 
Moes. 


Edward VI. 


An Tatrodud? ion to the . 


Crowns to be paid him for the ſame ; which was 


form'd accordingly under Edward VI. Neither do[ 


believe, that Henry was in good earneit by ruining the 
French to give ſuch great advantages co Charles V. Af. 
ter his Divorce with Catharine of Arragon, he was very 
unfortunate in his Marriages; for Auna Bullen was be. 
headed for Adultery and Inceſt, tho? tome are of opi. 
nion, that it was more the Proteſtant Religion than the 
Crime which prov'd fatal ro her, Ir is certain, that 
the Proteſtant Princes of Germany did ſo reſent this mat. 
ter, that whereas they intended ro have made Henn 


the Head of their League, they afterwards would hold 


no correſpondency with him. After Anna Bullen, he 
married Fane Seymour, Mother to Edward VI. who died 
in Child-bed. Then he married Anna of Cleves, whom 
he alſo, pretending I know nor whar bodily infirmity in 
her, quickly diſmiſs d. The fifth was Catharine Hon. 
ard, who was beheaded for Adultery. The ſixth Ca. 


tharine Parre, Widow of the Lord Latimer, who out- b. 


lived him. Henry died in the Year 1547. 


$. 20. Edward VI. was nine Years of age when he 
came to the Crown, during whoſe Minority his Uncle 
the Duke of Somerſet had the Adminiſtration of Affairs, 


His firſt deſign was, to force the Scots ro agree to a 


March betwixt Edward and their young Queen Mar), 


wherefore he fell into Scotland, and overthrew them 


near Muckelborough in a great Battel. Nevertheleſs he 


miſs 
who was there married to the Dauphin, afterwards 
King of France by the Name of Francis II. Under this 
King Edward the Reformed Religion was publickly e- 


ſtabliſned in England, and the Maſs quite aboliſhed; 
which occaſioned great Diſturbances in the Kingdom, 


which were nevertheleſs happily ſuppreſs'd. In the Year 


1550 there was a Peace concluded betwixt England, I 
France and Scotiand, when alſo Boulogne was reſtor d u 


the French. But King Edward falling ſick, the Duke of 
Northumberland, who had before deſtroyed the Duke of 
Somerſet, perſuaded King Edward, under pretence of 
ſerrling the Proteſtant Religion, to exclude by his lab 
Will and Teſtament his two Sitters, Mary and Elizabeth 


(tor of tke Queen of the Scores they made bur li- uber, 
the Ii bu 


tle account at that time) from the Succeſſion 8 
| | 25 Crown, 


is aim, for the Scots ſent their Queen into France, | 


1 
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| Crown; and to ſettle it upon Jane Grey, Daughter of 


he Duke of Suffolk, whom he had by Mary Daughter 

of Henry VII. which afterwards proved fatal both to 

que and the Author. For after the death of Edward, 1533. 
he Duke of Northumberland cauſed Fane to be pro La Jane 
caimed Queen in the City of London; bur Mary, eldeſt =o po 
liter of Edward, did immediately lay claim to the Gates. 
(rown in her Letters to the Privy Council: And Let- 
es proving ineffectual, they began to come to blows : 

hut moſt of the Nobility, unto whom Mary promis d 

t to make any alteration in Religion, did ſide with 

ter; and a part of the Army and Fleet, moſt of rhe 

ivy Counſellors, and the City of London, taking her 

nart, proclaim'd her Queen, Northumberland himſelf 

king now willing to go with the ride, did proclaim 

Mary Queen in Cambridge, notwithſtanding which he 
tterwards loſt his Head. 


21. Queen Mary cauſed rhe Roman Catholick Re- Mery. 
| Pigon and Maſs, which were abolithed in her Brother's. | 
ine, as alſo the Pope's Authority, to be reſtor d in Eng- Reſtores Ps« 


ind, She us d rhe Proteſtants very hardly, of whom a 7 
geat many were punithed with death, yer was ſhe nor 

e to reſtore rhe Church Revenues, for fear of exaſ- 
rating the greateſt Families, who had them in their 
uſeſion. The Pope did allo ſend Cardinal Poole, to re- 


Juite the Kingdom to the Holy See of Rome. This 


een Mary was married to Philip Son of Charles V. Marries Phi- 


whowas afrerwards King of Spain, yet under theſe Con- lip of LAG 


tions, That ſhe ſhould have the ſole ditpoſal of allOffi. 
Gand Revenues of the Kingdom; and if a Son was 
an, he ſhould, beſides the Crown of England, inherit 
lugundh and rhe Netherlands ; Don Carlos, who was born 
a former Wife, ſhould be Heir of Spain and all the + al 
eProvinces ; and in caſe he died without Iſſue, this n 


[ud alſo inherit his part. But no Children came af 


as Marriage, Mary being pretty well in Years, for 
le was thirty Years before propoſed in Marriage. And 
re were ſome, who being diſſatisfy d at this Match, 
aled Tumults; among whom was the Duke of Suffolk, 
her of Fane, who Fad _— been a Priſoner in Lady Jane 
it Tower ; bur ſhe and her Husband Guilford, and her &. dh 
her, paid with their Heads for it. It was within an 
* hut chat Elizabeth, who Bo, afterwards Queen, 
ha 8 3 ; 5 852 N | „ a 
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had alſo undergone the ſame fare, if Philip and the 
Spaniards had nor. interceded for her, not out of any 
affection to her Perion, but becauſe they knew, that 


after her, the next Heir to the Crown of England wa 


Mary Queen of Scotland, who being married to the 
Dauphin of France, the; feared, leſt by this means Em. 
land and Scotland might be united with France. Among 
other Articles in the Marriage Contract of Queen Mz. 


, it was agreed, Thar ſhe ſnould not be obliged to 


The 2-rte! of 
St. Quntin. 


Calais legt. 


1558. 
Elizabeth. 


Philip deſires 
ber in Mar- 


riage . 


pariry of reaſon, did remain with her; ſhe'confidered, 


engage her ſelf in the Wars which her Husband, Philiy, 
mould carry en againit France Notwithſtanding 
which, when Philip afterwards was engaged in a War 
with France, ſhe ſent to his Aſſiſtance ſome of her beſt 
Forces, who by their Bravery chiefly obtained the V. 
ctory near St. Quintin ; for which reaſon Philip gave 
the City to be plundered by the Engliſß. Henry Il. 
King of France, raking hold of this opportunity, affaul. 
ted the City of Calas, under Command of the Duke 
de Guiſe, which not being well Garriſon'd,' he rook in 
a few days, and ob:1ged all rhe Inhabirants to quit the 
City, and to leave behind them all their Gold, Silver, 
and Jewels. He alſo took afterwards the two Caſtles 
of Guiſnes and Hammes, and thereby drove the Engliſ1 
quite out of Fance. Not long after this loſs Queen 
Mary died. Ha 


6. 22. Elizabeth, who after the death of her Siſter 
was unanimouſly proclaim'd Queen, mainrain'd her Au- 
thoriry, and govern'd with great Prudence and Glorj 
in the midſt of a great many threatning dangers to tie 
very end. In the beginning Philip endeavoured by al 
means to keep England on his fide ; for which reaſon 
he propoſed a Marriage betwixt Elizabeth and himſelf 
promiſing to obtain a Diſpenſation from the Pope, whici 
was nevertheleſs oppoſed by the French in the Court of 
Rome, Elizabeth was very unwilling to diſoblige 8e 
great a Prince, who had well deferv'd of her; yet ot 
the other fide, the ſame Scruple which had cauſed he! 
Father to be divorced from Catharine of Arragon, by 1 


* _ eſpecially, chat rhe ſaid Piyorce muſt needs be eſteemel 
unjuſt, if the Pope's Diſpenfarion was allow'd' of: find 


Divorce, that the Pope had no power to diſpenſe in at) 


it had been alledged as a fundamental reaſon of the fail 


calc 
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under ſeveral Penalties and Fines obliged every one to 


ſhops. She kept ſtedfaſt ro the eſtabliſhed Epiſcopal 
Church Government, tho? ſhe mer with great oppoſicion 


gainſt her Life and Crown; for her envious Enemies did 


That the Pope had the Supream power over Kings, and 


eſpecially, to inſtruct the People in the above mentioned 
Doctrines. To theſe aſſociated themſelves tome Deipe- 


Queen, were frequently conſpiring againſt her life. Bur 
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caſes which were contrary to God's Law: She reſolved | 
therefore not to have any further concerns with the 
Pope, and to give a friendly refuſal to Phi/ip, Then ſhe, 
by an Act of Parliament, conſtituted the Proteſtant Epi- 
ſcopacy, yet not at once, but by degrees, taking away 
from the Papiſts the free exerciſe of their Religion, and 


frequent the Proteſtant Churches on Sunday. Every bo- 
dy allo was obliged by a folemn Oath to acknowledge 
her the Supream Governour in England, even in Spiri- 
tual Matters; which Oath was among 9400, who were 

ſſels d of Church Benefices, taken by all, except 189 
who refuſed the ſame, among whom were fourteen Bi- 


from two ſorts of People, viz. Papiſts and Puritans. p,,;p, and 
Theſe having conceived a great hatred againſt Epiſco- Pyrirans. 
pacy, and all other Ceremonies which had the leaft re- 
temblance of Popery, were for having every thing re- 
gulated according to the way of Geneva. Tho'rheir num- 
ber increaled daily, yer the Queen kept them pretty 
well under. But the Papiſts made ſeveral attempts a- 


erect ſeveral Seminaries or Schools for the Engliſi Na- E,eien Se 
tion in foreign Countries; viz, at Douay, at Reims, at naries. 
Rime and Valedolid; all which were erected for the In- 
ſtructing of the Er:g/zp Youth in theie Principles, viz. 


afloon as a King was declared a Heretick by him, the 
Subjects were thereby abſolved from their Aliegiance 
due to him, and that it was a meritorious work. to mur. 
der ſuch a King. Out of theſe Schools Emiſſaries and 
Prieſts were ſent into Eugland, whote butinels was ther 

to propa gate the Roman Catholick Religion; but more 


rado s, who, after Pope Pius V. had excommunicated the 


moſt of them got no other ad vantage by it, than to make 
work for the Hangman, and occaſion d that the Papiſts 
were ſtricter kept than before. Mary allo Queen of Scce- Mary Queer 
land, rais'd abundance of troubles againſt Queen E//z2. f Scotland, 
beth ; ſhe being the nexr Heireſs to the Crownof England, 


did, wich the affiſtance of the Duke of Guiſe, endeayour 
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do have Queen Elizabeth declared by the Pope Illegiti. 
mate (which the Spaniards underhand oppoſed ) and 

both ſhe. and the Dauphin aſſumed the Arms of Eng. 

land, which undertaking proved afterwards fatal to 

Queen Mary. For Elizabeth ſided with the Earl of 

Murray, natural Brother of Queen Mary, whoſe main 
endeavour was to chaſe the French our of Scotland, and 

xo eſtabliſh there the Proteſtant Religion, both which he 

effected with the aſſiſtance of Queen Elizabeth, This 

Queen Mary being after the death of Francis II. return. 

ed into Scotland, was married to her Kinſman Hent) 

Darley, one of the handſomeſt Men in England, by 

whom ſhe had Fames VI. Bur her Love to him grew 

quickly cold; for a certain Italian Muſician, whoſe name 

was David Ritz was fo much in favour with the Queen, 

that a great many perſwaded Henry, that ſhe kept un- 

lawful company with him. He being thus animated, 

with the atiittance of ſome Gentlemen, pull'd David 

Rex our of the Room, where he was then waiting up- 

on the Queen ar Table, and kill'd him immediarely, 

From whenceKRingFames, with whom Queen Mary was 

then big with Child, had this natural infirmity, That he 

could not ſee a naked Sword, his Mother having at that 

time been frighted with naked Swords. This ſo exaſpera- 

Tie Ween e ted the Queen againſt her Husband, that he ſoon after, as 
* was ſuppos d, was in the Night time murthered by George 
who murther. Bothwell, who was afterwards married to the Queen, 
ed her Huſ- The Earl of Murray, with ſome others, did publiſh, 
. Thar this Murther was committed by the inſtigation of 
the Queen, and George Buchanan, a Creature of rhe Earl's, 

does boldly affirm the ſame in his Writings. Yer there 

are ſome, who ſay, That the Calumnies as well concer- 

ning David Ritz, as allo concerning the death of. Hen 

Darley, were railed againſt the Queen by the Arrificesot 

the Earl of Murray, thereby ro defame and dethrone her. 

But however. it be, there was an Inſurrection made a- 

gainſt the Queen, and Bothwell, whom ſhe had married, 

was forced to fly the Land (who died in Denmark ſome 

Years after in a miſerable condition) and ſhe being made 

a Priſoner, made her efcape in the Year 1368. But the 
65 — made Forces which ſhe had gathered being routed, . ſhe retir d 

Enoland, - into England, where the alſo was made a Priſoner, 
here ſhe enter'd into a. Conſpiracy againſt the Queen 

Elizabeth, with the Duke of Norfolk, whom {he 00 
7 5 1 . i Imile 
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miſed to marry, hoping thereby to obtain the Crown 


of England. But the Pior being diſcover d, the Duke 


was made a Priſoner, bur was afterwards releaſed. And 
being again diſcover d to have atreth purtued his farmer 
delign, paid for. it with his Head. Queen Mary was 
confined to a more cloſe Impriſonment. Several Trea- 
ties were ſet on foot to procure her Liberty, but uo ſut- 
ficient ſecurity could be given ro Queen Elizabeth. 
Wherefore Queen Mary growing ar latt impatient, and 
being overcome by ill Counſellours, enter d into a Con- 
ſpiracy with Hain, the Pope, and the Duke of Guiſe 
againſt Elizabeth: Which Plor having been long car- 
ried on privately, did break out ar laſt, and ſome Letters 


| of her own hand writing having been produced among 


other matters, a Commiſſion was granted to try the 
Queen; by vertue of which ſhe received Sentence 
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of Death; which being confirm'd by the Parliament, 


great application was made to the Queen ior Executi- 
on, which Queen Elizabeth would not grant for a great 
while, eſpecially, becauſe her Son James and France 
did make great interceſſions in her behalf. At laſt the 
French Embaſſadour d Aubeſpine, having ſuborned a 
Ruffin ro murther Queen Elizabeth, her Friends ur- 
ged vehemently ro haſten the Execution, which the 
granted, and fign'd rhe Warrant, commanding never- 
theleſs, Secretary Davidſon to keep it by him till far- 
ther order: Bur he adviſing thereupon with the Privy 
Council, it was order'd, that Execution ſnould be done 


: Beleaded, 


upon her immediately. Queen Elizabeth ſeemed much 
concerned thereat, and removed Davidſon from his 
place, King Fames allo was grievoully exaſperated, and 
ſome of his Friends ad viſed him ro joyn with Spain and 
to revenge his Mother's death, Bur Queen Elizabeth 
found a way to appeaſe his Anger, and there was ever 
after a very good underſtanding betwixt them to the 
very laſt, The Duke of Guiſe and his party were great 


the other hand, aſſiſted the Huguenots with Men and 


1587. 


Enemies to Queen Elizabeth in France, and ſhe, on 2 Pliza- 
eth aſſijis 


the H ugue- 


Money, who ſurrender d into her Hands as a pledge, nots. 


5 


Havre de Grace, but her Forces were obliged to quit. 


the ſame in the Year next following. Neither.could the 


ever get Calais reſtored to her, tho in the Peace con- 
cluded at Chaſteau en Cambreſis, the ſame was pro- 
miſed to her. With Henry the IVth. the lived in a 

| 2 | gocd 
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good underſtanding, ſending frequently to his aſſiſtance 
both Men and Money. But with Spain ſhe 'was at va. 
riance about the Rebellious Netherlanders, to whom 
ſhe not only granted a ſafe retreat in her Country, and 
Harbours, but alſo aſſiſted them, firſt underhand, and 

afterwards openly both with Men and Money, they 

having ſurrender d unto her as a pledge, Fluſhing, Brill 

The Scvereign- and Rameken ; Bur ſhe would never accept of the Sove- 
7 je Ne» reignry of the Netherlanders, which being twice offer d 
:wice ird her, ſhe refuſed as often, our of weighty and wile 
ler. Conſiderations. She ſent, however, the Earl of Leice- 
ſter, her Favourite, thither as Governour, who did not 

acquire much Reputation; bur having pur things ra- 

ther in confuſion, he was recalled in the ſecond Year, 

She did alſo grear damage to the Spaniards on their 

Coaſts, and in the Weſt Indies, by Sir Francis Drake 

1595. and others, and the Earl of Eſſex took from them Ca. 

di; bur quitted it immediately after. On the other 
fide, Spain was continually butie in raiſing Commoti— 
ons and Conſpiracies againſt her, And becauſe the Spa- 
niards were of Opinion, That England might be ſooner 
conquer'd than the Netherlands, and that the latter 

| could not be ſubdued without the other, they equippd 
Ne Armado à Fleet which they called the Invincible Armado, where- 
dfeared, with they intended to invade England. Which Fleet, 
ro the immortal! Glory of the Engliſh Nation being 
partly deftroy'd by them, and many miſerably rorn 
in pieces by Tempeſts, did return home in a very mi- 
ſerable condition. Spain alſo ſupported conſtantly rhe 
Rebels in Deland, who were very troubleſome to Queen 
Elizabeth, tho they were generally beaten by her For- 
ces, except in the Year 1596, when they ſoundly beat 
the Engliſh, Wherefore the Queen ſent thither the Ear! 
of Eſſex, who did nothing worth mentioning. And 
afrgr his return, the Queen giving him a ſevere Repri- 
mand and ordering him to be kepr a Prifoner, he was 
ſo cxaſperarcd at it, that rho* he was reconcil'd to the 
Queen, he endeavoured to raiſe an Inſurrection in Lon- 
Effex lehead. don, which coſt him his Head. Tho' the Spaniards 
wad were twice repulſed and chaſed our of Jreland with 
conſiderable lois, yet the Rebellion laſted till rhe very 
end of her life. Neither could a Peace be concluded 
betwixt her and the Spaniards as long as ſhe lived. 
For tho' a Treaty was appointed to be held at Bou- 
| bogus 
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lone, by the Mediation of Henry IV. yet the ſame was 


immediately broke off, becauſe rhe Engliſh did diſpute 
| Precedency with the Spaniardi. This Queen could ne- 


ver be brought to rake a Reſolution to marry, tho' her 
Subjects did greatly deſire it, and ſhe had great Offers 
made her; amongſt whom were, beſides PH p, Charles 
Archduke of Auſtria, Eric King of Sweden, the Duke 
de Anjou, and his Brother the Duke de Alenſon, the 
Earl of Leiceſter, &c. It was her cuſtom not to give a 
flar denial to ſuch as ſued for her.in Marriage, bur ſhe 
uſed to amuſe them with hopes, whereby ſhe made them 
her Friends: for ſhe treated with Charles Archduke of 
Auſtria tor ſeven Years together, and with the Duke of 
Alenſon ſhe was gone lo far, as that the Marriage Con- 


tract was made, yer was it fo drawn as that a way was 


found ro annul the fame afterwards. Under her Reign 
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the Engliſh Trade was firſt eſtabliſhed in Turkey and the 


EaF Indies, the fineſt Coin, as alſo the Manufactury 
of Serges and Bays was ſettled in Eng/and about the 


ſame time. This Queen alto brought firſt into Repu- 5,, wages: 


ration the Engliſh Naval Strength, which ſhe was ſo lou her 
jealous of, that, tho? ſhe ſupported rhe Netherlanders Fewer at See. 


againſt the Spaniards, yer would ſhe never conſent that 
the Netherlanders ſhould fo augment their Sea Forces, 
as that thereby they might be able ro conteſt with Eng- 
land at Sea. This Maxim, which ſeem d {o neceſſary 
for England, was not regarded by King James, he be- 
ing a Lover of Peace: And King Charles I. having al- 
ways his Hands full with his Rebellious Subjects, was 


not in a capacity to obſerve it; wherefore the Dutch 


Power at Sea, could neither by Cromwell, nor by 


Charles II. be brought down again. This moſt glori- 


ous, and by her Subjects extremely beloved Queen, died 
in the Year 1602, having before appointed Fames VI. 


- King of Scotland, for her Succetlor, 


§. 23. After the Death of Elizabeth, Fames VI. King james L. 


of Scotland, was with an unanimous applauſe proclaim d 
King of England. His Title ro this Crown was derived 
from Margaret Daughter of Henry VII. who was marri- 
ed to Fames IV. King of Scotland; whole Son Fames V. 


eigt 


4 


left one only Daughter, who was Mother of James VI. 
He at firſt ſhewed himſelf pretty favourable to the Pa- 
_ piſts, fearing, leſt e in the beginning of His 


Cohbham's 
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Re gn raiſe ſome Commotions againſt him,  Notwith. 


ſtanding which, immediately after his Coronation, the 


Lord Cobham, Gray, and others, enter'd into a Conſpi. 


racy againſt him: Their main deſign was, to root out 


the Line of Fames, and pur in his place the Marchioneſs 


4* Arbelle, ſhe being alſo deſcended from the abovelaid 
Margaret Daughter of Henry VII. This Lady was after 
the death of her Father married ro Archibald Douglaſs, 


by whom ſhe had Margaret, who was married to Mat. 
thias Earl of Lenox; and this Arbella being the Daugh- 


ter of Charles Lenox, the third Son of this Earl, was, 
by the interceſſion of Spain, to have been married to 
the Duke of Savoy, and by this means the Popiſh Reli. 
gion was again to be introduced into England : Bur the 
whole Plot being diſcover'd, the Ringleaders were pu- 
nith'd, yet not with that Severity as the hainonſneſs of 


their Crime did deſerve ; tho' in the Year next follow. 


Per. 


ing, all the Jeſuits and Popiſh Prieſts were, by a ſevere 
Proclamation, baniſh'd our of England. In the Year 
1605, ſome Popiſh Villains had hired a Vault under 
the Parliament Houſe, which being filPd up with a great 
many Barrels of Gunpowder, they intended ro have 


blown the King, the Prince, and the whole Parliament, | 


into the Air. Bur this deviliſh Deſign was diſcover d; 
for one of the Accomplices, by a Letter that was ob- 


ſcurely written, and deliver'd by an unknown perſon 
to a Foorman of the Lord Mounteaple, did intreat him 


not ro come the next day into the Parliament Houle : 
Which cauſing a ſuſpicion in the King, all the Vaults 
were ſearch d, and the Powder found. Hereupon the 
Parliament made an Act, That all Subjects, by a folemn 
Oath, ſhould acknowledge James for their lawful Sove- 
reign ; neither, That the Pope had any Authority to de- 


' throne Sovereign, or to abfolve Subjects from their Allegi- 


ance, He concluded a Peace with Spain, and was after. 
wards one of the Mediators of the Truce made berwixt 
Spain and Holland, His Son- in- law, the Elector Pala- 
tine, being baniſh'd out of his Ferritories, he aſſiſted on- 
ly with tending of Ambaſſadors, and propoſing of an 
Agreement, all which the Spaniards render d ineffectu- 
al. His Son, Prince Charles, was ſent into Spain to mar- 


ry the Infanta, where the Marriage Contract was con- 


dcluded and confirmed by Oath, but the Nuptials were 


deſerr'q till the nexe year, the Spaniards being willing to 


＋ gain 
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ain time, and to fee how things would be carried on in 
Germany tor the Houſe of Auſtria, Bur when, after the 
Prince's Rerurn into England, the Engliſh would needs 

have the Reſtitution of the Elector Palatine inferred in 

the Articles, the Match was broke off; and rho' the Par- 

iament voted a Subſidy to be employed towards the re- 

ſtoring of the Elector Palatine, yet the deſign came to 
nothing. Under this King there was a period put to the 
Differences and Wars betwixt England and Scotland, 

which hitherro had created abundance of Troubles to 

this Iſland. And that nothing of jealouſie might remain 

bet wixt theſe rwo Nations about preference in the Royal 

Title, he introd uced the Name of Great Britain, which 

comprehends both the Kingdoms. There was alſo ſet 

on foot a Treaty to unite both Kingdoms into one Bo- 

dy; but it did not ſucceed, becauſe the Scoes would not 

be inferiour to the Engliſh, Under this King's Reign, | 

Colonies were eſtabliſhed in Virginia, Bermudos, and Foreign Plat 
heland ; by which means the Engliſh have extended ien. 

their Dominions ; but there art ſome who believe that 

this has weakened the Engliſa at home, and that in all 

probability, ir would have been more profitable for Eng- 


nnd to have employed thoſe People in Manufactury and 


Filing of Herrings, which produce ſuch vaſt Riches to 
the Dutch in the very fight of the Engliſh. Yer ſome are 
alſo of Opinion, That it is good for the publick repoſe, 
that the unruly Multitude do not grow too numerous 
in England, The Eaſt- India Trade was alſo greatly pro- 
moted at that time, bur the Eng/;fþ could not come there 
in competition with the Durch, theſe having been before- 
hand with them. This King died in the Year 1625. 


9. 24. His Son Charles I. ſucceeded him, who, after charles . 
the Spaniſh Match was broke off, married Henrietta 
Daughter of Henry IV. He equipp'd out a great Fleet 1626. 
againſt rhe Spaniards, the Engliſh landed near Cadiz, War with 
bur being repulſed with loſs, returned without doing any in. 
thing, and all Commerce was prohibited berwixr Spain 
and England. He alſo broke with France, and becauſe war with 
the French Merchants had been ill treated by the Eng- France. 
liſp, all Commerce was alſo prohibited berwixr theſe 
wo Nations. The Engliſh thereupon endeavoured ro 
fend Aid unto the City of Rochelle, and landing in the 
lle of Rhee, beſieged the Fort of St. Martin, wah 
1 ing 
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being valiantly defended by one Toyras, the Engi, 
were repulſed with great loſs, In the Year next follow. 
ing, they undertook to relieve Rochelle, but in vain, 
A Peace cen-Whereupon Charles concluded a Peace with France in 
cluded with the Year 1629, and in the Year next following with 
Spain, having by this War, waged againſt theſc two Na. 

tions, Which were not to eaſie ro be attack'd by one at 

the ſame time, gain d no Reputation to the diſſatisfyd 

Subjects, and vaſt Debrs. Under this King aroſe very 

violent Divifions berwixr him and the Parliament, which 

roduced a moſt ſtrange Revolution in that Kingdom, 

Caufer f the It will be very well worth our while, ro enquire a little 
—_— more narrowly into the true caules thereof. That wile 
England. Queen, Elizabeth, held it for a conſtant Maxim, to op. 
pole the growing power of Spain with all her might, 

whereby the weaken d Spain and not only enrich d her 

Subjects, bur alſo exercis'd them in Sea Affairs, wherein 

conſiſts the chief Strength and Security of this Kingdom: 
Wherefore ſhe always kept a good Correſpondency MW » 

with all ſuch as were Enemies of the Houſe of Auſtria; N of 

the aſſiſted France againſt rhe Deſigns of the Spaniards Fr. 

favoured the Proteſtant Princes in Germany, upheld the ¶ De 

Dutch againſt the Spaniards, whereby the better to weak-M in 

en ſo formidable a Neighbour, looking upon the N. be: 
therlandsas the Out work of her Kingdom. Beſides this, MW and 

| ſhe finding continual employment for her Subjects a- N wc 

broad, did not a little contribute towards the preterving MW bu 

the Health of the State; for by this means a great deal Pre 

of corrupt and inflam'd Blood being taken away, i adi 
prevented inteſtine Diſeaſes in the State. Bur King of 

Ne differnt Fames took quite another courſe, and perceiving that tue ſo 
Condutt of United Provinces were grown ſtrong enough, not on) mc 
2 to ſupport themſelves againſt Spain, bur alſo to diſpueſ Ch 
James aste the Dominion of the Narrow Seas with England, he ſuc 
the State. left them to themſelves, and concluding a Peace with lan 
Spain, eſtabliſhed a laſting Tranquilliry at home, for 

his Inclinatious were more for Books than Arms. And 

becauſe Subjects in general are apt to follow the Incl 

nations of their Sovereigns, the People laid afide al 

Warlike Exerciſes, and fell into ſuch Weakneſſes ani 

Vices, as are commonly the product of Plenty ana 

Peace: And the King hoped, when theſe Narions af 

plyed themſelves only ro Trade and Commerce, the) 

would be diverted from having any thoughts of off 

no 
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ing his Authority. He made it alſo his main endeavour 
to unite the Minds of the Scots and Engliſh, by Natu- 
ralizing the Engliſh in Scotland, and the Scots in England, 
and by joyning the great Families by Marriages: Bur 
he was more eſpecially careful of eſtabliſhing one Form 
of religious Worſhip in both Kingdoms, For tho' there 
was no great difference in the Articles of Faith, yer the 
Ceremonies and Church Goverment were very diffe- 
rent. For Queen Elizabeth, when ſhe eftablithed the 
Proteſtant Religion, retained many Ceremonies, which 
were anciently uſed in the Primitive Church, as alſo uſed 


„ P 
vw 4 
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The occaſions 
that were ta- 
ken from Re- 
ligion, 


by the Papiſts afrerwards ; ſhe maintained alſo the Au- 
thority of rhe Biſhops, yer under the Royal Power; ſup- 
poling that this Conſtitution was moſt ſuirable to a Mo- 


carchy, conſidering that the Biſhops had ſome depen- 
dance on the King, and had their Votes in Parliament. 
And ir uſed ro be the ſaying of King Fames, no Biſhop, 
10 King, But this Conſtitution did nor agree with thole 
of the Reform'd Religion in Holland, Switzerland and 
France, partly becauſe theſe Nations were uſed to a 


Democrarical Liberty, and therefore lov'd an Equality 


in the Church Government as well as the State; partly 
becauſe they had ſuffer d from ſome Kings and Biſhops, 
and therefore both were equally hated by them. Theſe 
would not allow of any Superiority among the Clergy, 
but conſtituted the outward Church Government by 
Presbyteries, Claſſes and Synods ; neither would they 
admit any Ceremonies, believing that the protection 
of the Reformed Religion did conſiſt in not having 
ſo much as any thing, tho never ſo indifferent, com- 
mon with the Papiſts. And according to this Form rhe 
Church of Scotland being eſtabliſh'd, the number in 
ſuch as were ofthe ſame Opinion increaſed daily in Eng- 
land, who were commonly called Presbyrerians or Pu- 
ritans. And the Capriciouſneſs of thoſe who were of ſe- 
yeral Sentiments proved the more dangerous, becauſe 
theſe Nations being cf a melancholy remper uſed ro ad- 
here ſtedfaſtly ro their Opinions, not to he removed from 
them. King James being betides a great Enemy of 


the Puritans, thought to have found our way ro ſup- 


preſs them in Scotland, by inſerting it among the Roy- 
al Prerogatives, which was to be confirm'd by the Pac- 


liament of Scotland, That he had the Supreme Power 
both in Spiritual and Temporal Affairs, in the ſame man- 


ner 
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ner in Scotland as in England, By this means he hop 
ro model, without any great difficulty, the Church 
Scotland according to that of England. And tho ty 
Propoſition was oppoled by a great many in the Parla. 
ment of Scotland, yer the King's Party prevailed, an 
a new Form of Church Government was eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland. Bur the King had no ſooner turned his bac 
and was returned into England, but the common Peg. 
ple made an Inſurrection againſt the Biſhops in Se. 
land, who began ro introduce there the Ceremonies d 
the Church of England, | | 


The Cinduit of Hh. 25. Tho' King Charles I. was of a more walli 


Charles I. 


temper than his Father, yer was he obliged, tho again} 
his Will, according to the Maxims of his Father, ty 
. Peace abroad, to avoid the danger of being ob. 
ig d to depend on the capricious Humours of his Sub. 
jects. And becauſe he, as well as his Father, had a great 
diſlike of the power of rhe common People, and ot the 
Temper and Principles of the Purirans, all his Thought 
were bent ro find out ways how to ſecure himlelf from 
the danger of both: And becauſe the King could not 
impoſe any extraordinary Taxes without the conlent 
of the Parliament, Charles choſe rather to controul hi 
own Inclinations, which were bent for War, than to 
fawn upon the Parliament, in hopes that its Heats 
which was for limiting rhe King's Power, would by 
degrees diminith, if it was not called together for a con- 
fiderable time. It is ſuppoſed, that the Lord Treaſurer 
Meſton did confirm him in this Opinion, who did ex- 
to be call'd ro an account by the Parliament. The 
arliament uſed anciently to provide a certain yearh 
Revenue for the King, towards maintaining his Coun 
and Fleet, to ſecure the Commerce ot the Kingdom, 
which Revenue was nor hereditary to the next Succel- 
ſor. The firſt Parliament which was called by Charles! 
had ſettled the Cuſtoms, as part of his Revenue; but 
when he afterwards diffoly'd the ſame, againſt the Opi- 
nion of the Malecontents, his Revenues alſo began to 
be call'd in queſtion, it being their Opinion, that no- 
thing could ſo ſoon oblige the King to call a new Parlia- 


ment, as if what was neceſſary for his and the Courts 


Subſiſtence, were with- held from him, But the King 


however, did not only receive the ſame Cuſtoms 1. his 
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predeceſſors had done, but alſo augmented them with 
new Impoſitions to the yearly value of 800000 J. by 
which means the King, who was firm in his Opinion, 
was thought to have a Deſign to alter the ancient Con- 
ſtiturion of the Government, and to maintain himſelf 


25 an impoſſibility by the generality of them: For King 
games had left above 1200000 J. Debts, which were 


was therefore not viſible, how he could extricate him- 
ſelf our of theſe Debrs without the aſſiſtance of a Parli- 
ament, fiace according to the fundamental Conſtitutions 
of the Realm, he could nor levy any Taxes upon the 
Subjects; and to force them to pay any, was beyond 


the Kingdom: And it was impoſſible to bring in ſuch a 
Foreign Force as could be ſuppoſed to be able to make 
Head againſt rhe dfillatisfy*'d People. Notwithſtanding 
all which, the King purſued his Reſolution, and having 
ask d the Opinion of Men skill'd in the Law, who told 
him, That it was allowable, for the publick benefit, to le- 
) Money by his own Authority; he impoſed ſeveral new 
Taxes, whereby he augmented his yearly Revenue 
from 50000 J. to 800000 I. Beſides this, he laid a 
Tax for maintaining a Fleet, which amounted to 
200000 J. All which cauſed great diſſatisfaction among 
the Subjects againſt rhe King : Beſides, the King was 
bought by the Puritans, to deal hardly with them, and 
de doo mildly with the Papiſts (by the Counſel of Arch- 
ly bilhop Laud, a. Man of great Reſolution, who at that 
Mime apprehended that Faction very dangerous both ro 
Church and State) which was by the rien, inter- 
preted, as if the King was reſolv'd, by ſuppreſſing of 
them, to introduce Popery: to inſinuate this into the Mul- 
titude, abundance of Libels and ſcurrilous Papers were 
ſcatter d abroad againſt the King and the Biſhops; and 
Commiſſioners being appointed to inquire into them, they 
were rather exaſperated than appeas d by its Severity. 


King endeavouring to root out Puritaniſm there, to 
„ ecablim the Authority of the Biſhops, and an Uni- 
Wi wt o...c. HEE de -— T4 LF ** formiry 


wichout a Parliament; which however was look'd upon 


ince increas'd by Charles 400000 l. more, which Money 
was expended in the Wars againſt France and Spain; it 


his power, having no Forces on foot bur the Militia of 


d. 26. Both Nations being therefore full of Diſcon- Troubles tx 
tents, the Flame. firſt broke our in Scotlaud: For, the Scotland ang 
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1567. 
1617. 


1633, 


Tie Scotch 
Eeverant, 
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formity in Religion, he order'd a Church Liturgy tobe 
compoſed abrogating all Presbyteries, Claſſes and Pro. 
vincial Synods, and enjoyning every one, under ſeyer, 
Penalties, to conform to the ſame; there was a gener 
Inſurrection raiſed by that Party in Scotland. Ther 
was alſo another reaſon; for, at the time of the fi 
Reformation, the Revenues of a great many Church 
Benefices were appropriated to the uſe of the Croyy, 
but without any remarkable advantage; for they wer 
lett out, for the moſt part, to younger Brothers of Noble 


5 5 Theſe having found the benefit of them, had 
getting from time to time the Survivorſhip, continue 
the ſame in their Families, and kept them as their own 
Topriety. Nay, they did more than this; for during r 
the Minority of King James VI. they had obtain d tif © 
Tirles of Lordſhips for ſome of the moſt conſiderable di 
theſe, or ſome leſſer Benefices joyned together. Ring a 
James afterwards perceiving, that thereby they had f 
bound him up from rewarding ſuch with theſe Benet ' 
ces as deſerved weil of him, would have recall'd the i 
beforeſaid Grants; bur mer with ſuch oppoſition in ti. 
Nobility, that he deſiſted from ir. But the King wiſh * 
. dertook the buſineſs effectually, employing the ſaid Re: f 
venues towards the augmenting of the Salaries of the ; 
Clergy. Thoſe therefore who had been loſers by t 
Revocation, joyned with ſuch Miniſters as were mo- 
ral Enemies of the Liturgy, did, with all their mig . 
help to ſtir up the Rebellion. Alexander Leſley allo . 
who had been a Commander in the German Wars, aud x 
having refuſed to ſerve under John Banniers there, wa a 
returned into his Native Country, in hopes ro mak - 
his advantage of theſe Troubles, He put himſelf ar the 4 
8 the Rebellious Party, and by perſuading u | 
- Nobility, that the King intended to rake away their ar of 
cient Privileges, ſtirr d up a great many againſt i ,, 
| King, And to make a fair ſhew to the common Peopt ry 
they made; uſe of the Religious Cloak of Conſcienc wi 
ordering a Directory to be compos'd by the Miniſte 1 
quite oppoſite to the former Liturgy, They thereupa a 
enter d into an Aſſociation, confirm d by folemn Oatt TY 
Tuhar they would maintain the ſame againſt all, oF - 
the King himſelf : This Aſſociation was called The Ci ” 
venant; which being ſubſcrib'd by the greateſt par: 
the Nobility and Clergy, 4 Council Was conſtiure ff. 


un! 
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unto whom was committed the ſupreme direction of 
their Affairs. To ſuppreſs theſe Commorions, the King 
ſent the Marquiſs of Hamilton into Scotland, who deal- 
ing mildly . with them, only encouraged the adverſe 
party: For the King calling a Parliament in hopes ro 
remedy theſe Diſorders, the Covenant was by its Autho- 
ricy conſirm d, the Epiſcopal Authority quite aboliſb'd, 
and Puritaniſm eftabliſh'd in defiance of the Royal Au- 
thority. There being then no other way left to reduce 
the Rebellious Party to Obedience, but Force, and the 
King being in want both of Money and a ſuſſicient num- 
ber of faithful Subjects, he was forced to make ſome 
uſe of the Papiſts to obtain both, wherefore he did not 


only raiſe an Army, wherein were ſome Papiſts, but 


alſo was aſſiſted by them with ſome Sums of Money, 
all which, however, was in no ways ſufficient to ſupply 
the want of the King; and a Supply being demanded 
frem the Subjects, very few, except the King's Servants 
and Officers, were for contributing any thing. And it 
being divulged, Thar a great many thouſand Iriſh Pa- 
piſts and Germans were ready for the King's Service, 
to try, whether by this way the Subjects could be fright- 
ned our of ſome Money, it ſerved only to exaſperate 
the Minds of the People. Let the King's Forces might 
in all probability have been ſuccetsful againſt the Scots, 
if they had fallen upon them immediately. But becauſe 
they had leiſure given them, they did not only ſettle 
a Correfpondency with Fance and Helland, from 


whence they were ſupply'd with Money and Ammuni- 


tion; bur alſo ſent their Deputies into England, who 
ſo well knew there to repreſent the ſtare of their Affairs, 
that the King, being perſuaded by the Engliſh, made 
a diſhonourabie Agreement with them: Which never- 
theleſs did not laſt long, the Court being atham'd of 


the Agreement, and the Scots not truſting the King, 4 2 
tercepted, 


wherein the 
Scots deſire 


Money to be ſent them from France; this he hoped —_— 
Ience. 


the King had in the mean while intercepred a, Letter 
wherein the Scots had ſollicited for ſome Officers and 


might prove an Inducement to the Eng/iſh. to oppoſe 
the Treachery of the Scots, and to furniſh him with 
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ſome Supplies, of which he ſtood in great need at that Tre Parlia: 


time. He calling therefore a Parliament, the Letter went is * 
ou, and fa. 


VOUrS the 


was read, but to no great purpoſe, the Members of the 


Houſer of Commons being moſt of them Puritans, who Scots. 


were 
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were great Friends of the Scots, ſo that the Parliament 
was a little while after diſſolv d by the King's Authori. 
ty. The King had cauſed to be made Priſoners in Lon. 
don, the Scotch Commiſſioners, who had ſubſcribed the 
abovementioned Letter; whereupon the Scots took up 
Arms, and took the Caſtle of Edinburgh. The King 
having with great difficulty, for want of Money, got 


together an Army, went in perſon againſt the Scors; | 


but as a Party of his Army endeavouring to force their 
paſſage was beaten back with loſs, which augmented 
rhe Diſcontents of his Subjects, the Souldiers for want 
of Pay, being to be maintained by thoſe Counties 
where they were quartered. Beſides this, ten thouſand 
Men, which were raiſed by the Parliament in Ireland 
for the King's Service, were forced to be disbanded for 
want of Pay, There was then no other remedy left, 
but to make a Truce with the Scots, and to call a new 
Parliament in England, which began to fir in November 
in the Year 1640. | 


The Porlia. 6. 27, Bur in the Seſſion of this Parliament, the Ul. 
of 4 4 cer which had been long gathering in the Minds of the 
wpoſe che Peop'e broke out: For the Parliament, in lieu of aſſiſt- 
Kang. ing the King againſt the Scots, enter d into a Confe- 
deracy with them, promiſing a monthly Subſidy to- 
wards the maintaining of the Scotiſh Army, which was 


to be ready at the Engliſh Parliament's command, 


Then they began to reform the States, to clip the Kings 


Authority, ro puniſh his Miniſters and Servants, and to 
rake away the Biſhops, Liturgy, and fall upon Papiſts. 
The better to obtain their Aim, they forced the King 
to conſent that he would nor diffolve the Parliament 
rill all ſuch as were criminal were puniſhed, and the 


State were entirely reformed ; in a word, that they 


_ - ſhould have the liberty to fir as long as they pleaſed: 
Which, in effect, put an end to the Royal Authority. 
To try the King's Patience, and their on Strength, 
they brought the Earl of Strafford, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, to his Tryal, who, notwithſtanding he made 
a good Defence, and the King did his utmoſt to pre- 
ſerve his beloved and faithful Miniſter, yer the Rabbi 
of London, then encourag:d by the Houſe of Commons, 
making an Inſurrection, ke receiy'd Sentence of Death 
in the Houſe of Lords. And the King refuſing to * 
3 7 V : : 1. „ 264.) Rs TBE 
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the Warrant for his Execution, was obliged thereunto, N 
- partly by the importunity of the Parliament, partly by 

the Inſurrection of the Rabble of the City of London, 
« and Kren Letter from the Earl, deſiring him to do 
it. Then the reſt of the King's Miniſters went 10 rack, 
1 ſome of them ſaving themſelves by flight, tome being im- 
> Bf prin'd, The Biſhops were excluded from the Houſe 
of Lords. The Star-Chamber, the Authority of the Pri- 
r vy Council, and the High Commiſſion Court, were ſup- 
preſs d: the Cuſtoms and Power over the Fleet were ta- 
ken away from the King. Some of theſe and ſome other 
things, which proved very prejudicial to him, the King 
was forced to grant them, in hopes thereby to heal the 
7 ulcerated Minds of the people. He went allo in perſon 
into Scotland, where he granted them all what they 


r f 5 : * . , . 

- could deſire. About the ſame time a horrid Conſpiracy 
w broke out among the Triſh Papiſts, who pretended to 
maintain the Popiſh Religion, and to redreſs ſome Grie- 


yances by force of Arms, which occaſioned afterwards a 

moſt cruel laughter, Ar laſt it came to an open Rebel- 1642. 
1. lion: for the Parliament not ceaſing to encroach daily The Rebe 
more and more upon the Royal Authority, the King re- . 

f. olvd ro aſſert his Authority; wherefore he ſummon'd 

five Members of Parliament, whom he accuſed as Trai- 


a tors, and Authors of all the Differences: And the Houſe 
of Commons taking their part, the King went into the 
1 WW Houſe accompanied with ſome Officers, and ſpoke to 


chem with a due reſentment of their Behaviour, which Their Behaviz © 
o bowever they made bur little account of, being not ig. . 
norant of his want of power, of which he ſeem d to be= 

o Nuay himſelf, when he immediately afterwards conde- 

ix ſended and came nearer their Expectarions. The Houſe 

e Nef Commons thereupon ſtirr'd up the neighbouring 
Counties, and eſpecially the London Apprentices, who 

made ſuch an Inſurrection, that the King, not thinking 

himſelf ſafe in London, retir d into the Country. And 

„be Parliament order d all the Governours of the Sea - 

jf borts, not to obey the King's Commands. It was certainly 

e great error in the King, that in ſuch troubleſome times 

de had nor taken care to ſecure to himſelf the Sea ports, 

je N which means he might have hoped for ſome aſſiſtanca 

„ tom abroad: For, when the King intended to poſſeſs 

h eimſelf of the Fort and Harbour of Hull, he was nor 

1 Fe ö | admits 
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admitted; lo that there was nothing left, bur that the 
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The Indepen- 
tleuts became 
Maſters. 
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Parliament had not as yet taken from the King the 
diſpoſal of Offices. But for the reſt, it was evident 


that rheir Intention was, to aboliſh totally the Royal 


Power, and to introduce a Democracy. And after the 
King had once given his A ſſent to the excluſion of the 
Biſhops from the Houfe.of Lords, where they had fix 
and twenty Votes, and the reſt of the, King's Friends 
had once abſented themſelves from botli Houſes, ir was 
eaſie for the remainder quite to aboliſh the Authority of 
the Houſe of Lords. us after there had been long 
conteſts by Words and Writings betwixt both Parties, 
the King now, as well as the Parliament, began to arm 
themſelves: And the King having at ſeveral times, at 
firſt, beat the Parliament Forces, the Parliament ſtirr d 


up the Scots, entring with them into a Confederacy. 


Whereupon the Scots came with a conſiderable Force to 
the a Hiitance of the Parliament, which turned the Scale, 
the King's Forces being routed near Jork, and he obli- 
ged, for want of Men and Money, to give himſelf up 
to the protection of the Scots, who nevertheleſs did ſur- 
render him to the Engliſh for the Summ of 400000 |, 
under condition that he ſhould not be abuſed by them. 
The King was afterwards carried a Priſoner from place 
to place for a conſiderable time, ad 


1298268 


over the Army, the laſt of which was the Head of the 


t 


| Independe nis, 
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fadependents; a ſly and cunning Fox, And out of this 
—— all vacant places were ſupply'd in Parliament. 


he Presbyterians therefore perceiving that the Inde- 


zendents began to be very ſtrong in the Houſe, and 
that moſt Military Employments were in their hands, 


propoſed in the Houſe, That one oy — the Army 
ome Forces only 


ſhould be ſent into Ireland, that ic 
ſnould be kept in England, and the reſt be disbanded. 


cromwell made uſe of this to ſtir up the Soldiers, tel- 


ling them, that they were likely to be disbanded with- 
out Pay, or elſe to be ftary'd in Ireland. Thereupon 


the Soldiers enter d into an Aſſociation among them- 


ſelves, taking: upon them not only the Military, but 


alſo all the Civil power: they took the King from the 


Parliament into their own Cuſtody, pretend ing they 
would give him his liberty, but made themſelves Ma- 
ſters of the City of London, and acted in every thing at 
diſcretion. For they quickly after broke off the Treaty 
with the King; and a great many of the Subjects, who 
were not able to bear their Tyranny, taking up Arms, 
were diſpers d by Cromwell, who alſo beat the Scots that 
were come into England to the aſſiſtance of the King, 
making their General Hamilton a Priſoner. But during 
the abſence of Cromwell, the Parliament had re- aſſumed 
the Treaty with the King, and the buſineſs was cafried 
on ſo far, that there was no ſmall hopes of an Accom- 
modarion ; when the Soldiers, headed by Ireton, Son- 
in-law to Cromwell, broke off the Treaty, taking Pri- 


ſoners ſuch Members of the Houſe as did oppoſe them: 


So that there were not above forty Members left in the 


Parliament, and thoſe that were either Officers, or at 


leaſt Fa vourers of the Army. Theſe decreed, That no 
Treaty ſhould be ſet on foot for the Future with the King; 
That the Supream Power was to be lodged in the People, 


' which was repreſented by the Houſe of Commons; but the 


Regal Power, and the Authority of the Houſe of Lords, 


upon this Court as ati abominable thing, ſome Presby- 


terian Miniſters cry d out aloud againſt it in the Pulpits, 
the Scots proteſted againſt it, =_ the Dutch Ambaſſa- 
Ns * 


dors, 
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ſhould be quite aboliſhed, Then they order d a Court The King « 
of 230 perſons to be erected, by whoſe Authority the /enterec® to 
King was to be ſummoned, ſentenced and puniſhed, 
notwithſtanding that the generality of the People look d 


£4'n, 


Executal. 
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dors, and other Princes, did their utmoſt to oppole' it; 


Before this Court, where ſat, among the reſt, a great 
many of very mean Extraction, the King was accuſed 
of High Treaſon, Tyranny, and of all the Murrthers 
and Robberies committed ſince the beginning of theſe 
Troubles. And the King, as in Juſtice he ought to do, 
refuſing to acknowledge its Authority, was ſentenced 
to be Beheaded, though there were but 67 of theſe'pre- 
tended Judges preſent, the reſt abominating the Fact, 
bad ablented themſelves, among whom was Fairfax. 
But the King, having been miſerably. abus d by the 
Soldiers, was beheaded with an Axe upon a Scaffold 
erected. for that pur poſe before Mhitehall. 


6. 29. After the death of the King. the out ward ſhew 
of rhe Supreme Power was in the Parliament, bur in 
effect it was lodged in the Generals of the Armies, 
Their firſt Deſign was, to baniſh. the King's Son, and 
the whole Royal Family, and ro ſuppreſs all ſuch as 
adhered to him, Cromwell was ſent into Ireland, where 
the Royal Party was as yet pretty ſtrong, which Iſland 
was reduced in the ſpace of one Year, by Cromwell s 
good Fortune and Valour. In the mean while the Scors 
pad proclaimed Charles II. tho' under very hard Con- 


ditions, their King; who alſo arriving there ſafely out 


of France, whither he was gone for Shelter, was Crown- 


ed King of Scotland. The Parliament thereupon recall d 


Cromwell out of Irelaud, and having made him General 
(for they had depoſed Fairfax, whom they miſtruſted) 


tent him into Scotland, where he beat the Scots ſeveral 


times, but eſpecially, gaye them an entire Defeat near 
Leith, taking, among other places, the Caſtle of Edin- 


horoug l, Which was hitherto eſteemed impregnable. 


The King in the mean while having gather d a flying 


Army, enter'd England, in hopes that a great man) 


Enpl:ſb, would join with him: But he was deceiv d in 
his hopes, very few coming to him; and Cromwell over- 
raking him with his Army near Morceſter, his Forces 


were routed and diſperſed ; ſo that he was forc d to 
change his Cloarhs in his flight, andi after a great many 


dangers, was miraculouſly. ſaved, and; eſcaped by the 


help of a Merchant Ship into Fance. The King being 
- thus driven out of the Iſland he Scots were entirely me 
| * 6-1 5 u 
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du d. under the; Conduct of General Monk,, who was 


ſent thither hy Cromwell, who having impoſed upon 
them. hy be &;Cnndirions, according to their dęſerts, 


tire em to the Engliſp. This done, che 
Tarli 1ament, b to take into contideration, how] 40 
290d | par 4 655 ow wo and to quarter thę reſt, in 
ſeveral Sanne ſent away that 
oy by been the cauſe of ſo mugh;trou- 
Sond a new 1 aan y 


e 


made 1 ridiculous and — _ eve ary body, 
then offer d the Supreme Adminiſtration of Affairs to 
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qere ed. 


Cromwell; who having accepted of the ſame under the Cromwell 
itle of a Protector; ſelected a Privy Council, wherein _ Prot. 


were received the Heads of the ſeveral Sects. Thus 
they who had ſhown ſo much averſion to the Royal 
— had hatch d out a Monarch of their own, who, 
without controul, ruled the three Kingdoms of Eng- 
555 Scotland and Ireland at pleaſure. Cromwell to 

have a fair, pretence to keep on foot his Sea and Land 

'orces, which were the foundation of his Power, began 
17 with the Qutch, who ſeem d to deſpiſe this new 

onarch. Bur Fortune was ſo favourable to Cromwell 
in this War, that he rook above 170e Merchant-men 
from the Dutch,, and beat them in five Sea Engage- 


Jars in the laſt of which the Duteh Joſt, Mart in Tromp, 


d-rwenty, ſeyerr | Men of War, The Hollanders then 


| were oblig d. to beg for Peace, and to accept of ſuch 


Conditions as were propos d to: them; among which, 


1652, 


ane Was, hat 7 Province of - Holland ſhould exclude 


the Prince, ,of Orange For ever, from ſucceeding. in his 


ther's place... Anorher was, That they, ſhould not re- 


cerve the baniſh) d:King Charles II. into their Territories. 


Which ſome alledgeasa reaſon, chat he was always rea- 


dy afterwards to revenge himſelſ upon them, tho at his 
return into che Kingdom, they endeavour'd with abuns 
dance of flarrery,ro make amends for the former affront, 


2 18 N likely alſo, that 15 King was ſuſpicious, 
3 


thay 


166% 
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4. Trtroduftion tothe 
that the Dutch had fomented the Differences betwixt 
his Father and the Parliament. Cromtivel acquired ſo 
much Glory by this War, that moſt Princes ſent their 


Ambaſſadors to him, as if he had bern à lawful Sove- 


reign,” and defit*d his Friendſhip. ' He was no leſs for- 
tunate in diſcovering ſeveral Plots vHich were made a. 
gainſt him: for which purpoſe he chrertained his Spie 


every where, even neaf tlie King's perſon; having be- 


ſides this, a cunning way to draw the People over to 
his party, and to ſuppreſs ſuch as envy'd his Fortune. 
He ſent alſo a Fleet into the Mediterranean, wherewith 


he curb'd the Pirates on the Coaſt of Barbary. Another 
was ſent into the Met Indies, where his Deſigns againſt 


St. Domingo and H:iſpaniola miſcarried ; bur Famaica 
he took from the Spaniards, notwithſtanding that a 
great many of his Men were taken off by Sickneſs: 


and he did conſiderable miſchiet to the Spaniards, by 
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1660. 


ruining their Silver Fleet. He ſent ſome Auxiliary 
Troops to the French in Flanders, who, in recompence, 
ſurrender'd ro him Dunkirk, He died 'in' the Year 
1658, having been as great and formidable as ever any 
King of England. He was a great Maſter in the Art 
of Diſſimulation, knowing how to make his Advantage 
of Religious pretences; wherefore he gave Liberty of 
Conſcience to all Sectaries, whereby he nor only got 
their Favours, bur alſo by dividing the people into ſe- 
_ Opinions, he prevented their eaſily joining againſt 
im. 8 1 210 1 


8. 30. After the death of Cromwell this urilawful and 
violent Form of Government could not be of a long 
continuance: for though his Son Richard ſucceeded him 


in the Protectorſhip (this was the Title uſed by Crom - 


well, having refuſed the Name of King) yer was he 
no ways capable to bear ſuch a weight. Wherefore 
he was ſoon depoſed by the Parliament, which being 


divided within it ſelf, Monk, who was then Gover- 


nour of Scotland, took this opportunity, and marching 
with an Army out of Scotland into England, poſſeſsd 
himſelf of the City of London, diſſolv d the Military 
Parliament, and recalfd King Charles II. into his King- 
dom. This King did reftore the ancient Form of Go- 
vernment in the Kingdom both in Spiritual and — 
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poral Matters, for his Subjects were ready to gratifig d 
kim in moſt reſpects, as having been taught by Exper- 
ence, That the Frogs who deſpiſed to haveoa Block for 
their King, got afterwards a Stork for their Maſter, This 
King, _ judg'd that the Greatnels of England did 
chictly depend on the Dominion of the S ard Com- 
merce, Which was diſputed by no bod, but the Dutch, 
did, in all probability, bend all his T ui. rhat way, 
vii. How to make theſe proud Merchants more ptta- | 
ble, his hopes being grounded upon what he had ſeen 
Cromwell do againſt them, Wherefore he began a War u with 
with Holland, which was carried on at firſt with equal Holland. 
lofſes on both ſides: But the Engizſh at laſt taking a 1663. 
Reſolution to tire out the 7 without coming to 
an Engagement, they ventur d at a bold ſtroke, and 
to the great diſhonour of the Engliſh, enter d the Ri- 
ver of Thames, firing ſome Ships at Chatram, This ob- 
liged the King to make a Peace with them by the Me- 
diation of Swedeland, tho the great ſucceſs of the French 
Arms in Flanders may probably have contributed a 
great deal towards it. Yer ir ſeems as if ever ſince he 
had'kept up a Reſolurion of revenging himſelf upon 
them, he being alſo again exaſperated by the Rabble 
in Holland, who affronted him afterwards. He there- 
fore in the Lear 1672 attack d the Duech at Sea, whilſt 
the King of Fance made War againſt them by Land, 
But this War did not ſucceed according to his ex pecta- 
tion; for the Dutch did not only take from the Englſiſu 
à gteat number of Merchant- ſhips, but alſo the Eng- 
liſtw could not maſter the Dutch in any of the Sea- 
figbea; partly, becauſe: the French would not fall on in 
good tarneſt, partly, becauſe the Dutch acted very cir- 
cCumſpectiy, not giving any opportunity to the Engl iſu 
to mae a Deſcent either on Holland or Jealand. It is 
0 1 that the King's Intentions may perhaps ha ve 
been fruſtrated by ſome Intrigues at home. And becauſe 
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great ucceſſes of France, the Ring was obliged to make 1674s 


a ſeparate Peace with Holland, and afterwards was ro- 
. ceiv.d as a Mediator betwixt che Parties then engag d ig 


againſt one another. 
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nete 6. 31. The Eugliſp Nation is very populous and fruit. 


tbe Engl 
Nation, 


d 9 92 


1 . 


- 


ful: There are ſome who have reckoned, char in Eng- 


land are 9913 Pariſhes, and in each Pariſh 80 Families, 
which make 798183 Families, and ſeven perſons reckon d 
to dach Family amounts to 6470800 Souls, among which 


number ay be ſuppos d to beiabgve a Million of Men 


2 


. 
- 


f 1 


to ſeitle Colonies in Forreign Countries, becauſe the 


ey quickly/marry, and remainthere for their life time, 
Whereas other Nations, if they go into far diſtant Ooun- 
tries, go dnly with an intent to get a little Money, 


wich chey afterwards love to ſpend in their Native 


Country. The: Engliſh are alſo Courageous; Brave, 


not fearing-Death, -- 


of in former times their Land- 


- forces were. much ſuperiour- ro the French, and ever 
fince the times of Queen Elixabeth, when they, firſt be- 


® 

- 
„ 
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gan to apply themſel ves in earneſt to the Sea, they Have 


not been inferiour in Sł ill and Courage to any Natien lad 
in the World, except that the Dutch may be compa- Ide 
red with them in Sea Affairs. But this is to be ob- Fe 
ſervdrof the Engliſu Valour, that they commohly are 


very" Furious and Brave at- the beginning, yer great 


& 
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Hardip, Famine, and other Inconveniences they are 
not ſo well able to endure with Patience, as being usd 
ro live in great Eaſe and Plenty in their e 2 

the 


Wherefore Maurice Prince af Orange usid to put 


Engliſh, that were ſent to his aſſiſtance, upon deſperate 


Enterpries, before (as he us'd'ro ſay) theyaũ ·uigeſt· 


ed the Engliſh Beef, They are alſo very Aanreroßt in 
Wollen and Silk" Manufacturies, andt areqpmerally 


are alſo ſome what high minded, inclining, 


great Impfovers of other Arts and Myſtefs r er they 
to 


Diverſien, hich is the reaſoni chat they db not much 

work as otherwiſe they might; and yet: eco 
be paid for their idle Hours hs Felt e yohich 
is the- reaſon why cheyofelb their Wares at à higher 


— 


. 


- 


. 
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. {elyes to any Science, Fey make great progreſs in 


rate than others, and tllat i chjey envy ſuch Freuci Han- 


dycraſts- men, who livs amonig them, arll are ſęldom 
diverred* from their daily vEzboursby: any :Pleaſures. 
They being generally of a.melanchoty-rempas takes 
them very Ingenious, and when they apply them» 
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ale, becauſe: chere happens often to be an ilk mix- 
ue of xhis melancholy temper, abundance of Fana- 


icks and Enrhuſiaſts are ro be found among them 
ounded rinciples, adhere ſo ſtedfaſt to them, that 


ubding upon the High- way, wherefore the Hang 


bey are not by any ways to he removed from them. 
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ao having formed to themſelves Opinions out of 11 


Wherefore there is not any Nation under the- Sum, 


qhere more different and more abſurd Opinions ate. 


u be mer witbal in Religion than in England. The 
boſe- fort of- People are addicted to Thieving and 


ten are always buſie in England. This Nation alſo 
hies to eat and drink extreamly well: rho? there 
e ſome: who will have it, that the Engliſh have got 
ber way of drinking ſo plentifully from the Nes ber- 
luder in the Wars of the Lom Countries, and from 
tence have brought that ill Cuſtom over into Eng- 


Tad which before, they ſay, was not in uſe there. 
heir dwn Hiſtories are ſufficient evidences, that they 
Ine been always inclined to Rebellion and inteſtine 
Ionmotions. Wherefore their Kings can never be 
teure, except they keep a watehful Eye over the reit- 
| ks Spirit ; the People. ; s vas mal 7 (453 


' 
een | 


Pride and Envy in them. They are very apt to propoſe 
v.themſelves-grear Matters, and to delight in their 


ln Inventions! They are good Land Souldiers, and 


n endhre more hardſhip than the Engliſp, neither 
9 


I they lſo much addicted ro their W both which 


/ hade: from the barrenneſs of their Native Coun- 


n. They are very Revengeful, and inreſtine Bröils 


wong the Noble Families were formerly very common 


whom they almoſt paid more” reſpect than to'the 


a Injury, he made complaint thereof to the Head of 
bs 2 Aut i. the Head: of the ſame Family did 
"ove to revenge the Injury, the whole Family, under 
E Condyciabd their Head, fell upon the Family of the 
R 
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1 32: The Soors are reported to have a ſhare of Cnfitation of 


the 
Nation. | 


Fong; them: For itu was a Cuſtom; that each f Fami- 
j} ued-ro, ſelect one for the Head of the Family; un- 


eng himſelſ, and if any one of the Family had received 
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An Introdudts 1 to the. 
Cuſtom: King James VI. did endeavour to abolg l 
Belidesithis, they are eaſily ſtirr d up to Rebellion, w U 
Kade 
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ry obſtinate in defending their Opinions to the uti 
Their fruitfulneſs in Children makes them ſeek orhy 1 
Countries, ſince their Country can ſcarce maintaintben ten 
all at home. There is another reaſon alſo to be ginn 
ſer this, Which is the right of the Firſt-· born, : wherely ud 
th&eldeft Son is Heir of all the real Eſtate of his - 466 
ther, che reſt of the Brothers being obliged to be ſi It 
tisfy d. wich heir ſhare in che Perſonal Eſtate. Thee 
then · being obliged to advance themſelves as well 3 

they can, apply themſelves either to the Wars or Sty 

dy: Wherefore moſt Miniſters in Scotland are ſaid p 
be younger Brothers of good Families. But in B 

land it is no ſhame for the younger Brothers of ſuc 

Families ro be Merchants, In former times, before go. 

land ànd England were united under one King, the Scug 

Souldiers were in great efteem, | becauſe the Hen 

made conſtantly uſe of them in their Wars, and 4 

home they were always pickeering with the Engl: 

But afterwards they grew careleſs of Warlike Exeralg, 

and eſpecially when Cromwei ſubdu'd them, their a 

dient Glory was quite obſcur d. The Scots are allod- 

ten yery Ingenious, and well vers d in the Latin Tang 

5 And at that time when all Liberal Sciences were lu 
preſs'd in Europe by a long Barbariſm, the ſame wer 
©" | kept up in Scotland, which did furniſh ſevenal other Nel de 
tions with Learned Men, who inſtructed chemin werf der 
Sciences. But as the Scoss, which live ino the lov] gh 
Countries on the South: ſide, are well oixilix di ſo thibf uc 
who, inhabir the Mountains, who are called 
<ars;3v8/fa;the Inhabitanrs of the -OrknerandsMeſtenſ ted, 
Iſlacdds, are very raw andgunciviliz d. % er 
H⁰H,jAauq ur? c $7900 2217 do arffr e 
@f the Iriſh, 81,132 The Jriſh are commonly eſteem'd to be Uh 
fapl-bardy and-ill ſurt df people; very lazy, yet pre by 
Hardy in umdergoing ther Earigues of War; Tbey a f 
very obſtinare, and never ta be bent from their Opinia beit 

After land was e King #exry II. abr fr 
| CET ſertled:.themſelves: char Kingdqo 4 | 
haſe numbers increaſed, from time to time to that & n 
gven that ſcarce the fourth. part of the Iſland remain i kin 
Ale peallaſſion of the ancient Inhabitants. And bert no 
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dhe of rhe iſp adhere to the Popiſi Religion, they 
n, i not only rebel under Queen Elizabeth, but alſo 
maß aer the Reign of King Charles I. enterꝰd intd a moſt 
other errid Conſpiracy againſt the Eng/iſp living among 
thenſjem, of whom, tis ſaid, they murther'd“ 200000 
ginn eihin the ſpace of ſix Months: But when the Engliſh 
ereh ad recollected theinſelyes, they again Kilt abou 


s Eb of them. Cromwell had once à mind to have 


ee eted out che whole Nation, as being quite incerti- 
Thee dle, and paſt hopes of any amendment; Wherefore 
Mal pſent ſome chouſands to the King of Spain, under 
Ser @ndirion, that none of them ſhould return inte the Eng- 
id uf Dominions. He uſed alſo to plague tliem every 
10 i, ſo that they are become a miierabie Nation. 


* 


da. g. 14. Concerning thoſe Countries whieh belong to 
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The Condition 


ag] te King of England, the Kingdom of England is a of Great Bri- 
Yew nch and Fertile Country, abounding in every thing, uin. 


nd af aber for the Neceſſity ot Pleaſures of Mankind, ex- 


als ih not grow in the other parts of Europe, are of the 
r pwrh of that Country. But elſe®riey have great 
oe zumbers of very fine Horſes, and good Cattle, eſpe- 

4 cally the beſt Sheep of all Europe, which'' make the 
lar bett parr of the native Riehes of Englana bearing ſo 
Wer] 16d & ſört of. Wool, that an incredible quantit/ of 
ebe Cloach is made in Englend, and from thence 
tt] Gery Year tramfported into Foreign Parts. Theſe 
oy ſheep feed in great Flocks in the Country without-as 
thibf Fock as a Shepherd; there being no Wolves to be tt 


. * * % 4 — * © # a = J. r of — — 
den ed 1s, eat King Edgar, about the Tear 540, did or- 
4% x * 0 : 1 7 > ti _— - 
i ie cher King Eager, about the 17 2454 Sho 
era certain number of Wolves ro be paid by⸗ the 


be Jos the: Wolves Were quite \deftr6yd"in"England : 
ny Tho' ir is alſo very probable, chat the great Engloſp 
7 amid have been very inſtrumental- in this point, it 
ary being ceftain, that for Fierceneſs and Strength they 
DH) firpafs alf che reſt in the World. A great quaßtity allo 
A Lead, bur eſpecially of the fineſt Tin is ro be found 


E gend, which furpaſſes in goodneſs all others in tbat 


ing kind. The Ses alfo is very profitable to the Engliſh, 
er it produces a great guantity of Fim. which are 
1, Was | | Iauy 
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ehe Oy band Wine, und ſuch other Cæmmodities as 


u itdal itr England; the reaſo of which, as" tis" reporf- 


daily catch dl by the Inhabitants. Though by theNugh 
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ligence and Lazineſs of the ancient Engliſh, horde 
not apply rhemlelves induſtriouſiy to Fiſhipg, = 
have loſt a grear. part of that advantage: But ien 
- cherlander5g ifm ancient times, have made uſe if 
advantage, and gat vaſt Riches by the Fiſhery of Hafi 
:\Fings and Cods, giying only a ſmall Gratuity to er 
„ Bugliſn, ain caſe they have occaſion ro dry their, Newer 
their Shores 3 though oftenrimes-zhe Engliſp, enyyug | 
the Nerberlandeng WI force them to pay more wan qd ( 
. ordinary, whigh-has-ſeveral times ſerved as a pretextiſ be 
War betwirt both. Nations. Beſides this, the Seit 
ertreamly advantageous to England, for,:therebytheſits 

Engliſh being leparared from their Neighbouring Nen f un 


ons, cannot eaſily be attack d; whereas they may eafhſ#t | 


»oinyade others:, And becauſe this Ifand is ſituatech alu ud 
ain the very middle of Europe, ina. narrow Sea, where We 


1:4 all Ships, which, either go. Faſt or Weſtward, muſt pak} h 
by ; and having, beſides this, à very deep: Coſt ift 
- commodiousblarbour, ir lies, moſt convenient for C bl 
merce and Irade, which che Eng/;/o carry. of in i lu 
; parts of the. Mord, and the Dyreb hitherto haye hen n 
Ibe only obſtacle tliat they are not become Maſters of bd 
- whole Trafle-of the. World. Fer- it proves, very fr 
. /advanrageous.ta.the Engliſh, chati they love, 1, gigen 
2 rink well, And thar in great quamrity, and by fesſef # 
„ol their laye of Eaſe, the are fain to employ due 0 
the; number; of Seamen in their, Ships, of hf hep e 
2 Durch do 3% and heſides this, they Will not be contented ter 
z with a ſmall gain? Mhereasthe Ducch live very pen 
B. do not refaſe che Penny, ap therefore arg cafe. 
he dealt wirhalyban the Eugliſh: Eheq import great 0 
.dea] of raw-Silk: into Exghend,, which being. wroug| * 
in the, Country, ;mighrily. encreaſes,-cheir; \Rachesi 2 
yl: 

1 


the ſame manner they do ich their Woollen, 

ictury now, whereas; befqge the times of; Hemz 

;ithey uſed to tranſport moſt of theix Wool ino tfaſf. 

- therlands, Wwherg it was. wrought, and turn d mee © 

„ Srear ad vantage of thoſe Cities. But this King er. fu 

{,ceiving that hb Subjects Few as well make 5 
8 N | 

ca 


lame benefit gf it, he ſer. up; the, Woollen Manufach ff. 
"ry in his Kingdom, Which increaled prodigiguſly, af] fi 
Wande, -whes: arcthe: time of rhe :Lroubles ir 1 | 
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de Neuland, à great many of theſe Wea vers did ſettle 
ho uſelves in England. The Riches of England alſo 
4s it ſeems, not a little jncreaſed, becaule it is not 
de mirred chere ro any body to carry any Gold or Sil- 
of their own Coin out of the Land, except it be 
of Hfabaps to the value of ten Pound Sterling for a Tra- 
10 er. Bur Scocland does not come near England, nei- 
ein Ferrility nor Riches, having not any Commodi- 


— N fit for Exportation, exc pt alr-fiſh, Salt Lad, 
wh * Coals. The eee = Orkney Wands alſo pro- 


ende nothing but Fiſh. Heland a uchi Cattel, and 
ei clally in Sheep, tho che 2% Woo e e 
byte Erg / ifo but for the reſt, i is a fertile and plentiful 
idr). In America, belong to the Engliſh Crown, 
ache Ilands of Bermudas, Virginia, and; New England, 
alot ſome of the Caribby Hande, whither the Eg 
ber ne ſent their Colonies, and have alſo begun to ſettle 


ſt,pa6iemſelves on the Continent of Guiana. The Product 
all aeſe Countries is chiefly, Tobacco, Sugar, Ginger, 
„ lgo, and Cotton. They have eee in the 
mot} land of Famaica, from whence the Engliſh Buchaneers 
ben ad Privateers do great miſchief to the Spaniſh West- 
ofttef kdier; For it is a Cuſtom, with the Engliſii, that tho 
Me are at Peace with the Spaniards in Europe, they 
an o them, nevertheleſs, all the Miſchief they can in the 
ealon Nek Indies. Tangier King Charles II. got as a Dowry 
duhel zäh the Hfanta ot Portugal. Laſtly, the Engliſh allo 
gage ue poſſeſs d of ſome places in the Panda I/lands, and 
ered bereabouts, in the Eat. Indies, which are of no ſmall 
ringFanſequence ro tſemn. 
ne Eran acid cd 
en. 35, The Conſtitution of the Gover 
wich ind is chiefly remarkable for this, has the King cannot re 
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F Je of che Parliament. By this Name is ro be under- 
II food the Aſſembly of the Eſtates of England, which is 

. Tided; into the Higher and the Lower Hoſe, r 


3 
i 


| ® fc. the, Biſhops and the Lords, in the latter the Be- 
de. pities of the Cities, and of the 52: Counties or Shires, 
eo which the whole Kingdom of England is divided. 
&v The firſt Origin of the Parliament. as tis related, was 
ws th, Thar the former Kings of Englond did grant grear 
J Krieges to che Lords, by whole aſſiſtance they had 
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{dof A at pleaſure, but in ſome Matters is to take the Ad- f # t.. 


br any old Laws are abrogated, or new ones to be 


concerning theſe matters the King cannot decree any Stor 


is the ſame of no force till approved of by the Kit} ver 
It often alſo calls into queſtion the Miniſters of Stat of! 
concerning the Adminiſtration of publick Affairs, # 
inflicts puniſhment upon them, with the King's app ſuct 
| bation, And it is a common Rule in England, that whit 
ever is committed againſt che Conſtitutions of the _ 


A4 s Introdultion to the 
conquer d the Country, and kept the common pecſꝭ d 
in Obedience. But theſe, in conjunction with the Ade) 
ſhops, growing too head ſtrong, proved very -troubly]s nt 
ſome, eſpecially ro King Jobn and Henry III. when der 
fore, to ſupprels their Inſolence, Edward I. took pan 
with the Commons. And whereas formerly, out of eag] au 
County or Shire, rwo Knights and two Citizens onh| ſlo 
were call'd, ro repreſent their Grievances, which hayin © 
been debated by the King and the Houſe of Lords, thy $ 
uſed to receive an Anſwer, and ro be ſent home again;{ 0 1 
this King Edward call'd together the Commons, aul] ide! 
conſulred with them concerning the publick Affain: knc 
tho' there are ſome who will have their Origin to bel dep 
much more ancient, This Houſe, after it was on] d 
eſtabliſn d, did exrreamly weaken the Authority of the] N: 
Lofas, and in proceſs of time did not a little dimm de 
the Regal Power; for ever ſince that time the Riga] the 
of the People were maintained with an high hand, the that 
Houſe of Commons imagining, that the Sovereignty | tp 
was lodg d among them; cod if the Kings refuſed u] Arn 
gratifie them in their Requeſts, they uſed to grumbęe ful 
at their proceedings. And becauſe the power of the 


Parliament is not ſo much eftabliſh'd by any ancien] i f 


Laws as Precedents and Cuſtoms, this is the reaſa | the 
why it is always very jealous of its Privileges, and a,] mat 
ways ready to make out of one ſingle Precedent a Righ | the 
belonging to it ever after. This Parliament the Kin | oft 


zs obliged to call together as often as any exrraordinin | Ne! 
Taxes are to be levy d: (for the Parliament did aflig - 


this King, at firſt, for his ordinary Revenue, 1 206000 
per An, which has been conſiderably augmented ſine) ] den 


made, or any alteration to be made in Religion, Fir] off 
thing without conſent of the Parliament. The Paris et 


ment alſo uſed to rake into conſideration the ſtare ofthe| Kin 
Kingdom, and to preſent their Opinion to the King e 8 


Aber ſay, does never amiſs, but his ill Counſellors, which 
outi, ſs not alrogether contrary ro Truth. Bur if the Pactia- 
chen nent ſhould pretend to tranſgreſs its bounds, the King 
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done by the Miniſters and Officers; for the King, 


us power to diſſolve it; yet ought the King alſo to 


feacl aurious in this, leſt he ſhould by an unſeaſonable Diſ- 
s onh| ſlution of the Parliament exaſperate the People, © - 
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6. 26. If we duly conſider the Condition and Power The Power 
of N we ſhall find it to be a powerful and con- l "Ho 


ferable Kingdom, which is able ro keep up the Ba- 
luce betwixt the Chriſtian Princes in Europe; and which 
3 7 on its own Strength, is powerful enough to 
defend*ir ſelf. For becauſe it is ſurrounded everywhere 


by the Sea, none can make any attempt upon it, unleſs 
ini} be be ſo power Sea, as to be able entitely to ruine 
n | the Naval Forces of Exg/and. And if it ſhonld happen 


that the Engliſp Fleet were quite defeated, yet would 
t prove a very hard task, to tranſport thither ſuch an 
kmy as could be ſuppos d to be ſuperiour to ſo power. 
ful a Force as the Engliſp Nation is able to raiſe at 
tome. Bur England ought to rake eſpecial care, that 
r fall not into civil Diſſentions, ſince it bas often felt 
the effects of the ſame, and che Seeds of them are re- 


＋ . in that Nation; which chiefly ariſes from 


the difference in Religion, and the fierce Inclinarions 
of this Nation, which makes it very fond of Alrerations. 
Nevertheleſs a Wiſe and Courageous King may eaſily 
_ this Evil, if he does not act againſt the general 
nclination of the People, maintains a good Correfpon- 
dency with the Parliament; and for the reſt is very 
watchful, and as ſoon as any Commotions happen, takes 
off immediately rhe Ringleaders, Laſtly, England and 


bebeland being comprehended in one Ifland, whoſe chief. with relation 
eſt Strength lies in a good Fleet, it is evident, that this“ otherStates. 


King need not make any great account of ſuch States 
as either are remote from the Sea, or elſe are nor 


very powerful in Shipping. Wherefore, as the King 


of England takes no great notice of Germany (except as 
far as it relates to France or Spain) of Poland and other 
ſuch like States; ſo it is eaſie for him to curb the Pi- 
tates on the Barbary Coaſt: Which Neſts of Pirares 
might have been eaſily deſtroy d long ago, if they had 

not 
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nor been let alone on purpoſe to render the Trade in tie 
Mediterranean difficult to the Hamburg here, and ſony 

others. England has nothing to fear from. Porrigad; 

and this muſt rather hope for Afſiſtance from Englay 

aud Holland againſt Spain. Tbe Naval Strength of i 

| Janſon Northern Crowns, England need not be jealous of, 2 
Gown. Jong as the ſame is divided, Yer it cannot be for th 
Intereſt of England, if one of thoſe Kings ſhould be. 
come abſolute Maſter of the Eaſt Sea, or that the 
ſſhould be fain to depend on the Diſcretion of the Durch. 
„ Spain. Since the Naval Strength of Spain is mightily decay d, 
England need not fear any thing from thence: yet dog 

it not ſeem to be the Intereſt of England to fall ou 

with that Kingdom, conſidering what a vaſt Trade the 

Engliſh bave into Spain; for Spain does either conſume 

the Engliſs Commodities at home, or elſe exchange 
them for Silver, by ſending of them into | America, 

There are ſome who have compured, that in caſe of x 

War with Spain, the Engliſh would loſe in Effects above 

thirty Millions; and beſides this, their Trade into the 
Levant and other places, would be greatly endangered 

by the Privateers of O/tend, Biſcay, Majorca and M. 

norca, who at the time of the Wars under Crommel, 

took 1 50 Merchant Ships from the Engliſn. Tho the 


Þ France. Land Forces of France are now-a-days much ſuperiour 
to the Eng/iſh, this Iſland, both for its Bigneſs and 
Strength, making up not above a third part of Fance; 


yet the Naval Strength of France has hitherto not been 

able to come in competition with the Engliſh. It is the 
chiefeſt Intereſt of England, to keep up the Balance 
betwixt France and Spain, and to take a ſpecial care, 

that the King of France do not become Maſter of all 

the Netherlands; for it is viſible, that thereby his pow- 

er at Sea would be encreas'd to that degree, that le 
might enter on a Deſign of being even with England, 

for what they have formerly done to France. Holland 

N Holland. ſeems to be the only obſtacle that the Engliſh cannot be 
| ſole Maſters of the Sea and Trade, tho for the reſt they 


have no reaſon to fear the Dutch by Land, bur only at 
Sea, becauſe the Dutch Land Forces are not fo conſide· 
rable, as to be able ro undertake any thing of great mo- 


mem. Nevertheleſs, how deſirous ſoever the Engliſb 
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in Wars with Holland, it having been obſerv d, that the 
Durch, ſince the Wars with England are rather increa- 

+ in Valour, Experience, and Power at Sea, And 
ta decauſe other Nations are not likely ro ſuffer that Hol- 
and ſhould be ſwallow'd up by the Eng/iſh; or that 
one Nation ſhould. have rhe Monopoly of Europe , it 
be ems therefore the beſt method for the Engliſh; to ler 


16. 
tie be the intereſt of England, frequently ro engage it ſelf 


bey Wl the Durch trade as well as themſelves, and to ſer ſume 
ech others upon their Backs, which may give them ſo muck 


% work, as thereby ro give a check to their growing 
0s i Greatneſs, and in the mean while, take care to eſta- 
our BY bliſh their own Power at Sea, and Commerſe abroad. 
the Bur leaſt of all it would be for the intereſt of England; 
me Bt if Holland ſhould be brought under the Yoak of the 
855 Bf French King, who, without queſtion, by the addirio- 
4. nal Sea Forces of Holland, and the advantage of the 
Ee India Trade, would be ſuperiour in Power to any 
die in Europe. ; 290 | 
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CHAP. V. 
Of FRANCE; 
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. 1. A S far as we can ſearch into the moſt ancient The neff an. 


-A. Hiſtories, it is evident from thence, That —"__ of 
1 \ ; f rance., 
Gaul, now cailed France, has been a very powerfuland , 


*, Nropulous Country. For rhe Gauls in ancient times had 
al onquer d a great part of T-aly, where they ſettled 
ke themſelves ; who alſo, when they had over run Greece, 


and ſome other neighbouring Councries, inhabired a 
art of the Leſſer Aa, which was, called from them 
allatia or Gallo-Græcia: Yet formerly this fo powerful 
duntry did never either rightly underſtand ro exert its 
wn Strength againſt other Nations, becauſe it was 


A Worthen under the Government of one Prince, but divi- 
le. Ned into a great many petty States, which were always 
19 Wt variance with one another. This much facilitated the 
10 onqueſt of the Romans over them, who elſe ſtood not in 


ar ot any Nation ſo much as the Gauls. And tho the 


Gaul ſubdu- 
ed by the Ro- 
mans, 


Ej the Barba- 
ons Naticis. 


Tat the 
Frar ks came 
ont of Ger- 
many. 


The origin of 
the French 
ELamguage, 
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incomparable Valour of Julius Cæſar was chiefly inſtry. 
mental in ſubduing this Nation, yet with ten Legions 
he had work enough to effect it in ten Vears time. But 
as ſoon as the Romans had brought this fair Count 


under their Subjection, they employ d all means to (up. 


{ucceeded as well in this as in other Nations, it bein 

their cuſtom to civilize and refine the manners of the 

Nations, thereby to render them ſoft and effeminate, 
After Fance had been near 500 Years under the Domi. 
nion of the Romans, it fell, under the Reign of the 
Emperour Honorius, into the Hands of the barbarous 
Nations. For the Goths, after they had over-run Ital, 
ſettled themſelves in Gallia Narbonenſis, and the Bur. 
gundians conquer d a conſiderable part of the reſt. But 
the Franks entring this Kingdom, ſettled and maintain. 
ed themſelves in it, giving it the Name of Fance, after 
their own Name. Theſe Franks were for certain Ger- 


preſs the Martial Spirit of this Nation, in which they 
e 


mans, tho ſome of our modern French Writers pretend 


to demonſtrate, That this Nation was a Colony of the 
ancient Gauls, who being over- ſtock d with People at 
home, paſſed over the Mine, and having ſettled a Co- 


lony in Germany, after ſeveral hundred Vears, returnd 


into their Native Country. But it is more probable, 
That the Franks are the ſame Nations which were for- 
merly encompaſs d by the Rivers of the Mayn, the 
Rhine, the Weſer, and the Sea; and which in Tacitus 
time were call d Saliz, Bructeri, Triſii, Angrivani, 


Chamari, Sigambri and Chatti, and who having enter'd 


into a mutual Confederacy againſt the Romans, called 
themſelves, in ſpight of their Power, Franks, or a' free 
People, as not doubting to be able to defend their Liber. 
ty againſt them. And it is certain, that they did rranl- 


plant the German Tongue into France, which was for 


a great while after in faſhion among perſons of the beſt 
Quality, till at laſt they uſed themſelves, by degrees, to 
the Latin Tongue, formerly introduced by the Romans, 
which being corrupted by the German Tongue, produ- 
ced the modern French Language. It is alſo evident, 


that the Race of the ancient Gau!s was not quite ex- 


Families made up the Body of the Nation. 


tinguiſn d, bur that both Nations were by degrees uni- 
red in one, yet with this difference, that the Frankiſ 
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6. 2. But howloever this be; all Hiſtorians agree iti Pharamond 
this, That the Franks did chuſe for their King, abour ““ fit Rin. 


the Year 424, Pharamond, who eftabliſhed among 
them wholſom Laws and Conſtitutions; yer moſt are 


of Opinion, that not this Pharamond, but his Son Clo- Clodion. 


dion, ſirnamed Long Hair, invaded Gaul; who, after 
he had been ſeveral times repulſed by Ætius the Roman 
General, at laſt took Artois; Cambray, Tournay, and 
ſome other places as far as the River Somme, making A- 
miens his place of Reſidence, He died in the Year 447 ; 


bur his Succeſſor and Kinſman Merovæus, in conjunction Meroveus; 


with the Roman General Ætius and Theodorick the 
King of the Jet Goths, having bearen Attila, the King 
of the Huns our of Fance, extended his Dominions as 
far as M-ntz on one fide, and on the other fide con- 
quer d Picardy, Normandy, and the greateſt part of the 
lle of Fance. The Romans themſelves contributed to 
this loſs, for that not only in the Battle fought againſt 
Attila, they had loſt a great many of their beſt Forces, 
but Etius allo being fallen into diſgrace with the Em- 
perour Valentinian, was by him murther d; which Ætius 
may be juſtly ſaid to have been the laſt great Cap- 
tain the Rmans had; chere being after his death no 
body left who could reſiſt Meroveus. From this King 
ſprang the firſt Race of the French Kings, which is cal- 
led the Merovigian Family. He died in the Year 458, 


His Son Childericł, for his Laſciviouſneſs, was baniſh'd 5 childzrick, 


in whoſe ſtead one Ægidius of the ancient Race of the 
Gauls was ſer up for Ring. Bur Childerick, through rhe 
faichfulneſs of his Friend Guzcmin, was after an Exile 
of eight Years, recall'd our of Thuringia, whither 
he fled, and reſtor'd ro his Throne ; who drove back 
the Britains and Saxons, that made at that time great 
havock in France, He alſo conquer d that part which 
is now called Lorrain, and took Beauvais, Paris, and 
ſome other places near the Rivers of the Oiſe and the 


ene. He died in the Year 481, His Son Clowis or Qouis I 


Lewis, having kilbd Syagrius, the Son of Agidzius, 
Eſtabliſh'd the French Monarchy, and added great Ter- 
titories ro the Kingdom. This King fell in love with 


Clotildis, of the Royal Race of Burgundy, who pro- 


miſed to marry him, if he would turn Chriſtian. Which, 
however, he after wards delayed to perform, till the 4- 
Mz . lemans 
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lemans, who would have got a footing in France, en. 


164 


rer'd that Kingdom, whom he meeting with his Army ! 
near Zulick, a bloody Battle was tought, where, when il © 
he {aw the French began to fall in dilorder, he vow, 
496. That if. he obtain'd the Victory, he would be baptiz'd: 1 
which Vow, after the Victory he perform'd, being bay. il ; 
tizd at Rheims by St. Rim, whole example the whole > 
Nation ot the French followed. This King allo over. il 
rurn'd the Kingdom of the Gorhs, which they had eſta. M ,; 
bliſh'd in Languedoc. uniting that Country with his A 
Kingdom: He alio conquer'd ſeveral petty Principal. ( 
ties, and a part of the Higher Germany. He died in the il \ 
Year 511. | c 
| Frencgis di- F. 3. After the death of Ciouis, France received a l 
vate. ſignal blow, the Kingdom being divided among his fe 
tour Sons; who, tho they annexed the Kingdom of WM ; 
Burgundy to it, yet this diviſion weaken'd this Kingdom, 10 
and adminiſtred Fuel ro the following inteſtine Dillenti- I x: 

ons. Nay, this impolitick dividing che Kingdom went 

further ſtill ; for they ſubdivided the Kingdom again 2. 
mong their Sons, which occationed molt horrible civil N ur 
Commorions in Fance, thele Kings endeavouring, as u 
it were, to out · do one another in Iniquity: And among Wl (+ 
the reſt, the two Queens Brunechildis and Fredegundis un 
| are infamous for their monſtrous Crimes, At lait, af. H ha 
Clotarius II. ter a great many inteſtine Divitions, Clotar ius II. re- I un 
Auniting the divided Kingdom, did ſlomewhat reſtore its or 
614. ancient State, Heſdied in th. Year 628. But his Son I fir 
Dagobert. Dagobert felt into the ame mad neſs; for he not only pre 
gave part of the Kingdom to his Brother Albert, but allo WM 4; 
divided his own ſhare among his two Sons ; neither did hi 
he do any thing for the ber.cir of the Publick during MM Cc 
his Reign, From this rime the French Kings quite de- the 
generated from their ancient Valour, giving, themſelves ol 
over to Lazineſsand Debauchery. Wheretore the Grand N rea 
Mareſchals of the Kingdom did by degrees aſſume the de 
Power an Adminiſtration of publick Affairs. Among I kn. 
rheſe, Pepin was famous, deſcended of a noble Fami uh 
in Auſiraſia, viho had the adminiſtration of Affairs du- bu 


ring the ipace of twenty eight Years, under ſeveral al 

Charts Mar- Kings, H's Son Charles Martel ſucceeded his Father MW; 

ee. in his Power and Office, which he rather augmented, Pay 
„ | | LS 3 Tas * od np 3 after Mi 
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after he was grown famous by his Martial Exploits, ha- 
ving chas'd away the Saracens, who about that time, 
conquering Spain, fell allo into France, of whom he 
kill'd a. vaſt number. This Man took upon himſelf the 
Title of a Prince and Duke of France, ſo that nothing 
remain'd with the Kings bur the bare Title and an empty 
Name, they being kept in the Country, and once a 
Year carried for a Show through the City to expoſe 
them to the view of rhe People like ftrange Creatures, 
Ar laſt, Pepin the younger, Son of this Charles Martell 
(who died in the Year 741) having brought the great 
Men of the Kingdom over ro his Party, depos'd King 


165 


73 


Childerick II. and having ſent him into a Convent, got Pepin pre- 
himielf procla.m'd King of France, This was approv d %u d Ng. 


aafily enough by Pope Fachary, becauſe he being in Le Merovi- 


fear of the growing Power of the Longobards in Italy, Fon gp? 


did endeavour by all means to oblige the King of France Crown, 


to come to his Aſſiſtance. And thus the Merovigian 
Family lotes the Crown of France, 


731. 


6. 4. Pepin, xo convince the World that he was not Pepin's Ewe. 
unworthy of the Crown, or elſe to furniſh the People © 


with other Matters than to talk of the depoſing of 
Childerick, underrook an Expedition againſt the Sax- 
ons, Whom he vanquiſh'd in a great Battle. And he 
had ikewiſe, under the Reign of the former Kings, 
undercaken ſeveral Expeditions into Germany with 
great Succeſs, and ſubdu'd ſome of the Nations borde- 


ring upon the Mine. Nor long after an opportunity 


preſented ir ſelf ro make himſelf famous in Italy, For 
Aiſtulphus, the King of the Lombards, had propos d to 


himſelf rhe Conqueſt of all Tah; after he had chas'd the 


Governours of the Grecian Emperours, which were 
then call'd Exarches, out of Ravenna, and all other 
places which were under their Juriſdiction, and was 


ready to march directly againſt 'Rome : The Pope Ste- . A he 
ben III. being in great fear of this Enemy, and not Pepe again 


knowing where to find aſiſtance, crav d Aid of Pepin, j* 79 


whom he at laſt perſuaded to take his part againſt A- 
fulphus, In this War, Pepin recover d from Aiſtulphus 
all that he had before taken from the Grecian Emperors 
n 1-aly, the Revenue of which, he, as tis pretended, 
daye to the Roman See, reſerving ro himſelf, as it is very 
RC. probable, 
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pn the Sovereignty over theſe places. He gained 
and by beſtowing theſe Revenues upon the Holy Chair, 
got a firm footing in Iraly, and the advantage of ſway. 
alſo Tafjilo, Duke of Bavaria, his Vaſſal, and beat the 
Duke of Aguitain. This Pipin died in the Year 768, 
who divided the Kingdom betwixt them. But Carole. 
manus dying quickly after, the whole Kingdom fell to 


y this Action, the Reputation of being very Zed, 
ing Matters therè according to his Pleaſure. He made 
leaving behind him two Sons, Charles and Caroloman, 
Charles. This Charles was juſtly firnamed The Great, 


he having carried the French Monarchy to the higheſt 


irch of irs Greatneſs, none of his Succeſſors having 
Ee able to atrain to the like, rho' ſome of them have 
aim'd at it. For having roured Deſiderins, the laſt 
King of the Lombards, who endeavoured to recover 
what was formerly taken from Aiſtulphus, he conquer d 
the Kingdom, and brought it under his SubjeCtian, He 


alſo ſubdu'd Germany, having routed Taſſilo, who had 


taken upon him the Title of King of Bavaria, He allo 
waged War againſt the Saxons, for the ſpace of 32 
Years, whom he at laſt broughr under his Obedience, 


obliging them ro embrace the Chriſtian Faith. For 


which purpoſe he erected ſeveral Epiſcopal Sees and 


| Monaſteries, by the help of the Prieſts, ro reform the 
barbarous Manners of this Savage People. He alſo beat 


He ts pre- 

claim d Em- 
perour of the 
Romans. 
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the Sclavonians, Danes, and Huns, and took from the 
Saracens a part of Spain, as far as the River Hberu; 
tho' his Forces, in their return home, were overthrown 
near Ronceval, where was allo ſlain the famous Rowland. 
This Charles was in the Year 800, at Chriſtmas, being 
then at Roms, proclaim'd Emperour by the People, by 
the Inſtigation of the Pope, in St. Peters Church: tho 
he gain d nothing by this Title, except it was the So- 
vereignty or Protection of the Roman Church, and the 
Patrimony of Sr. Peter, if both did not belong to him 


before; for all the reſt he enjoy'd before under orher 


Titles, He died in the Year 814. 


§. 5. After the death of Charles the Great, the French | 


Monarchy began to. decline again, becauſe his Son 
Lewa, firnamed The Pious, was more fit to be a Priclt 
than a Soldier: And it is certain, that ſo vaſt a 1 
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dom, where the new Conqueſts were not yet well ſettled, 
did require a Prince of a Military Spirit. And notwith- 
ſtanding he had the good fortune to force ſome of the 
Rebellious Nations to return to their Duty, yet he com- 
mitted afrerwards two fatal Overſights, when in his life- 
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time he gave to his Sons the Titles of Kings, and divi- He divides 
ded the Kingdom betwixt them. The firſt of which pro.“ Kingdom. 


ved pernicious to himſelf, the ſecond to the Monarchy. 
For theſe impious and ungrateful Sons were not for ſtay- 


ing for their Father's Death, but Rebelling againſt him, His Sant 
made him, after he was deſerted by every body, their . 


Priſoner. The Biſhops, who were by him kepr under 
ſtrict Diſcipline, after they had condemn'd him, forc'd 


him to reſign the Government, Bur the great Men of 


the Kingdom quickly repenting, reſtor'd him to his 
Throne, and he alſo pardon'd his Sons. He died in 
the Year 840, having before his Death made a new Di- 
viſion of the Kingdom betwixt his Sons; the Effects of 
which appear d ſoon after to the World, when Lotha- 
rus, the elder Brother, who alſo had the Title of Em- 
perour, undertook to take from his Brothers their Porti- 


on; againſt whom, the other two Brothers, Lewis and 


Charles, entring into a Confederacy, forced him to di- 


vide the Monarchy with them, having firſt obrain'd a 


bloody Victory near Fountenay unfar Auxerre, in which 


Barrel were ſlain above 100000 Men, and among them 


the Flower of the French Nation. In this Diviſion, Ger- 


832. 


many fell to Lews's ſhare, which ever ſince has conti- Germany &- 
nued ſeparate from France, and has made a diſtinct vided from 

Empire, But the younger Brother, Charles, ſirnamed France. 
The Bald, got for his Portion the greateſt part of France, Charles the 
viz, all that which lies berwixr the Weſtern Ocean and Bald, 


the Meuſe; bur the eldeſt Brother obrain'd Ttaly, Pro- 
vence, and all rhoſe Countries which are firuared be- 
twixt the Meuſe, Rhine, and the Soame. Under the 
Reign of this Charles tbe Bald, the Normans ( fo they 


called the Danes and Norwegian: ) fell, with a conſidera- n. yormans 


ble Force into France, making great Havock where- ever make an Ir. 
they came: And the Kingdom was weakened to that e in 


into ſo many Principalities (for the Sons of Locharius 
had alſo ſhared their Father's Provinces among them- 
ſelyes) that it was not ſtrong enough to chaſe our of 

M4 "2" I 


rance, 


degree, by the laſt bloody Barrel, and its being divided F 


Ar Tutroductiůum to the 


on the Province of Neuſtria, which they called after 


12. 

4 their Name, Normandy. The Sons of Lotharius dying 
without Iſſue, Charles the Bald and the Sons of Lewis 
ſhared their part betwixt them, out of which Charles 
got Provence, At laſt Charles obtain d the Title of 

Tudovicus Emperour, and died in the Year 877. His Son Lewis 
Balbus. ſirnamed Balbus, ſucceeded him, who dying toon after, 


| Ludoy, III. left the Kingdom ro his two Sons, who were very 


id Carolo. 


mannus. © young, viz, to Lewis III. and Carolomannus; from 


dying in the Year 882, as did Corolomannus in the 

Year 884. none was left but a Brother of theirs by the 

Father's fide, viz. che Son of Lewzs firnamed Balbus, 

Who being then a Child of five Years of Age, was after- 

Charles the Wards called Charles the Simple. For at that time the 
Simple. 
degree, that it was a common cuſtom to give them Sir- 
names according to the ſeveral defects of Body or Mind, 
ty, committed to the Tuition of his Couſin Carolus 
Craſſus, who alſo had the Title of Emperour, who 


not long after, becauſe he was very infirm both in Bo- 
dy and Mind, was depoſed, and died in the Vear 888. 
The Royal Authority being thus decay d, and nothing 


The decay of 
the Roa an but Diviſions found in the Kingdom, the great Men of 
; — the Kingdom mightily increaſed their own Power, ſo 
ower of the that, whereas they uled formerly to be Governours of 


Nobles. 8 


That the Kings at that time, had nothing left but Rheims 
and Laon which they could really call their own ; 
which Evil could not be totally ſuppręſs d by the fol- 
lowing Kings, till ſeveral hundred Yearg after, After 


Eudo cm ef the death of Carolus Craſſus, Eudo Count of Paris gat | 


"Ie A hlimſelf to be crowned King, and waged War with 
France, 923. Charles the Simple, but died in the Year 928: Vet 
4 ve: Charles the Simple, quickly found another Rival for 
Rudolph of the Crown. For Rudolph Ning of Burgundy, got him. 
berge, Elf ro be crowned King of France, making Charles the 
Kampfe his Priſoner, who died during his ene 

| 8 . f ; 97442 10 EL * 1 8 1 cet 


its Dominions theſe Robbers, but was oblig d, unde: 
Charles firnamed The Simple, to give into their poſſeſſi. 


whom Lewis King of Germany took Lorrain, Lewis 


Authority of the Kings of France was decayed to that 


as were obvious in them, He was, during his Minori- | 


their Provinces under the King's Command, they now | 
began to claim them as a Propriery belonging to them- | 
ſelves, independent of the King. Ir isrelared by ſome, 


er” aw - 
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lier the Death of Rudolph (which happen d in the Year 


6) reign*d Lewis IV. ſirnamed Outremer, becaule 


te had, during the Impriſonment of his Father, ihel- 


er d himſelf in England. This King's Reign was full of 


neſtine Commotions; he died inthe Year 954, leaving 
or his Succeſſor his Son Lotharius, who like wile reign'd 


In continual Troubles till the Year 985, leaving be- 
Jhind him his Son Lewis firnamed The Fainthearted, of 
Thom che French Hiſtorians only ſay this, that he did 


jrhing. He had for his Tutor and Adminiſtrator of 


þ de Kingdom, Hugh Capet, Earl of Paris. After this 


King's Death, his Uncle; viz. Lewis ſirnamed Outre- 
ners Son, laid claim to the Crown, but was diſappoint- 


el in his Pretenſions by rhe great Power of Hugh Capet. 


lle afterwards endeavoured to maintain his Right by 
force of Arms, but was made a Priſoner, and dying in 
Inſon, put an end to the Caro/inzan Race, or ar leaſt, 
tits. Inheritance of the Crown of France, which had 
ren in its poſſeſſion for ar leaſt 236 Years, Ir is very 
remarkable, that this n the Kingdom through 

former loſt it. For though 
this Family, by prod igious Conqueſts, had rais'd the 
Power of France, yet were the Conqueſts ſoon after, by 
the Diviſions made of the Kingdom, again diſ- united, 
and even a conſiderable part quite ſeparated from that 
Kingdom, and annexed to the German Empire. Be- 
ſdes this, by the Negligence of theſe Kings, and the 


11 6. 6, As Hugh Capet, the firſt Founder of the pre- 


ent Royal Family, obtain d the Crown, not ſo much 
f Preſent Race: 


by right of Succeſſion, as by the aſſiſtance of the chie 


Men ot the Kingdom, who excluded the right Heir; ſo 
(a it is very probable) he was oblig d to remit a great 


many of the ancient Royal Prerogatives, and co confirm 


vu the great Men of the Kingdom the Power of govern- 
ing their Provinces, with the Titles of Dukes and Earls, 
Under condition that they ſhould acknowledge them- 


ſelves Vaſſals of the Kingdom, yer not be obliged to 
depend abſolutely on the King's Commands, ſo that 
Hance at that time was like a miſhapen and weak Bo- 


ch. Hugh, in the mean time, reunited to the Crown 


59 
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(which 


r69 

. 
Lewis Outre. 
mer. 


Lot harĩus. 


Lewis the 
Fainthearted. 


987. 


The Carolinj- 
an Family exe. 
tinguiſped. 


exceſſive Power of the great Men in the Kingdom, France 
vas reduc'd to a very low Condition, 1 


Hugh Capet⸗ 
8 


An Introdultion to the 
(which at that time had ſcarce any thing left which couly 
be call d her own) the County of Pam, the Dutchy of 
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France, wherein was comprehended all that lies betwin 


the Rivers of Seyne and the Loire, and the County of 
Orleans. Among the great Men of the Kingdom, the 
chief were the Dukes of Normandy (on whom alſo de. 


| pended Britany) of Burgundy, Aquitain, and Gaſcoipne, | 


the Earls of Flanders, Champaign, and Tolouſe, the latter 

of which was alſo Duke of Languedock: But the Coun- 

ties of Vienne, Provence, Savoy and Dauphine, belongd 

to the Kingdom of Arelat, which was a part of the 

German Empire, Yer theſe Kings had ar laſt the good 

Fortune to lee all theſe Demi-Sovereign Princes extin- 

guiſh'd, and their Countries re- united to the Crown of 

France. Hugh died in the Year 996, whoſe Son Robert, 

Robert. a good natur'd Prince, reign'd very peaceably, he ha 
| ving reduc d the Dukedom of Burgundy, to which, he, 
after the Death of his Uncle, was the next Heir, under 

the entire Juriſdiction of the Crown. The Tyranny 
exercis d by the Pope againſt this King, ought to be 
mention'd here, For, the King having an intention of 


marrying Bertha, of the Houſe of Burgundy, which 


Match was eſteemed very beneficial ro his State, and 
the ſaid Bertha ſtanding with him in the fourth degree 
of Conſanguiniry ; beſides that, he had been Godfather 


to a Child of hers in her former Husband's time: He 


deſird and obtain'd the Conſent of his Biſhops, the ſaid 
Marriage being otherwiſe againſt the Canon Lan, 
The Pepe ex. Bur the Pope took hence an occaſion to excommunicate 


communicates rhe King, and the whole Kingdom; which proved o 


| =_ miſchievous, that the King was deſerted by all his Ser- 


. vants, except three or four, and no Body would touch 


the Victuals that came ſrom his Table, which wa | 
therefore thrown to the Dogs. He died in the Yea] 


5 J. 1033. The Reign of his Son Henry was alſo not vet) 
| famous, except that he waged ſome inconſiderable Wan 
againſt his Vaſſals. He preſented his Brother Robert: 


with the Dukedom of Burgundy, from whence come 


the Race of the Dukes of Burgundy deſcended from tit 


| Royal Blood. He died in the Year 1060, His Son Ph. 


bhp I. Jp did nothing memorable ; he was alſo for his Matti 


age excommunicated by the Pope, bur at laſt obtain 


a Diſpenſation. Under the Reign of this King Phi}. 
| 8 N Milian 
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could H xniam Duke of Normandy conquer d England, which William 


hy of god ro be the occafion of unſpeakable Miſeries ro 2*& Nor. 


mandy con- 


twin ance; for theſe two Kingdoms were ever after in con- quers Eng: 


ity of | inual Wars, till the Engiiſp were driven out of France. 
n, the | bout the ſame time the firſt Expedition was under- 


oipne; med near 200 Years after, The Popes drew the 
later poſt Benefit from rheſe Expeditions, aſſuming to 
Doun. ¶ themſelves, an Authority not only ro command, but 
ongd f ao to protect all ſuch as had lifted themſelves under 
f the | the Crols. Under this pretext alſo frequent Indulgen- 
good as were ſent abroad into the World, and what was 
tin. gyen towards the uſe of this War, was collected and 
wn of | {iſtribured by their Legates. The King of France and 
obert, | aber Kings received thereby this Benefit, Thar theſe 
e ha. Wars carried off a great many turbulent Spirits: And 
„ bs f agrear many of the Nobility uſed either to ſell or elſe 
ander] y mortgage their Eſtates; and if any of them hapned 
any i die in the Expedition, leaving no Heirs behind them, 
to be | their Eſtates fell to the King. By this means alſo, chat 
on of rrodigious number of People, wherewith France was 
vhich f gjer-ftock'd ar that time, was much diminiſh'd where- 
and by the Kings gor an Opportunity to deal more eafily 
XJ with the reſt, Nevertheleſs, when afrerwards the 
her | kings, either by Inſtigation of the Popes, or out of 
He their own Inclinations, undertook theſe Expeditions in 
fail | their own Perſons, they found the diſmal effects of ir. 
fan. For, by ſo doing, the beſt of their Subjects were led to 
Ar | the Slaughter; and yer it was impoſſible to maintain 
d 10 | theſe Conqueſts, as long as they were not Maſters of 
Se Erypt : Whereas, if this Kingdom had been made the 
duch] Feat of the intended Empire, and the Store - houſe of 
* | the War, a Kingdom might have been eſtabliſh'd, 
ſeat} ubich would have been able to ſupport ir ſelf by its 
"| own Strength. This King died in the Year 1108. His 


. Expedition Ine | 
ſo de. aken into the Holy Land, which Extravagancy conti- *o the Holx 


van Son Lewis firnamed The Fat, was always at variance Lewis the 
ber with Henry I. King of England, and in continual Trou- F. 


me bles with the perry Lords in France, who did confide- 
4 table Miſchiefs from their ſtrong Caſtles: yet he was 
vo hard for them ar laſt, and died in the Year 1137 


J e e en ee th 


n His Son Lewis VII. ſirnamed The Younger, underłoa 
upon the Perſuaſion of St. Bernhard, an Expedition in- 


wis VI. 


hade much the better of the Engliſh, for he took from 


172 Ar Iutraducłion to the 
His 8 by. the Defeat which he received at Pamphylia, and the in d. 
Antal fla Siege of Damaſcus, which he was forc d to quit, ani uke 
Land. the Fatigues of ſo great a Journey, as well as the Perg,| mun 
| diouſneis of ſome of the Commanders, after he had ry. | Vict 
in d a great Army, he returned with the miſerable Re.| gain 
mainders into France, without having done any thing ide 
anſwerable to ſuch an undertaking; But he committed] 159 
the greateſt Error, when he divorced himſelf from hi | into 
Lady, Eleonora, whether our of Jealouſie or tenderneß | ſo ſi 
of — — is uncertain, ſhe being his Couſin in the] Lem 
third, or fourth degree. This Eleonora being allo the | And 
only Hiereſs of Aquitain and Poictou, was immediately] be,: 
after married ro Henry Duke of Normandy, aſter ward the 
King of England, the ſecond of that Name, who, by | tt 
this Match annexed theſe fair Countries to the Crown || bnf 
of Exgland. In fine, having been kept in a continual bis 
alarm by his perry Vaſſals, bur eſpecially by Henry I Mir 
King of Engiand, he died in the Year 1180. I 

| | wr 


philip If. the g. 7. His Son Philip II. firnamed Auguſtus, or The || al 
Sonductour. Conguerour, Was at at firſt engaged in a War againſt Hen. I. Cit 
7y Il. King of England, from whom he took teveral con- call 
ſiderable places; which, however he reftor'd afterwards I Ar 
to his Son Richard, with whom he enter'd into a || . 
: League to retake Feruſalem from the Saracens, purſw- | 
— ant to which, both the Kings went thither in Perſon tis 
Holy Land. With a conſiderable Force. Bur a ſealouſie ariſing be-] u 
3 twixt theſe two Kings, nothing was done worth men. | & 
tioning ; for Richard accuſed Philip, that he had an ill | 0 
deſign againſt him in Szcily, in their Voyage; beſides thi 
that, he had refuſed ro conſummate the before intended | 
Match betwixt his Siſter and Richard: Wherefore, 8 tro 


ſoon as Ptolemais had been taken by their joint Forces, ed 
Pbilip. under pretence of Sickne(s, returned into Fance, 1 
leaving only with Richard, Hugh III. Duke of Burgm | vs 


dy, with ſome Troops; who envying Richard hin | . 
der d the taking of the City of Feruſa/em. After his i 
War bewia return from that unfortunate Expedition to the Hoy be 
Brance and. Land, he undertook a War againſt Richard, which he | © 


kingland, al carried on againſt his Brother John, wherein Philip | *> 


dem Normandy, the Counties of Anjou, Main, Tu. 0 
zine, Berry and Fuicton. | He was very inſtrumęnl “ 
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{ the in depoſing the Earl of Tholouſe, who, becauſe he had — - 

ang] raken into his Protection the Albigenſes, was excom= 

ers, municated by the Pope. Philip allo obtajn'd a _—_— 

4 ry. | Victory near Bovines, betwixt Lifle and Tourna, a= 

Re. | gainft the Emperour O:ho IV, who being joyn d with 

| the Earl of Flanders, attack d him with an Army of 

ite | 150000 Men, whilſt the King of England was to fall 

1 hi | into Fance on the fide of Aquitain. This King was 

|  ſuccelsful in his Wars againſt England, that his Son 

Lewis was very near obtaining the Crown of. England. 

And tho' he was chaſed again out of England, yer did _ 

he, after his Father's Death, purſue his Victories againſt 129 

ard; | the Engliſh in France, taking from them, among others, 

the City of Rochelle. But this Lewis VIII. did not reign Lewis vin, 

lng, for he died in the Year 1226, leaving for Succeſſor 

wal bis Son Lewis IX. ſirnamed The Holy, during -whole 

IJ Minority, his Mother Blauch of Caſtile had the Supreme 

I Adminiſtration of Affairs; and tho' ſome of the Nobili- 
ty raiſed great Troubles againſt her, ſhe ſubdued them 

Th, | all by her ſingular Prudence, In the Year 1244, the 

City of Feruſalem' was ranſack'd by ſome Perſians, who 

on. | called themſelves Choraſmii. Lewis being about the 

rds | fame time dangerouſly ill, made a Vow, That i, he re- 

a | ener'd he wouid undertake an Expedition againſt thoſe 


Lewis IX. 


ſu | Infidels 5 which he afterwards perform d. But before iind Ex- 
on | his departure he iſſued out his Proclamation through - peditionto the 
e. | our the Kingdom, intimating, that whoever had re- Hoh _ 
n. Ceived any damage by his Soldiers, ſhould have'reſtiru- ß. 
il don made him, which was performed accordingly. In 
les | this Expedition he took the ſtrong City of. Damiata g 
but the overflowing of the River Nile, b:nder'd him 
2x | from taking Grand C. o. After the River was rerurn- 
ed to its uſual Bounds, he vanquit-4 the Enemy in 
2, do Battles, but they hat ing zeceived new Reinforce- 
ments, cut off rhe Prov.fjons i:0m the French, who 
n- | Vere alſo extremely peſterꝰ i with rhe Scurvy. The 
is | Ning then reſolv'd to retieac cowards Damiata, bur in 
dis March thither they atrack'd him, gave him a terri- 
ble overthrow, and rook him Priſone:, yet releaſed him 
„ 4gain for a Ranſom of 4oooco Livers, he being obliged 
to reſtore alſo to them the City of Damiata. Thus be 
+ | marched with the Remainders of his Army, which from 
1 | 30000 Men, was moulder'd away to 6000, to Prole- 
n 88 | 3 1 
T 
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X. mais, where, after he had given what Aſſiſtance Hf 

1254. could to the Chriſtians, he ar laſt returned home. Up 

The firſt Tre. der the Reign of this King, France got firſt an oppor 

— — ef the nity to intermeddle in the Affairs of Irah, from whencg| , 

the King am yet this Kingdom never reap'd any great Benefit. May $. 

ef Naples. Fred, natural Son of rhe Emperour Frederick II. haviny im, 

firſt kill d King Conrad his Brother, made himſelf Ki; Tholo, 

of Naples and Sicily. But the Pope, on whom thy" 

Kingdom depended as a Fief, being diſſatisſied with ths 
Manfred, offer d the ſame to Charles Earl of Anja 

Brother of Lewis IK. King of France, which he having ME 

4261, accepred of, was crowned at Rome, with condition, her 

that he ſhould pay to the Pope 8000 Ounces of Gold, -2 

make a yearly preſent of a White Horſe,as an acknow.þ** 

ledgmenr.; and if he was choſen Emperour, that he 18. 

ſhould hot unite that Kingdom with the Empire; de] Md 

Pope being unwilling to have any one more powerful 

than himſelf in alhy. Charles thereupon vanquiſid J A. 

Manfred, and having murther'd him and his Children, |: 

took poſſeſſion of the Kingdom. The young Conradi] P! 

Duke of Swabia, came with an Army to recover the 

Kingdom, which was his Inheritance, from his Grand 

| father, but having been overthrown in a Bartle near lets 

1268. the Lake of Celano, was made a Priſoner, and in the] **. 

Year next following, had his Head cut off at Nom [all 

by the Inſtigation of the Pope, who heing ask d by er 

Charles, Mpat he had beſt to do with his Priſoner? au. three 

ſwer d, Vita Conradini, mors Caroli; Mors Conradin, 

vita Carols ; i. e. The Life of Conradin is the Death] Nes 

Charles; The Death of Conradin the Life of Charles nat 

And as by the Death of this young Prince was extit-þ bon 

guiſhed the Noble Race of the Dukes of Swabia, ſo 

this Charles laid the firſt Pretenſions of Fance to the 8 0 

Kingdom of Naples. In the mean while, King Lem] Perle 

being not ſatisſied with his former unfortunate Exped. 151 

An unfirtu- tion againſt the Infidels, reſolved to try again his For- 

nare Expediti- tune againſt Tunis, either becauſe he found, that ths * 


* — place lay very convenient for his Brother's Kingdom al 
Sicily, or becauſe he hoped thereby to open a way fot 1 
the Conqueſt of Egypt, without which, all the Expe — 
ditions into the Holy Land, were like to prove ineffectu- - 


al. Bur in this Siege he loſt a great part of his Army be 
by Sickneſs, and he died himſelf chere in the Year f 4 w 
| ro 
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rom a younger Son of this Lewis IN. = from Robers IX 
tl of Clairmont, ſprang the Bourbon Family, which | 
ow ſways the Scepter of France, + 5 


ce be 
Ut 
ory. 


nal 6, s. His Son Philip drnamed the Hardy ſucceeded Philipthe 


[tim under whoſe Reign that conſiderable Earldom of ,. 
N15 Thlouſe was united to the Crown of France, Alfonſus 
i. don of Lewis IX. who had married the only Heireſs of 
* his Country, happening to die without Iſſue, in an 
„ (Expedition into Africa. Under the Reign alſo of this 
Ln, King fell out the ſo much celebrated Sicilian Veſpers, The Sicilian 
bn, whereby all the French were at one blow extirpated . 
lf aut of Sicily, The Buſineſs was thus; Some French. 
ch n had raviſh'd the Wife of John of Porchyta, born 
eln Salerno, who enflam'd with Revenge, did ſeek for 
hid of Pieter King of Arragon, hoping, by his Aſſiſtance, 
rf | drive Charles out of Sicily: the Sicilians alſo being 
FO 03! averſe to the French, who had, committed great 
ren, | Outrages in that Kingdom, Pope Nicholas V. lent a 
being hand, who ſtood in fear of the Power of 
charles; as did alſo Michael Paleologus the Conftanti- 
nd. | wpolitay Emperour, becauſe Charles had made ſome 
Fretenfions ro that Empire, John therefore, diſguis'd 
te Ina Monks Ha bit, travell d about from _ to place, 
il he had brought his Defign ro Perfection. It was 
ert to a Miracle that the Deſign was nor betray'd in 
bree years time, it having been ſo long a forming in ſe- 
reral places, Ar laſt it was put in Execution, it being 1282. 
breed upon, that in the ſecond Holy-day in Eaſter, at 
Jes tat very time when the Bells rung in to the Veſpers, all 
the French throughout the whole Kingdom of Sicily 
+ ſhould be maſſacred at once, which was done accord- 
rhe | ugly, within two hours time with great Barbarity, no 
271 ferſon having been ſpared in the Maſſacre. Which be- 
d. ing done, Pieter King of Arragon poſſeſs d himſelf of 
37. | ae Kingdom of Sicily. And, though the Pope order d 
his} to Croiſade to be preached up againſt Pieter, and de- 
of | cared Charles, the ſecond Son of Philip King of Arra - 
orf den, and this Philip marched with a great Army to put 
" lis Son into poſſeſſion, yet ir did prove labour in vain, 
u. and Philip died in the Year 1285. His Son and Succeſ- 
ny four Philip ſirnamed the Handſome, upon ſome frivolous philip ihe 
0 kretences, began a War with the Engls/þ, taking _ Hardſome. 
| Ot : them 


176 Ari Hutroduction to the 
7 1492. them the City of Bpprdeaux, and the greateſt part of 
Aquitain, which however they ſoon after recover d by 
vertue of a Peace concluded betwixt them. Not l 
He bas 311 after he attack d the Earl of Flanders, who, by the In. 
Succeſs in ſtigation of the Engliſi, had enter'd into a Confeder 
Flanders with a great many neighbouring Lords againſt hi, 
from whom he took moſt of his ftrong Holds. But the 
Flemings, being ſoon tired with the Inſolencies commiz 
ted by the French, cut in pieces the French Garrifong; 
whereupon the King ſent an Army under the Com. 
| mand of Robert Earl of Artois, to reduce them to Obe. 
1302, dience; but he was defeated near Courtray, there being 
20000 French ſlain upon the ſpot, which happenel 
chiefly by a Misfortune, that the Cavalry was mille 
into a mooriſh. Ground. It is related, that the Fleming 
1304. 8% above 8000. gilt Spurs as a Booty from the Front, 
And though after wards there were 25000 killed of the 
Flemings, yet they quickly recallecting themſelves, raiſed 
an ther Army of.60000 Men, and obliged the King, by 
a Peace made hetw¾ixt them, to reſtore them to their an- 
cient State. This King Philip alſo, with conſent of the 
Hejwpreſ'd Pope, iuppreſs d the rich Order of the Knights Templen, 
te Templers. and died in the Vear 1314. Whom ſucceeded his three 
Sons, each in his turn, who all died without Iſſue, and 


z 1 X. firnamed Hutin, died in the Year 1316 ; whoſe 
ow the Brother Philip firnamed the Tail, had a Conteſt for tie 
*,._ Crown with his deceaſed Brother's Daughter Jaan, ſhe 
Burgundy, but it was determined in favour of Philip 
by vertue of the Salick Law. Under this King the 
Few, were baniſh'd our of France, they having been 
accuſed of poiſoning the Fountains. He died in the Vea 


ſirnamed the Handſome, under whoſe Reign all che 
upon the People, were baniſhed the Kingdom. A Wat 
allo was begun in Aquitain againſt the Engliſh, but 
theſe Differences were quickly compoſed by rhe Inter- 


in the Lear 1328. 


24 


Lewis x. without doing any thing of moment. The eldeſt, Lew | 


being ſupported by her Mother's Brother, the Duke of 


Charles IV. 1322. Him ſucceeded the third Brother Charles IV. 
Italians and Lombards, who being Uſurers, did exact 


ceſſion of Queen 1/abella, Siſter of Charles. He died | 


Homage, to lay aſide his Crown, Scepter, and Spurs. 


ons concerning the County of Artois, did ſtir up King 


In the Year 1336. the Engliſh began to make War Har with 


ed by ſeveral Truces; till at laſt Edward landed wich 


making ſoon after his Retreat through Picardy towards 

Flanders, was overtaken by Philip near Albeville; 

where a bloody Battel was fought betwixt them. The 

French Forces being extreamly tir'd by a long March, Bartel near 

dave the Engliſp an eaſier Victory, Beſides this, ſome Ciecy- 
N ü Genoeſe 
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6. 9. After the Death of this King, France was for a Philip of va- 
great many years together torn in pieces by very unfor- * | 
tunate and bloody Wars, which had almoſt prov'd fatal 
to this Kingdom: For a Conteſt aroſe about the Suc- Hi, Title con- 
ceſſion, berwixt Philip of Valors, Philip the Handſom's _ « =_ 
Brother's Son, and Edward III. King of England, the England. ard 
above-mention'd Philip the Handſom's Daughter's Son, en what 
The former pretended a Right by virtue of the Salick Sn. 
Law, Which excludes the Females from the Succeſſion : 
But the latter, tho he did not deny the Salick Law, yer 
did he alledge, That this Law did nor bar from. the 
ducceſſion the Sons born of the King's Daugther's. And 
it was certain, that he was nearer a kin to the deceaſed 
King than Philip, neither could any Precedent be brought 
where a Son of the King's Daughter had been excluded 
from the Succeſſion to admit his Brother's Son: Yer the 
Eſtates of France declared for Philip, partly upon the 
perſuaſion of Robert Earl of Artois, partly becauſe they 
were unwilling to depend on England. And tho' King 
Edward did diſſemble at firſt, this Affront, and came in | 
Perſon to do Homage to Philip for his Provinces which 
he was poſſeſs d of in France; yet not long after he be- 
gan to ſhow his Reſentment, the French having obliged 
him at the time when he perform'd the Ceremony of 


Beſides, the States of England did perſuade him nor ſo 
eaſily te let fall his Pretenſions, and Robert Earl of Ar- 
toi, being fallen out with Philip about ſome Pretenſi- 


Edward to undetake a War againſt France. In the 
mean time while Philip had defeated rhe Flemings , 
who were riſen in Rebellion againſt that Earl, to thar I 
degree, that of 16000 Men not one eſcaped the Sword. 


againſt" France, which was carried on for ſome Years £281n% | 
with equal Advantage on both fides, and was interrupt- = 


an Army in Normandy, and out braving the French, 
approach'd to the very Gates of Paris. But Edward 


This Victory is the more remarkable, becauſe ( ac- | 


The Engliſh 
tale Calais. 
1347. 
Pauphine 
annexed to 
France, 


1349. 


Philip intro- 
duc d the 
Gabel. 


An Introduction to the 


Genoeſe Foot retreated immediately, their Bows having 
been rendred uſeleſs by the rainy Weather; which the 


Duke d Alenzon perceiving , and thinking it to have 


been done by Treachery, fell with a Body of Horſe in 
among them, which cauſed the firſt Confuſion. The 
Engliſh alſo made uſe of four or five Pieces of great 
Cannon againſt the French, which being never ſeen be. 
fore in France, cauſed a great Terror in the French 
Army. Several French Lords alſo being not well {a 
tisfied with the King, were glad to ſee him defeated, 


cording to the French Hiſtorians) the Engliſh wete 
not above 24000 ſtrong, whereas the French were 
above 100000, Out of which number 30000 Foot Sol- 


diers were ſlain, and 1200 Horſe-men, amongſt whom 
was the King of Bohemia, This King, though he was 
blind, yet charg'd the Enemy on Horſe-back berwixt 


two of his Friends, who had ry'd his Horſe to theirs, | , 
and they were all three found dead rogether. The | 
next day there was a great Slaughter made among ſome 


French Troops, who not knowing what had pa Sd the 
day before, were on their March to joyn the 
Camp. After this Battel the Engliſh took Calau, Philip 
having in vain attempted its Relief with 15000 Men. 
This unfortunate King, however, received this one 
Comfort, That the Dukedom of -Dauphine was an- 


nexed ro the Crown of France, by a Gift of Hubert the | 
laſt Duke, with Condition, that the eldeſt Son of rhe | 


Kings of France ſhould bear the Title of Dauphine. 
This Hubert having conceived a mortal hatred againſt 


the then Earl of Savoy had before put himſelf under | 


the Protection of France ; bur when afterwards by an 
unfortunate Accident he kill'd his only Son, he re. 
tird into a Monaſtery, giving to the King of France 
the Poſſeſſion of his Country. This King Philip allo 


bought Rouſſilion and Montpelier, and was the firſt who 
impoſed that ſo much abominared Tax in France upon 


Salt, called the Gabel, whereby the Subjects are 
oblig'd ro pay for the Sun and Sea Warer ar ſo dear a 
rate. Wherefore King Edward uſed to call him in 
jeſt, The Author of the Salick Law. He died in the 

ear 1356. Nn 


French | 
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8. 10. His Sqn and Succeſſor, ohn, was more unfor John n forfus 


unate in his Wars againſt the Engliſh than his Father. 


| For the Truce being expir'd , the War began afreſh, 


wherein Prince Edward made an Inrode with 12000 
Men our of Aquitain, deſtroying all round abour him ; 
King John intending to cut off his Retreat, overtook 
him with all his Forces near Maupertun, two Leagues 


nate in his- 
Mar againſt 
the Engliſh, 


from Poz&zers. The Prince offered the King Satisfacti- — 1 
0¹ « * 


on for the Damage ſuſtained , which he refuſing to ac- 
cept of, attack d Prince Edward in his advantageous 
Poſt, he being ſurrounded with Hedges and Vineyards; 
but the Engliſh, by the help of their Bows, ſoon broke 
through his Van-guard, and afterwards the whole Army, 
which conſiſted of 50000 Men, put them in Diſorder, 
killing upon the Spot (as it is related by the French Hi- 
forians) 6060 French, amongſt whom were 1200 Gen- 
tlemen, the King and his youngeſt Son were both made 


Priſoners; the three eldeſt had the good Fortune to 
eſcape. During the Father's Impriſonment, Charles, the 
| Dauphine, took upon him the Adminiſtration of Affairs, 
but the 2305 which had been ſorely oppreſs d hitherto, 


being un w 


awullling to obey it, cauſed great Diſorders in 
the Kingdom. The Peaſants riſe up againſt the Nobili- 


| ty, and the Citizens of Paris made heavy Complaints. 


The Soldiers for want of Pay lived at Diſcretion, and 
made a miſerable Havock in the Country ; Charles of 
Navarre added Fuel to the Fire, in hopes to make his 


own Advantage by theſe rroubleſome Times, and did 
not ſtick ro make Pretenſions ro the Crown; yet Mat- 


ters were compoſed with him ar laſt. And the Eſtates 


of France refuſing to accept of ſuch Conditions as were 


propoled by the Engliſh, the King of England enter'd 
France with a great Army, and over- run the greateſt 
5 of it, yet could not make himſelf Maſter of any 

tify'd place. Then a Peace was concluded at Bre- 
tim, a League from Chartres; by virtue of which the 


French were to ſurrender to the Engliſh beſides what 


they were poſſeſs d of before, Poictou, Xaintonge, Ro- 
chele, Pas d Auinu, Angoumou, Perigord, Limaſin, Quer- 
9 Agenoy , and Bigorre, with the Sovereignty over 
them; beſides this, Calax, and the Counties d' Oye , 


Guiſnes, and Ponthieu, and three Millions of Livres, 


1356. 


28 2 Ranſom for the King's Perſon. This Peace was 4 diſhmour? 
very hard for France, and continued not long. King able Peace te 


trance. 
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1360. 


1364. 


Charles the 
Wiſe. 
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John, forc'd by Neceſſity, was oblig'd' to do another 


thing little becoming his Grandeur, for he fold his 
Daughter to Galeas, Viſcount of Milan, for 600099 
Crowns, giving her in Marriage to the ſaid Viſcount 
This King preſented his youngeſt Son Philip, ſirnamed 
The Harty, with the Dukedom of Burgundy, it being 
vacant by the Death of the laſt Duke. Froim this Ph; 


deſcended the famous Dukes of Burgundy; whoſe Terri. 


rories, at laſt, devolved to the Houſe of Auſtria. This 
King died in England, whither he was gone to make 
Satisfaction for his Son, who being a Hoſtage there had 
made his eſcape. Some ſay, that he went to ſee a Lady 
there, with whom he was much in Love. 


S. II. King John was ſucceeded by his Son Charles . 
ſirnamed The Viſe, who prudently made amends for 
the Raſhneſs of his Grand- father and Father, never en- 
gaging himſelf in Barrels with the Eng/i/Þ, but by pro- 


tracting the War and ſecret Intrigues, endeavoured to 


tire out their Courage. The disbanded Soldiers had 
murineer'd, and were become fo Inſolent, that no body 
durſt oppoſe them. Theſe he ſent into Spain, where 
Pieter, firnamed The Cruel, and Henry I. fought for the 
Crown of "Caſtile. Theſe' Forces had put the Pope in 
fach à fear, that in their March he preſented them with 
200000 Livres, and a good ſtore of Indulgences, to di- 
vert them thereby from taking their way near Avignon. 


Prince Edward alſo engaged himſelf in this War, but 


at Bretiphy was of no force, fince the Engliſh had not 


got fothing by it but a ſickly Body, and great want of 
Money. Wherefore he pretending to lay a Tax upon 
his Subjects in Guienne, to pay off his Soldiers, they 
complained thereof to the King of France; who having 
well prepared himſelf, and being inform'd that the 


= 
_ 


Prince languiſhed under a mortal Diſeaſe, ſummon 


him to appear in Paris, pretending, that the Peace made 


performed the Conditions, and had ſince that time 
committed Hoſtilities, wherefore he inſiſted upon bs 
former Right of Sovereignty over Aquitain, And 


Prince Edward having ſent him a diſdainful Anſwer, 


He declaves 
War againſt 

the Evgliſh, 
| SS; 35s 


King Charles denounced War againſt the Enpliſh. & 
pour many Faft-days and Proceſſions were kept by the 

ing's Oider in France; and the Prieſts made it theit 
buſineſs to repreſent the Juſtice of the King's Ca 
i ' . al 
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and the Injuſtice of the Engliſb to the People. By this 
way he inſinuated himſelf inro the Favour of the French 
that lived under the Engliſb Juriſdiction , and perſuad- 
ed his own Subjects to be more free in paying their 
Taxes. The Arch-Biſhop of Tholonſe alone did, by his 
cunning Perſuaſions, bring over to his Party above fifty 
Cities and ſtrong Caſtles. The Conſtable Bertrand du 
Gueſolin did alſo great miſchief to the Engliſh with ſmall 
Parties, and worſted them not only in ſeveral Rencoun- 
ters, bur alſo beat them out of Perigord and Limoſin: 
But in Guienne, eſpecially, the Engliſh Affairs were in 
1 bad Condition, after the Spaniſh Fleet, which was 
ſent to the Aſſiſtance of the French, by Henry, King of 
Caſtile, had ruin'd the Engliſh near Rochelle. After 
which exploit Poitiers was taken from them, and Ro- 
chele upon very advantageous Conditions, ſurrender d 
ir ſelf to the King of Fance. And King Edward being 
detained by contrary Winds, not being able to bring 
over timely Relief, Xaintonge, Angoumos, and ſome 
other places followed the Example of the former. The 


Engliſb, not long after, with an Army of 30000 Men, 


marched from Calas croſs the Country as far as Guienne, 
ravaging and plundering by the way where-ever they 
came, yer would Charles never hazard a Battel with 
them, but contented himſelf ro annoy them with Skir- 
miſhes, whereby he did them conſiderable. Miſchief. 
The Pope, in the mean while , labour'd hard ro make 
Peace betwixt theſe two Crowns, but King Edward hap- 
pening to die about that time, King Charles took hold 
of this Opportunity, and attacking the Engliſh with five 


their King, being alſo peſter d with the Plague, and 
the War with the Scozs, were not in a Capacity to ſend 
lufficient Relief: Yer this King miſcarried in his Enter- 
prize againſt Britainy. In the year 1379, the Emperor, 
Charles IV. came to viſit him in Para, where he conſti- 


tuted the Dauphine a perpetual Vicar of the Empire in 


Dauphine: And ever ſince ſay the Fench, the German 
Emperors never did pretend to any thing in Dauphine, 
10 in the Kingdom of Arelat. He died in the Vear 
1380. 


N 3 8. 12. 


Death of Ed- 
£ : ward, Charles 
ſeveral Armies at one time, took all from them but Ca- arracks the 

las, Bourdeaux , and Bayonne in Guienne, and Cherbury Engli with 


in Normandy, The Engliſh, during the Minority of A. 
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Charles VI. 


1384. 


. 1282. 
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S. 12. Now we are come to that moſt unfortunzte 
Reign of Charles VI. at the very beginning of which 
one of the main occaſions of Miſchief to France was 
That Foan, Queen of Naples, ſtanding in fear of Ch 
de Duraz, did adopt Lewis, Duke of Anjou, declaring 
him Heir of that Kingdom. The Duke willingly ac. 
cep:ing of her Offer, raiſed, in her behalf, an Army of 
30000 Horſe, having employed thereunto the Treaſure 
leſt by Charles V. which he had got clandeſtinely into 
his Poſſeſſion. With this Army he made himſelf Mz. 
ſter of Provence, which then belong d to Joan. And 
tho in the mean time Charles de Durax having killd 
Joan, had made himſelf Maſter of the Kingdom; the 


Duke of Anjou, nevertheleſs, purſued his intended Ex. 


pedition, but was by continual Marches, and the Cun- 


ning of Charles, led about and tir'd to that degree, that | 


he died in great Miſery, very few of ſo great an Army 
having had the good fortune to return into France, 
The People alſo were generally much diſſatisfy d at the 
beginning, becauſe thoſe who had the Tuition of the 
King, to curry Favour with the People, had promiſed 
an abatement of the heavy Taxes. Bur the ſame being 
nor long after again introduc'd, augmented and devour- 
ed by the Courtiers, great Troubles and Inſurrections 
aroſe , both in Paris, and other Places. In the mean 
while, the Flemings had carried themſelves inſolenti) 
towards their Lord, who calling to his Aſſiſtance the 
French, they kill d 40000 Flemings, together with their 
General Arteville. The general Diſſatisfaction of the 
People was much increaſed afterward, when a great 
Sum of Money was employed upon an Expedition 
againſt England, which proving fruitleſs, both the Mo- 


Tee firſt riſe ney and Men were loſt. Lewis, Duke of Orleans, Bro- 


of the French ther 
Pretenſion up- 


ox Milan, 
1389. 


of this King Charles, married Valentina, the 
Daughter of John Galeacius, Viſcount of Milan, with 
this Condition, That he ſhould receive immediately, 
as a Dowry, not only a great Treaſure of Money and 
| ming, bur alſo rhe County of 47; and in cafe her 
Father ſhould die without Iſſue, rhe whole Country 


ſhould be devolved on Valentina and her Children, 


which Contract has not only furniſhed France with a 
Pretenſion to Milan, but alſo has been the occaſion of 
great Calamities. After this, another Misfortune hap- 
pen'd to France, for the King, whole Brain was m__ 
* | tily 


as . 00 2 po 3 = 22 =3 


ily weakned by Debaucheries in his younger Years, as 

he was travelling in Britainy, fell upon a ſudden Di- 
traction, cauſed, partly by the great Hear, which was me King falls 
then in the Month of Auguſt; partly, becauſe, as tis nder an A- 
reported , a tall black Man appear d to him, who, —_— f 
topping his Horſe by the Bridle, ſaid, Stop King, whi- 

ther will you go? you are betrayd. Soon after, a Page 

being fallen aſleep, let the Point of his Lance drop up- 

on the Head-piece of him who rid juſt before the King, 

which the King being extreamly furpriz'd ar, interprer- 

ed it as directed againſt him. And tho' this Madneſs 

did ceaſe afterwards, yet was his Underſtanding much 

impair d, and the Firs would return by intervals. This 

unhappy Accident was the occaſion of that fatal Con- 

teſt concerning the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom 

(which the King was incapable of) berwixt Lewis, 

Duke of Orleans, the King's Brother, and Philip, Duke 

of Burgundy, his Unkle. The firſt claim'd it on the 

account of Proximity of Blood; the latter on account 

of his Age and Experience. The latter was moſt ap- 

prov'd of by the Eſtates, who declar d him Regent; 

yet the Duke of Orleans, by making new Intrigues, 

fill endeavour'd to make himſelf the Head of the King- 

dom, which cauſed pernicious Factions in the Court. 

And though the Duke of Burgundy died, his Son, Fobn, 

purſuing his Father's Pretenſions, the Hatred ſo in- | 
creaſed betwixt both Parties, that notwithſtanding the 1404. 
Reconciliation made betwixt them, the Duke of Bur- 

gundy caus'd the Duke of Orleans to be murther'd by Ne puke f 
ſome Ruffians, at Night, in the Streets of Pars. And Orleans aſaſ- 
tho' the Duke of Burgundy, afrer having made away his ſnares — 
Rival, and forc'd a Pardon from the King, was now — — ſh 
the only Man in the Court, yet were the Animoſities 
berwixt the Duke of Burgundy, and the Sons of the 

murther d Duke of Orleans, not extinguiſh'd thereby, 

which divided the whole Kingdom into two Factions, 

one ſiding with the Burgundi an, the other with the Fa- 

mily of Orleans, and occaſion d barbarous Murthers, 
Devaſtarions, and ſuch other Calamities, which are the 

common Products of Civil Commotions. Ar laſt, the Ne Englim 
Burgundian Faction was brought very low by the King *«& ada 
and his Party. But rhe Engliſp having obſerv'd the 5-36: aq 
inteſtine Diviſions in France, landed in Normandy with 1413. 


a great Army, and took Harfleur : But being exrreamly 
| My. weakened 


Batte! ef A- 
gincourt. 
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weaken d, both in the Siege, and by Sickneſs, they x. 
ſolv d to retreat towards Calau. In the mean while, th, 
French had got together an Army which was four times 
ſtronger than the Engliſp, which mer them near Apin: 
court, a Village in the County of St. Poll, where a By. 
tel being fought betwixt them, 6000 French were kil/ 
upon the Spor, and a grear number raken Priſoners 
among whom were a great many Perſons of Qualiy, 
(The Engliſh Hiſtorians make this Defeat much greater 
it being rarely to be obſerv'd, that the Hiſtorians of two 
Nations, who are at Enmity, agree in their Relations) 
Yer the Engliſh being extreamly tir'd could not purſue 
the Victory. In the mean time, the Invaſion made by 
a Foreign Enemy did in no ways diminiſh the Inteſtine 
Divifions, but rather augmented them: For the Duke 


of Burgundy perceiving his Party in France to decline, 


began tre favour the Engliſp, who, in the Year next 
following , landed again in Normandy, and had great 
Succeſs. Ar laſt the Queen, who had hitherto had a 
ſhare in the Government, added Fuel to the Fire: For 


the Conſtable d Armagnac having now the ſole Admini- 


ſtration of Affairs, and being only balanc'd by the Au. 
thority of the Queen, took an opportunity, by the free 
Converſation of the Queen, to pur ſuch a Jealouſy in 
the King's Head, thar with the Conſent of Charles, the 
Dauphine, ſhe was baniſh'd rhe Court. Which ſo in- 
cens'd the 3 „that ſhe having conceiv d an impla- 
cable Hatred againſt her Son, ſided with the Duke of 
Burgundy, whoſe Party was thereby greatly ſtrengthend. 
Thus commenc'd the Inteſtine Wars, wherein both 


Parties were ſo exaſperared againſt one another, that 


they had little regard to the great Succels of the Em- 


1419. 


The Duke of 
Burgundy 
aſſaſſinated. 


liſh, who, in the mean time conquer'd all Nor mand) 
and Roan it ſelf. The Dauphine intending ar one blow 
ro root out the Evil of theſe Inteſtine Commotions, 
cunningly invited the Duke of Burgundy to come to an 
Agreement with him, when at their ſecond meeting at 
Monterau, he cauſed him to be kill'd. But this ſtroke 
had a quite contrary effect: For the generality of the 
Nation abominated the Fact, and the 88 took from 
hence an opportunity totally to tuin her Son, and to 
exclude him from the Succeſſion. Wherefore, entring 
into a League with the murther'd Duke's Son, Philip, 
a Peace was concluded with Henry V. King of wt] 

5% and, 
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ind : by virtue of which, he was to marry Catherine ; 
de Daughter of Charles VI. and during his Life to be 
-oent of France, and after his Death, to be pur into 


; 


el Poſſeflion of the Crown of France; That both 


he Crowns of France and England ſhould be united, 


jet that ch Kingdom ſhould be ruled according to its. 


wn Laws. Beſides this, a Sentence was, pronounc'd 


zgainſt the Dauphine in Pars, That by reaſon of the 
Murcher committed by him upon the Duke of Burgundy, 
be was declar d incapable of the Crown, and that he 
ſor ever ſhould be baniſh'd the Kingdom. He N 
om this Sentence to God and his Sword, and ſer his 
Court up at Poictiers, ſo thar at that time there were in 
France two Governments and two Courts, but the Af- 
fairs of the Dauphine were in a very ill Condition, very 
ew of the Provinces ſiding with him; thoſe that did, 
where Anjou, Poictou, Tours, Auvergne, Berry, and Lan- 
zuedock, bur all of them mightily exhauſted of Money. 
But it was happy for him, that the brave King Henry V. 
died in the very Flower of his Age and good Fortune, 
15 likewiſe did, not long after, Charles VI. whoſe Life 
(by the Infirmities of his Mind, being incapable of go- 
verning the Kingdom) had greatly obſtructed the Wel- 
fate of the Kingdom. 


1422. 


g. 13. Charles VII. whom we hitherto babe call'd Charles vll. 


The Dauphine , cauſed himſelf, immediately after his 
Father's Death, to be proclaim'd King, with rhe Aſſi- 
ſtance of the braveſt among the French, nevertheleſs his 
Affairs ar the beginning were under very ill Circum- 
ſtances : For the Duke of Bedford, who was conſtituted 
Regent in France, having cauſed young Henry VI. of 
England, to be proclaim'd King of France in Pars, in 
Conjunction with the Dukes of Burgundy and Britainy, 
i'd all the ways to expel him quite out of France. 
His Forces were ſeveral times miſerably beaten by the 
Enzlijk, the greateſt part of the Cities abandon'd him, 
ſo that the Erpliſh uled to call him, in Derifion, The 
King of Bourges, becauſe he commonly uſed to reſide 
there. He was ar laſt become ſo Poor, that he rarely 
could Dine in Publick , and it was obſerv'd, that one 
me he had nothing for Dinner, but a piece of roaſted 
Mutton, and a Couple of Fowls. Beſides this, moſt 
of the great Men about him being diffatify'd with 

af | OY "2" 


Henry VI. of 
England, pro- 
claim d King 
of France. 
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M ſunder- 
Panding be- 
zwixt the 
Engliſh and 
the Duke of 
Burgundy, 
the only ad- 
vantage 
Charles had 


It. 
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the ambitious Proceedings of rhe Conſtable Rjchmny 
had left the Court, and were driving on their ow In 
trigues. The only Comfort left to Charles, was tha 
there was a Miſunderſtanding betwixt the Englifh and 
the Duke of Burgundy; elſe, if they had with ther 
joynt Forces vigorouſly attack'd Charles, he, in all 
babiliry could not have held out againſt them, Tj 
occaſion happen d thus; Jaqueline, Counteſs of Heyy, 
gal Holland, Zealand, and Friefland , being divorce 


rom her Husband, John, Duke of Brabant, a Couſin of 


the Duke of Burgundy, was married again to the Duke 
of Glouceſter, Brother of Henry V. The Duke of By. 
Punch taking his Couſin's part, it cauſed great Heart. 

urning betwixt him and the Duke of Glouceſter, The 
Duke of Bedferd endeavour d to appeaſe them, yer 
did the Duke of Burgundy from that time entertain 
Grudge againſt the 0 5 which encreaſed after- 
wards, when the Engliſh refuſed ro put the City of 
Orleans into the Hands of the Duke of Burgundy. This 
City being beſieg d by the Engliſh was reduc'd to th: 
utmoſt Extremiry ; the French, which atrack'd a Con- 
voy which was going to the Engliſh Camp, having been 
entirely beaten : Which Engagement is called Ia jou. 
nee des Haranes, or, the Battel of the Herrings, Charles 
Affairs were then become ſo deſperate, that he had re- 
ſoly'd to retire into Dauphine, when upon a ſudden an 
unlook'd for help was ſent him : For a Country Maid, 
born in Lorraine, whoſe Name was Joan, did pretend 
that ſhe was ſent from God to relieve Orleans, and to 
ſee the King crown'd at Meims. Both which ſhe e&- 
fected, ſtriking thereby great Terror into the Engliſh; 
whereas, on the other ſide, the French being greatly 


 Incouragd by this Succeſs, ſaw their Affairs from 
| henceforward mend every day. Bur this poor Wench 


1431. 


Tie Engliſh 


following the Wars longer, as it ſeems, than ſhe had in 
Commiſſion , was taken Priſoner making a Sally out 
of Campeigne, and being deliver'd to the Engliſh, was 
with great diſhonour burnt as a Witch at Ryan The 
Engliſh , perceiving their Affairs not to go forward 25 
formerly, reſolv'd to give them new Life and Vigour, 
by bringing over the young King Henry, and having 


Powerdeclines him crowned in Pars: And to keep fair with rhe Duke 


in France. 


of Burgundy , they gave him the Counties of Brie and 
Champaigne ; yet all this proved inſufficient, — 
| a 
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War therefore having been thus carried on for ſeveral 
Years only with light Skirmiſhes, both Parties being 
ard our, a Treaty was at laſt propos d by Mediation 


of the Pope at Arras; but the Engliſb rigorouſly inſi- 
ſing upon their Pretenſions, which were very hard, 
they were deſerred by the Duke of Burgundy , who 
made a ſeparate Peace with Charles upon very advanta- 
geous Conditions. There befel alſo the Engliſh another 
Misfortune by the Death of the Duke of Bedford, who 
titherro had adminiſtred the Affairs in France with 
rear Prudence. After this, the Cities of France ſur- 
fender d themſelves one after another to Charles; 
among which was Pars , which ſubmitted it ſelf to its 
natural Lord. But becauſe the Engliſh had made miſe- 
able Havock throughout France, and the French Sol- 
tiers themſelves being ill paid, had committed great 
Depredations, without any Order or Diſcipline, a great 
Famine enſu'd, and afterwards a great Plague. It is 
related that the Wolves did ſnatch the Children out of 
the Streets of the Suburbs of St. Anthony in Parr, The 
War having been thus protracted for a conſiderable 
time, a Truce was concluded for ſome Vears. The 
King, to be rid of the Soldiers, ſent them into Alſace, 
under pretence to diſturb the Council ar Baſil. They 
killed ar once 4000 Swiſs ; but having loſt double the 
number, ſoon after, returned home again. In the 
mean time, the Engliſh were degenerated from their 
former Valour , their Forces were extreamly diminiſh'd 
in France, and the Soldiers for want of Pay had given 
themſelves over ro Plunder. They wanted good Offi- 
cers, their Places were not well provided, and their 
Subjects weary of the Government. England, at home, 
was divided within it ſelf, and the Exgliſh weaken d 
by two Overthrows, which they had received from 
the Scots, Charles therefore having mer with this Op- 
portunity , reſolved to beat the Engliſh at once our of 
France, He took, for a Pretence of the War, that 
they had broken the Truce in Britainy, and with the 
Scots; and attacking them with great Vigour in ſeveral 
places at once, he drove them, within the ſpace of 


thirteen Months, out of Normandy. The next. Year He drives the 


after he bad ſurrender d them Aquizain , Bayonne being 
the laſt place, ſurrender d it ſelf ; ſo that the Engliſh 


and 


Engliſh out of 
France. 1449 


lad nothing left on the Continent of France, but Calas 1451. 
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and the County of Guines; Bourdeaux ſoon afier x. 
volted from the French, and ſought for Aid of the By by 
liſh, but the brave Talbot having been kill'd in an . gr 

agement, it was retaken and re- united to the Hen 8 

Crown, after it had been 300 Years in the Pofſegy, th 

1452. of the Engliſh. Thus did this King re- unitè the ma. 
| led Kingdom , having expell'd the Engl out of it - 
Bowels. Nevertheleſs he did not entirely enjoy the W 
Fruits of his good Fortune, living at variance vu 

his Son, who for the ſpace of thirteen Years cam 1 

not to Court. And being ar laſt perſuaded, tha : 

Deſign was formed againſt his Life, ir fo diſturbd 0 

1461. him, that for fear of being poiſoned , he ſtarved him. 5 
ſelf, | | . 
Lewis 1; S8. 14. Him ſucceeded his Son, Lewis XI. a un. mn 
ning, reſolute, and malicious Prince, who laid the fit 4 
Foundation of the abſolure Power ſince exerciſed by the 6 
Kings of France, whereas formerly the Royal Power a 
was kept under by the Authority of the Great Men of W 
the Kingdom. He began with reforming his Cour Wl 13 
Ke reduces and Miniſters according to his Pleaſure : Of which the be 
the exceſſive Great Men of the Kingdom foreſeeing the Conſequence, Wl „, 
— e they enter d into a League, which they call'd, La L 1 
| A League a- du bien public, the League for the publick good ; where Wl in 
gainſt lim. with they pretended to defend the Publick againit te , 
Z | King's Arbitrary Proceedings. Among theſe were the i y 
Dukes of Burgundy and Britainy, who were willing to * 
keep the King within Bounds. In the Year 1465, 0 
Charles, the young Duke of Burgundy , enter d Franc if y 
with an Army , and foughr a Barrel with the King near 1 
Miontlehery, wherein the Advantage was near equal; I an 
bur, becauſe the King retreated a little backwards, tbe Wi 11 

Night following, the Duke of Burgundy pretended to 

have gained the Victory, which pur him upon tho: 
Enterpriſes which afterwards coſt him his Life. Ti of 
| King extricated himſelf with a great deal of Cunning an 
Tre King's out of this danger, for he releaſed the Taxes, and wit vi 
* great Promiſes and fine Words appeaſed the People, al I in. 
5 which as ſoon as the Danger was paſs'd, he revołk da n 
pleaſure. To diſſolve the Knot of this Faction, he hi 
made Diviſions betwixt rhe moſt powerful, the bravet WI vi, 
he brought over to his fide by giving them parcicula MW of 
Advantages, the reſt he ruin'd by his Policy, — by 
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by bribing their Friends and Servants. , And, bein in 


189 


great want of Money, he borrow'd great Sums of his 


Fervants, and ſuch as refuſed to lend, were put out of 
'heir Employments: Which, tis ſaid, gave the firſt oc- 


caGon, that the Offices were afterwards ſold in France. The Original 


Bur the Duke of Burgundy perſiſted in his Oppoſition , 9 — 7 


ling the 


who had in the Year 1468. hem'd him in at Peronne, France. 


which danger he however eſcaped. At laſt Lews was 
id of this his troubleſome Enemy , who had laid fo 


many Deſigns againſt him, he being kill'd by the Si, pute of Bus: 
near Nancy. Lewa taking advantage of the great gundy /ain. 


Confuſion , which was occaſioned by the Death of the 
Duke in that Country, took Poſſeſſion of the Dukedom 
of Burgundy, und er pretext that the ſame was an Appa- 
nage, and brought over to his ſide the Cities ſituated 
on the River Soam, which had been under the Juriſdi- 
tion of Charles. It was generally believ'd, that Lew, 
by way of Marriage, might eaſily have annexed the 
whole Inheritance of this Duke unto, France, if he had 


nor conceived ſuch an implacable hatred againſt this 
Houſe, that he was reſolved to ruin it. Two Years 


before the Death of the Duke of Burgundy , King Ed- 
ward IV. landed with a great Army in France, whom 


Lewz with Preſents and fair Promiſes perſuaded to re- 


turn home again: He united ro the Crown Provence, 


1427. 


Anjou, and Muns, having obtained the ſame by the laſt 


Will and Teſtament of Charles d Anjou, Count de Maine, 
who was the laſt Male-Heir of the Houſe of Anjou; 
notwithſtanding that Rene, Duke of Lorraine, Son of 


Ipland d Anjou 1 0 a Right to the ſame by his 


Mother's ſide. In his latter days he lived miſerably, 
and grew ridiculons, being in continual fear of Death. 
He died in the Year 1483. "1 


6. 15. His Son Charles VIII. had at the beginning Ty vin. 


of his Reign, his Hands full with the Duke of Britain, 
and was marching with an Army to unite that Pro- 
rince by main force to the Crown. But underſtanding 
that Maximilian of Auſtria, had concluded a Match be- 
twixt Anna, the only Heireſs of this Dukedom and 
himſelf ; the French King did think it no ways ad- 
viſeable to let ſuch a delicious Morſel fall to the ſhare 
of the Houſe of Auſtria , but obliged the Bride), partly 
by force, partly by fair words, to renounce Maximi- 


FT 


1 growing Power of France, and therefore with a grey 


—_ 
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lian, and to be married to himſelf, whereby this Cour: 
Britain ani try was united to France. And tho Henry VII King 
ted to France. of Enpland , did nor look with a good Eye upon tþ 
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* 


Army beſieged Boulogne, yet in conſideration of a 200d 

Sum of Money, he was prevail'd upon to return home 

again ; peril, ſince Maximilian (who had received 

a double Affront from Charles, who had not only taken 

his Bride from him, bur alſo had ſent back his Daugh- 

ter Margaret, which was promiſe] to him in Marriage) 

did not join his Forces with him according to Apree- 

ment. Maximilian took Arras and St. Omer, bur be. 

ing not able to go further, he conſented that his Son 

Philip, Lord of the Netherlands, might make a Truce 

with Charles. On the other fide, Charles gave to R 

dinand the Catholick, the Counties of Rouſſilion and Cy. 

dagne , ſome ſay, to engage him thereby nor to oppoſe 

his intended Expedition againſt Naples. Others (ay, 

That Ferdinand corrupted Charles's Confeſſor, to per. 

ſuade him, that he ſhould reſtore that Country to is 

Lawful Sovereign. France being thus by the Union 

with Britainy become an entire Kingdom, it began tg 

contrive how. to obtain the Sovereignty over 1:4, 

e Expediti- Charles had a Pretenſion, "becauſe the Right and Title 
en to Naples, of the Family of Anjou and Naples, was by the Death 
and the Fre- of the laſt Duke of Anjou and Earl of Provence, de- 
Fenfons it. volv d to Lewis XI. and conſequently to himſelf, But 
this young King received the greateſt Encouragement 

from Lewis, ſurnamed Morus; or The Black, Duke of 

Milan, who, having Tuition of his Nephew , Fobn 

Galeas, the true Heir of this Dukedom, but a weak 

Prince, had under that pretence made himſelf Maſter 

of the lame. This Duke fearing that he might be put 

out of Poſſeſſion by Ferdinand, King of Naples, whole 

Son 4lphonſo's Daughter 1/abella was married to Joln 

Galea, endeavour'd to give Ferdinand his Hands full 

of Work, that he might not be ar leifure to think of 

him; knowing alſo, that Ferdinand and his Son Alphote 

ſus were much hated by their Subjects for their Tyran 

ny and Impiety: An Expedition was therefore under- 

taken againſt Naples, which prov'd the occaſion of con- 
tinual Miſeries to Tzaly for the ſpace of forty Veats; 
for ſo long it was the Cock-pir for the French, Germans, 
and Spaniards, and at laſt loſt a great part of its _ 
| MM OO ROS Liberty. 
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u. Bt iberty- It ſeem'd to be fatal to Za/y, that the wiſe Charles con- 


ing ng either could or would not prevent this Expe- 
the ee which was deſign d two Years before. Charles 
rea dad ar the beginning all the Succeſs imaginable, for the 
00d lan Troops were in a very ill Condition, and there 


ved 5 ſided with him, the latter declaring Charles, King 
ken ef Naples. King Alphonſus ſtirr d up by his own Con- 
b. cience, abdicated himſelf, transferring all his Right 
Be) and Title upon his Son Ferdinand: But his Forces b. 

e ing ſoon beaten and diſpers d, Charles made his ſolemn 
Entry into Naples with loud Acclamations. Immedi- 
on nely the whole Kingdom ſubmitred ro him, except the 
ice Bi ine of 1/eria , and the Cities of Brundiſi and Gallipoli. 
*- W The Conqueſt of ſo fair Kingdom, and that within 
bre Months time, ftruck a Terror into the Turki/þ 


auer d Naples 


no body who durſt oppoſe him, Florence and the 


14953 


de WM Emperor bimſelf, being in fear at Conſtantinople, 


and Greece being ready ro Rebel as ſoon as the French 
hould Land on that fide. But the Face of Affairs was 
quickly changed; for the French , by their ill be- 
haviour quickly loſt the Favour of the Neapolitans ; 
the King minded nothing but Gaming, and the reſt 
following his Example, were careleſs in maintaining 


a thing o 


dinand of Arragon , Venice, and Milan, enter d into a 
Confederacy, to drive the French our of Tab; 
Charles therefore fearing left his Retreat might be cur 
off, took his way by Land into France, having left 
things but in an indifferent ſtate of Defence in Naples. 
In his March he was mer by the Confederate Army, 
near the River of Taro, where a Battel was 7 in 
which, though there were more kill'd on the Confede- 
tate ſide than of the French, yet he marched forward 
with ſuch Precipitation, as if he had loſt the Battel. 


dom of Naples, to the great Diſhonour of the French, 
who were not able to maintain themſelves there a 
WH Vole Year, of whom very few return'd alive in- 
| - France, Not long after Charles died without 
) ue, bo | | | 
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their Conqueſt, Beſides this, it was look d upon as 1 regue 
Fiuch Conſequence by the reſt of the Princes Italy n 
of Europe, that the Emperor, the Pope, King Fer. '** French. 


Charles was no ſooner returned into France, but Fer- He !oſeth Na; 
dinand ſoon retook, without great Trouble, the King- Pls 


1494. 
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Lew XII F. 16. Him ſucceeded Lew XII. formerly Duke yr 
O!rleans, Who, not to loſe Britain, married Anna, W. 
dow of the late King. He made War ſoon after on 

Milan, pretending a Right to that Dukedom by jj 
Grand-morker's ſide, and having conquer d the fame 
within 21 days, Lewis the Black was forc d to fly with 

1499. his Children and all his Treaſure into Germany. By 
1 the Inhabirants of Milan grew quickly weary of the 
French, their Free Converſation with the Women being 

eſpecially intolerable: to them, and therefore recall 

their Duke, who having got together an Army of Soi 

was joyfully receiv d, and regain d the whole Country, 

except the Caftle 'of Milan, r and the City Of Novara. 

But Lewy ſending timely. Relief, the Duke's Sw;/5 Sol. 

diers refus d to fight agaitiſd the French, ſo that the 

Duke endeavouring to fave himſelf by flight in a com. 

mon Soldiers Habit, was taken Priſoner, and kent 

Ten Years in Priſon;at Loches, where he died. Thus 

| the French got Milan, and the City of Genoua again, 
Re conguers After ſo great Succeſs, Lews began to think of the Ring. 
Naples. dow of Naples: To obtain which, he made a League 
{| with Ferdinand the Catholic, wherein it was agreed, 
1 that they ſhould divide the Kingdom berwixt them, ſo 
| * + - that the French ſnould have for their ſhe re Naples, Ter- 
re de Labour, and Abruzze'; and the Spaniards, Povilt 
1501. and Calabria. Each of them got his ſhare without ary 
great: trouble; Frederick, King of Napies, ſurrendring 
himſelf ro King Lewa, who allowed him a yearly Pen- 
ſion of 3000 Crowns. Bur ſoon after new Differences 
aroſe b etwixt theſe two haughty Nations, concerning 
the Limits; for the French pretended that the! Coun- 
try of Capitanate ( which! is very conſiderable for in 
arg == for Sheep, which are there in great num- 
bers) did belong to Abruzze, whereas the Spaniard 
would have it belong to Poville; and from Words they 
came to Blows; The French, at firſt, had ffomiewha 
Tofe aK an the better; but as ſoon as Gonſalvus de Cordova , that 
cunning + prey broke their firſt Fury, and Leni 
did not ſend ſufficienr Relief, they were as ſhame. 

l fully beaten again out of the Kingdom, as they had 
Wl been before. Lewy endeavoured to revenge himſel 
Wi! upon the "Spaniards in the Vear next following, but 
j 5 though he attack'd them with four ſeveral Armies, jet 
1503. could he not gain any thing upon them: — 
r : 0 
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te made a Peace with Ferdinand, and enter'd into an 
Alliance with him againſt Philip, Son- in Law to Ferdi- 
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„and, wuo having, after the Death of Jabella, taken 
rom him the Kingdom of Caſtile, was upheld by his 


father Maximilian, and back d by Henry, King of Eng- 
und, whole Son had married his Wife's Siſter. In the 


Year 1507. the City of Genoua rebell'd againſt Lewa, 
but was ſoon reduc d to her former Obedience, Then 
he War began afreſh in Traly with the Venetians, who 
being roo much addicted to Self: intereſt, had drawn 
pon themſelves rhe hatred of all their Neighbours , 


The Venetian 
Var. 


having encroached upon every one of them; and Lewa 


eſpecially attributed to them his. loſs of the Kingdom 
of Naples. To humble this proud State, a League was 
concluded at Cambray, betwixt the Emperor, the Pope, 


the King's of France and Spain. Lewy by entering into Lewis juyns i 
; Confederacy with his mortal Enemies, had more re- “ League 


card ro his Paſſion than his Intereſt, it being certain 
tat he might upon all occaſions have truſted ro the 
friendhip of the Venerians. But now he was the firſt 
that fell upon them, and defeated them in a great Barrel 


near Giera 4 Addua, which cauſed ſuch a Terror among 


them, that they left all what they had on the Conti- 
dent, within 20 Days; and if Lews had purſued his 
Victory whilſt they were under this firſt Conſternation, 


the might doubtleſs have pur a period to their Greatneſs. 


But in the mean time that he marched back towards 
Milan, not making tlie beſt of his Victory, they gor 
leiſure to recover themſelves; eſpecially ſince the Em- 
peror, Maæimilian, was not in earneſt againſt tliem, 


againſt them, 


1508. 


1509. 


and Pope Fulius II. was reconciled to them. Nay, in 


the Year 15 10, the Pope, Ferdinand, Henry VIII. and 
the Swiſs Cantons, denounced War againſt Lewa. For 


the Pope could not look with a good Eye upon the & Teague & 
growing Power of France in Italy; Ferdinand feared gainſt Lewis, 


elt Lew, might attack Nap/es ; and Henry being come 
lately to the Crown, was for making himſelf famous 
by ſo great an Undertaking ; the Swiſs were ſet againſt 
rance, becauſe Lews had nor paid them their old Ar- 
rears, and had refuſed to encreaſe their Penſion, not 
becauſe their Demands were extravagant, but becaule 


he would nor be out-brav'd by them. In this War the 


French General, Gaſto de Foix, behaved himſelf very 
pallantly 5 for he relieved Bononia, beat the Venetian 
by 2 hh Army,. 


1512. 


He conquers 


Milan again. 


by ſeveral 
Princes at 
ence. 


An Iutroduction to the 
Army, killed 8000 of them in Breſcia, and obtained 
a glorious Victory againſt the Confederate Army neat 
Ravenna; in which Battel, nevertheleſs, this brave Ce. 
neral being too hor in purſuing the Enemy, was $[ain 
With his Death the French Affairs began to decline, and 
they were again forced ro leave Traly. Maximilian 
Son of Lewa the Black, was reſtored to his Durchy of 
Milan by the help of the Swiſs: The Genoueſe revolted 
and made Fanus Frepoſus their Duke. Ferdinand the 
Catholick took from King FJobn the Kingdom of N.. 
varre, Which the French in vain endeavoured to regain 
from the Spanzards: But Lew being extreamly def. 
rous to regain Milan, enter'd into a League with J. 
nice, and retook moſt places of that Dukedom, and the 
City of Genoua. He beſieg d Duke Maximilian in the 
Caſtle of Novara, but the Swi/s coming to the Afi 


He & attack ſtance of the Duke, attack'd the French with incredible 


Fury in their Camp, and drove them quite our of the 
whole Dukedom, which was twice taken in ore 
Month. Then Lewa was at one time attack'd by the 
Emperor, England, and the Swiſs; and if the Engliß 
and the Swiſs had join'd, France would have run 4 
great Riſque: But King Henry, in lieu of entring into 
the Heart of France, loſt his Time at the Siege of T:- 
rouene, where he defeated the Fench, that were come 
to irs Relief, near Guinegaſt; this Battel was call d, 
La journee des eſperons; or, The Battel of the Spurs, be- 
cauſe the French made better uſe of their Spurs than 
their Swords; and after he had taken Tournay, he fre- 
rurn'd into England. The Swiſs, who kept the Duke 
of Tremovile beſieg d „ were bought off with 600000 
Crowns, which were promiſed to them by the Duke, 
without the King's Order, as likewiſe, that he ſhould 
renounce the Council of Pi/a, and his Pretenſions to 
the Dukedom of Milan. Which ſhameful Agreement 


the King refuſed to Ratify; and if the Swiſs had not 


been more fond of the Ranſom offer'd for the Ho- 
ſtages than their Blood , they had pay'd with ther 
Lives for it. In the Year next following, Lews made 
a Peace with the King of England, who gave him hs 
Siſter Mary in Marriage; which young Lady, t 
thought, did haſten the Death of the old King, which 
enſu'd in the beginning of rhe Year 1515. This King 
was ſo well belov'd by his People, that he was pens 

| | Tal 


— 
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rally call'd , Le pere du Pouple; or, The Father of the 
People. | | 


6. 17, His Nephew, Franc I. ſucceeded him, who Francis 1: 


having made a League with England, the Arch-Duke 
charles , and Venice, enter'd upon a ſudden into Traly, 
and took Genoua, and ſome other Places, without great 
Oppoſition ; but being encamp'd near Marignano, with- 
in a League of Milan, the Swiſs unexpectedly fell up- 
on him, where a bloody Fight enſu d. The Sw, were 
a laſt repuls d, and found that they could be bearen , 
having loſt above 10000; bur the French allo left 4000 
of their beſt Men upon the Spot. After this, Max imi- 
jan ſurrender d himſelf, and the whole Country, to the 
King, on the Condition of an Annual Penſion of 30000 
Ducates to be paid him. Soon ofter the King agreed 
with the Swiſs, whom in Conſideration of a good Sum, 
he brought again into an Alliance with Fance. He 
made alſo an Agreement with Pope Leo X. by vertue 
of which the King was to have the Right of naming 
Biſhops and Abbots, but the Pope to keep certain Bene- 
firs our of the chiefeſt Church Benefices. In the Year 
1518, he redeem'd Tournay from the Engliſh for a good 
dum of Money. In the Year next following, after the 


Death of the Emperor, Maximilian, Francs employ d He aſpires t 
all his Engines to be exalted to the Imperial Dignity ; le Empire. 


but the German Princes fearing leſt the French ſhould 
endeavour to humble them, and for ſome other Conſi- 
derations, preferr'd before him Charles V. This pro- 
red the Occafion of great Jealouſies berwixt theſe two 
Princes; for Francs being very ſenſible what great Ad- 
rantages he had gain'd by the Imperial Dignity , pur 
himſelf into a good Poſture, to prevent his becoming 
Maſter of him, and all the reſt of the Princes in Europe. 
This ſealouſy broke at laſt out into an open War, 


but being not careful enough to preſerve it, as eafily 


lolt it again. Soon after the War was kindled in the 


Netherlands, occation'd by Robert Van de Marck, Lord 

ot Sedan, whom Francs took into his Protection. This 

Revert was ſo puft up with the French Protection, that 
2 


Fancy endeavouring to re-take Navarre from the Spa- In fem Di 
wards, as thinking to have met with a fair Opportuni- #* «ks and | 
t hir * . - loſes the Kings 
7, whilft the Diviſions in Spain were on foot. The ,,,, e Na- 


French conquer'd that Kingdom in a few Days time, vaue. 
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he writ a Letter of Defiance to the Emperor, and fel 

into the Country of Luxemburg. But Charles quick| 

chaſtis d this petty Enemy; and being perſuaded that 

Francs had encouraged him thereunto, he took from 

him St. Amand and Tournay, The Buſineſs neverthele; 

might have been compos d at the beginning, if the 

French had not inſiſted upon keeping Fonterabia, which 

| in the mean time had been ſurpriz d by them. But the 
A War knd- hardeſt Task was in Italy , both the Emperor and Pope 
led in Italy» being willing to drive Francs out of Milan, and t; 
reſtore Francs Sforza. They effected both with good 

Succeſs, for the French Army was not timely ſupply 

with Money, and being, beſides this, bearen near Bicy- 

The French que, the French were again driven out of Milan and Ge. 
_ our of nua. And on the other fide they alſo loſt Fonteraliz, 
nam 152. Bur what happen'd very ill to Francs, was, That the 
The Duke of Conſtable, Charles of Bourbon, went over to the Empe. 
3 ; ror, the Reaſon of which was, That he had been for a 
Emperor. While mightily kept under by the Queen Mother, the 
Chancellor Daprat, and Admiral Bonnivet. The fil 

had commenc d a Suit at Law againſt him, about the 
Dukedom of Bourbon, which he deſpair'd to be able to 
maintain againſt ſo ſtrong a Party, as believing that the 
King was under-hand concern'd in the Matter. 'Tis 
ſaid , Thar rhe firſt Cauſe of this Difference was, be. 

cauſe the Duke of Bourbon refuſed to marry her. The 

Duke of Bourbon therefore had agreed with the Empe- 

ror and the King of England, That they ſhould divide 
the Kingdom of France betwixt them; the Kingdom of 

Arelat , and the Emperor's Siſter having been promisd 
to the Duke of Bourbon. Bur the Delign being dilco- 
ver d, the Duke of Bourbon was forc'd to fly into Tah. 
Notwithſtanding the Eugliſb had made an Inrode ino 

1524. Picardy, Francis ſent again an Army into the Milanezs, 
under the Command of the Admiral Bonnivet, which 
was beaten back with conſiderable loſs by the Duke of 
Bourbon. This Bonnivet perſuaded the King to go in 
Perſon into Italy, with this Proſpect, Thar if Things 
ſucceeded well, he fhould have the Glory of having 
been the Adviſer, but if they ſucceeded ill, rhe Misfor- 

tune would be covered by the King's Perſon. Francs 
therefore went with a good Reſolution into Jealy , be. 

cauſe he ſaw the Duke of Bourbon, who in rhe mean 


tune having enter d Provence, had beſieg d en 
| 
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did retreat before him, and having laid Siege to Pavia, 

he for two Months together harraſs'd his Army in that 

Siege. In the mean while, the Imperialiſts drew their 

Forces together, and march'd againſt him (who was 
Encamp'd in the Parks) with an Intention, either to 

fight him, or to relieve Pavia. Francy engaged with Francis de- 
them in a Bartel, bur was defeared and taken Priſo- feared at * | 
ner. And thus the French were again driven out of — p - — 
ah. Franc was carry'd into Spain, and kept very Priſener. 
hardly, ſo that he fell Sick for Grief ; which haſtened 1825. 

his Liberty, it being fear d that he might die through 

Vexation. Beſides that, England and the Italian 

princes entered into a Confederacy to hinder the grow- 

ing Power of Charles. The Conditions upon which he 

obtain d his Liberty, we have touch'd upon in another 

place; bur beſides this, Franch gave his Parole of Ho- 

nour, if the ſaid Conditions were not fulfill'd , That ze ; er a 
he would return a Priſoner. But the wiſer Sort did Liberty en 
ſufficiently foreſee , that Francis would nor perform the — 
Agreement, wherefore Gattinata, the Chancellor, re- did not per- 
fuſed to Sign the Treaty, alledging, That Charles could ferm. 

get nothing elſe by this Treaty, but the implacable ha- 

tred of the French, and to be ridicul'd by every body; 

that he had been bubbled and diſappointed in his cove- 

tous Deſigns. And Francis having obtain'd his Li- 

berty after 13 Months Impriſonment, pretended, That 

what had been done was done in Priſon, and contrary 

to his Coronation-Oath which he had taken at Rheims ; 

That che Kingdom was not in his diſpoſal, he having 

only the uſe of the ſame for Life. The ſame was 

alledged by the Eſtates, and eſpecially by the Burgyn- 

dians, who would in no ways conſent to be ſeparated 

from the Crown of France. If Charles was ſo much 

tor having Burgundy, he oughr ro have taken care to 

have been put into Poſſeſſion of the fame, before he 

ſet Franck at Liberty. As ſoon as Franc had got his 

Liberty, he made it his firſt Buſineſs to renew the League 

with England and the Tralian States. And the new 

Treary having proved fruitleſs, which was ſer on foor 

with the Emperor, both Kings denounced War againſt . wh the 
him. Charles afterwards accuſing Francs of not having King of Eng- 
kept his Parole, the latter gave the firſt the Lye, ſend. lind declare 
ing him alſo a Challenge, which Matters were look'd he HE 
upon by the World as very unbecoming the Gan- CEP 
ES deur 
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deur of ſuch Princes. Francs ſent, after this, an Army 
into ah under the Command of Odet de Foia Ly. 
tree, Which having made conſiderable Progreſſes in the 
Milane e, enter'd the Kingdom of Naples, and having 
taken a great many Places there, laid Siege before the 
Capital City it ſelf. But the French Affairs received 
the firſt Shock there, when Andrew Deria, the Admi- 
ral, leaving the French ſide, went over to the Empe- 
ror, he being diffatisfy'd that the King had refus d t 
confer upon him the Government of his Native City, 
Genoua, and to reſtore to the Genoueſe, Savona. This 
Doria is deſervedly praiſed , for that, when he might 
have been Lord of his Native Country, he choſe ra- 
ther to procure its Liberty, which ir enjoys to this Day, 
Bur Doria leaving the French ſide, . was the occaſion that 
the City of Naples could not be cur off of their Com- 
munication by Sea. And the Plague began to reign in 
the Army during this long Siege, which devoured the 
greateſt part of it, and the General himſelf. The Rem- 
nants of the Army were miſerably treated, the Officers 
being made Priſoners, and the Common Soldiers dif- 
armed; the French were alſo obliged to quit Milan and 
Genoua. Ar laſt, the Emperor having obtain 'd his Aim, 
and Francs being very deſirous to fee his Children at 
Liberty again, a Peace was concluded betwixt them at 


at Cambray, Cambray, by Virtve of which, Francs pay'd two Mil- 


1529. 


1535 
The War 
breaks out 
_ afregb, 


lions of Ducares, as a Ranſom for his Sons, and re- 
nounced the Sovereignty over Flanders, Artos, Milan, 
and Naples. And this was all the Benefit which this 
King, and his Predeceſſors had reapt from the Talian 
Wars. Nevertheleſs, ſome Years after, the War began 
afreſh, at which time Francs found a new way to make 
himſelf Maſter of the Mz/aneze, by firſt ſecuring to 
himſelf the Dukedom of Savoy. Wherefore he made 
Pretenſions upon Charles, Duke of Savoy, concerning 
the Inheritance of his Mother, deſcended out of the 
Houſe of Savoy, and for ſome other Reaſons he fell up- 
on him, and took moſt of his ſtrong Holds. In the 
mean time died Francs Sforza, Duke of Milan, where- 
fore the Emperor was reſolv'd to annex this Country 
to his Houſe ; bur Francs could by no means digeſt the 
Joſs of it. Charles therefore enrered Provence in Perion 
with an Army of 400co Foot, and 16000 Horſe, ran- 
ſack d 4ix, and beſieg d Marſeilles, which however x 
| 3 
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Jiminiſh'd by Sickneſs. An Army of 30000 Men al 
enter d Picardy from the Netherlands, which took Guiſe, 


could not take, his Army being in a Months time prearly 
0 
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but was beaten from before Peronne; yet afterwards 


took St. Pol and Monſtrevil. Francs ſummoned the 
Emperor before him, as his Vaſſal, concerning Flanders 
and Arto, alledging, That the Sovereignty of theſe 
provinces was inſeparable from the Crown, and made 
an Alliance with the Turks. The firſt ſeemed to be very 
ridiculous to moſt People, the laſt very unbecoming a 
Chriſtian Prince. The French. however reply, Thar 
this Alliance was eagerly ſought for by the Emperor 
himſelf. Ar laſt , by rhe Mediation of the Pope, the 
Truce which was the Year before made at Niſſa in Pro- 
vence, was prolong'd for nine Years, and theſe two 
great Rivals gave afterwards one another a Viſt at A.- 
pues Mortes, And, when, in the Year next following 
the City of Ghent rebell'd, Charles had ſuch a Confi- 
dence in Franc, that he took his Journey through 
Fance, tho' Charles in the mean while had cunningly 
given Francs ſome Hopes of the Recovery of Milan; 
which however afterwards he would nor acknowledge, 
becauſe upon the Perſuaſions of the Conſtable, Montmo- 
rency, the King had-nor raken from him any Security 
under his Hand during his ſtay in Pars; which ſome 
alledge ro be one Reaſon why Montmorency afterwards 
fell into Diſgrace. But the Truce was broken again, 


The Truce 


prolong'd for 
nine Tears, 


under pretence, That the Governor of Milan had cauſed Francis breaks 


to be kill'd, Ceſar Fregoſus and Anthony Rinco, the Am- 
baſſadors of Francs , as they were going along the Ri- 
ver Po in their way to Venice, the firſt of whom was 
to have gone from thence to Conſtantinople. Francy 
thought to have met now with a fair Opportunity, be- 
caule Charles had ſuffered a conſiderable loſs before Al- 
geir. He therefore attack'd the Emperor with five ſe- 
veral Armies at once. Bur the ſtrongeſt of all, which 
lay before Perpignan did nothing, the ſecond took ſome 
Places in the Cry of Luxemburgh. The Emperor, 
Solyman, alſo made a great Diverſion in Hungary, ta- 
king Gran, and ſome other Places. The great Pirate, 
Barbaroſſa , arriv'd in Provence with his Fleet, bur did 
more miſchief than good ro France. Bur Charles, on 
the other hand, made an Alliance with Henry VIII. who 
was diffatisfy'd with Francs, becauſe he had taken part 

die: e 1 


the Truce, 


1542. 


| 
| 
| 
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with the Scots, and would nor renounce his Obedience 

to the Pope. He, after he had beat the Duke of Clev,, 

who depended on the French, beſieg d Landrecy with 

great Army, bur to no purpoſe. In the mean time the 

French had obtain d a moſt ſignal Victory over the In. 

perial Forces near Ceri/olles in Piedmont. But the Kitt 

could not proſecute his Victory, being obliged to reca 

his Troops, becauſe the Emperor and Henry, King of 

England, had made an Agreement, with an Army of 

80000 Foot and 22000 Horle, to fall into France; the 

firſt by the Way of Champagne, the ſecond by the Way 

of Picardy, to joyn their Forces near Pars, to ranſack 

the City and all the adjacent Countries, as far as to the 

River Loire. The Emperor took by the way Luxen. 

burgh, lay fix Weeks before Diſier, got abundance of 

Proviſion in Eſpernay and Chaſteau Thierry, which pur 

the whole City of Paris into a great Conſternation, and 

no ſmall Danger ſeemed to threaten that City, if King 

Henry had joyned his Forces in time, according to his 

Promiſe : Bur he loſing his time in the Sieges of Boulrpre 

Peace emely.. and Monſtrevil , Charles hearkened to a Peace, which 

ded ar Creſpy, Was concluded at Cre/py, By virtue of this Peace all the 

1544 Places were reſtored, and the Emperor promiſed to the 

Duke of Orleans, the ſecond Son of the King, either his 

or his Brother's Daughter in Marriage, and to give for 

her Dowry either Milan or the Netherlands; which was 

not performed, becauſe the ſaid Duke died in the Year 

next following. Francs allo made a Peace with Eny- 

1546. land, under Condition, that he ſhould have liberty to re- 

deem Boulogne for a certain Sum of Money. He died 
in the Lear 1547. 


| Henry Il. 5. 18. Him ſucceeded his Son, Henry II. to whom 


1548. fell the Marquiſate of Saluz ze, as a Fief of Dauphin, 
1549. the laſt Marquiſs, Gabriel, dying without Iſſue. He 
| ſeverely chaſtiz d the City of Bourdeaux, which had re- 
1550. bell'd againſt him. In the Year next following he re- 
| deem Boulogne for a certain Sum of Money from the 
Engliſh. In the Year 1551, the Emperor being engag'd 

in a War againſt the Turks, and the German Princes be- 

ing very jealous of his Greatneſs, Henry thought to 

have met with a fir Opportunity to break with him. 

He began therefore in the Netherlands and Piedmont ; 

and having made an Alliance with Maurice, Elector ol 

Eu 1 YI ö Saxon, 
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Saxony 


hine 1 
1 * Verdun, and would have done the ſame with 


(4þourg, if they had not been upon their Guard there. 
Bur the Elector of Saxony having made a Peace with 
he Emperor without including the King, and ſome 
princes intreating him not to advance farther into the 
Empire, he marched back into the Country of Luxem- 
uh, where he took ſome places. The Emperor then 
beleged Merz with an Army of 100000 Men, bur the 
Duke of Guiſe defended himſelf ſo bravely, that the 
Emperor was obliged to raiſe the Siege with great loſs. 
To revenge this Affront, he attack d Terouen: in Artois 
wich great Fury, and raſed to the Ground this Fortreſs, 
which had proved hitherto ſo troubleſome ro the Net her- 
nds, The ſame he did to Heſdin, both the Garriſons 
being put to the Sword. On the other fide, the French 


wok Siena in Italy, and ſeveral places in the Iſland of 1555. 


Corſica, but were again beaten our of Siena, after they © 


had been maul'd near Marciano, In the Year 1556, a A Trace 


Truce was concluded at Vaucelles near Cambray , the been 


; Charles v. 
Emperor being deſirous to leave the Kingdom to his — 


Fon (to whom he had ſurrender'd the fame) in Peace. 
But the Truce was ſcarce confirm'd by Oath, when the 
Fench, upon the Inſtigation of Pope Paul IV. broke 
the ſame again, who having ſome Differences with 
Spain, perſuaded Henry to take his part. The Duke of 
Guiſe was therefore ſent into Tzaly with an Army, but 
did nothing worth mentioning. In the mean time King 
Philip had gathered an Army of 50000 Men, hoping 
thereby ro eſtabliſh his Repurarion in rhe beginning of 
his Reign, and having allo drawn England into the 
War, he beſieged St. Quintin, into which place the Ad- 
miral, Gaſper Coligny, had thrown himſelf, The Con- 
ſtable, Montmorency, advanced with an Army to the Re- 
lief of the Place, bur retreating again in fight of the 
Enemies, they fell upon him, and gave him a terrible 
Defeat. France had been then in the uttermoſt danger, 
if this Victorious Army had march'd directly towards 


Paris, and if the Enemies Defign upon Lyons had not 1557: 


miſcarried. But King Philip feared leſt the Duke of Sa- 
2, who commanded his Army, might rake this Op- 
portuniry to reconcile himſelf ro France upon ſome ad- 
Yantageous Conditions; wherefore he would yr 

N bim 


he marched with all his Army towards the His Expediti- 


and ſurpriz' d by the way the Cities of Metz, u. — _ 
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him March on far into the Country, bur took St. Quin. 

tin by Storm , and loſt his Time in the taking of Han, oe 
Chaſtelet, and Noyon. This gave leiſure to the Hench nc 

to recollect themſelves, and having recall'd the Duke M0 

of Guiſe out of Italy, they retook Calais, and thoſe few 000 

other places which remained under the Engliſh there. 10 

abouts, as likewiſe Thionville in the Year 1559. In the |, 

4 Preject to ſame Year a Project was ſet on foot, to unite the King. m 
anite Scot· dom of Scotland with France, by a Marriage betwixt 17 
— mn Queen Mary and rhe Dauphine, Francis; but the ſame 1 
cerried, milcarried , no Children being born of them. The Bir 
Mareſchal de Termes, who made an Inrode into Flanders nd 

was ſoundly beaten near Gravelingen. Ar laſt a Peace the 

was concluded at Chaſteau en Cambreſis , which proy'd Wer 

very pernicious for France; becauſe , for the Caſtle of | jy 
Cambray, the Cities of Han, Chaſtelet, and St. Quintin, "m 

there were not only 198 Places re-deliver'd to Spain, and | | 

the Duke of Savoy reſtor d; but alſo this Peace was | ty 

partly the occaſion of thoſe Inteſtine Wars, which after- | ud 

wards miſerably tore in Pieces the Kingdom of France. | gol 

It was alſo reſolvd in France not to intermeddle any | Hu 

more in the Italian Affairs, and to diſſolve the Alliance I yy, 

with the Turks. Aftet this Peace was concluded, Hemp | hu 

was kill'd in a Turnament, a Splinter of a broken id 

Lance having got into his Eye; for the King had chal- gract 

leng'd the Earl of Montgomery to run againſt him with J (gy 

an open Vizour, and as ſoon as he was wounded he loſt | Heat 

both his Senſes and Speech, and died within 11 Days. | ger 

By this Accident, the Wedding which he celebrated for Mini 

his Siſter Margaret, which was married to Childebert | jy t 
Emanuel, Duke of Savq, was very mournfully conſum- | and 

mated. | | alar 


Francis II. F. 19. Him fucceeded his Son Francis II. under whoſe | pris 
Reign the French Diviſions began to break our with Fury of? 
in their own Bowels, which continued near 40 Years, Appl. 
whereas formerly the violent Heat of this Nation had | G. 
been quell'd}, partly by the Wars with the Engliſh, Char! 
partly by the ſeveral Expeditions undertaken apainſt | x the 

The Cauſes of Ttaly, Concerning the Cauſes of theſe Inteſtine Wars, | the e 

the Inteſtine it is to be obſerv'd, That after the Houſe of Val | 

1 came to the Crown , the next in Blood were thoſe of | | 
the Houſe of Bourbon, which Houſe was grown ſo Po- | Que 

tent by its Riches, Power, and Authority of a great | ak 
many 
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nany brave Perſons, which deſcended from it, that the 
ceding Kings were grown extreamly jealous of it. 


Ind tho“ Francis I. at the beginning of his Reign did 


ſonſtitute the Duke of Bom bon Conſtable ; yer being 
oon convinced afterwards, of the Reaſons which had 
"duc'd his Anceſtors to keep under this Houſe, he us d 
il his Endeavours to humble the ſaid Charles of Bour- 
lm For this Reaſon he enter'd. into a Conſpiracy 


mainſt Francis, which having been diſcover'd, he went 


wer to Charles V. and commanded as General in the 
hattel near Pavia, where Francis was taken Priſoner, 
nd was Slain in the ſtorming of Rome. By his Death 
te Houſe of Bourbon receiv'd a great blow, thoſe who 
gere left being look d upon with a very ill Eye, tho 


tey kept themſelves very quiet to extinguiſh the Suſpi- 


ton and Hatred conceiv'd againſt them. The Houſe 
of Bourbon being thus brought very low, the two 
Houſes of Montmorency and Guiſe held up their Heads 
nder the Reign of Francis I. The firſt was one of the 
rolt Ancient in France; the latter was a Branch of the 
Houſe of Lorraine. The Head of the firſt was Annas 
 Mmtmorency, Conſtable of Fance; of the latter, Claude 


I Duke of Gi⁰ e. Both of them were in great Favour 


nd Authority with Francis I. but both fell into Diſ- 
grace at the latter end of his Reign, being baniſh'd the 


Court. It is related of Francis, that juſt before his 


Death he adviſed his Son, Henry , to conſult with nei- 
ther of them in his Affairs, ſince too great and too able 


[ Miniſters proved often dangerous. Yer notwithſtand- 


ng this, Henry II. did receive both Annas Montmorency 


| and Francis de Guiſe, the Son of Claude, into his parti- 
alar Favour; who quickly grew jealous of one ano- 


her, the firſt raking much upon him becauſe of his Ex- 


perience in State Affairs, and Gravity; the latter being 


puff d up with the Glory of Martial Exploits, and the 
\rplauſe of the People; the Authority of the Duke 


Charles V. from before Metz, and taken Calais; where- 
$the unfortunate Barrel fought near St. Quintin, and 
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of Guiſe was greatly encreas'd after he had repuls'd Le Houſe of 
Guiſe riſes, 
and that of 
Bourbon de- 


he enſuing diſhonourable Peace was very prejudicial clines. 


o Montmorency. Bur the Houle of Guiſe got the great- 
at Advantage, after Francis II. had married Mary, 
Queen of Scotland, whoſe Mother was Siſter to the 
Duke of Guiſe : So that during the Reign of Francis II. 


the 
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the Duke of Gui/e, and the Cardinal, his Brother, wel Co 
the Men that bore the greateſt Sway in the Kingdom] pro 
which extreamly exaſperated Montmorency, and the tw his 
Brothers of Bourbon; Anthony, King of Navarre , aul jeſt 
the Prince of Conde, ſeeing themſelves thus negleQe gue 
And though Anthony was of a very modeſt Behaviour, the 
watching only an Opportunity to regain his Kingdom] yer 
of Navarre from the Spaniards, and having a ſufficienf Co 
Revenue our of his Country of Bearn, where-withal u] Re 
maintain himſelf; yet the Prince of Conde was ambit. | cy 
ous, poor, and of a turbulent Spirit, who was not abe] Per 
to maintain his Grandeur without ſome confiderabl the 
Employment. Beſides this, he was continually ſtimd] the 
up by the Admiral Gaſper Coligm, an ambitious, cunning | of 
and fly Man; who, as his SHE will have it, wa] fys 
very forward to Fiſh in troubled Waters; his Brother þ anc 
dq Andelot, alſo being of a very wild and turbulent Spiri, | his 
Theſe three only watch'd an Opportunity to raiſe Com.] gg. 
motions in the Kingdom. Thus the Great Men of th} ya; 
Kingdom were divided into theſe ſeveral Factions, a| hec 
the Time when Francs II. began his Reign, a Prince gif 
ſcarce 16 Years old, weak both in Body and Mind, and} 11, 
therefore uncapable to Rule che Kingdom by himſelf | cn 
Diviſoms a. Several therefore pretended to have a Right to the Ad Þ poi 
box: the Ad- miniſtration of the Government; thoſe of Bourbon, ] aft 
ill Gruen, being the next Princes of the Blood; the Houle of Gui, | the 
ment. as being nearly related to the Queen, and the Queer the 
| Mother, Catharine de Medicis, the very Pattern of a 
aſpiring and cunning Woman, hoped, Thar whilſt they « 
Princes were in Conteſt about the Adminiſtration of the} {ca 
Government, it would fall ro her ſhare ; wherefore ſte} vin 
always fomenred the Diviſions, by keeping up the . qui 
lance betwixt them. This Catharine firſt fided with tt} eng 
Houſe of Guiſe, dividing the Adminiſtration of Affais] car 
with them, ſo that ſhe was to have the Supream Admtf an 
niſtration ; the Duke of Guiſe was to manage the Mil: Pat 
tary Affairs, and his Brother, the Cardinal, the EI to 
nances. This Agreement being made betwixt them * 

the Conſtable, under pretence of his old Age was di- 
miſs d from Court, and the Prince of Conde ſent as Am} Ho 
baſſador into Spain. Thoſe, who were thus excluded in ; 
had a meeting, to conſider which way they might fie} vir 
themſelves from theſe Oppreſſions, where it was reſolv4} Aft 
that the King of Navarre ſhould intercede for wy at wi 
| out; 


engaged in mutual Qu 
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Court ; who being put off with fair Words and empty 
Promiſes, ſer himſelf at reſt. Conde was reſolv'd to try 
his Fortune by force; bur having not a ſufficient Inte- 
reſt, Coligny adviſed him, he ſhould fide with the Hu- 
quenots ( or {a they call'd in France thoſe who profeſs d 
the Proteſtant Religion) who labour'd then under a ſe- 


ere Perſecution, and wanted a Head, under whoſe 


Conduct they might obtain the free Exerciſe of their 
Religion: Beſides that, they mortally hated thoſe of 


cunſe, whom they ſuppoſed to be the Authors of their 


Perſecution, The Buſineſs was thus concerted; That 
the Huguenots ſhould aſſemble in private, and ſome of 
them by a humble Peririon ro requeſt rhe free Exerciſe 


of their Religion ar Court; which, if it ſhould be re- 


us d, the reſt ſhould be at hand, to kill thoſe of Guiſe, 


and to force the King to receive the Prince of Conde for 


his Chief Miniſter of State. The Execution of this De- 
fgn was undertaken by a certain Gentleman, call'd Re- 
naudie ; bur the Enterprize being deferr'd for ſome time, 
becauſe the Court went from Blois ro Amboiſe , it was 
diſcover d, and thereby render'd impracticable, above 
1200 that were taken, paying with their Lives for it; 
Conde was alſo ſent to Priſon, and was juſt upon the 


Ad. point of receiving Sentence of Death, when Francis II. 


after a very ſhort Reign, died ſuddenly of an Ulcer in 
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the Head, which cauſed great Alterations in the Affairs of 1560, 


the Kingdom. 


— 


5. 20. Him ſucceeded his Brother, Charles IX. then charles * 


ſcarce 11 Years old, whoſe Tuition his Mother Catha- 


rine took immediately upon her ſelf, hoping to enjoy it 


quierly , whilſt the Houſes of Bourbon and Guiſe were 
uarrels; wherefore ſhe was very 
careful ro uphold theſe Jealoufies berwixr them. To find 
an Opportunity ro ſer up the Prince of Conde and his 
Party, thereby to balance thoſe of Guiſe, ſhe prerended 
to be no Enemy to the Proteſtant Religion, under which 
— the ſame was much in requeſt at Court. To 
uppreſs the Reformed — „Montmorency, the 
Houſe of Guiſe, and the Mareſchal of St. Andrew, join d 
in a Confederacy, who calling themſelves the Trium- 
virate, drew alſo the King of Navarre in to their Party. 


After this, a Conference and Diſputation was held be- , conference 
wixt ſome Divines of both Religions at Pozſſy, after o Poify. 


which 
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which the Royal Protection was by a Publick Edi@ | yer 
romis'd to the Proteſtant Religion; which from th; Sec 
1562. 7 — is call'd, The Edict of January. This extream) 
| exaſperated the Triumvirate, ſo that in the very ſame het 
The frſt Hu- Year the War commenc d. The firſt occaſion of it wa om 
guenot War. given by ſome belonging to thoſe of Guiſe, who inz| „ 
mall Town call'd Vaſſy, diſturb d the Proteſtants in the how 
Exerciſe of their Religion; and a Quarrel ariſing there. i 

upon, kill'd near threeſcore of them: Which was the a 
firſt Blood ſhed in this Civil War ; and from this time abc 
Things went very N in France. It is not our pur- | ide 
ſe to enumerate all the Cities that were taken, neither fry 
ro ſpeak of all the ſmall Skirmiſhes which are innume- WAS 
rable, nor the Cruelties committed on both ſides , and | at 
the Barbarities of the Rabble ; ir will be ſufficient for | 1g 
us to touch upon ſome of the main Points. In this firſt | fulf 
War the King of Navarre died of a Wound, which he | ye; 

received in the Siege of Roan. Near Dreuæ a bloody | 

Battel was fought, where Conde ar firſt had the Advan- Hus 
tage, but his Soldiers falling to plundering, he was beat | jy, 
back again, he himſelf being made a Priſoner, and the | fe: 
Mareſchal Sr. Andrew being kill d by a Shot, 8000 Men | of; 
were Slain upon the Spot, and the Loſs near equal on | of. 
both ſides; the Duke of Guiſe kept the Field; but was | pro 
afterwards, at the Siege of Orleans, treacherouſly mur- | J 
ther d by one Poltrot, with a Piſtol- ſnot, who was ſup. | the 
poſed to have committed the Fact by Inſtigation of ly 1 
1563. Col:gny. Soon after a Peace was made. It is related, 
. * © - that above 5000 Huguenots were ſlain in this War; on | Mo 
the other fide, they took the Church- plate and Orna- | d 
ments, which they having turnd into Money, Silver | con 
was after this War more currant in France than before. ſou 
But Catharine had perſuaded her ſelf, that both Parties | ch 
were reduc d to thar Condition, that ſhe could now | ma 
handle them at pleaſure. Aſter the Peace was con- | yin 
cluded, the Engliſh were again beaten out of Havre dt. Fo 
Grace, which the Huguenots had given them as an Ac-. | end 
knowledgment for their Aſſiſtance. This Peace laſted | the 
no longer than till the Year 1576, when the Huguenot! | bei 
were perſuaded, that at the interview betwixt Catharine | und 
and the Duke of Alva, at Bayonne, a League was ſet on | A? 
foot for rooting out the Hereticks: And in effect, they | of 
were immediately after more ſeverely dealt with, and, | W. 
as it was reported, the Prince of Conde and Coligy 
| were | 
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were to be ſecur d. The Huguenots therefore began the De Second 


mrency, being mortally wounded in an Engagement, 
he told a Monk, who ar his laſt Hour was very rrouble- 
ſome ro him; He ſhould let him be at quiet, ſince during 
the Time of 80 Tears that he bad lived, he had learn d 


how to employ one _ of an Hour in dying. The Hu- 


enots got great Reputation for Valour in this Engage- 


e Second War, during which, the Conſtable, Annas Mone- Vr. 


nent, they being much Inferior to the other in Number. 


bout the ſame time the City of Rochelle declar d for 
the Huguenots, Which afterwards for 60 Years together 


ſerv'd them for a ſecure Retreat. Then a ſecond Peace 


was concluded, not with an Intention to keep it, but 
that each Party might find a better Opportunity ro take 
Advantage of one another; nor were the Conditions ever 


1568. 


fulfilled. The War therefore was renewed in the ſame . ird Har 


Year, during which the Prince of Conde was kill'd by a 
bot, in a Battel near Farnack. After his Death, the 


1569. 


Huguenots declared Henry, King of Navarre, the Son of Tic prince of 
Anthony, who afrerwards was King of France , their Conde being 
Head, tho' in effect Coligny had the chief Management Van. the King 


of Affairs. He in vain beſieged Poizers, in the Defence 


of Navarre *% 
declar'd Head 


of which Place the young Duke of Guiſe gave the firſt the Hugue- 
Proofs of his Valour; he was alſo ſoundly beaten near nets. 


Moncontour , Where he loſt gooo Foot. He loſt never- 
theleſs nothing of his former Reputation, for he quick- 
ly recollected his broken Troops, and got together a 
great Army, being aſſiſted by Queen Elizabeth with 
Money, and by the Palezgrave with Soldiers! He direct- 
ed his March towards Paris, whereupon a Peace was 
concluded to the great Advantage of the Huguenots, the 
four ſtrong Cities, of Rochelle, Montauban, Cognac, and 
Charite, being given them for their Security: But the 


main deſign of this Peace was, that the King percei- 


ving, that the Huguenots could not be ſuppreſs d by 
Force, hop'd the might win them by Policy, therefore 


endeavour d by fair Words and great Promiſes to make 
them ſecure, The Admiral was careſs d ar Court, he 
being conſulted withal concerning an Expedition to be 


undertaken againſt the Spaniards in rhe Netherlands, 
A Marriage alſo was concluded betwixt Henry, King 
of Navarre, and Margaret, the King's Siſter, to which 
Wedding they invited the Chief of the Huguenots, with 


th 


1570. 


The Pariſian 
Maſſacre, 


— ——— . — — 
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the Admiral Coligny, as he was going home from 
Court, was by ſome Villains, who were ſuborn'd by 
the Duke of Guiſe, ſhor with two Bullets through the 


Arm. Then it was agreed, That in the Year 1571, | 


the 24th of Auguſt, early in the Morning, when the 


Bells were ringing to Prayers, all the Huguenots ſnould 


be maſſacred, except the King of Navarre and the young 
Prince of Conde: he Execution of this Enterprize the 
Duke of Guiſe had taken upon himſelf. The beginning 


of whoſe Maſſacre was made with Coligny, who was ill 


of his Wounds ; then ir fell promiſcuouſly upon the 
reſt, the Fury of the Mob nor ceaſing till aſter ſeven 
Days ſlaughter. A great many other Cities of Frany 
follow'd the Example of Paris, ſo that within few Days 
near 30000 were miſerably maſſacred. The King of 


Navarre and Prince of Conde, were forc'd to abjure the 


Reformed Religion. This was the ſo much celebrated 
Pariſian Wedding, which Gabriel Naude would fain re- 
The Fowrth preſent as a State's Trick, but this is, in my Opinion, 
__ a very groſs way of arguing. Nevertheleſs the Hugue 
nots did quickly recollect themſelves, after rhe firſt 
Conſternation was over, renewing the War with great 


Animoſity and Revenge. During this War, the Kings 


Army beſieged Rochelle near eight Months together, and 
having loſt 12000 Men before it, News was brought, 
That the Duke of Anjou was elected King of Poland, 
Hence an Opportunity was taken to raiſe the Siege with 

ſome Reputation, and to make a Peace the fourth time 
1573. with the Huguenots; by virtue of which, the Cities of 


Rochelle, Montauban, and Niſines, were given them for 


their Security. But immediately, in the Year next fol 
Pe Fifth War. lowing, the fifth War commenc'd ; at which time allo 
a third Faction aroſe in France, which was call'd, That 
of the Politicians; they pretended, without having any 
regard to the Religious Differences, ro ſeek the publick 


Welfare, ro have the Queen remov'd from rhe Admi- 


niſtration of the Government, and the 1:alians, and thoſe 
of Guiſe to be banithd the Kingdom of France. The 
Heads of this Faction were thoſe of the Houſe of 
Montmorency, who intended, during theſe Troubles, to 
play their own Game. Theſe were afterwards verj 
inſtrumental in helping Henry IV. io the Crown. Du- 
ring theſe Troubles Charles 1X. died, leaving no legiti 
mate Iſſue behind him, 1 23 


| 8. 21. 
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6. 21. After the Death of Charles IX. the. Crown fell 


to Henry III. who was ar that time in Poland, during 
whoſe abſence his Mother Catharine govern'd the King- 


dom, which was in a very confus'd Eſtate: He left Po- 


land privately, and taking his way by Vienna. and Ve- 
nice, arriv'd ſafely in France. Bur after he had taken 


upon him the Adwiniſtration of Affairs, he deceiv d 


every body in thoſe Hopes which were conceiv'd of him 
before: For he-being addicted only ro his Pleaſures and 
ldleneſs , was led away by his Favourites, leaving the 
Chief Adminiſtration of the Kingdom ro his Mother. 
The Huguenots Power encreas'd remarkably after the 
Duke of Alenſon, the King's Brother, fided with them, 


and Conde and the Paltzgrave, Fohn Caſimir, led an Ar- 


my our of Germany into France; beſides thar, the King 
Navarre found means to make his eſcape out of Pri- 
ſon, The fifth Peace was therefore concluded with the 
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Huguenots, whereby they obtain'd very advantageous The Holy 
Conditions. Abour the ſame time a new FaCtion was ſer League, 


up, which was compos'd of a great many ſmall ones; 
this was call'd, The Holy Union, or League, which re- 


duc'd France ro the moſt iniſerable Condition that could 
be. The chief Promoter of it was Henry, Duke of Guiſe, 


who, perceiving, that the great Authority which he had 
among the People, made him to be hated by the King, 
endeavour'd to make a Party of his ewn. He made 
uſs eſpecially of the Prieſts and Common People of Pa- 
m; among whom the Name of the Guiſes was in great 
Veneration. He was encouraged to undertake this De- 
fign, becauſe the King was deſpiſed by all, and the Wo- 
men by their Intrigues rul'd ar Court. Beſides this, he 
pretended to be deſcended from the Race of Charles the 
Great, which was excluded unjuſtly from the Crown 
by Hugh Capet. The Pretence of this League was the 
Catholick Religion ; and there was a Draught made of 
this League, which conrtain'd chiefly three things, vix. 
The Defence of the Catholick, Religion: The Eſtabliſhment 
of Henry III. in the Throne: And the maintaining the 
Liberty of the Kingdom , and the Aſſembly of the States, 
Thoſe who enter'd into this League, promis'd ro be 
obedient to ſuch Head or General as ſhould be choſen 
for the Defence of this League, all which was confirm?d 
by Oath. At the firſt ſerring up of this League the 

ng conniy'd at it, hoping, thereby the ſooner to = 
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| due the Huguenots; nay, he himſelf ſubſcrib'd the ſame 
1577. at the Diet at Blog, — himſelf the Head of this 
— Sixth League. Then the Sixth War was begun againſt the 
— Huguenots, but the King made Peace with them the 
ſame Year, notwithſtanding that they were in a very ill 


Condition, neither was any thing done worth mention- Wl 

ing in this War. The War being ended, the King re. Ml 

turning to his Pleaſures, confounded great Sums of Mo- i. 

ney, and therefore laid new and heavy Impoſitions up- II 

on the People, and his Favourites grew very Infolem; ¶ tc 

which increas'd the Hatred againſt him, and at the ſame Wl F 

time the Reſpect and Love of the People to thoſe of . 

Guiſe. Beſides this, the Duke of Alenſon, the King's Ill th 

Brother, declaring himſelf Lord of the Nerherlandt, Phi- th 

Spain enters Jip, King of Spain, was provok'd to revenge himſelf of c. 


the Leagne- the French, and upheld the League. In the Year 1579, iſ 
The Seventh the Seventh War was begun againſt rhe Huguenots, 6. 
War, wherein alſo they ſucceeded very ill. Notwithſtanding of 
this the King made a Peace with them in the Year next IM th 
following, he being unwilling that they ſhould be quite Ce 
rooted out, for fear that the League might prove roo il ho 
ſtrong for himſelf. The German Horſe were alſo much I qu 
fear d, and the Duke of Alenſon was very forward to WW at 
have the Peace concluded, that he might be ar leiſure Ki 
to employ his Forces in the Netherland. This Peace ext 
laſted five Years, during which time the Hatred againſt Il : * 
the King increas d daily, becauſe of the heavy Taxes I hin 
which were devourd by his Favourites. He made the 
himſelf alfo the more deſpis'd by playing roo much the the 
Hypocrite , and by transforming himſelf almoſt into a I ob! 
Monk. The French Glory was alſo much eclipſed, Ning 
when the Duke of Alenſon behav'd himſelf fo ill in the I del 
Netherlands, and the French Fleet, which was ſent ro Co 
the Aſſiſtance of Anthony the Baſtard, was torally ruin d wit 
near Tercera. Bur the League grew very ſtrong aſter and 
the Death of the Duke of Alenſon, the King's younger I got 
Brother, the King having no hopes of any Iſſue of his of « 
Body: Then it was that the Duke of Guiſe propos d to I bim 
himſelf no leſs than the Crown , tho' he for a Colour 
ſer up the Cardinal of Bourbon, thereby ro exclude the Fe 
King of Navarre. And becauſe it was ſuſpected that I left 
the King favour'd the King of Navarre, the Prieſts be - ber 
gan to thunder in the Pulpits, and ro make horrid Ex- in ti 
clamations, that the Catholick Religion was loſt ; - red 
. Duke 
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Duke of Guiſe enter'd into a Confederacy with P bilip, 


2 1 


who was to furniſh great Sums of Money under pre- 


text of maintaining che Catholick Religion, and to aſſiſt 
the Cardinal of Bourbon in obtaining the Crown; but 
in effect , this Intention was to uphold the Diviſions in 
France , thereby to diſenable it to take part with the 
Netherlands. Then the Leaguers began to break out 
into an open War; and having taken a great many 
Towns, oblig'd the King, according to their Demands, 
to forbid the Exerciſe of the Proteſtant Religion in 


1585. 


France. And ſo began the Eighth War againſt the Hupue- — Eighth 
ar, 


1s, and if the King had been in earneſt to rui 1 them, 
they would have been in a very ill Condition: For 
tho the King of Navarre beat the Duke de Foyen/c near 
Courtras, yet did he not proſecute his Victory. And 
abont the ſame time the Duke of Guiſe diſpers'd the 
German and Swiſs Forces, which under the Command 
of Fabian de Dona were marching to the Aſſiſtance of 
the Huguenots,. This Army, being deſtitute of a good 
Commander was miſerably maul'd, and the reſt ſent 
home in a very fhameful Condition. This Victory ac- 
quir d the Duke of Guiſe great 9 and Favour 
among the People, and ſtill leſſen 

King's Perſon; ſo that the Prieſts now did not ſtick ro 
exclaim againſt the King in their Sermons, calling him 


the Value of the 


1587. 


a Drant. The King therefore having reſolv'd with The Teagae 
himſelf ro puniſh the Heads of the League in Parg, force the King 
they broke out into open Rebellion, and having ſent for em Pais 


the Duke of Guiſe as their Protector, the King was 
oblig d to leave Paris by Night: Bur the King perceiv- 
ing that more Cities ſided daily with the League, and 


deſpairmg ro overcome them by Force, took another 


Courſe to obtain his Ends, and made an Agreement 
with the Duke of Guiſe, with great Advantages on his 


and the Leaguers ſide: He pretended alſo to have for- 


gotten all paſt Injuries, on purpoſe to inveigle the Duke 
of Guiſe. And under thoſe ſpecious Pretences he got 
him to appear at the Aſſembly of the Eſtates at Blois. 
In the mean time the Duke of Savoy had taken from the 
French the Marquiſate of Saluze, the only Province 
left them in Italy : But the Eſtates, who were moſt of 
them Creatures of the Duke of Guiſe, being very urgent 
in their Demands , to have the King of Navarre decla- 


red incapable of the Crown, and the Duke of Guiſe w 
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The Duke and be made Conſtable, the King caus d the Duke of Gu, 
1 and his Brother, the Cardinal, to be murther d. TI 
nated by the put thoſe of the League into a Rage, and with the Aff. 
King's Order. ftance of the Prieſts, the King was in Paris publickh 
el Boi. declar d to have forfeited the Crown, Moſt of the great 

Cities of France being ſtirr d up by the 49 of the 

Pariſians did the ſame, declaring the Duke de Maine, 

Brother to the Duke of Guiſe, Lieutenant · General of 

the State and Crown of France, and Supream Head of 

the League; who endeavour'd, bur in vain, to ſurprize 

the King in Tours, The King being then overpowerd 

by the League; and beſides this, excommunicated by 
the Pope, was oblig'd to make an Agreement with the 
The King King of Navarre, and to make uſe of the Hupguency,, 
Cone f and having got together a great Army, he march'd to- 

ugue- . . . . 

nots againſ® Wards Paris, with a Reſolurion to reduce that City t, 
the League. Obedience by Force of Arms: But the day before the 
general Attack was to be made, one James Clement, 2 
Facobin Monk, brought a Letter out of the City dired- 
ed to the King, which whilſt he deliver'd , pretending 
to Whiſper the King, thruſt a Knife into his Bowels, of 
which Wound he died rhe day following: The laſt of 


Aug 2. 1589. the Houſe of Valois. 


Henry Iv. §. 22. Henry IV. whom we hitherto have call'd Th: 
Ring of Navarre, and, who was the firſt of the Houſe 
of Bourbon, did at the beginning of his Reign, meet 
with no leſs Difficulties than he had mer with before, 
For tho he was Lawful Heir to the Crown, yer the 
Proteftant Religion, which he profeſs d, was no ſmall 
Obſtacle , for as long as he was addicted to that, the 
League, the Pope, and Spain, would queſtionleſs op- 

ſe him with all rheir might: Bur if he chang'd his 
eligion he was in danger of loſing the Aſſiſtance of the 
Huguenots, which had been ſteady to him, and ſo ſet 

Hs Dificu!- himſelf betwixt two Stools. And it would have been 

ties on the ac- very unbecoming , to have ſo publickly accommodated 

-- 4p his Religion to his Intereſt, Notwithſtanding this, im- 

"gi" mediately after the Death of Henry III. all the Great 

Mien of the Army aſſembled together, promiſed him 
Obedience after ſeveral Conteſts, under Condition, 
that within fix Months he would ſuffer himſelf to be 
inſtructed in the Catholick Religion. Bur becauſe Hemy 
would not be bound ro any certain time, bur only gave 

& . them 


Ol 
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them ſome Hopes in general Terms, ir was agreed 


That -the Huguenots ſhould enjoy the free Exerciſe of | | 


their Religion, yet that rhe Catholick Religion ſhould 


be re-eſtabliſh'd in all Cities, and rhe Revenues reſtor'd 
to the Clergy. Bur, thoſe of the League, becauſe the 


Duke of Maine at that time durſt not rake upon him 
the Title of King, proclaim'd the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
an ancient decrepid Man, Uncle to King Henry, and 
who was then in Cuſtody, their King , declaring the 
Duke de Maine Lieutenant-General of the Crown. 
The Leaguers made the ſtrongeſt Party, having on their 
fide the Common People, moſt of the great Cities, all 
the Parliaments except that of Rennes and Bourdeaux, 
almoſt all the Clergy, Spain, the Pope, and the reſt of 
the Catholick Princes, except Venice and Florence. Bur 
the Heads were not very unanimous, and the Duke 
d Maine had not Authority enough to keep them in 
Unity. But on the King's fide were almoſt all the 
Nobility, the whole Court of the deceas'd King, all 
the whole Proteſtant Princes and States, the old Hugue- 
not Troops, who had done great Service to Henry, and 
would ſtill have done more, if they had not miſtruſted 
him, that he would Change his Religion. Each Parry 
watch d an Opportunity of ſurprizing one another. 
The Duke of Maine endeavouring to ſurprize the King 


near Diep, was bravely 1 * „ which ſeem'd to be 


ominous to the League. On the other hand, the King 
could not get Paris, though he had taken the Suburbs. 
But Henry was not only peſter d by the League, but 
alſo for want of Money, was oblig'd to keep up his 
Party with fair Words and Promiſes. The Spaniards 
alſo began re intermeddle publickly in the Affairs of 
France , in hopes in this Juncture either re Conquer the 
Kingdom, or to Divide it, or at leaſt to Weaken it. 
But the Duke de Maine did under- hand oppoſe theſe 
Deſigns, being unwilling, that in caſe be could not be 
King himſelf, France ſhould fall under rhe Subjection 
of Spain. In the Year 1590, Henry obtained a glorious 
Victory over the Duke de Maine, who had double the 
Number, near Ivry. Then he blocked up Paris, which 


was reduc'd to the greateſt Extremity by Famine, but 


reliev'd by the Duke of Parma, Governor of the Ne- 
therlands. In the Year 1591. there aroſe a third Fa- 
(tion, the young Cardinal - making Pretenſions 
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to the Crown, but was very unfortunately diſappointed 


The Pope Ex- in his Aim by the King. Then Pope Gregory XIV. ex. 
Ale, communicated Henry, exhorting all his Subjects to 


Henry. 


withdraw themſelves from their Obedience, which Dif. 
ficulty Henry did not ſurmount without great Troubles. 
The Spaniards allo declard rhemſelves more freely, 


Philip offering his Daughter, Iſabella Clara Eugenia, to 


be made Queen of France ; which Propoſal was migh- 
tily encouraged by the young Duke of Guiſe, he being 


then juſt eſcap'd our of his Cuſtody, as tis ſuppoſed, 


Propoſals a- 
bout ſetting 
up another 
King. 
1593» 


by connivance of the King, who ſuppoſed, that thereby 
that Party might be divided, ſince he would certainly 
endeavour to oppoſe the Deſigns of the Duke de Maine, 
his Uncle. After the Duke of Parma had rais'd the 
Siege of Roan, the Spaniards urg'd more and more, thar 
the French would take a Reſolution concerning the ſet- 
ting up of another King. And in the Aſſembling of the 
Eſtates in Paris, which was held for that purpoſe, it 
was propoſed, that Iſabella, the Daughter of Philip, be: 
ing born of a French Mother, ſhould be declar'd Queen 


of France, and rhat ſhe ſhould have for her Husband, 


Erneſt, Arch-Duke of Auſtria. Bur the French refuſing 
to accept of a Foreigner for their King, Charles, Duke 
of Guiſe, was propoſed as a Husband to T/abe/a. This 
Propoſition reliſh'd very ill with the Duke of Maine, 
who thought himſelf 15 well deſerving, that no body 
ought ro be preferr d before him; whetefore , if he 
could nor have the Crown , he was reſolv'd no body 


elle ſhould have it, and ſo employ'd all his Cunning, 


The King 
Changes. bs 
Relrgion 


1593 


that there was nothing determined in the Aſſembly, 
concerning this Propoſition; the King, however, plain- 
ly perceivd, Thar if he did not Change his Religion, 


his Affairs muſt needs grow worſe, eſpecially, ſince 


thoſe Catholicks who hitherto had been of his Party did 
threaten to leave him, if he did not perform his Pro- 
miſe. He called therefore the Biſhops together, who 
inſtructed him in the Catholick Faith, and having re- 
ceived Abſolution, he went to St. Denys's Chappel to 
Maſs. And that the People might taſte the ſweetneſs of 
Peace, and deſire it, he made a Truce of three Months, 
which proved very ſucceſsful, eſpecially, ſince the fun- 


damental Pretence, namely, Henry's being a Heretick, 


Several Cities was now reme vd. Vitry and the City of Me auæ were 


„e e the firſt, that ſurrendered themſelves to the King in 


the 
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the fame Year , upon very advantageous Conditions; 
Aix, Lyons, Orleans, Bourges, and other Cities ſoon fol- 
lowed their Example. And to encourage the reſt to do 
the ſame, the King cauſed himſelf ro be Crowned and 
Anointed in Chartres, Rheims being as yet in the Hands 
of the League. Not long after Paris was alſo ſurren- 
dred by the Governor Briſſac; and here the King was 
received with ſuch joyful Acclamarions of the People 
25 if they had never been his Enemies, the Spaniſh Gar- 
riſon being rurn'd out with Ignominy, and the hifling 
of the Common People. Then all the reſt of the Cities 
and Governors ſurrendred themſelves to the King on 
very advantageous Conditions, which the King was 
willing to grant them, that he might once be put in 
quiet Poſſeſſion of the Crown, and drive the Spaniards 
out of France. The young Duke of Guiſe ſubmitted 
himſelf, being made Governor of Provence. Then Henry 
denounced War againſt Spain, not only ro revenge him- 


ſelf for what Troubles they had created to him before, 


but alſo to pleaſe the Huguenots, and to root out of the 
People their Affection — the Spaniards, Theſe were 
the Fruits Philip reapr for ſo many Millions, which he 
had beſtowed in ſupporting the League. In the begin- 
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ning of the ſame Year, a Knife was by a certain deſpe- 1595, 
rate Ruffin, called Fohn Caſte! , thruſt into the King's The Kmg 4. 
Mouth, whereby he loſt one of his Teeth. Ir was the — — 
King's good Fortune that he juſt bowed himſelf, this , Raffan. 


Villain's Aim having been at his Throat: And becauſe 


it was found out, that the ſeſuits had been tampering De Jeſuits 


with him, whoſe Principles alſo were thought very 
dangerous, they were banith'd our of France, bur ſome 


Years after reſtored again. Afterwards the Duke of 


Nevers being ſent to Rome to obtain Abſolution for Kin 

Henry, the ſame was granted by the Pope, who had 
been very averſe hitherto to Henry ; bur perceiving thar 
he would maintain his Crown in ſpight of him, was 
now for ingratiating himſelf with the King. Then the 
Dukes of Maine, and Eſpernon, and Marſeilles, were 


received again into the King's Favour. But the War 


apainſt Spain did not ſucceed according to wiſh, . For 
tho' rhe King had got ſome advantages over them in the 
Franche Compte, and had beat the Spaniards out of Han 
in Picardy; yet on the other fide, theſe took Dowrlans 
and Cambray, the latter 1 had been hitherto in 
4 the 


baniſb d. 
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| the Poſſeſſion of Balagny under French Protection; and 
in the Year 1596, next following, they rook Calais and 

Ardres. And tho the King took from the Spaniards Fere, 

et was that a very ſender Compenſation of his Loſſez. 

ur there happened another great Misfortune ; for the 
Spaniards in the Year next following took the City of 

Amiens, by. ſurprize, which was not reraken without 


great pains. In the Year 1598, the Duke of Mercæur, 


who hitherto had ſtood our reſolutely in Bretany, did at 

laſt ſubmit himſelf, hoping thereby to obtain the (aid 

The Edict of Dukedom. And to ſer the Huguenots ar reſt, he publiſh. 
Nants, ed for their Security that famous Edict of Nanes, as it is 
called, by virtue of which they have hitherto enjoyed 

The Peace of the free Exerciſe of Religion. Ar laſt a Peace was 
vervins. concluded betwixt Henry and the Spaniards at Vervint, 
with; Conditions, that ſuch places as were taken fince 

the Year 1559, ſhould be reſtored on both ſides. A 

Peace being rhus concluded., and Henry reſolved to be 

even with the Duke of Savoy, who under his Predeceſ- 

ſors Reign had taken Saluzze, and during the Inteſtine 

Wars had raiſed great Troubles in Dauphine and Pro- 

vence, in hopes to ſnatch away a piece of the diſmem- 

bred Kingdom; and tho' the Duke came in Perſon into 

Fance, and promiſed to the King to give him ſome 

other Places in exchange of the former, yet was he not 

in earneſt, in hopes to be upheld by Spain, or that the 

Marſhal de Biron, with whom he kept private Intelli. 

gence, ſhould renew the Civil Commotions. But the 

He tales from King fell upon him, and took from the Duke all what 
the Duke of he was poſſeſs d of on this fide the Apes. At laſt,, by 
e Mediation of the Pope, an Agreement was made, that 
fed en ths fide the Duke ſhould give to France, in exchange for Sa- 
the Alpes luxe, La Breſſe, Bugey, Valromay en Gex. The Tralian 
1500. Princes were very ill ſatisfied with this Peace, fince 

| there being no Door left for France to enter Italy, Italy 
was left to the Diſcretion of the Spaniard. But Henin 

being tired with ſo long and redious War, was reſolved 

at laſt to enjoy the ſweet Fruits of Peace after ſo many 

| years Troubles. But ſoon after a dangerous Conſpiracy 
The Conſpiracy was diſcovered , contrived by the Marſhal de Biron, 


8 who intended with the Aſſiſtance of the 5 paniards to de- 


poſe the King, and difmember the Kingdom, by ſet- 


ting up a great many petty Principalities ; having agreed 
with the 'reſt, to have for his ſhare' the Dukedom of 
0 7 Bk Ga Burgund), 
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Burgundy. And he refuſing to accept of the King's Mer- 5 
cy, which he Was willing to grant him in conſideration 
of his great Deſerts, he was condemn d, and his Head cur 
of The King being now at Peace, did employ all his 1602. 
Thoughts how France might recover it ſelf after ſuch 
tedious Wars, and that good Ordinances might be eſta- 
bliſhed ; bur eſpecially that his Revenues might be en- 
creaſed. He eſtabliſhed for this purpoſe all ſorts of Ma- n introduces 
nufacturies, and eſpecially that of Silk, (which afrer- Manyfaitn- 
wards drew great Riches into that Kingdom.) Bur even 
in the midſt of Peace he was continually troubled with 
his Queen, who was jealous about his Miſtreſſes; and 
the Spaniards were always plotting both againſt his Per- 
ſon and Crown, On the other hand, Henry had a deſign Hs deſign ts 
0 oppoſe the growing Power of the Houſe of Auſtria, . — 
by keeping it within the Bounds of Spain, and the He- 55. #9: of 
redirary Countries in Germany, And tis ſaid, that for auftria. 
that purpoſe he concerted Meaſures with the Northern 
Crowns, with Holland, with the Proteſtant Princes of 
Germany, with the Elector of Bavaria, the Duke of 
Savoy, the Swiſs , and even the Pope himſelf. To put 
this Defign in execution, he took the opportunity of 
thoſe Differences which were then on foor concerning 
the Succeſſion in the Country of Fuliers, which, that it 
might not be devour'd by the Houſe of Auſtria, he was 
nin to prevent with all his might. This is certain, 
that his Preparations were greater than ſeem'd to be re- 

uifite only for the buſineſs of Juliers; for he and his 

llies had got 120000 Men together, and prodigious 
Sums of Money. The Houſe of Auſtria on the other 
hand did not make the leaſt Preparations, juſt as if it 
had fore-known the fatal Blow, which happened ſoon 
after: The Army was marching towards the Netherlandt, 
and the King ready to follow in a few days, having 
cauſed the Queen to be Crowned, and conſtituted her 
Regent during his Abſence; When the King going 
along the Street in Paris in his Coach, which was fain * 
to ſtop by reaſon of the great Croud of the People, was | 
by a deſperate Ruffian, whoſe name was Francis Ravil- He is Aſaſſi 
lac, ſtabb'd with a Knife in his Belly, ſo that he with- _ by Ka- 
out uttering one Word died immediately. There are vy 14. 
ſome, who make no queſtion of it, but that this Villain 161. 
was ſet on to commit this Fact, and that it was not 
done without the knowledge of the Spaniards, and the 
RN | | fs 1 Queen 
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: Queer her ſelf. And fo fell this Great Hero by the 
a 


nds of a profligate Wretch, after he had ſurmounteg 
great Difficulties in aſcending the Throne, and had 
avoided above fifty ſeveral Conſpiracies; which being 
moſt contrived by the Prieſts againſt his Life, were al 
rimely diſcovered. His Death proved very pernicious 
to the Kingdom, becauſe, during the Minority of fi; 
Son, the Power of the Great Men, and alſo of the Hi. 
guenots, did extreamly encreaſe. CEE 5 


S. 23. His Son, Lewis XIII. ſucceeded him, 
ſcarce nine Years of Age, and under the Tuition of his 
Mother Mary de Medicis, ſhe endeavoured to preſerve 
Peace abroad by Alliance, and at home by Clemency and 
Liberaliry towards the great Men of the Kingdom, who 
nevertheleſs ſeveral times raiſed Diſturbances , whereby 
they made their own advantage, the Queen-Regent be. 
ing not Powerful enough to keep them in Obedience 
by force. As ſoon as the King had raken upon himſelf 
the Management of Affairs, he cauſed Coneini, Marſhal 
d' Ancre, who was born a Florentine, to be kill'd, he ha. 


ving been in great Power during the Queen's Regency, 


I619, 


Richlieu 
comes in play. 


and by his Pride, Riches, and Power, drawn upon him- 
ſelf rhe hatred of the Subjects; by his Death he hoped to 
appeaſe the diſſatisfied Mulrirude. The Queen-Mother 
was ſent away from Court ro Blois, from whence ſhe was 
carried away by the Duke 4 E/pernon. And theſe Com- 
motions were at laſt appeaſed by beſtowing liberal Pre- 
ſents among the Great Men. About the ſame time Rich- 
lieu, afterwards made a Cardinal, began to be in great 
Eſteem in Court, who adviſed the King to eſtabliſh his 
Authority, and to take up by the Roots the inteſtine Evil 
of France. He laid this down as a fundamental Principle, 
That he ſhould: rake from the Huguenots the Power of 
doing him any miſchief, conſidering that ſuch as were 
diſſatisfied at any time, or that were of a turbulent Spi- 
rir, took always refuge, and were aſſiſted by them. 
The firſt beginning was made in the King's Parrimonial 


Province of Bearn, where he cauſed the Carholick Reli- 


in the Siege of Montauban, till at laſt Peace was made 


gion to be re-eftabliſhed. The Huguenot being preat!y 
diſſatisfied thereat, began to break our into Violence, 
whence the King took an Opportunity to recover ſeve- 
ral Places from them, bur ſuſtained a conſiderable I. ol 


With 
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with the Huguenots, under Condition that they ſhould 

Jemoliſh all their new Fortifications, except thoſe. of 
Mmtauban and Rochelle. In the Year 1625, Cardinal 

Richlieu was made Chief Miniſter of France, about Made Chief 
which time alſo rhe ſecond War with the Huguenots was Miniſter f 
ended: but this Peace did not laſt long, becauſe thoſe“? - 

of Rochelle would not bear, that the Fortreſs called Fore 

Lewis, ſhould be built juſt under their Noſes. Richlieu 

therefore having taken a Reſolurion at once to put an end 

o this War by the taking of Rochelle, beſieg'd it ſo cloſe 

boch by Sea and Land, that the Engliſh who had had 

yery ill Succeſs in the Iſle of Rhee, where they Landed, 

could bring no Succours into the place. Their Obſti- Rochelle ta- 
nacy was at laſt over-come by Famine, of 18000 Citi- &. 
zens, there having been not above 5000 left, for they 

had lived without Bread for thirteen Weeks. With this 

ſtroke the Strength of the Huguenots was broken, Mon- 

:1uban upon the Perſuaſion of the Cardinal having de- 

moliſhed irs Works. The cunning Duke of Roan allo 

at laſt made his Peace, after he had been ſufficiently 
rroubleſome ro the King in Languedoc, under Condition, 

that the Cities of Niſmes and Montpellier ſhould demoliſh 

their Fortifications, but for the reſt, enjoy the free Exer- 

eile of their Religion. And thus the Ulcer, which had 

ſertled ir ſelf in the very Entrails of France, was happil 

healed up. Ir is related by ſome, that theſe Civil Wars Te Efeds 4 
have devoured above a Million of People; that 150 r 
Millions were employed in paying of the Soldiers; that 

9 Cities, 400 Villages, 20000 Churches, 2000 Mona- 

ſteries, and 100000 Houſes, were burnt or laid level 

with the Ground. Then France applied all their care A War in 
towards Foreign Affairs. The King aſſiſted rhe Duke of Italy. 
Nevers, in obtaining the Dukedom of Mantua, which 

belonged to him, by Right of Succeſſion, but whom the 

Spaniards endeavoured to exclude from the ſame, as 1628. 
being a French-Man. In this War the Siege of Caſal is 

molt famous, in the defence of which place, the French 

gave incredible Proofs of their Bravery. Ar laſt the 

Buſineſs was, through the wiſe Management of the Po- The frſt Occa- 
pi Nuncio, Mazarini, ( who then laid the firſt Foun-# — 1 
dation of his Future Greatneſs in France) compoſed, and 1 cop 
the Duke of Nevers afterwards by the Treaty made ar 
Chieraſco, eſtabliſh'd in the Dukedoms of Mantua and How Pignerol 
Montferrat, The King allo bought Pignerol of the = po orig 

Duke French. 
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Duke of Savoy, that ſo the French might not want a Do: 
into Italy. France had alſo before taken part with the 


. Gri/ons againſt the Inhabitants of the Valteline, who had 


revolted, being aſſiſted by the Spaniards, whereby be 
prevented this Country from falling into the Hands of 
the Spaniards, and ſo Matters were reſtored ro their for. 
mer State, In the Year 1631. France made an Alliance 
with Sweden, allowing to thar King a yearly Penſion, 
to aſſiſt him in oppoſing the Greatneſs of the Houle of 
Auſtria. But when King Guſtavus Adolphus began to be 
formidable on the Rhine, he took the Elector of Treve; 
into his Protection, putting a Garriſon into Hermay- 
ſtein, (which nevertheleſs in the Year 1636, was for- 
ced to a Surrender by Famine.) In the mean time the 
Queen-Mother and the King's Brother, the Duke of 
Orleans, envying the Greatneſs of Richlieu had raiſed 
ſome Tumults. With them alſo ſided Montmorency, who 

id for it with his Head, and pur an inglorious end to 
bis Noble Family, which boaſted to have been the fiſt 
Noble Family that embrac'd rhe Chriſtian Religion in 
France. And tho' this buſineſs was afterwards Com- 
poſed , the Queen-Mother being received into Favour 
again, yet was ſhe ſo diſſatisfied, becauſe ſhe could not 
Act according to her own Will, that ſhe retired into 
Flanders, and from thence into England, where ſhe made 


ſome ſtay, and ar laſt died in a very low Condition in. 


The Nine dates Cologne. In the Year 1633. the King took from the 
— = Duke of Lorrain his Country, becauſe he had declared 


that Duke. 


1634. 


himſelf for the Emperor. And when afterwards, 01. 
aftef rhe Battel foughr near . Nordlingen , the Sweedijh 
Affairs were in a very low Condition, and the Houſe of 
Auſtria began to hold up its Head again, France broke 
out into open War with Spain, to balance the growing 
Power of the Houſe of Auſtria. He took for a prerence 
that the Spaniards had ſurpriz'd rhe City of Treves, 
and taken the Elector of Treves Priſoner , who was un- 
der French Protection. And then the War began in 
Ttaly, Germany, the Netherlands, and Rouſſilion, which 
was carried on with various Fortune; yet ſo, that the 
French got the better of it at laſt, To touch upon 
ſome of the moſt remarkable Actions. The firſt Attack 
which the French made in the Netherlands did not ſucceed 
very well, they having been forced to raiſe the Siege 
of Lovain with great Loſs, In the Year 1635, Picco. 

Io mini 
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mini marched into Picard), and Gali into — 2 2 


but did nothing of Moment. On the other hand, the 
French beat up the Siege of Leucate in Rouſſilion, and the 
brave Duke Barnhard of Saxen-Meimar took the Fortreſs 
of Briſack, he carrying on the War with French Money. 


aſter the Death of this Duke, which happened not 


And 

long aſter, the King of France brought both that For- 
js and his Army over to his fide with Money, Yer 
the French miſcarried in the ſame Year before St. Omar 
and Fontaratia, before the laſt of which Places the 
Prince of Conde ſuſtained a confiderable Loſs. In the 
ſame Year, viz. on the 5th of September, Lewis XIV. 
was, almoſt by a Miracle, born of a Marriage, which 
had proved unfruitful for 20 Years before. In the Year 
1639, the French were beaten before Thionville. In the 
Year 1640 , they took Arras, and in the ſame Year 
Catalonia, revolting from Spain, threw it ſelf under the 
French Protection. In the Year 1641, a great Misfor- 


tune hung over Richlieus Head, the Count de So:fſons 


having rais d a dangerous Rebellion; but, he being kill d 
in an Engagement, wherein otherwiſe his Party had the 
better, eſtabliſh'd, by his Death, the Cardinals Autho- 
rity, and the Quiet of France. In the Year 1642, Per- 
pignan was taken, at which Siege the King and Richlieu 
were both preſent. Monſieur Cingmats did about that 
time firſt inſinuate himſelf into the King's Favour, 
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1638. 


hoping thereby to undermine — And the better 


to balance the Cardinal, he had made ſome under - hand 
Intrigues with Spain. But the Cardinal having diſco- 
yer d the Buſineſs, cauſed his Head to be cut off; as 
alſo de Thou the younger's, becauſe he had been privy 
to the Bufineſs ; tho he had adviſed againſt it, yet had 
he not diſcover'd it. From the Duke of Bouillon, who 
had been alſo of the Cabal, he took for a Puniſhmenr 
his ſtrong Hold, Sedan. In the ſame Year Richlieu 
died, to his great good Fortune, the King being grown 
2 weary of him, notwithſtanding he had laid the firſt 


oundation of the Greatneſs of France, which is now 1 1. 


after. 


Name of Regent of France; but in effect, the 3 
3 83 | Julius 


ſo formidable to Europe. The King alſo died nor long 1643. 


S. 24. Lewis XIV. was but five Years of Age when Lewis XIV. 
he came to the Crown; his Mother, tis true, bore the | 
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An Introdution to the 
Julius Mazarini had the chief Management of the King. 
dom; which was then in a very flouriſhing Condition, 
but every body was for enriching himſelf out of the 
King's Purſe during his Minority; and Mazarini was 
very liberal, thereby endeavouring to make them in 
love with his Government. Bur the Treaſury being be. 
come empty, new Taxes were of neceſſity to be impo. 
ſed upon the People, which cauſed a great diflarisfaci. 
on againſt the Government. Nevertheleſs for the firſ 
five Years every thing was pretty quiet at home, and 
War carried on abroad. At the very firſt beginning of 
this new Government, the Duke d Auſtria obtained x 
fignal Victory againſt the Spaniards near Rocroy; - after 
which he took Thionville, and Gaſton, the King's Uncle, 
Gravelin'; Anguein revenged the Loſs which the French 
had ſuſtained the Year before near Dullingen, and ha- 


ving firſt beaten the Bavarian Forces near Friburgh in 


Peace of 
Munſter. 


The Int eſt ine 
Immo ions, 


Briſgaw, he took Philipaburg; in the Year 1646. he beat 
the Bavarian Troops near Nordlingen, and afterwards 
took Dunkirk, But in the Year next following, he in 
vain beſieged the City of Lerida. In the Year 1648. a 
Peace was concluded at Munſter in Meſt phalia betwixt 
the Emperor and France, by Virtue of which the latter 
got the two Fortreſſes of Briſac and Philipsburg , the 
Country of Puntgau, and part of the Upper Alſatia. 
Bur as France by this Peace was freed from one Enemy, 
ſo on the other hand the Inteſtine Commotions put a 
ſtop to its great Progreſſes. The chief Reaſon of thele 
Troubles was, that ſome envying Mazarini as being a 
Foreigner; they would by all means have him removed 
from the Helm, and this they ſought with the greater 
Importunity, becauſe they were not in awe of the 
King, who was bur a Child, neither of his Mother, ſhe 
being an outlandiſh Woman. Some of the Grear Men 
allo were for fiſhing in troubled Waters. But above all 
the reſt, the Prince of Conde would fain kave been Ma- 
ſter, and have made the Cardinal dance after his Pipe. 
The Cardinal was for bringing of him over to his Par- 
ry by a Marriage 1 to him; but the Prince of 
Conde perceiving that the Cardinal was for maintaining 


his old Poſt, noi would depend on him, rejected the 
Offer as unbecoming the Grandeur of his Houſe. There 


were alſo ſome Women of a reſtleſs Spirit concern'd in 


theſe Intrigues, among whom was Madam de Longue- 


ville, 
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ville, Siſter of the Prince of Conde, Madam Chevrenſe, 
Mmmbazon , and others. The firſt beginning was by 1648. 
ſanderous p pers and Libels, which were daily diſpers d 

in Paris. There was allo a certain Fact. on ſet up, The Singers, 
who called themſelves The Slingers, becauſe they open- 

y underrook to knock down the Cardinal, as David 

track down the Giant, Goliah, by the help of his Sling. 

The Heads of this Faction were the Duke of Beaufort, 

and Guadi, the Arch-biſhop of Pars, afterwards call'd 

the Cardinal de Rez. With this Party alſo ſided the 
Parliament of Pars, which did pretend to have a great 

Authoriry againſt the Government ar that time. The 

firſt Inſurrection was made in Pars, occaſion d by the 

taking into Cuſtody of one Brauſſel, a Member of the 
Parliament , whereupon the King left the City. Yer 

the Buſineſs was compog'd for that time, ſome things 

having been granted to the mutinous Party. But the De King 
Faction of the Slingers renewing their former Diſtur-/7<* 2 
bances, the King left the City a ſecond time. The Par: 
lament having then publickly condemn'd the Cardinal, 

grew every day ſtronger, Turenne, who then command 

ed the French Army in Germany, having declar d for that 

fide; but he was fain to leave the Army, which was 

kept in Duty by the help of a good Sum of Money. 

And tho' Matters were afrerwards reconcil'd a fecond 

time at St. Germains, yer the Delign againſt Mazarins 

was not laid aſide; the Prince of Conde, who had 

broughr over the Slingers to his Party, nor ceafing to 

ſtir them up againſt him. Bur becauſe they had a diffe- 

rent Aim, for the Slingers were for totally pulling 

down of the Cardinal, but the Prince of Conde would 

only have humbled him, the Cardinal cunningly rais d 

a miſunderſtanding berwixt them, by ſetting rhe Prince 

of Conde againſt the Slingers. Whereupon the Slingers 

were reconcil d with the Cardinal. The Cardinal taking De priſe 
hold of this Opportunity, cauſed the Prince of Conde, — 
and his Brother, the Prince of Conti, and their Brother- ; 
in-law , the Duke of Longueville, ro be taken into 

Cuſtody. This was putting Fuel into the Fire, every 

body being diffatisfy'd at the Impriſonment of the 

Princes, The Ciry of Bourdeaux openly rebell'd, The 

Spaniards upon this Occaſion took from the French, 

Piombino and Porto Longone in Italy, The Arch- Duke 

Leopold ſtruck Terror into the City of Pars it ſelf, => 
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the fide of the Netherlands. And tho the Cardinal ben N be 
Turenne near Rethel, he being gone over to the Span. ba 

ards, yet the hatred againſt him encreas d daily, and the F 

Faction of the Slingers, the Parliament, and the Duke Ml C 

of Orleans were abſolutely for having the Princes ſet a: Ml an 

Liberty. The Cardinal therefore perceiving that no. Wl lic 

thing was to be done by open Violence, reſfoly'd to avoid Wl tal 

the Storm, by ſetting the Princes at Liberty: And he K. 
imſelf retir d to Bruel, the Court of the then Elector Ml th 
1651. of Cullen. Then he was by a Decree of the Parliament pe 
— "ou for ever baniſſi d the Kingdom of France. Mazarini be. th 
— oof ing thus remov'd, the Prince of Conde began to diſturb il Sr: 
the publick Quiet with more freedom, having engag'd IM 4: 

himſelf with the Spaniards, and being gone to Bur. % 

deaux, he began to make open War againſt the Govern- ¶ tal 

ment. And the Spaniards taking hold of this Oppor. Ii of 
' runity, recover d Barcellona , and with it all Catalonia. Pr 
ne Queen Then the Queen recall'd the Cardinal, who having WW iii 
recals him. ſtrengthen d the King's Army by ſuch 2 as he had in 
got together, fought ſeveral times very briskly with as 

the Prince of Conde. Bur ſeeing that the Hatred which M7; 

the Faction of the Slingers and the Parliament had MW wn 

_ conceived againſt him, did not diminiſh, he took this MW Ki 
Courſe, that he publickly declar d, he was willing to Norc 

leave the Kingdom, to re-eſtabliſh'd the publick Quiet. Wu 

He hoped by ſo doing, to lay the Blame of rhe Inte- ¶ Ine 

ſtine Diviſions upon the Prince of Conde alone; which MM: 

deſign prov'd ſucceſsful ; for m_ the Eyes of the Wthe 

People were opened, who now plainly perceiv'd, that N Ri 

the Cardinal ſought the good of the King and Kingdom, N dib 

bur the Prince of Conde his own Intereſt , Dunkirk and M16; 
Graveling being loſt in the Fray. The Prince of Cond: Min 
therefore perceiving that he had loft the Favour of the Whol: 

| => 2h tetir d with his Troops into the Spaniſh Nether- WEm 

* lands. Then the Cardinal return'd to Court, and ever N put 
oak after had the Adminiſtration of the chiefeſt Affairs of the 
| the Kingdom till his Death, without any further Oppo- NCat 
fition, The City of Paris rerurn'd to its due Obedi- 

ence, the Faction of the Slingers was diſſolv'd, the 

| Duke of Orleans left the Court; Rex was taken into 
1652. Cuſtody, and Bourdeauæ forc'd ro ſubmit. In the Year 

| next following, the French began again to make Wat 
on the Spaniards; they took Mommedy with great diffi- 
culty , and fortunately reliev'd Arras; but . were 

1 | us aten 
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beaten from before Valenciennes and Cambray. France 
having juſt made an Alliance with Cromwell, the joynt 1658. 
Forces of France and England beſieged Dunkirk under the 

Command of Turenne : And rhe Duke John d Auſtria 

and Prince de Conde, who came with an Army to re- 

lieve it, being repulſed with great loſs, the City was 

taken and delivered to the Engliſh ; from whom the 
King afterwards redeem'd it for four Millions. About 662 
the ſame time Graveling was alſo retaxen. At laſt a nexyrenzan 
Peace was concluded berween France and Spain near. Peace 1659. 
the Pyrenæan Mountains by the two Chief Miniſters of 

Stare, on both ſides, viz. by Maxarini and Don Lewa 

de Haro, by Virtue of which, France was to keep Rouſ- 

ſlian, and the greateſt part of the places which were 

taken in the Netherlands; Mary Thereſa, the Daughter 

of Philip IV. was to be married to the King, and the 

Prince of Conde to be receiv'd into Favour again. This 

lat point met with great Oppoſition for a conſiderable 
time. In the Year next following died Mazarini, who The Death of 
2 tis ſaid , left the King among others, this Lefſon , M2 
That be ſhould govern himſelf, and not truſt entirely to 
any Favourite, The firſt thing of moment, which the 
King undertook, was, to ſettle his Revennes in a good 
order. He began with the Lord High Treaſurer Fou- 1661. 
quet, Whom he took into Cuſtody , and made a ſtrict 

Inquiſition againſt all ſuch as having had hicherro the 
Management of his Revenues, had enriched themſelves 

therewith : The Sponges which were ſwelled up with 

Riches, being ſoundly ſqueezed our, brought an incre- 

dible Treaſure into the King's Coffers. In the Year A Diſpute 4 
1661. a Difference aroſe berwixr the French and Spaniſh n Precedere 
Embaſſadors, in London, about the Precedency at the 1 
ſolemn Entry made by Count Nile Brake the Swediſh Spaniſh Em- 
Embaſſador, where the French Embafſador's Coach was *4{4r- 

put back by Violence. This might eafily have prov'd 

the Occafion of a War, if the Spaniards had nor given 
Satisfaction to the French, and agreed, That where-ever 

there were any French Embaſſador s Reſident, the Spaniſh 

ould not appear upon any Publick, Occaſions : Which the 

French do interpret, as iff Spain had thereby declared, 

That the Spaniſh Miniſters were always to give place to 
the French of the ſame Character. In the Year 1662, Annen with 
the King made an Agreement with the Duke of Lorrain, 1 Fi 


according ro which, he was to exchange his Dukedom 


Y * 'for 
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4 Difference Duke de Crequi, the French Embaſſador at Rome, was 


An Introdution to the 
for an Equivalent in France, and his Family to be the 
next in Right of Succeſſion, if the Family of Bourbon 
ſhould happen to fail: Which Agreement the Duke 
would fain have annull'd afterwards , but the King, 
who did not nnderſtand Jeſting in ſuch a point, forc'd 
him to ſurrender ro him Marſal. In the ſame Year the 


with the Pepe. groſsly affronted there by the Corſi Guards, which the 


1664. 


* 


King reſented ſo ill, that he took from the Pope the 
Ciry of Avignon : Bur the Difference was compos'd by 
the Mediation of the Grand Duke of Tu/cany at Piſa, 
and the Pope was fain to ſend a ſplendid Embaſly to 

ive Satisfaction to the King. About the ſame time the 
French would have got footing at Gigeri on the Coaſt of 
Barbary , but were repuls d with conſiderable Loſs by 
the Moors; The King alſo ſent ſome Troops to the Aſſi- 
ſtance of the Emperor againſt the Turks, who behay'd 


themſelves bravely in the Barrel fought near St. Gothard, 


and contributed much to the Victory. Notwithſtanding 
which, the Emperor clapt up a Peace with the Tur, 


fearing leſt the King of France might make uſe of this 
Opportunity to fall into the Netherlands. Yer thoſe 
Forces which were ſent to the Aſſiſtance of the Venetian 
into Candie, did not acquire ſo much Glory, they be- 
ing too forward and hot in the firſt Onſet, where they 


| loſt the Duke of Beaufort. In the Year 1665, the King 


Feace made at 
Aix la Cha- 
Pelle, 1668. 
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of France kindled a War betwixt the Engliſh and Dutch, 
thereby to weaken their Naval Force, which was fo 
formidable to him, and in the mean while to get leiſure 
to Conquer the Nerherlands. In the Year 1667, he en- 
ter d the Netherlands in Perſon, and took Charlery, 


| Liſle, Tournay, Doway, Courtray, Oudenarde, and ſome 


other places, pretending , that the Netherlands did be- 
long to him in right of his Queen, by virtue of the 
Jus Devolutionzs , or Right of Devolution, in Brabant, 
notwithſtanding that in the Marriage Contract ſhe had 
renounc'd all her Title ro ir. He alſo conquer'd the 
Country of Burgundy , but after having demoliſh'd the 
Fortifications he reſtor d it again, bur kept thoſe places 
which he had raken in the Netherlands, by virtue of the 
Peace concluded at Aix la Chapelle. The Tripple Alli- 
ance, as it is calld , made betwixt Sweden, Eng land, 
and Holland, which was intended for the Preſervation 
of the Netherlands , did greatly haſten this Peace; tho 
* | | France 
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France afterwards found our a way to draw the Engliſh | 


Court from this Alliance, and ro join with him in hum- 
bling the Hollanders, who he ſaid were roo Proud, For 
tho! France, all along had been in the Intereſt of Hol- 
land, yer the King took it very ill, that the Dutch had 
made a Peace ar Munſter withour including France, 
and that they had been ſo bold, as to undertake the 
Preſervation of the Netherlands; and when afterwards 
the King put ſtrong Garriſons into the conquer d places, 
they ſent a Fleet on theſe Coaſts, as it were to brave 
him, The Tripple Alliance alſo was diſpleaſing to 
him, and ſome are of Opinion, that the King of Eng- 
and, who had not forgot the Buſineſs at Chatam, and 
that the Peace concluded at Breda, was not according 
to his Wiſh, had engag'd himſelf in this Alliance, only 
to draw in the Dutch thereby, and ſo to exaſperate the 
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King of France againſt them. Ar laſt, France in Con- H. nad 
junction with England, made War on Holland, with Flanden, 
prodigious Succels at firſt; for he took three Provinces, 672. 


viz. Guelders, Over-NMfel, and Utrecht ; beſides that, he 
had already poſſeſs d himſelf of ſome Paſſes leading into 
Holland: But his Confederate, the Biſhop of Munſter 
had not the ſame Succels in the Siege of Groningen, an 


afterwards loſt Coeverden again. And the Dutch had 


better Succeſs ar Sea, where they behaved themſelves 
bravely in four ſeveral Engagements, whereas the 


French Fleet, as the Engliſh ſay, did not engage hearti- 


ly : Beſides, England grew Jealous of the great Succeſs 
of the French, which was one reaſon, why the Parlia- 
ment did in a manner oblige the King, ro make a 
ſeparate Peace with Holland, fearing, that France after 
England and Holland had deſtroy d one another ar Sea, 
mighr alſo, ar laſt, fall upon them, The wan n and 
Elector of Brandenburgh endeavour d, immediately at 
the beginning of the War, to give a Diverſion to 
France, but to no great purpoſe, ſince they did nothing 
but ruin ſeveral Provinces in Germany, and drew Tu- 
rene with his Army thither, who ravag d the Countsy,, 
but eſpecially Weſtphalia. The Elector of Branden- 


birgh made a Peace with E ance at Voſſem, whereby he 1673. 


got the Reſtitution of his ſtrong Hold in the Dutchy of 
(leves, bur as ſoon as he got them into his Poſſeſſion, 


he made no great account of the Peace. In the Year Maeftrichs a 
next following, France 8 ſtrong City of Maeſtrichr, 74 13160. | 
| | N h 
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where the French both ſhew'd their Bravery and Dexte. 


The Death of 
Turenne. 


The Loſſes 


rity in attacking of Places. On the other hand, the 


Imperialiſts had good Succeſs againſt Turenne, who pre. 
tended to oppoſe their March; for they trick d him, 


and having march d to the Lower Rhine, in Conjuncti. 
on with rhe Spaniards and Prince of Orange, took By: 
This, and the loſs of Narden, which the Dutch took 
caus d the French to leave Utrecht, and all the other 
places in the United Provinces , except Grave and Mae. 
Hriche: For it ſeem'd very difficult to maintain ſo many 
Garriſons, and at the ſame time ro have a ſufficient Ar- 
my in the Field to oppoſe the Enemy; fince it might 


eaſily have happen d, that all Correſpondency with 


theſe places in the Dnited Provinces might have been cut 
off by the Enemy. Afterwards Spain and the whole 
German Empire declar'd againſt France, and a great 
many were of Opinion, That the joint Power of Spain, 
Holland, and Germany, would be ſufficient to curb the 


French, and to carry the Seat of the War into France it 


ſelf; bur this could not be effected. Tis true, the 
Germans did take from the French, Philipsburgh, and 
beat them out of Treves, where Mareſchal de C1 equi re- 
ceivd a Defeat. But on the other hand, the German 
were ſeveral times alſo, eſpecially near Sintſheim, and 
in Alſace, worſted by the French, and oblig d to repals 
the Rhine. And in the Year 1675, there was a great 
probability that it would not have gone very well with 


them on this fide of the Rhine, if the brave Tureme 


had nor been kill'd by an accidental Shot, which oblig'd 
the French, who were ignorant of his Deſign , after a 
ſharp Engagement, to retire on the other fide of the 
Rhine. - For the reſt, Spain loſt moſt by this War: for 


the Spaniards the Franche Compte was taken from them, Meſſina re- 


in this Har. 
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ceiv'd voluntarily a French Garriſon, and the Dutch Fleet 
which was ſent to the Aſſiſtance of the Spaniards in 
Sicily, got nothing bur Blows, the brave Admiral 4 
Ruyter being there lain ; though afrerwards the French 
quires Meſſma on their own accord. Beſides this, the 


laſt, - France ended this War very gloriouſly for it {el}, 
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we have briefly related, it muſt be obſerv'd, 
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reſtoring to Holland what it had taken from thoſe Pro- 
vinces, but kept Burgundy, and a great many ſtron 
places in the Spaniſh Netherlands. In Germany, in lieu 
of Philipsburgh it got Friburgh, and for the reſt the 
Weſtphalian and Copenhagen Treaties were renewed, 
by Virtue of which Sweden was reſtored to its own 
again. ey | 4 {27 

5. 25: To conſider the French Nation, whoſe Hiſtory The French 
t it is Nm. 


ſwarming (if I may ſo ſpeak) with People, and ſow'd 
thick with Cities and Towns. Under the Reign of 
Charles IX. it is related, That above 20000doo of Peo- 
ple paid the Poll Tax. Some ſay that Richlieu affirm'd, 
that by Computation, France could bring into the Field 
600000 Foot, and 150000 Horſe, provided every Man 
that was able to bear Arms, did go into the Field. 
This Nation alſo has been always warlike: neverthe- 
leſs in former times, it has been objected to them, That 
they were very brave at the firſt Onſey, but after their 
firſt Fury was a little cool'd, their Courage us d to 
flacken, if they mer with a ſtout and brave Reſiſtance: 
wherefore they us d to make great Conqueſts, bur ſel- 
dom kept them very long. And aſter they had good 
Succeſs, they us d to grow careleſs, inſult over thę con- 
nerd, and pur them to great Hardſhips under their 
overnment. But in our laſt Wars they have ſhewn 
ſufficiently, that they as little want Conſtancy at laſt, 
as Heat and Fury at firſt. There is a great number of Rl of Nobi- 
Nobles in France, who make Profeſſion of the Sword, iy. 
and make no difficulty ro expoſe themſelves to any Ha- 
zards ro gain Glory. In former times, the French In- 


' fantry was good for nothing, wherefore they always 


us d to employ Swiſs and Scorch ; but now-a- days, their 
Foot are very good, and in attacking of a place, tbeß 
are to be preferr'd before all other Nations. This Na- 
tion always hath a great Veneration and Love for their 
King; and as long as he is able to maintain his Autho- 
rity, is ready to ſacrifice Life and Eſtate for his Glory. 
The French are alſo brisk, forward, and of a merry 
Conſtitution: as to their dutward appearance in their 
Apparel and Behaviour, they are generally very come. ir Nd 
ly; and fome other Nations, whoſe Temper is more 9xatiries. 
inclined to Gravity, and to attempt to imitate them, 

s | 3 appear 
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appear often very ridieulous, there being a vaſt difference 
in theſe matters, betwixt what is natural and whar is 
aſſected. They are of a Genius fir to undertake any 
thing, whether it be in Learning, Trade, or Manufa- 
ctures; eſpecially in thoſe things which depend more on 
Ingenvity and Dexterity than Hard Labour. On the 
other ſide, the Leviry and Inconſtancy of the French is 
generally blam'd, which is eaſily to be perceiv'd by ſuch 
of them as are raw and unpoliſh'd ; and a great many of 
them glory in amorous Intrigues, oftentimes more than 
is true, and under pretence of Freedom, they commit 
great Debaucheries. 4 FIR 


. Natwreof . 26. The Country which is poſſeſs'd by this Potett 
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ation, is very conveniently firuated, almoſt in the ve. 
ry midſt of the Chriſtian World; wherefore this King 
conveniently keep Correſpondence with them all, 

event Europe from falling into the Hands of any 


- 


Its Situation. one Prince. On the one fide, it has the Mediterranean, 


ur Eni li 


ae and moſt fruitful Countries, not only for the 
equal 


on the other, che Ocean; and on both ſides a great ma- 
ny pretty good Harbours; and is well water'd with 
Rivers; befides that great Chanel with Twelve Sluces, 
by which the preſent King has joyn'd the Rivers of 
Garonne and the Aude, and conſequently rhe Mediter- 
ranean With the Ocean; which proves very beneficial 
for Trade. Ir is alſo very near of a Circular Figure, 
and well compacted, fo that one Province may eaſily 
aſſiſt another. On the fide of Spain, the Pyrencan 


Mſiountains; and on the Irali an fide, the Alps are like a 
Bullwark to the Kingdom: bur on the fide towards 
Germany and the Netherlands, it lies ſomewhar * 


For out of the Netherlands, Par it ſelf has often been 
hard pat to it. And this is the reaſon why the French 
have been ſo eager in getting a good part of theſe into 


their Poſſeſſion , in which they have been ſucceſsful in 


the laſt War, and thereby have mightily ſtrengthened 
their Frontiers ; and for the ſame reaſon , they have 
made themſelves Maſters of Lorrain, to fortify them- 


ſelves on the fide of Germany; and by degrees to become 


Maſters of the Rhine, the ancient Boundary of Gaul, 
which ſeems the only thing wanting to the Perfection of 
France. Next to this, France may be one of the moſt 


Temperature of irs Climate, berwixt an- immode- 
1 rate 
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rate Heat and an exceſſive Cold; bur alſo, becauſe ir 
produces every thing , which ſeems to be requiſite for 
the Suſtenance and Conveniency of Mankind; ſo that 
ſcarce a Spor of Ground is to be found in France , bur 
what produces ſomething or other for the benefic of Man: 
And its Product is not only ſufficient for irs Inhabitants, 
bur alſo plentiful enough to be exported into Foreign 
parts. The Commodities exported our of France, are 
chiefly, Wine, Brandy, Vinegar, Salt, innumerable 
Sorts of Silk, and Woollen-Stuffs, and Mannfactures, 
Hemp, Canvas, Linen, Paper, Glaſs, Saffron, A 

Olives, Capers, Prunello's, Cheſnuts, Soap, and the 
like, Yer in Normandy and Picardy, grow no Vines, 
but the Common People drink Cyder. Scarce any Me- 
tals are to be found in France, and no Gold or Silver 
Mines. But this Want is ſupplied by the Ingenuity of 
the French, and the Folly of Foreigners. For the French 
Commodities have drawn Fleers of their Money into 
France, eſpecially fince Henry IV. ſer up the Silk-Ma- 
nufactury there. There are ſome who have computed 
that France ſells Stuffs A- la- mode yearly to Foreigners on- 
ly, to the value of 40000000 of Livres, Wine 150 
Brandy 5000000 , Salt-10000000, and ſo proportion- 
ably of orher Commodities. Mr. Forcy, an Engliſhman, 
ſays, That about the Year 1669, the Commodities 
which were brought from France into England; exceed- 
ed what were carried from England to France, in Va-. 
lue 1600000 lib. Sterl. And it is notorious that by help 
of ſuch Commodities as they fend into Spain, they get a 
great part of their Veſt- India Plate - Fleet. Vet Navi- 
gation does not flouriſh ſo much in France as it might. 
The reaſon ſeems to be, that the French Nation is nor 
ſo much addicted ro the Sea, and that other Nations 
have been before-hand with them in the Eaſt arid Miſt- 
Indies, Which is the reaſon, that the King, tho he has 
above 100 Capital Ships, yet cannot ſet our fo great a 
Fleet hitherto, as the Engliſh and Dutch, as ſome think, 
wanting Able Seamen. For it is not ſufficient to Man 
out a Fleet once, but in time of War, Recruits muſt 
alſo be had. Nevertheleſs it may be this King will firſt 
ſettle his Marine Affairs, and afterwards take his op- 


portunity to ſurprize his Neighbours. France has very n. Plamtatꝭ- 


few Plantations abroad, except what is in the Carihby ens. 


Lands, the Illes called rr and on the North _ 
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of Hiſpaniola. They apply themſelves alſo to fiſhing 
upon the great Sand-Bank before Newfoundland , and 
catck in Canada and New France good ftore of Bevers, 
They have ſer ſeveral Projects on foot for the Eaſt-India 
Trade, but without any great Succeſs hitherto, the 
Dutch, who are ſo powerful there, oppoſing them with 
all their might. Laſtly , the great Strength of France 
may be judged of by this, that the Revenue of the 
Clergy, which is poſſeſs d of two fifth parts, as tis ſaid, 
of the Kingdom, amounts to 104 Millions and 500000 
Crowns yearly. The King's Revenues are computed to 


amount now to 150 Millions of Livres, whereas 1n the 


laſt Age ir did nor amount to above 9 or 10 Millions. 
At the time of Henry IV. to 16 Millions, and in the 
Year 1639 to 77 Millions; which vaſt difference is in 

art to be aſcribed to the different value of Money ſince 
thoſe times, and the great Taxes which are impo- 
fed upon the Subjects: bur without queſtion the chief 


reaſon is, that France fince that time has found out new 


ways to draw Money out of other Countries. 


S. 27. As to the Form of Government of Fance; it 
is to be obſerv d, That anciently there were very Potent 
Dukes, Earls, and Lords, in France, who, tho' they 
were Vaſſals of the King, yer they us'd to pay no further 
Obedience to him, than was conſiſtent with their own 
Intereſt, except the Kings were in a Condition to 
ablige them to it: Bur all theſe in proceſs of Time were 

extinguiſh'd, and their Countries united to the Crown. 


Now-a-days the Dukes and Earls in France ate nothing 


elſe bur bare Titles annex d ro ſome confiderable Eſtate 
withour any Sovereignty or Juriſdiction. And whereas 
formerly certain Countries uſed to be aſſign d to the 
King's Sons, whereof they bore the Title, now-a-days 
only a certain yearly Revenue is allotted them, with the 
Title af a certain Dukedom or Country, wherein per- 
haps they have nor a Foot of Ground. And after the 
Ancient Sovereign Dukedoms and Earldoms were abo- 
lim d, ſome of the Great Men of the Kingdom had 
taken upon themſelves great Authority in the Kingdom, 
but by the Policy of Richlieu and Maxarini, they were 


reduc d to ſuch a Condition, that they dare not utter a 
Word againſt the King. The Aſſembly of the Eſtates 


(chere bejog three of them, viz. The Clergy, Nobiluy, 
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and the Citizens, they making up the third Eſtate) were 
allo formerly in great Veneration, whereby the King's 
Power was much limitted. But they having not been 
conven d ſince the Year 1614, their Authority is quite 
ſuppreſs d. Thoſe of the Reform'd Religion did prove 
alſo very troubleſome to the Kings of France as long as 
they were in a Condition to take up Arms, but with the 
Joſs of Rochelle they loſt the Power of giving their Kings. 
any Diſturbance for the future. And tho' the King hi- 
therto does not force their Conſciences, yet he draws 
of a great many from that Party, by hopes of his Royal 
Favour and Preferments. Heretofore the Parliament of 
part us d to oppoſe the King's Deſigns, under pretence, 
that it had a Rohr „ that the King could nor do any 
thing of great Moment without irs Conſent ; bur this 
King hath taught it only to intermeddle with Judicial 
Buſineſs, and ſome other Concerns, which the King 
now and then is pleas'd to leave to its Decifion. The 
Gallick-Church alſo boaſts of a particular Prerogatiye in 
regard of rhe Courr of Reme, ſhe always having diſpu- 
ted with the Pope ſome part of his Authority over her; 
and the King has the Nomination of the Biſhops and 
Abbors, all which contributes much to the Strength and 
Increaſe of this Kingdom, if a wiſe and good King. fits. 
upon the Throne. | . 


5. 28. When we duely weigh the power of France in The Strength _ 
compariſon with its Neighbours , it is eafily perceiy'd , I France 


that there is not any State in Chriſtendom which France . whe nr 


doth nor equal if not exceed in Power: Tis true, in 
former Ages the Engliſh reduc'd the French, but at that 
time they were polſeſs d of a great part of it themſelves; 
there were then ſeveral Demi- Sovereign Princes; rhe 
French Infantry was then inconſiderable, and the Engliſh 
Bows were terrible to them: All which is quite other- 
wiſe now, and the Engliſh Land-Forces are now not to 
be compar'd with the French, neither in Number nor 
Goodneſs, ſince the Engliſh are unexercis d, and their 
Civil Wars have rather been carried on by Armies rais'd 
on a ſudden, than well diſciplin'd Troops, and theſe 
Wars have not a little weaken'd this Nation. On the 
other hand, the Engliſh have chiefly apply'd themſelves 
to Sea Affairs, — in this the French cannot hitherto 
he compared with the Engliſp; yet England can ſcarce 
5 | | reap 
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To Italy. 


To Holland. 


To the Swiſs, 


* Germany. 
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eap any great Advantages from France at Sea. For 
fabpoſe Hy mould bear the French Fleet, yet they would 
ſcarce venture to make a Deſcent upon France, as ha. 
ving not any footing there; and the French Privateers 
would certainly do great miſchief ro them. Bur if the 
Engliſh ſhould once miſcarry at Sea, and that the French 
fhould once get footing in England, it might perhaps 
prove fatal to that Kingdom, fince the fate of the War 
muſt be then decided by the Iſſue of one Battel, Ex- 
land having no Inland ftrong Holds. In the laſt Age 
Spain prov d very troubleſome to Fance, the French 
carce being able to defend themſelves againſt it, and 
having ſeveral times been oblig'd to make Peace upon 
diſadvanrageous Conditions: But beſides, that at that 
time the French Infantry was good for little, and the 
_ Nation was then at its heighth , whereas now 
the Spaniſh Nobility is more for Debauchery, Gaming, 
nd ' ſuch like Intrigues, than for acquiring Glory in 
War.; they were then in full Poſſeſſion of all the Nether- 
lands, and Charles V. had a great Advantage by being 
Emperor. But now-a-days the Netherlands are miſera- 
bly torn to Pieces, they being ſcarce able to Garriſon 
the places that remain. Naples and Milan are almoſt in 
the ſame Condition; and France may eaſily ſecure the 
Coaft of Provence againſt the Spaniards, who may be 
well ſatisfy'd if the French don't by the way of Rouſj- 
lion, Navarre, or Bayonne, enter Spain, Ttaly is neither 
willing nor powerful enough to hurt France, bur theſe 


Princes are well ſatisfy d if France does not pals the 4%, 


and difturb their Repoſe. The French are not powerful 
enough for the Dutch ar Sea, if they have an Opportu- 
nity to make uſe of all their Naval Strength, yer the 
French Privateers may do them conſiderable Miſchief, 
wherefore I cannot fee what benefit Holland can reap 
from a War with France without an abſolute neceſſity: 
For the Dutch Land Forces gather'd our of all Nations, 
are nor likely to do any great Feats againſt ir. The 
Swiſs alſo neither can nor will hurt France, they being 
well ſatisfy d if they can get Money: Wheretore the 
French need not fear any thing from them, except they 
ſhonld make them deſperate, when in Confederacy with 
others they might prove very troubleſome. ; Germany 
ſeems to be the only Country, which alone might be 
able ro balance France ; for if theſe Princes were r 

3 united, 
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united, they are able to bring more numerous Armies 
into the Field, and that in no ways inferior in Goodneſs 
o the French; and perhaps they might be able to hold 
it out with France. But conſidering the preſent State of 
Germany , it ſeems next to an impoſſibility, that all the 
Members of the Empire ſhould unanimouſly and reſo- 
lutely engage themſelves in a long War, and proſecute 
the fame with Vigor: For it is not to be imagined, that 
all of them ſhould have an equal Intereſt in the War, 
and ſome of them muſt expect to be'ruin'd , tho? the 
War in the Main ſhould prove ſucceſsful ; bur if it ſhould 


ſucceed otherwiſe, they muſt be great loſers by it with - 


our reprieve. e . 
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6. 29. But if it ſhould be ſuppos'd, that France may The Strength 


be attack d by a great many at once; it is to be conſi- f — 
gerd, that it is abſolutely againſt the Intereſt of ſome cufadarag. 


Srares, to join themſelves againſt France. For, as Affairs 
now ſtand ,. Portugal is not likely to joyn with, Spain, 
Sweden with Denmark, Poland with the Houſe bf Au- 


fria, againſt France, Neither is it probable that the 


ſalian Princes will be deſirous to aſſiſt the Emperor-and 
ſpain in ſubduing of France, except we muſt ſuppoſe 
them to be willing ro promote their own Ruin. Nei- 
ther is it likely that England and Holland will agree in a 
War againſt France, for whilſt one of them is ingag d in 
a War againſt France, it ſeems to be the Intereſt of the 


other ro ſtand Neuter, and to promote its own Trade 


ind Navigation. It is alſo not very probable, that the 
Princes of Germany, eſpecially thoſe of the Proteſtant 
Religion, ſhould be willing to ſee France fall before the 
Houle of Auſtria; ſince both their Power and Religion 
would ſtand upon ſlippery Ground, if not ſupported by. 


a Foreign Power. Wherefore ir ſeems ro be no diff- 


culr Task ro perſuade ſome of the Proteſtant Princes, 
at leaſt, ro fir ſtill. The Swiſs alſo are not likely to co- 
operate with Spain and the Houſe of Auſtria in the Con- 
queſt of France, and therefore ir would not be ſo diffi- 


cult for France to defend it ſelf againſt the Houſe of 


4uſtria, and all irs Confederates, Not to mention here, 
that in ſuch a Caſe, Sweden and Poland would not leave 
France, if thay were in a Condition to affiſt it. But ir 
is not probable, that France ſhould make 267 
upon an ALiance with the Tarkz, excepring the greateſt 


Extremity 
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Extremiry ; for the Mahometen Princes have learn d by 

Experience, that where- ever they have intermedled wi 
the Chriſtians in their Wars, theſe commonly have clapt 
up a Peace without including them, or having any re. 
gard to their Intereſt. On the other hand, Fance ſeem 
not to be ſtrong enough to overturn all the States of 
Europe by his Conqueſts: For. France may be the moſt 
Potent Kingdom in Chriſtendom, but not the only one; 
and by extending its Conqueſts too far, it would be 
weaken d within: In the mean time, thoſe leſſer States 


bordering upon France are in great danger to be devour d 7 
by ſo flouriſhing a Kingdom, py - 
— — — a — — I 

" | t 


of the United Provinces. 


the ie $. 1. HAT Country which is commonly call'd the 
State of th Netherlands, or the Lower Germany, was an- 
United Pro- - Ciently comprehended , partly under Gaul, 


partly under Germany, according as they were ſituated, 
either on this, or the other fide of the Rhine, which 
was the ancient Boundary of theſe two vaſt Countries, 
Thar part which was fituared on this fide of the Wine, 
was by Julius Ceſar , together with the reſt of Gaul, 
uc'd under the Obedience of the Roman Empire, 
Afterwards the Batavi and the Zealanders did allo ſub- 
mit to the Romans, yet ſo, that they were rather eſteem d 
Allies than Subjects. And when in the fifth Century, 
after the Birth of Chriſt, the Franks eltabliſh'd a new 
Kingdom in Fance, theſe Provinces were alſo at firlt 
united to it. Bur ar the ſame time, when Germany was 
ſeparated from Fance, moſt of them fell ro Germany, 
few remaining with France. The Governors of theſe 
| Provinces did, in proceſs of time, under the Names of 
Dukes and Earls, make themſelves Demi- Soveraigns , 
as did alſo other Princes of Germany and France; yet ſo, 
that it was a general Maxim among them, To Rule the 
People with Mzldneſs. And for the Security of their Li- 
berty, they us d ro grant them great Priyzleges, in the 
mamaintaining of which this Nation was always very for- 
ward. The Eſtates alſo, which conſiſted of the Clergy, 
37 RS mi ee, 
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Nobility, and Citizens, were always in great Authort- 

ty, and would not eafily ſuffer that any new Impoſitions 

ſhould be laid upon the People without their Conſent. 

Theſe Provinces, according to the common Computa- 

tion, are Seventeen in number: viz. Four Dukedoms ne Divifen 
of Brabant, Limburgh, Luxenburgh, and Guelders: Seven I the Seven- 
Earldoms of Flanders, Arto, Hainault , Holland, Tea- — * 
land, Namur, and Zutphen ; Five Lordſhips of Friefland, 

Malines, Utrecht, Over- iel, and Groningen. Antwerp 

has the Title of a Marquiſate of the Roman Empire. 

Theſe Provinces were anciently ruled each by its Prince 

or Lord; bur afterwards ſeveral of them were either by 
Inheritance, Marriages, or Contracts, united together, 

till moſt of them fell to ch ſhare of the Houſe of Bur- 

gundy, from whence they came to the Houſe of Auſtria, 

by the Marriage of Maximilian I. who had marry'd ne Union of 


Mary, the only Daughter of Charles, ſurnamed The Hardy. te Serenteen 


And were afterwards all united under Charles V. who ice 


govern'd them in Peace and Proſperity. Tis related, 

that he had once taken a Reſolution to make them one 

Kingdom, which however he could. not effect, their Laws 

and Privileges being ſo different, and they ſo jealous of 

one another, that none of them would remit any thing 

of their Pretences in favour of the reſt. But the Reign 

of Charles V. over the Netherlands, proved ſo very for- 

tunate, becauſe he bore an extraordinary Affection to 

them, and they ro him: For Charles was born in Ghent, Their cndi- 
educated amongſt them, and liv'd a conſiderable rime * 3 
there. His Humour ſuited very well with theirs, de 
converſed with them in a friendly manner without 


haughrineſs, employing the Netherlanders frequently in 5 8 
ken N 2 Wy #2: 


his Affairs, whereby this Nation was in great eſteem at 
his Court. But under the Reign of his Son, Philip II. 
theſe Provinces were torn in pieces by Inteſtine Com- 
motions and Civil Wars, which occaſion'd the Riſe ofa 
Potent Commonwealth in Europe. This Government . 


having prov'd the occaſion of great Alterations, it is 


worth our while to ſearch both into the Cauſe of theſe 
Commotions, and the Origin of this new Government. 


S 2. Philip II. therefore was not a little to be blam'd, The Cauſe of 


as being partly himſelf the cauſe of theſe Civil Trou- 3 


bles; for he being born in Spain, and educated after the lands ander 
Saniſh Faſhion , did favour only the Spaniards 1 Philip II. 
N | | | ſenting 
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ſenting in all his Behaviour a perfect haughty Spani ard. 
4 did mightily alienate the Minds of NN 

landers , eſpecially after he reſided altogether in Spain 
and did not ſo much as honour the Nezherlands with hi; 

Preſence; thinking it perhaps below his Grandeur, thi; 
he who was Maſter of ſo great a Kingdom, and had ſuch Ml 
great Projects in his Head, ſhould trouble himſelf much 
about the Affairs of the Nerherlanders. Tho in all pro- 
bability theſe might have been kept in Obedience by his 
Preſence: For his Father, the ſooner to appeaſe a Tu- 
mult which was only riſen in the City of Ghent, did 
venture to take his Journey through France, and the 
Territories of Francs, who was but lately reconciled to 
william him. Moreover, William, Prince of Orange, a crafty, 
Prince f thorough-pac'd , and ambitions Man, did not a little 
Orange. foment theſe Diviſions. For when Philip had taken a 
Reſolution to go into Spain, and to commit the Admi- 
niſtration of the Netherlands ro a Governor, this Prince 
was contriving how Chriſtina , Dutcheſs of Lorrain, 
might be conſtituted Regent of the Netherlands, and 
how he, by marrying her Daughter, might bear the 
greateſt Sway in the Government: Bur he miſcarrying 
min both, becauſe Philip conſtituted Margaret of Parma, 
Natural Daughter of Charles V. Regent of the Nether- 
lands, and refus*d to give his Conſent to the Match, was 
ſo diffarisfied thereat, that by doing of Miſchief, ke re. 
Diſcextents of ſolved to ſhow his own Strength. The Earls of Eg- 
the Nobility mont and Hoorn were alſo very much diſſatisfy d, as allo 
and d . a great many others, who being in great eſteem with 
the People, were all very jealous of the Spaniards. A 

great many alſo of the Nobility were for a Change, in 

partly our of a hatred to the Spaniards, partly becauſe iſ ar 

they were naturally of a turbulent Spirit, and were be- N v 

come Poor, and over Head and Ears in Debt, as having ll ſe 
endeavour d to outvy the Spaniards in Splendor at Court, I y. 
and thereby ſpent more than their Incomes would al- N 
low of, The Clergy, beſides this, was ſomewhat diſ- in 
VL contented, becauſe Philip, having created ſeveral new | ni 
Epiſcopal Sees, would have employ'd the Revenues of k 
ſeveral Abbies for the Maintenance of them, which did Ir 
not only diſſatify ſuch as were in preſent Poſſeſſion of a 
theſe Abbies, but others alſo, who were in hopes of c 
them for the future: for the Abbots were choſen by a Wl ti 
free Election of the Monks in each Monaſtery, 810 the il © 

| iſhops 
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hops were nominared by the King. But all this could C:onge of 
" L furniſti d ſufficient Fuel for ſo great a Flame, are. | 


if Religion had not been joyn'd ro them, which proves 
moſt efficacious in diſturbing the Minds of the Common 
people, and always ſerves for a ſpecious Pretence to 
{ich as are for Alterations in a State. There were great 
numbers in the Netherlands , who had relinquiſh'd the 
roman Catholick Religion, ſome of them profeſſing the 
4ugsburgh Confeſſion, ſome the Doctrine of the Hugue- 
yts, others fell into the Errors of the Anabaprifts. 
Charles V. had by ſevere Proclamations and Puniſhments 
deen very hard upon them, which had ſerv'd for nothing 
elſe than to exaſperate the Minds of the People, and to 
promote the new Religion. Wherefore ir was the Opi- 
nion of Mary, Queen of Hungary, the Siſter of Charles V. 
and then Regent of the Netherlands, That they ought ra- 
ther to be treated more mildly : Burt Philip had taken a 
Reſolution to root out by force this Hereſy ; either out 
of a Zeal for the Roman Catholick Religion, or becauſe - 
he hoped thereby to oblige the Pope, whoſe Favour he 
food in need of at that time. He renewed therefore 
his Father's Proclamation, and that with more Severity 
againſt rheſe Herericks; and to pur them in Execution, 
he was for ſetting up a Court of Judicarure, according 


to the Model of the Spaniſh Inquiſition, the very Name $panit ts: 
of which was terrible to every body: And in effect, . 


this Inquiſition is a very cruel Conſtitution , whereby 
the Life, Eſtate, and good Name of every Subject is 
put into the Hands of unmerciful Prieſts, whoſe chief 
Glory is to be Inhuman and Rigorous in their Proceed 
ings; and who have a Power to take up and punifh 
any Perſon upon Suſpicion only, and though a Man is 
wrongfully accus'd, he is not to know either his Accu- 
ſer or Crime, and tho' he makes his Innocence appear, 
yet he ſeldom eſcapes without ſome Puniſhment. The 
Netherlanders were the more frightned, not only becauſe 
in this Court, no Privileges, no Favour of the King, 
nor Interceſſions, did avail ; bur alſo, becauſe they 
knew the Netherlanders to be free in their Speech, car- 
rying, as it were, their Hearts upon their Tongues , 
and that by way of Trade, they were obliged to be 
converſant with thoſe of other Religions. Whereas on 
the other hand, it was natural and eaſy for an Italian 
or Spaniard to keep his thoughts within himſelf. Some 

| | are 
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a are of Opinion, That the Spaniards were glad to ſe 
that the Necherlands did begin the Fray, hoping there. 
by to get an Opportunity to force them to bedience, 
and by ſuppreſſing their Liberty and Privileges to Rule 
over them at pleaſure. They hoped that this Country 
might ſerve them one day for a Magazine, from whence 
they might conveniently attack France, England, and 
the Northern Kingdoms. Yer it is allo moſt certain, 
that ſome Foreign Princes did adminiſter Fuel to noy. 
3 Hirt riſh and augment the Flame; eſpecially Elizabeth , 
ad _ Queen of England, whoſe Intention was, by this means 
welt. to cut our ſo much Work for the Spaniard, that he 
might not be at leiſure to think of Conquering others, 
his great Power being ar that time become terrible to all 


A 
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$. 3: Thus the Seeds of Civil Commotions were ſown 


in the Minds of the Nethe&rlanders, about which time 


1559: Philip II. went into Spain; having ſo conſtituted the 


Government, that the Supream Adminiſtration of Affairs 

ſhould be in the Hands of the Regent and the Coun- 

cil of State, of which Council, beſides the Prince of 

The Cardinal! Orange, were the Earl of Egmont and others, the Car- 
Granville. dinal Granville, a Burgundian, a wiſe Man, and much 
rely'd on by the King, who had given ſecret Inſtructi- 

ons to the Regent to Rule according to his Advice; but 

the Netherlandiſh Lords quickly perceiving that the 

whole Government was manag d according to the Coun- 


ſels of the Cardinal, did ſufficiently ſhew their Diſcon- 


rent in oppoſing themſelves againſt it; eſpecially when 

the Cardinal preſs'd hard to execute the King's Com- 

mands concerning the Eſtabliſhment of the Biſhops, and 

rooting out of the new Religion; the Netherlandiſh 

Lord's advisd a Toleration of the ſame, and to deal 

more gently with the People. This rais'd a general 

hatred againſt the Cardinal , whereupon the Prince of 

ange, and the Earls of Egmont and Hoorn writ to the 

ing, That if he was not remov d, it would be impoſſible 

to preſerve the Peace of the Netherlands; neither did 

they reſt ſatisfy d till Philip did conſent to their De- 

| mands : But becauſe the Regent was, after the removal 
1564. of the Cardinal, ſway'd by the Preſident Vigilius , and 
| the Earl of Barlemont, who in every reſpect follow'd 
the Footſteps of the Cardinal, this Joy did not laſt N. 
1 | | ut 
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but the old Diſcontents being renew'd, it was ſdid, 
That the Body of the Cardinal was remov d from the Coun- 
eil, but his Spirit remain d in it. Thus the Diviſions 
continu'd in the Council of State, nor could rhe Procla- 
mations againſt the new Religion be put in Execution, 
becauſe the People began more and more to oppoſe them. 


I was therefore with Conſent of the Regent and Senate, Count Eg- 


agreed upon to ſend the Earl of Egmont into Spain, 
who was to give an Account to the King, of the whole 
state of Affairs, and to ſee whether the King could find 
out another Remedy. The King receiv'd him very 
courteouſly as to his Perſon, but would not remit any 
thing from his Severity as ro Religion. And imagining 
that the cauſe why this Evil had taken ſo deep root, was 
the Mildneſs of the Regent, he caus d his Proclamation 
to be renew'd, commanding withal, Thar the Council 
of Trent ſhould be introduc'd in the Netherlands. Be- 
fides theſe Severities, a Rumour was ſpread abroad, 
That Philip had agreed with Charles IX. at Bayonne, by 
all Means and Ways to root out the Hereticks, which 
was the cauſe why it was reſoly'd to oppoſe the King's 
Intentions. Some of rhe Nobiliry made the firſt begin- 
ning, who enter'd into an Aſſociation (which they called 
The Compromiſe ) whereby they engag'd themſelves, to 4 


mont ſent in- 


oppoſe the Inquiſition, and to ſtand by one another, if % 4 rhe 


any one ſhould be woleſted for his Religion; but ſo- 
lemnly proteſted , Thar they had no other Aim by ſo 
doing, but the Glory of God, the Grandeur of the King, 
and the Peace of their Native Country. This Aſſocia- 
tion was drawn up by Philip Marnix , Lord of Alde- 
ande, and ſubſcrib d by 400 Perſons of Quality, among 
whom , the chiefeſt were Henry of Brederode , Lew , 
Earl of Naſſau , Brother -of the Prince of Orange, the 
Farls of Culenburgh and Bergh. Theſe met ar Bruſſels, 
and deliver'd a Petition to the Regent, wherein they 
deſir d, That the Proclamarions iſſu'd forth touching 
Religion might be annull'd. The Regent anſwer d them 
in courteous but general Terms, telling them, That ſhe 
would know the Rings Pleaſure in the Matter. Tis ſaid, 
that the Earl of Barlemont, who' ftood then near the 
Regent, did rell her, That they were no ways to be 
fear d, becauſe they were only Geuſen or Beggars; which 
render'd the Name of the Geuſen very famous after- 
wards, they having had a Beggars Pouch the Coat of 

7 " R Arms' 
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Breaking of 
Images. 


The Duke of 


Alva. 


1568. 


Arms of that Confederacy. In the mean while abun- 


leaſt with the Sentiments of the People, it came to an 


An Iutrodluction to the 


dance of Pamphlets were ſpread abroad, which did more 
and more exaſperate the People. And becauſe Philip had 
given bur a very indifferent Reception to thoſe Deputies, 
which were ſent into Spain, to pray for a Mitigation of 
theſe Proclamations, and had refus d to comply in the 


open Inſurrection. So that the new Religion was not 
only publickly profeſs d and taught in a great concourſe 
of People, bur the Rabble alſo fell ro plundering of il , 
Churches, and pulling down of Images. And tho the il © 
Prince of Orange, and the Earl of Egmont, did what they IM x- 
could ro appeaſe this Tumult, yer had the King con- if 


kad 2 =, ga, . ant 


ceiv'd a ſhrewd Suſpicion, as if they had been in the il 


bottom of it; wherefore they were conſulting their own p 
Safety, bur could, as yer, not come to any Reſolution, I F. 
In the mean time, the Regent having raisd ſome m 
Troops, and endeavour'd either by Fear or fair Words, th 
or any other ways to reduce the diſſatisfyd Party to B 
Obedience, ſome of whom did by Submiſſion and other N x; 
Services endeayour to be reconcil'd ro the King. And 2p 
this Deſign ſucceeded ſo well, that without any great o- 
Trouble, and the Puniſhmenr of a very few, the Coun- ¶ be 
try was reſtor'd to irs Trenquility : Nevertheleſs, be- ſpe 
cauſe it was rumour'd abroad; that a great Army was ¶ Su 
marching out of Spain againſt them, a great many of ere 
the Inhabitants, and eſpecially of the Handycraft Trades, N Co 
did retire into the neighbouring Countries. The Prince 
of Orange himſelf diſliking this Calm, retir'd into Ger- 
many. 


5. 4. It was then the Advice of the Regent, that the 
King ſhould come in Perſon, without any great Force, 
into the Netherlands, and by his Preſence and Clemency 
endeavour entirely to heal che ulcerated Minds of the 
People. But he follow'd the Advice of the Duke of 
Alva , who advis'd to make ule of this Opportunity to 
bring the Netherlands under the Yoak, and to ſtrike 
Terror into the reſt. He march'd with a brave Army 
through Savoy and Burgundy into the Netherlands, and 
having immediately taken into Cuſtody the Earls of Ey- 
mont and Hoorn, whom he pretended to have been un- 
derhand the Authors of theſe Troubles, declar'd all 
thoſe guilty of High- Treaſon. that had any hand in the 

Aſſociation, 
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Aſſociation , the Petition, and pulling down of the 
Images. And a Courr was erected of Twelve Judges, 
from which no Appeal was to be allow'd, where Judge- 
ment Was to be given concerning theſe Matters. This 
Court was commonly call'd, The Bloody Council. Be- 


upon non-appearance they were declar'd guilty of High- 
Treaſon, and their Eſtates Confiſcated. The ſame Se- 
verity-was us d againſt others of leſs Note. This caus'd 
e (ich a Terror among the Inhabitants, that they left their 
) WM Habitarions in Troops. He caus'd alſo Citadels to be 
n- built in ſeveral great Cities, among which one of the 
de chiefeſt was that of Antwerp. In the mean time, the 
n prince of Orange had brought together conſiderable 
n. forces in Germany, ſome of which, under the Com- 
1c mand of Lews his Brother, falling into Frieſſand, beat 


24} 


fore this Court, the Prince of Orange, and ſome other 
Lords, who were fled, were ſummon'd to appear, and 


„ the Count of Arembergh, the Governor of that Province. 


to Bur ſoon after the Duke of Alva, having firſt caus d the The Earls of 
er I Earls of Egmont and Hoorn to be beheaded, march'd ESmont aus 


nd WW againſt him in Perſon. Not long after; the Prince of 
at Orange fell with a great Army into Brabant, but was 
n. beaten back by the Duke of Alva, and his Forces di- 
e- ſpers d. The Duke of Alva, puff'd up with this great 
as Succeſs, did not only cauſe a moſt magnificent Statue to be 
of WW erected ar Antwerp; but having allo form'd a Deſign to 
es, Conquer the Netherlands with their own Money, he im- 
ce poſed a Tax upon them, of the hundredth Penny, to be 
er: paid of the whole Value of all Eſtates; and beſides this, 

the twentieth Penny to be paid of all Moveables, bur 

the renth of all Immoveables as often as they were ſold, 
the This did exaſ perate the Netherlands to the utmoſt degree. 
be, And whilſt the Duke of Alva, being in great want of 


Hoorn be- 
headed. 


c Money, was buſy in ſqueezing out theſe Taxes, and 


the W was upon the point of forcing the Inhabitants of Bruſſels, 
of N who refus'd to pay it, News was brought, Thar the 
to baniſh'd Netherlanders, who were rurn'd Privateers, and 
ike ¶ had about 24 Ships of indifferent Strength, had under 


my the Conduct of the Earl of March, taken the City of gie talen, 
nd Brie, in Holland. Then moſt Cities of Holland, out of Aprili. 15 7t: 


ga hatred to the Spaniards, and the tenth Penny, revolted 
un- from the 5 paniards, except Amſterdam and Schonhoven, 
all N which remain'd for ſome time under the Obedience of 
the N Spain. It was a grand miſtake in the Duke of Alva, 

= MS that 
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that during his Regency of four Years , he had nor fe. 
cured the Sea-Coaſts. The revolred Places choſe for 
their Governor the Prince of Orange, ſwearing to him 
Allegiance as the King's Stadtholder, as if they had only 
revolted from the Duke of Alva, and nor the King, 4 
great many Privateers then join d from France and Eng- 
land, who within the ſpace of four Months made upa MW 
Fleet of 150 Ships, who had their Rendezyouz at Fb. 
ing, and afterwards did great Miſchiefs to the Spaniard. Ml 
The Duke of Alva was not in a Condition to reſiſt this 
Storm, becauſe the Earl of Bergh had not only at the 
ſame time taken a great many places in Guelders, Frieſ: | 
land, and Over-Vel; bur alſo Lews, Earl of Naſay, Ml 
had with the Aſſiſtance of the French, ſurpriz'd Mons; | 
Which City the Duke of Alva endeavoured to recover 
by force of Arms, and the Prince of Orange, who with 
an Army newly rais'd in Germany, had made prodigious 
havock in Brabant, had in vain endeavoured to relieve 
it, was retired into Holland. Wherefore this City was 
ſarrender*d upon Articles to the Duke of Alva. He then 
try d all ways to reduce the revolted Places to Obedi- 
ence by force, having among others, pillag'd Malines 
and Zutphen, quite deſtroy'd Naerden, and taken Haer- 
lem atter a tedious Siege, rhe Inhabirants of which City 
were molt barbarouſly treated. 


V. 


F. 5. The Affairs of the Spaniards in the Netherlands 

Dale if Alva being by the rigorous Proceedings of the Duke of Atv, 
recall d. (who us'd to bragg, that during his Regency of fix Years 
he had caus'd 18000 to be executed by the Hangman) 

put into Confuſion, he was recalled in the Year 1573: 

Lewis Re- Lewis Requeſenes ſucceeded him, a Man of ſomewhat 
queſenes Go- a milder Temper, bur who had a very ill beginning of 
« ack his Regency, the Fleet which he had ſent out to relieve 
Middlebergh being deſtroy'd before his Eyes, and the 
City ſurrender'd to the Prince of Orange: Yet the 
Prince allo received a great Blow; for his Brother 
Lewz, who led an Army to his Ailiſtance out of Ger- 
many, was routed near Grave upon the Mockerbyde, 
where he and his Brother Henry were Slain in the Field. 
After this Victory, the Spaniſh Soldiers muriny'd for 
want of Pay, and liv'd upon tree Quarters in Antwerp 
till all was paid. Then the Siege of Leyden. was under- 
raken, which was reduc'd to the utmoſt Extremity by 

v1 | Famine, 
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Famine, till a Dyke of the Maęſe was cut through, by 
which means, and the help of a No-th-Feſt Wind ar 
Spring-Tide, the Country round ab-ut being put under 
Water, the Spaniards, after a great loſs ſuttain'd, were 
forc'd to leave it, In the Year next following, che 
Emperor endeavoured by his Mediation to compoſe 
ele Troubles, and a Meeting was held for that pur- 

ſe betwixt the Deputies of both Parties at Breda, 
which proved fruicleſs, Then the Spaniards rook Tiri- 
euzea after a Siege of nine Months; bur before the 
place was taken, Lews Requeſenes died. After his Death 
the Council of State took the Adminiſtration of the 


Government into their Hands, which was approved by 


8 6. | In the mean time, the hatred of the Netherl/anders 


againſt the Spaniards was more and more encreasd , 


eſpecially after the Soldiers, who were grown muti- 


nous for want of Pay, and had committed great Out- 
rages, that the Council of State had declared them Ene- 
mies, giving leave to the Inhabiranrs ro take up Arms 
againſt them. During which diſturbances Maeſtricht 


1574. 


1576. 


and Antwerp were plunder'd : Which diipoſed the reſt, The Treaty af 
to enter upon a Treaty with the Prince of Orange at Ghent. 


Ghent, which contain'd, That rhe Provinces had made 
a Peace betwixt themſelves; That the Proclamarions 
iſſued forth during the Regency of the Duke of Alva 
ſhould be annuli'd, and the Sp1nzards ſent aut of the 


Country: Which Contract, tho' ic was rarify'd by the 


King, yer he had taken a Reſolution quickly to diſu- 


nite them again. For this purpoſe, he conſtituted Don Don John 
John d' Auſtria, his Natural Brother, Governor of the de Avftria 


Netherlands, The Prince of Orange forewarn d the Ne- my oath 


therlanders, That he oughr not to be truſted ; notwitb- 


ſtanding this, he was receiy'd by Plurality of Voices, 
they having oblig'd him to ſubſcribe the Contract made 
at Ghent, and ro ſend away the Spaniſh Soldiers. Bur 
the Prince of Orange, and the Provinces of Holland and 


Zealand , were not well ſatisfy d with this Agreement, 


and the reſt alſo quickly began to miſtruſt him. He 
gave them ſufficient occaſion to believe that their Jea- 
louſy was not ill grounded, when he by Surprize made 
himſelf Maſter of the Caſtle of Namur, under pretence 
to ſecure his Perſon againſt any Attempts, which ſo di- 
| 55 R 3 * ſturb d 
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ſturb'd the Net herlanders, that they took up Arms to drive 
him out of Namur. They allo took all the ſtrong 
Holds , where any German Garriſon was left, and de- 
moliſh'd the Caſtles. And ſending for the Prince of 


Orange to come to Bruſſels, they conſtituted him Grand 


Arch-Duke 
Matthew „ 


„ 
Alexander, 


Bayliff of Bral ant. This encreaſe of the Houſe of 
Orange made ſome great Men envious, who made a 
Party to balance it; among whom, one of the chieſeſt 
was the Duke of Arſhoz. Thoſe called in Matthew, 


Arch-Duke of Auſtria, whom they made Governor of 
the Netherlands, who coming with all ſpeed, was alſo 


receiv'd by the Party of the Prince of Orange, under 
Condition that the Prince ſhould be his Lieutenant, and 
he not do any thing without the Conſent of rhe Eſtates. 
On the other hand, Alexander, Duke of Parma, came 
with an Army out of 1:aly to the Aſſiſtance of Don John 


Duke of Pate P Auſtria , who bringing with him a good number of 


777 


old Spaniſh Troops, bear the Army of the Eſtates near 
Gemblours, and took Louvain, Philippeville, Limburgh, 
and ſeveral other places. The Eſtates then finding them- 
ſelves alone not ſtrong enough, offer'd to put them- 
ſelves under the Protection of Henry III. King of Fance, 
and he having refus d to accept it, the ſame offer was 


made io the Duke of Alenſon, his Brother, who having 


accepted of it, came into the Netherlands: Bur could 
do nothing of Moment, the Princes and Grear Men 
being ſo divided among themſelves, that no body 
knew who was Maſter. There aroſe alſo a new Di- 
viſion among the Eſtates, when upon Requeſt of thoſe 
of the Reformed Religion, Liberty of Conſcience was 


 allow'd in the Netherlands: which was - willingly con- 


ſented to by thoſe of Ghent, and others; bur Artois, 
Haynault, and ſome other Walloon Cities, that were ve- 


ry zealous for the Catholick Religion, did oppoſe it 


Male-Con- 
tents. 


The Dukg of 
Parma. 


with — Violence; and having by degrees ſeparated 
themſelves from the reſt, ſer up a new Faction, who 


were call'd The Male-Contents. During theſe Troubles, 


Don Fohn de Auſtria died, leaving the Government to the 


Duke of Parma, who was confirmed in his place by 


Philip. He began his Regency with the raking of Mae- 


ſtricht , and bringing over the Walloon Provinces, viz, 


Artos, Huynault, and the Walloon- Flanders, to the King's 
Party by accord. . | 


S. 7, The 
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6. 7. The Prince of Orange therefore perceiving that The Union f 


the Contract of Ghent was quite broke, and that the 
Grear Men who envied one another, and the ſeveral 


Utrecht, the 
Foundat ion of 
the Cemmons= 


provinces, that were of a different Religion, were ſcarce wealth. 


ever to be United; and yet being deſirous to ſecure 
himſelf, and to eſtabliſi the Proteſtant Religion, he got 
the Eſtates of the Provinces of Guelders, Holland, Tea- 
land, Frieſiand, and Utrecht, ro meet. Here it was 
agreed, that they would defend one another as one Bo- 
dy; that they would conſult concerning Peace and War, 
Taxes, and the like, with common Conſent; and that 
they would maintain Liberty of Conſcience. This Uni- 
on, made at VDerecht, (wherein alſo afterwards Over- 
Nel and Groningen were included) is the Foundation of 
the Commonwealth of the United Netherlands. At that 
time their Affairs were in ſo low a Condition, that they 
coined a Medal, wherein their State was repreſented by 
a Ship without Sails or Rudder, left ro the Mercy of 
the Waves, with this Inſcription, Incertum quo fata ferant. 
The Fortune of the Prince of Orange abſolutely depend- 
ing now on this Union , he made it his bufineſs to hin- 
der the Concluſion of the Treaty of a General Peace, 


which by the Mediation of the Emperor was ſer on foot 


at Collen, becauſe a General Peace might eaſily have 
diſſolved this Union. And, becauſe the Affairs of the 
Netherlands grew worle and worſe every day, the Spa- 
niards having taken one after another, the Cities of Box 
le Duc, Breda, Tournay, Valenciennes, Malines, and 
others, and a grear many of the Grear Men being gone 
over to the Spaniſh Party: The Prince of Orange on the 
other hand being well afſured , thar the Spanzards one 
time or another would revenge themſelves upon Him 
and his Friends; and finding himſelf nor in a Capacity 
to maintain the Cauſe againſt them, he perſuaded the 
Eſtates of the Netherlands that they ſhould renounce all 
Obedience to Philip, who had violated their Privileges 
confirm'd to them by Oath, and made rhe Duke of 


| Alenſon their Sovereign, with whom he had underhand 
made an Agreement, Thar the Unzred Provinces ſhould 


fall ro his fhare. And the Eſtares of Holland, Zealand, 
and Utrecht, were then for making him their Soveraign, 
except the Cities of Amſterdam and Gouda ; and queſti- 


| onlels it would have been done afterwards, if his unex- 


pected Death had not prevented it, 
| "MS - 5. 8, The 
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The Duke of F. 8. The Duke of Alenſin having obtained the Sove- 


Alenſon. 
11 158 4 


raignty, raiſed the Siege of Cambray, which was beſieg. 


ed by the Spaniards, and in the Year next following, 
was at Antwerp proclaimed Duke of Brabant, and at 


Ghent, Earl of Flanders. But his Power being confined 


within very narrow Bounds by the Eſtates, he, by the 
Advice of his Friends, reſolved to make himſelf Abſo- 
Jute, He propoſed to the Eſtates, Thar if he ſhould die 
without Iſſue, theſe Countries might be united with the 
Crown of France; which being denied him, he took a 
ſtrange Reſolution; viz. By ſurprize to make himſelf 
Abſolute Maſter of Antwerp; and ſome other Cities. For 


this purpoſe ſeveral Thouſands of French were already 


got privarely into Antwerp, which were beaten out by 
the Citizens with conſiderable Loſs. They made the 
like Attempts upon ſeveral other Places on the ſame day, 


Which every-where miſcarried, except at Dendermond, 
Dunkirk, and Dixmuyde. And thus the French having 


loſt at once all their Credit, and the Affection of the 
Netherlands, the Duke of Alenſon, full of Shame and 


Confuſion, returned into Fance, where he died ſoon 


1583. 


1584. 
Prince f O- 


range mur- 
thered. 


after. The French intermedling with the Affairs of the 
Netherlands, had drawn with it another Evil; which 
was, That Foreign Soldiers were again brought into 
the Netherlands, which was againſt the Agreement made 
with the Walloons. Then the Duke of Parma re- took 
Dunkirk, Newport, Ninoxbergen, Menin, Aloſt, and ſome 
other Places in Flanders. Ypres and Bruges did allo 
ſubmit. And in the ſame Year, the Affairs of the Eſtates 
received a great Blow by the Death of Milliam, Prince 
of Orange, who was ſtabb'd in his Palace ar Delft by a 
Bugundian, whoſe Name was Balthaſar Gerbard. By 
whole Death the Netherlands being without a Head, 
were left in great Confuſian, _ | 


His Sen, Prince S. 9. After the Death of Prince William, the Eſtates 


Maurice made 


Stadt holder. | 


did make Maurice, 5on of the deceaſed, Stadtholder of 
Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht; and he being bur ergh- 
teen Years of Age, they conſtituted the Earl of Hohenlce 
his Lieutenant. But the Soveraignty they profered to 
the King of France, who being at that time diſtracted 
with Inteſtine Wars, was not at leiſure to accept of it. 
The Duke of Parma, in the mean while, taking advan- 


rage of this Juncture of Affairs, reduced Antwerp by 
TY — Oo Famine 
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Famine within a Twelve Month's time; as alſo Dender- =" 
mond, Ghent, Bruſſels, Malines, and Nimeguen by Force. 

After the loſs of Antwerp, the Eſtates, who were for 
ſubmitting themſelves to any body bur the Spaniards, 

offered the Soveraignty over them ro Queen Elizabeth, 
which ſhe refuſed to accept of: Vet ſhe enter'd with The Englim 
hem into a more ſtrict Alliance, by virtue of which ſhe C 
obliged her ſelf to maintain a certain number of Soldiers 
ir her own Charge in the Netherlands, which with all 
the other Forces of the Eſtates, were to be Command- 
ed by an Engliſh General. And the Eftates did Surren- 
der to the 2 5 as a Security for the Charges ſhe was 
to be at, the Cit ies of Fluſhing, Briel, and Rammekens, 1616, 
or Sceburgh upon Walehern, which were afterwards re- 
ſtored to the Eſtates for the Sum of One Million of 
Crowns. The Queen ſent Robert Dudley, Earl of Lei- 1586. 
ceſter, as General into Holland; who being arrived He 3 
there, was made by the Eſtates their Governor-General, fon — F 
and that with a greater Power than was acceptable to 
the Queen; but he did no great Feats. For the Duke 
of Parma not only took Grave and Venlo, and forced 
him from before Jutphen; but he alſo adminiſter d the 
Publick Affairs at a ſtrange rate, to the great Diſſatis- 
faction of the Eſtates, to whom he had rendred himſelf 
ſuſpected. Their Diſcontents were much augmented, 
after /illiam Stanley, who was by the Earl of Leiceſter 
made Commander in Chief in Deventer, had betray'd 
that City to the Spaniards, The Year next following, 
the Earl of Leiceſter attempted the Relief of Sluce in 
Flanders, but ro no purpoſe ; and being returned into 
Holland , where he by ſeveral ſuſpicions Undertakings . | + 
augmented the Differences betwixt him and rhe Eftares, © © 
he returned very ill ſatisfied into England; where b 
Command of the Queen, he refign'd his Office of Go- 
vernor. 


$. 10. Hitherto the Affairs of the United Netherlands The State of 
(whom henceforward we will call Hollanders) had Affairs in 
been in a very ill Condition ; bur from this time for-.:.. * we, 
wards they began to mend a- pace, and became more | 
ſettled. This was partly occaſion'd by the Ruin of the 
wo Provinces of Brabant and Flanders, which were re- 
conciled to the King, upon Condition, Thar ſuch as 
would nor profeſs themſelves Roman Catholicks , 1 — 
| FR leave 


Albert. Ge- 
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leave the Country within a prefixt time , a great ont 


of theſe flocking into Holland, made its Cities very po In 
pulous. Eſpecially all the Trafftick of Antwerp wa lil 
tranſplanted to Amſterdam, which rendred that City verj i 
n Rich and Potent at Sea, Befides this, Philip, like thoſe, þ 
1388. who will hunt two Hares with one Dog, did not only i 
attempt to Invade England with a great Fleet, but all f 
fent in the Year next following the Duke of Parma with Ie 
an Army to the Aſſiſtance of the League in Fance; both 
which proving fruitleſs; the Hollanders had in the mean 
while leiſure given them, to pur themſelves into a good fi 
Poſture. Whereas the Duke of Parma had wiſely ad- 
viſed the King, that he ſhould with all his Power ft 
ſubdue the Hollanders, before he engaged in another 
War. For Maurice, whom they had, after the Depar. 
ture of the Earl of Leiceſter, made their Generaliſſimo J 
both by Sea and Land, had reſtored their !oft Reputa. 
tion. His firſt Attempt was upon Breda, which he took Jhter 
by a Stratagem. In the Year next following, he took Ji 
. Deventer, Huiſt, and Nimeguen. And in the 
ear 1592. Steenwyck and Coeverden. In the fame Year 
the Death of the brave Duke of Parma proved a great 
Loſs ro the Spaniards. For the Spaniſh Soldiers grow- 
ing Mutinous every where, did not a little advance the 
1592, Progrefles of the Hollanders. Gertrudenbergh was taken 
in the ſight of the Spaniſh Army. In the Year next fol- 
lowing, Groningen was reduc'd , whereby the United Ji 
© Prowinces were made entire, and ſecured on this fide of be 
Arch-Dukg the Rhine. In the Year 1556, Albert, Arch-Duke of Jad 
verner of the Auſtria , arrived as Governor of the Netherlands, who in 
Spaniſh Ne- began his Regency with the taking of Hulſt. And, be. Jmulc 
rheflands. cauſe Philip, being oppreſſed with Debts, was fain to ces 
| ſhur up bis Exchequer. Albert, for want of Money, Pnc: 
was not in a Capacity to undertake any thing of mo- th 
ment in the Year next following, but was ſoundly bea- file 
ten near Tougenhout. And after the Trade of the Hol. Jhſtio 
landers with Spain and Portugal, whither they uſed to like 
ſend their Ships under Foreign Flags, had been quite % 
cut off; whereby the Spaniards hoped the ſooner to re- % 4% 
duce them to Obedience, Neceſſity, and the deſire of [itzin 
Lucre, taught them another way to obtain vaſt Riches. NN 
1602. For by this means, the Hollanders were forced to try ilved 
Dekoſt. india whether they could Sail themſelves into the Eaſt- Indies Þ th} 


cut. and to attempt to find out a nearer Way thither r — need 
about 
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put the North. But this Deſign nor ſucceeding, they 
po ak the common Courſe about Africa; and having 
waz lich incredible Pains, in ſpire of all the Reſiſtance 
very ue by the Portugueſe, ſettled a Trade there, a great 
hoſe, any Merchants and others, who knew no better way 
only bimploy their Ready money, erected ſeveral Societies 
allo q Trade into the Eaſt-Indies: All which were by vir- 


with e of a Patent granted by the Eſtates, formed into one 
both Kanpany, which did afterwards prodigiouſly encreaſe 


nean bs Power in the Eaſt-Indies, and has conveyed uncon- 
able Riches into Holland. In the Year 1597. Mau- 
n took Rhineberg, Meurs, and all the reſt of thoſe 


< 


I; ſpain. 1 


imo I $, 11. In the Year 1598. they found out another De- 
fir for the Hollanders. For becauſe it was generally 


tion, Philip found out this Artifice: He married his 


reat Jitherlands 5 yet, with this Condition, That the ſame 


w- fold return to Spain, if no Heirs proceeded from this 
the lach, which the Spaniards were very well aſſured of, 


ken fir Princeſs being pretty well in Age; and beſides this, 
fol. Jaring been ſpoiled before by means of ſome Medica- 
ted uns adminiſtred to her to prevent Conception. The 
of Flltherlands being then by this means, according to out- 
of ſuad appearances freed from a Foreign Subjection, as 
vbo ſuing got their own Prince, it was hoped the Hollanders 


be. wuld the eaſier re-unite themſelves with the other Pro- 


1 10 ces; becauſe a Peace being lately concluded betwixt 


ey, Ibace and Spain ar Nervin, the Hollanders had thereby 
no: ſuttheir chief Confederate. But the Hollanders remain- 


ea; u ſtedfaſt in their former Reſolution, reject ing all Pro- 


Joh. Jiitions of Peace made by the Emperor and the Arch- 


to Pike A/ bert. In the Year 1600, Maurice fell into Flan- 


ue Ji, with an Intention to beſiege Nemport, but was met Bartel near 


Pices of Over- Hel, which were as yet in the Poſſeſſion 


ſtended, that they would not live under Spaniſh Sub- 
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Jughter I/abella Clara Eugenia to Albert, Arch-Duke of jabella Clara 
Aria, giving unto her as a Dowry Burgundy and the Eugenia. 


re- Þy Albert, where a bloody Bartel enſued, and Maurice New ports | 


of [rained a moſt glorious Victory, who was otherways 


es. finays averſe to Field-fights, and would neyer have re- 


try Ped at that time to have ventured the whole Fortune 
0, Þ Holland upon the Iſſue of a Battel, if he had not been 
ind ſirced to it; wherefore, without attempting any thing 

＋ — | farther, 
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Siege of O- farther , he returned into Holland. Albert then unde; tu 
tend, 1601. took rhe Siege of Oſtend, during which, both ſides di 
their urmoſt, till Ambroſe Spinola forc d the place, ty jhe 
beſieged having no more room leſt ro make any Re 
The Congueſts trenchments. Tis ſaid, Thar the Hollanders loſt within for 
en both ſides. the Town above 70000 Men, and the Spaniards withoy Ho 
2 great many more. But in the mean time the Spook 
Fleet under the Command of Frederick, Spinola was de. 
ſtroy d, and Rhinchergh, Grave, and Sluce, taken by 
Maurice. In the Year 1605. Spinola retook from the | jy 
Hollauders, Lingen, Groll, and Rhinebergh, and Maurin] ce 
ſuſtain'd ſome loſs before Antwerp. The laſt gloria | ff 
Action in this War was, that of Fames Hemskerk? , who in 
burn'd the Spaniſh Fleet in the Harbor of Gibrata, 4 
where he himſelf was kill'd. The Spaniards therefore I ch 
finding it impoſſible to reduce Holand by force, which | tþ 
they found increas d in Strength by the War; and be.] , 
ing befides this, Jealous of Henry IV. and quite out of p 
breath by this tedious War, they refolv'd to make u 4; 
end of it at any rate. How deſirous the Spaniards were | P 
of the Peace may eaſily be conjectur d from hence, Tha | 1 
Albert himſelf propos d the Treaty to be at the Hague, | ot 
| and firſt ſent Spinola himſelf thither as Embaſſador, | p 
| whereas the Hollanders carry d it very high, and were 
| very reſolute. The Buſineſs met with great difficulty, | 
before it could be biought to the Concluſion of a Truce 
of 12 Years: The greateſt Obſtacle was, that the Hol- 
landers urg d it clofely, That Spain without any Excep:| yi 
rion ſhould declare them a free People, which the Spaniſ ] ( 
Embaſſadors refuſing to do, at laſt this Medium wa p- 
found out; Thar Spain and the Arch-Duke Albert did] x 
declare, they would Treat with the Nether/anders as a free] 
Nation. And they being not ſatisfy'd alſo with this, | tþ 
the Prefident Fanin, who was ſent thither in behalf] . 
France, anſwer d, That the word As could not add muck | ,; 
to the Strength of Spain, nor diminiſh theirs; and that] e 
it was their Buſineſs to ſecure themſelves and theit þ 
A Truce State by Arms, and not by Words; both Parties kept] tt 
12 Tears, what they were poſſeſs d of, and the Hollanders main- 
rain'd their Navigation into the Ez/t- Indies, which the| 0 
Spaniards would fain have got from them; bur the] 4 
| | chief cauſe, why the Hollanders at that time when thelt | el 
| Affairs were in ſo good a Condition, conſented to 4] c 
Tryce , ſeems to be, that they began to be Jealous of] x} 
| PTS IS France,, 


9 


nnnce, for fear, leſt that King ſhould ſnarch Flanders * 


 therlands., 
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way upon a ſudden, which muſt needs have prov-uʒz 
their Ruine. Beſides this, Maurice being grown ver 
Powerfull during this War, was likely to be trouble: 
ſome to their Liberty. And this was the firſt ſtep which 

Holand made towards the Eſtabliſhment of a free Com- 

mon- wealth. IND 


. 12. Soon after the Trace was concluded, the Hol- 1609, 
linders were engaged in the Buſineſs concerning the Suc- A/Warrd 
ceſſion of the Country of Fuliers; for the Emperour, 3 
after the Death of the laſt Duke, being very deſirous to as 
annex theſe Countries unto his Houſe, had ſent te 
Arch-duke Leopold, to make a Sequeſtration, who rook +. 
tbe ſtrong City of Juliers, but was bearen out again by © 
the Holanders, with the Aſſiſtance of the French, Bur 
a difference ariſing afterwards betwixt the Elector of 
Brandenburgh and the Duke of Newburgh, who had ar 

firſt made an Agreement betwixt themſelves ; and the 

Duke of Newburgh having call'd to his Aſſiſtance Spino- 

4, who took the City of Vel: The Hollanders on the 

other hand ſided with the Elector of Brandenburgh, and 

put Garriſons into Rees and Emeric , whereby the 
Country of Cleves was involved in the War of the N. 


5. 13. But there aroſe a more dangerous inteſtine Di- mg * EY 
vilion in Holland betwixt the Armenians or Remonſtrants ,,. 44 Fe 
(as they are termed ) and others, which Divifion was the Remo: 
partly occaſion'd by a Srare-jealouſie, partly by Diſpures ſrns 
among the Divines. We have ſaid before, that Prince 1 ** 
William did endeavour under. hand to be Sovereign over gran; 


| the United Provinces, which was prevented only by a + 
9 . | „ . 1 #- 1} a? 5 

very few Voices. Then after his Death his Son Mau- 
rice purſued the ſame Deſign, but was oppoſed by tze 


chief Men among them ; who alledged, Thar their La- 
bour was very ill beſtowed, if in place of a great One, 3 
they ſhould be brought under ſubjection to a little 3 
Prince. Among thoſe, one of the chiefeſt was ohn of 
Olden Barneveldt, Penſionary of Holland, who had been | 


always for upholding the publick Liberty. Bur becauſe 


the Authority of the Captain-General was more conſpi- 
cuous during the War, Maurice endeayour'd to ſet aſide Afterwards 


an Treaty with Spain; bur Barnevelds did, as much = e Fg. . 
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he could, promote the Truce with N knowing 
that in time of Peace, the Authority of the Captain- Ge 
neral wou'd be diminiſh'd, which Maurice kept in good 
remembrance. In the mean time Arminius, a profel. 
ſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Leyden, had defen, 


ded ſeveral Propoſitions concerning Predeſtination, and 


ſome other Articles relating to the ſame, with leſs ji. 
gour than the reſt of the Reform d Churches had hither. 
to generally taught. His Opinion was after his death 
oppos'd by one Francs Gomarus. This Diſſenſion being 
ſpread abroad, moſt of rhe Clergy ſided with Gomary, 
bur the chief States-men with Arminius. Bur becauſe 
the generality of the People followed the footſteps of 
the Clergy, Maurice, who after the Death of his elder 


Brother, was become Prince of Orange, declar'd himſelf 
for the Gomariſts. And there happening great Tumuls 


in ſeveral places; viz. at Alkmaer, Leyden and Utrechy, 
the Prince took this opportunity to diſplace up and down 
ſuch Magiſtrates as adhered to the Arminians, Barneveld!, 
Hugo Grotius, and ſome others, were under the ſame 


pretext, taken into Cuſtody, the firſt by a Sentence of | 


the States-General loſt his Head in the 72d. Year of his 
Age; Grotius was condemned to a perpetual Impriſon. 
ment; out of which he afterwards made his eſcape by 
means of his Wife, who had encloſed him in a Cheſt, 
And tho' at the Synod of Dort the Doctrine of Arminius 


was condemned as erroneous, yet this Violence of the 


Prince againſt a Man, who had deſerved ſo well, was 
very ill reſented by a great many: And theſe two Fa 


ction have ever ſince taken ſo firm root there, that it is | 
not improbable, but at laſt they may occaſion the ruin 


or change of the State. 


S. 14. But Dangers from abroad did afrerwards ap- 
** theſe inward Diſſenſions. For the time of the 
ruce being expit'd, the War began a- freſſi with Spain. 
In the Year 1622, Spinola took Fuliers, but was obliged 
to raiſe the Siege from before Bergen-op-Zoom ; becaule 


the Count of Mansfield and Chriſtian. Duke of Brun- 
ſwick, having defeared the Spaniſh Army near Fleur, 


march'd to the Aſſiſtance of the Hollanders. To re- 


venge this Affront, Spinola beſiegd Breda; and Prince | 


Maurice having in vain endeavour'd to raiſe rhe Siege; 
and beſides this, his Attempt upon the Caſtle of Ant- 
| | werp 


| Henry, who took Groll. In the Year 1628, Pieter Heyn 
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having proved unſucceſsfull, he fell into a deep 
Melancholy, and died, Breda being nor long after forc'd 3 
by Famine to ſurrender ir ſelf. - To Prince Maurice, ſuc- 16. 2 
reeded in the Stadtholderſhip and all other Offices, Prince Frede- 
which had been in his Poſſeſſion, his Brother Frederick tick Henry L 
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wok the Spaniſh Silver- fleet; and in the Year next fol- 
lowing the Prince took Boz le Duc. During this Siege, 
the Spaniards made an Inrode into the Velaw, hoping 
thereby to give the Hollanders a diverſion, who were 

t into a great Conſternation. But the Hollanders on 
that very day ſurprized the Ciry of Meiſel, which ob- 
igd the Spaniards to repaſs the River Vel as faſt as 
they could: And from that time forwards the Spani- 
jd; deſpair d of ever reducing Holland under their Obe- 
In the Year 1630, the Hollanders got firſt foot- 
ing in Braſile. In the Year 1631, they ſurprized ſome 
Thouſands of Spaniards near R who were 
gone out in Shallops upon ſome ſecret Enterprize. In the 
Year next following rhe Prince took Venlo, Ruremond, 


limburg and Maeſtricht, and a ee endeavouring 


to relieve the laſt, was ſoundly beaten. In the Vear 
1638 the Prince took Mineberg, but in the Year next | 
following the Spanzards, Limburgh, An Offenſive Al- A LearueOf- 
lance was made betwixt France and Holland, wherein/*"Fv*bweer 


they had ſhar'd the Netherlands betwixt them: But this —2 


Alliance prov'd fruitleſs, the Hollanders being very well 1635. 


ſatisfy d, that this Deſign did not ſucceed, being glad 
not to have the French for their Neighbours on the 


Land- ſide: But the Spanzards ſurpriz d Shenkenſhantz, 


which the Hollanders retook not without great trouble. 
In the Year 1637 the Prince retook Breda, but the 
Spaniards, Venlo and Ruremond. In the Year 1638, the 
Hollanders were bravely beaten near Callo; bur in the 
Year 1639, Martin Tromp, entirely deſtroy'd the Spa- 
mſh Fleet, which lay in the Downs, and was intended to 
attack Sweden, in conjunction with the Danes. In the 
Year 1644, Ghent, and in the Year next following prince willi- 
Hulſt was taken by William II. who had ſucceeded his am II. 
Father: Ir is thought, that he might alſo have taken 
Antwerp, if the Province of Jealand and Amſterdam had e ., 1, 
not oppos d it, they being grown powerfull out of its 4 at Mun- 


1636. 


| Ruins. At laſt, a Peace was concluded at Munſter, fter, 1648. 


betw-ixt Spain and Holland, wherein it was 3 a 
* "hee" 
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| 1 | | free Commonwealth, ro which Spain ſhould for the wh 


r 

future make no Pretenſions whatſoever. And though 1 

France and the Prince did oppofe this Peace with their | do 

| | utmoſt Endeavours, yet the Hollanders did conſider, tha | fir 
4 the 8 having granted all that they could deſſe. ge 
" the Cauſe of the War ceas'd : They fear'd, beſides this, th: 
that Spain might be brought. too low, and France grow | Pri 
too powerfull ; and the Province of Holland was conſis | ww! 
derably indebred. Thus Holland ended this redious War | wt 
with great Reputation, but the Spaniards with great | ms 
Diſhonour, having beſides this, quite enervated them I the 
ſelves. Though this is obſervable, that as long as the J fon 
Hollanders were engag d in the War againſt Spain, they | tha 
were favour'd by every body except the Spaniſh Party; | wa 
bur immediately after the Peace was concluded, both I the 
France and England, by whom they had been hitherto J cei 
upheld gave manifeſt proofs of their Jealouſie of them. Co 


War with 8. 15. a But the Hollanders could not enjoy Peace agr 
Portugal very long; for ſoon after Byaſile rebell'd againſt them, | tha 
ſubmitting ir {elf to the Portugueſe, which prov'd very | der 


diſadvanrageous for the Veſt- India Company; but the 
Eafet-India Company drew great Advantage from it; 
for this having occafiond a War with Porrugal, which 
laſted till the Year 1561, the Hollanders took from the I Pri 
Portugueſe almoſt all the places, which they were poſ. | 1; 
ſeſs d of in the Eaſt-Indies. In the Year 1650, a remar- | þj 
kable Diſſenſion aroſe in Holland, which might haye | pre 
prov'd the cauſe of great Calamities. For the War | ted 
with Spain being now at an end, ſome of the States, and | the 
eſpecially the Province of Holland, were of Opinion, 
that to eaſe the Publick, their Forces ſhould be diminiſh'd; | « 
which the Prince oppos'd, under pretence that it would | in: 
not be adviſeable ro be without an Army, as long as | at 
France and Spain were enagag'd in a War. And the | fiir 
Opinion being divided concerning this Buſineſs, it was | had 
agreed upon by the Majority of the States-General, | wh 
who were great Friends of the Prince, that the Prince | 1 
ſhould viſit in perſon theſe Cities, to try whether he | wit 
could convince the Magiſtrates in this point: Againſt ed, 
this petition d ſome of the Cities in Holland, and eſpeci- | the 


Diviſion in 
Holland, 


| 1 wy ally Amſterdam, fearing, that if the Prince. ſhould come | het 
| in perſon to them, he might, by changing the Magt- | tra 

ſtrates and other Alterations, do ſomething which might f affr 
4 prove + Þ 
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the] prove prejudicial to their Liberty. The Prince being 
Farisfy'd ar theſe proceedings, reply'd, Thar this was 
wit | done to affront him and his Officers, and therefore de- 
har fr d that Reparation ſhould he made him; but the Ci- | 
ire, | ries inſiſted upon their former Reſolution, alledging, ... ... 
his, | that it was according to their Privileges. Then the De wirt 4 
ow | Prince took into Cuſtody fix of the States of Holland, ulert made 
a> | whom he ſuppos'd to be chiefly againſt him, among Hoy aig 
/ar | whom the chiefeſt were the Sieur De Mit,, Burgher- | 
eat | maſter of Dort, whom he ſenr all together Priſoners to 
m. the Caftle of Louveſtein. He alſo privately order'd 
the | ſome Troops to march towards Amſterdam, to ſurprize. 
ey | that Ciry ; but ſome of theſe Troops having loſt their 
y; | way in the Night-time, the Deſign was diſcoyer'd by 
th | the Hamburg ber Poſt-boy : And the Amſterdamers per- 
to | ceiving that the Prince intended to force them to a 
I Compliance, open'd their Sluces and put the Country 
I wund about it under Water: At laſt the Buſineſs was 
ce agreed, and the Prince had this Satisfaction given him, 
m, | that the Sieur Bicher Burghermaſter of Amſterdam was 
T7 | depos'd, and the Priſoners in the Caſtle of Londeſtein 
be were ſet ar liberty, under condition that they ſhould be 
t; N diſcharg'd- from their places. Bur this Buſineſs was. 
ch Þ Jkely to have been the occaſion of more troubles, if rhe 
he | Prince had nor died ſoon after. Soon after his deat, * 
ol. } viz, in the Year 1650, on the'14th day of November, „ 
ar- | bis Princeſs was brought ro Bed of Wiliam III. the liam Iii. 
ye | preſent Prince of Orange. In the Year 1651, the Uni- 
ar ted Provinces held a grand Aſſembly where they renew'd 
nd | the Union, being now deſtitute of a Governour, 
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dz . 16, Not long after the Hollanders were engag'd , 17, 73 
d ina heavy War wich the Engliſh Parliament, hich Fog he 
as | at the beginning being very 7 — of their Friend- ne. 
he | ſhip, ſent one Dori/law to the Hague; who before he 
as had his publick Audience, was murther'd by ſome Scors 
al, | who were all mask d. And the Parliament having re- 
ce Þ ceiv d no Satisfaction upon this account, began to look 
he with an ill Eye upon them, which they little regard- 
it ed, rill Cromwell had reduc'd the Scots. And, tho“ 
the Parliament ſent other Embaſſadours to the Hague 
ne jet the Dutch were nor very forward, but were for pro- 
!- | mating the Treaty, till the Embaſſadours having been 
he affronted by che Rable; — diſſatisfyd: Where - 
99091917] ; upore 
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n the Parliament gave out Repriſals againſt them. 
declaring withal, That no Merchandices ſhould be tranſ- 
ported into England, except in Engliſh Bottoms, and 
the Eng/;/þ Privateers began to fall every where upon 
the Dutch Merchant-ſhips. The Hollander: who were not 
very unanimous among themſelves, did reſolve ar laſt, 
to try firſt whether rhe Buſineſs might. be compound- 
ed by fair means, and if that did not ſucceed, to be. 

in the War in good earneſt, and for this purpoſe Em- 
ſſadours were ſent into England. Tromp in the mean 
while was ſent out with a Fleet, to ſecure their Com- 
merce, and meeting with the Engliſp Admiral Blake, and 
refuſing to ſtrike, a bloody, Engagement enſu'd, which 
ended with equal loſs on both fides. The Hollander; 
rerended, that this had happen d by accident; both 
Parties however made great Preparations for War, and 
fought twice, the Advantage remaining on the Engliſh 


fide, notwithſtanding they were beaten near Legbern. 


Bur in the laſt Engagement the Hollanders having loſt 

their Admiral Tromp, and ſeven and Twenty Men of 

War, they were oblig'd ro conclude a Peace with Crom- 

A Peace, wel, which was very advantageous and glorious on his 
1654. fide, they being among other Articles oblig'd, for the 
future, never to make any one of the Houſe of Orange 

their Stadtholder. It was obſerv d, that the Durch Ships 

| were not large enough, which Error the Hollander: cor- 
Differmces Tected afterwards. In the Year next following the Hol. 
with Swede- landers were grown jealous of the great Succeſs of the 


kad Swedes againſt Poland, and being deſirous to prevent 


the Swedes from becoming Maſters of Pruſſia, they 
ſtirr d up the King of Denmark againſt them. But 
the Danes having been worſted in this War, the Ho!- 
landers. ſent a Fleet to relieve Copenhagen, which was 

| belieg'd by the Swedes: A Bloody Batrel was fought 
in the Oreſound, betwixt the Swediſh and Dutch Fleets, 
wherein the Hollanders loſt two Admirals, but never- 
theleſs gain'd their Point in relieving of Copenhagen. 
And in the Year next following they alſo bore their 
ſhare in the Bartel of Fimen, till ar laſt a Peace was 
1660. concluded before Copenhagen, to the ſmall ſatisfaction of 
the Danes, who accuſed the Hollanders, that they had 
not been zealous enough in their Aſſiſtance againſt the 
Swedes ; but the Hollanders were afraid, rhat England 
and France might declare for Sweden, and under that 
8 8 | pretence 
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pretence fall upon em; beſides that, they thought it cheit 
Intereſt not to let Denmark grow too powerful. | 


8. 17. Holland was then for a few Years at Peace, Tic Second 


till a bloody War broke out betwixt them and the En- 
z/iſþ, who could not bur think the flouriſhing Trade and 
great Power of the Hollanders at Sea, to be very preju- 
dicial to them. France blew up the Coals, being deſi- 
rous to ſer theſe two mighty States weaken one another's 
Power. In this War the Engli/þ had the Advantage in 
the firſt and third Engagements, but the Hollanders in 
the ſecond: But the Engliſh; at laſt, being willing to 

ave Charges, did reſolve only to infeſt the Hollanders 
by their Privateers, and not to equipp a Fleet, which 
the Hollanders taking an advantage of, ventur d to en- 

ter the River of Thames, and having landed near Cha- 
am they burnt ſeveral Ships in the Harbour. This 
oblig d England to make a Peace with them, which was 
by mediation of the Crown of Sweden concluded at 

Breda. In this War Holland recover'd its Reputation, 
which it had loſt in Cromwell's time, and ſhew'd its 

ſelf not to be inferiour in Strength at Sea to England; 

but they diſcover'd their Weakneſs on Land, the Biſhop 
of Munſter having been very troubleſome to them. 


8. 18. Ar laſt, in the Year 1672, a prodigious Storm England cd 
fell upon Holland, which at firſt threatn'd its Ruine; France de- 


France arracking it by Land, and England by Sea, It rb Holland! 


was ſurprizing to {ee how the French in a few days 
time took the Provinces of Gueldres, Over-yſſel and V- 
trecht, which occaſion'd ſo general a Conſternation, 
that ſome are of Opinion, they might have taken Am- 


Verdam it ſelf, if they had immediately gone towards it, 


whilſt the firſt Conſternation laſted. Some lay the fault 

upon Rochford, who having received Orders to make an 
attempt upon that City, tarryed two days at Utrecht, 
which he beſtow'd in receiving of Complements, the 

Amſterdamers getting thereby time to take a Reſolution 
lor their Defence. It ſerv d alſo for a great Encourage- 
ment to the Hollanders, that the Biſhop of Munſter was 
torc'd to go away from before Groningen, he having to- 
gether with the Elector of Colley, taken the French ſide. 
lu the Year next following the French took Maeſtriche 
from the Hollanders. But the Hollanders having behav d 

| S2 trhem- 
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themſelves bravely in four Sea Engagements, and the 


Parliament of England being become very jealous of 


France, a ſeparate Peace, was by the Mediation of Spain, 
concluded betwixt Holland and England. The Empe. 
rour and Spain having then declar'd for Holland, the 
French King took his Garriſons out of all the conquer d 


Places, having firſt exacted from them great Contributi. 


ons, except Naerden and Grave, which were retaken by 
force. Thus the Hollanders got all their places again 


except Maeſtricht; Rhinebergh which belong'd to the 


Elector of Collen being reſtor'd to him, and che Coun- 
try of Cleves to the Elector of Branaenburgbh'. This War 


allo reſtor d the Prince of Orange to the ſame Dignity, 


and that under better Conditions than they had been 
in the poſſeſſion of his / Anceſtors. For the Common 
People, which already favour d the Houſe of Orange, 
being put quite into a Conſternation by the prodigious 
Succeſs of the French, and being perſuaded, that this 
Misfortune was occafion'd by the Treachery of ſome 


who ſat ar the Helm, and that no body but the Prince 


The De Wits 
murt her d. 


- F677. 
1676. 
1677. 


could reſtore the decay d State, did raiſe Tumults in 
moſt Cities, which the Prince was forc'd to appeaſe, by 
depotng the former Magiſtrates, and putring in their 


room ſach as he knew were favourers of himſelf. In 
one of theſe Tumults Cornelius arid ohn de Mitt, two 


Brothers, wer2 miſerably murther'd by the Rabble in 


the Hague; though a great many are of Opinion, Tha: 


e the laſt of theſe, who-had fo long fat at the 
elm, had better deſerv'd of, his native Country. 


Though the Prince had been nor a little inſtrumental in 


appeaſing the Commotions, whereby Holland was put 
in a condition to recover it ſelf, yet he was nor ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful in his War againſt Fance: for he receiv'd a con- 
ſiderable loſs near Seneffe ; he was repuls'd before Mae- 


richt; and endeavouring to relieve St. Omer, he was 


defeared by the French ; and the Dutch Fleer which 
was ſent to the Relief of Sicily had no great Succeſs, 


Ar laſt their Fear, that through long War their Li. 


berry might be endanger d by the Prince, influenc'd 
them to make a ſeparate Peace with France, by 
Virtue of which Maeſtricht was reftor'd to the Hol 


landers. " 
1 S. 19. 
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5. 19. The Seven Provinces of the United Nether- The Conſtitg 
lands are filfd with a prodigious number of People, en. 


there being ſome, who have compured, that in the Pro- 
vince of Holland, the Number amounts to two millions 
and 5 0. And unto this vaſt Number of People, is 
to be attributed their Induſtry, increaſe of Trade and 
great Riches; for in a Country which is not the moſt 
fruitful, and where every thing is very dear, they muſt 
elſe of neceſſity periſh by Famine : But moſt of the Inha- 
bitants were tranſplanted thither out of other Countries; 
out of France during the times of the Civil Commo- 
tions; out of England under the Reign of Queen Mary; 
out of Germany during thoſe long Wars there; but chief- 
ly, our of the other Provinces of the Netherlands, at the 
time of their revolting from Spain, Theſe Strangers 


were invited into this Country by irs convenient Situa- 


tion, the Liberty of Religion and the Government: by 
its extraordinary Conſtitutions and Conveniences for 
Trade and Correſpondency in all Parts; and at laſt, by 
the great Reputation which the States have gain d abroad 
by their wiſe Management at home, and Succeſs of their 
Arms abroad. And becauſe every body, who either 
brings ſome Means along with him, or has learn'd 
ſomething to maintain himſelf withal, finds a good Re- 
ception in Holland; even thoſe who are proſecuted in 
other places find a certain Refuge in this Country, 
The Netherlanders are commonly very open-hearted, 
down right and honeſt, very free in Words and Con- 
verſation, not eaſily ro be moy'd or ſtirr d up, bur if 


Their Genius 


once made ſoundly angry not eaſily ro be appeas d. 


If you Converſe with them without Haughtineſs and 
with Diſcretion, ſo as to accommodate your ſelf a lit- 
tle to their Inclinations, you may do with them what 
you pleaſe. Charles V. us d to ſay of them, That there was 
not a Nation under the Sun, that did deteſt more the Name 


of Slavery, and yet if you did manage them Mildly and 


with Diſcretion, did bear it more patiently. But the 
Rabble here is very bad, ir being a common Cuſtom 
to ſpeak ill and deſpicably of their Magiſtrates, as often 
as things do not anſwer Expectation, The Hallanders 
are very unfir for Land- ſervice, and the Durch Horſe- 
men are ſtrange Creatures, yer thoſe who live in Guel- 
ares, and upon the Borders of 1eftphalia, are as. 
—_— TOY | 800d, 
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good. But ar Sea they have done ſuch Exploits that they 
may be compard with any Nation in the World. And 
the Zealanders are eſteem'd more Hardy and Venturous 
than the Hollanders, They are alſo generally -vety par- 
ſimonious, not much addicted to the Belly, it being not 
the Cuſtom here to ſpend their yearly Income, but to 
fave every Year an overplus. This ſaving way of living 
upholds their Credit, and enables them to bear ſuch 
heavy Taxes without being ruin d by them. They are 
very fit for all ſorts of Manufactury, and very much 
addicted to Commerce, not refuſing to undergo any 
Labour or Danger, where ſomething is to be got, and 
thoſe that underſtand Trade deal very eaſily with them. 
They are very punctual in every reſpect, pondering and 
ordering a thing very well before they begin it. And 
there is ſcarce any Nation in the World ſo fit for Trade 
as the Dutch, this being very praiſe-worthy in them, 


that they always chooſe rather to ger ſomewhat by their 


own Induſtry, than by Violence or Fraud. Bur eſpeci- 
ally the greateſt Liberty which they enjoy, is a great 
b genocnt for Trade. The chiefeſt Vice among 
them 1s 

cious among them, becauſe it produces in them Induſtry 
and good Husbandry. There are a great many who 
have been amaz'd ar the grear conduct which has ap- 


pear d in the management of their Affairs, notwithſtan- 


ding that the Hollanders in general are rarely of extraor- 
dinary Wit or Merits, ſome alledge this ſor a Reaſon, 
That a cold Temper and Moderation of Paſſions are 
the fundamental Qualifications of ſuch as intend to ma- 
nage State Affairs. 


The Natuyeof S. 20. The Seven United Provinces are not very 


the Country, 


large in Extent, they being to be reckon'd bur for 
one Corner of Germany ; bur they are fill'd up with 
ſo confiderable a Number of beautiful, large and po- 
pulous Cities, that no other place of the ſame bignels 
1s to be compar'd to ir. Beſides rhe Seven Provinces 
of they are poſſeſs d ſome Cities in Flanders and Bra- 
bant, viz. Huſt, Sluce, Ardenburgh, Boy le Duc, Mae- 


ſiricht, Breda, Bergen- op- Joom, Grave and ſome others. 


They alſo keep a Garriſon in Embden, thereby to ſecure 


the River of Embs, The Country in general is more 


fit for Paſture than Tilling, it producing ſcarce fo _ 
| PY | | Sen 


ovetouſneſs, which however is nor ſo perni- 
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Corn as is ſufficient for the fifth part of its Inhabitants, 


But this want is made up by the Induſtry of the Inha- 


birants, and the great conveniency of ſo many Rivers 
and rhe Seas fit for Fiſhing and Navigation. The Her- 
ring Fiſhery and that of Codds brings in vaſt Riches to 
them ; and ſome 7 have 1 That the Hol- 
lenders ſell every Year 79200 Laſt (which makes 
138400 Tuns) of Herrings, which amount the valueſ of 
1372000. not including what is tranſported into Spain, 
Traly and France, and what is conſum d at home. But 
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their Shipping and Commerce is of much greater Ad- of their Ship 
Von 4 ro them, which does flouriſh there to that degree, Ping and cm. 
that ſome are of Opinion, That in Holland are more 


Ships than in all other parts of Europe. Beſides Hol- 
land's Situation in the midſt of Europe makes it very fit 
for Trade, ſo that it ſends its Ships with great Conve- 


niency into the Eaſt and Weſtern Seas; and though the 


Commodiouſneſs of rhoſe vaſt Rivers of the Rhzne, 
Meuſe, Elbe, Weſer, and Embs, draw the Commodities 
out of Germany, and in exchange for theſe vends its Ma- 
nufactures there: For Holland has in regard, eſpecially 
of the Rhine and the Meuſe, a great Advantage in its 
Trade before England, tho this on the other hand, has 
better Harbours and a deeper Coaſt: And becauſe 
Holland is ar the latter end of the Year commonly over- 
flown with Waters which makes the Air very thick 


and foggy, Nature has been kind to this Country, in 


that about that time the Wind blows much Eaſterly, 
which diſperſes the Vapours, refreſhes the Air, and ren- 
ders it wholeſome ; bur from hence ir is thar their Har- 
bours are often ſhur up with Ice for three Months roge- 
ther, whereas they are always open in England. The 

jmoſt into every Corner of the World, 
they having been very careful to erect fortreſſes and Co- 


lonies in far diſtant Countries. Bur the Eaſt-India at- India 
Company, eſpecially, has vaſtly encreas'd her Trade compay, 


and Riches : for this Company has extended her Trade 
from Baſora, which is firuared near the great Bay of 
Perſia, at the very Mouth of the River Tigra, all along 
a prodigious Tract of rich Ground near the Sea fide as 
far as to the utmaſt parrs of Fapan ; the ſtands there in 
Confederacy with many Kings, and with many of them 
has made Treaties of Monopolies, and is poſſeſs d of a 
Breat many ſtrong Holds 9 thoſe parts, The Capital 
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City there is Batavia, in Java Major, where the Go. 
vernour General keeps a Court like a King, unde; 
whoſe Juriſdiction are the other places, The Company 
is Sovereign Miſtreſs over all theſe Countries, the chiel 
eſt of which are tlie ies of Mofocca and Banda, Amboina, 
Malacca, the Coaſt of the Iſland of Zeilon, Patiacarra, 
Muſulapatan, Negapatan upon the Coaſt of Cormande!, 
 Cochin,Cananor and Cranganor upon the Coaſt of Malabar, 
and ſeveral more; whether they have a free Trade in 
the Eaſt- Indies with China, I cannot affirm, tho it is 
certain that the Chineſes drive a great Trade with them 
in Batavia; but in Japan they have the whole Trade 
alone, no Portugueſe being permitted to come there. 
This Company is able to ſet out a Fleet of betwixt 40 
and 50 Capital Ships, and to raiſe an Army of 3 oo 
Men. The firſt Funds of this Company did amount to 
fixry Tuns of Gold, which in the ſpace of ſix Years, 
deducting all the Charges and Dividends made to the 


He Weſt-In- Owners, was increas d to three hundred Tuns of Gold. 
dia Cermpany. The Funds of the Meſt- dia Company was of fourſcore 


Tauuns of Gold, aud flouriſh'd extreamly at the begin- 
ning, but ruin d it ſelf by making too great Dividends, 
and not keeping a fund ſufficient for the carrying on 
of the War againſt Spain. Beſides thoſe concern d in 
this Company were more eager afrer Conqueſts than 

Trade, and when Braſile revolted they receiv'd a ca- 
pital blow : Yer they are polſſeſs'd in Guinea of the 
Caſtle de Mina; and if I am not miſtaken of Loanda 
in Angola, and ſome other places, as alſo ſome of the 
Caribby Iſlands, and of New Holland, in the Northern 
parts of America. They have allo lately begun to 
erect ſome Colonies in Guiana, and on the great River 
of Orenoque. Some of the moſt curious have obſerv'd, 
that a great many things concurr in Holland for the 
promoting of Trade, which are not to be met withall 
all at once in any other Country: As for example, 
the great quantity of People, the Conveniency and Se- 
curity of the Country, the ſmall Intereſt which is paid 
for Money, which ſhews the great Superfluiry of rea- 
dy Money : the Severity us d againſt Thieves, Chears, 
and Banquerooters; the Bank of Amſterdam, great 
numbers of Convoys, and moderate Cuſtoms, that they 
are fo exact and regular in rheic way of Trading, that 
the Magiſtrates are generally Merchants, or Arch | 
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fuch as have an Intereſt in Commerce ; Thar they are 
Maſters in the Eaſt-Indies, and that by reaſon of the 


Frugality and Induſtry of the Inhabitants, far, more 


Commodities are exported than imported. And it is 
obſeryeable that tho the Hollanders are Maſters of the 
Spice in the Indies, yet they uſe them leaſt of all 


chemſelves. They have allo the greateſt ſhare in the 


Filk-rrade in Perſia, and yet they cloath themſelves in 
Woollen Cloath, generally ſpeaking. Nay, they ſell 
heir fine Cloaths abroad, and ſend for courſer our of 
Enpland for their own uſe. They ſell their delicious 
Butter, and ſend for other out of the North of England 
and Ireland for their uſe, French Wine and Brandies 
are the chiefeſt Commodities which are conſumed here, 
yet even when they make a Debauch, they are not 
overlaviſhing. | n | 
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5. 21, From what has been ſaid, ir is manifeſt that Strength and 
the Strength of this Common- wealth is founded upon Weakneſs of | 
Trade and its Naval Force, which is abſolutely neceſſa- % cen. 


ry to maintain the former: nor is there any Country ſo 


lock d with good Seamen, for the ſetting out of a great 


Fleet. But on the Land- ſide, where the Country can- 
not be under Water, it is not near fo ſtrong. For tho' they 
do not want Money to raiſe an Army of Foreigners, yet 
it is not always adviſeable, for a Common wealth to 


| rely only upon ſuch as have no other rye but their Pay, 


ſince they. may eaſily prove unfaithful, or elſe, ' miſ-led 
by the General, aſſiſt him in over- turning the Liberty 
of the State. And it has been in regard of this that 
ſome have adviſed, that the Provinces of Holland and 
Zealand ſhould ſeparate themſelves from the reſt, and 


only endeavour to ſtrengrhen themſelves berwixr the 


Meiſe, the Rhine, and South-Sea ; and in caſe of Neceſ- 
ity, by opening of their Sluces, put the Country under 
water; but for the reſt, only endeavour to ſtrengthen 
themſelves ar Sea: But to examine this Propoſition, is 
not now my buſineſs. There are ſeveral Inconveniences 
that proceed from the very Form of the Government 
of this State. For to ſpeak properly, theſe ſeven Pro- 


wealth, 


vinces do not make up one entire Common- wealth, xz er 66: 


” 


Union at Utrecht are join d into one Confederacy}, they 
tave their Deputies conſtantly reſiding at the Hague; 
Kole buſineſs it is to take care of ſuch Affairs as con- 
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bur there are ſeven Commonwealths, Which by rhe ver»mes, 


Prince F O- 


As Tutrodatlion to the 

cern the whole Union; and if any thing of moment j; 
to be decreed, they ſend to the ſeveral Provinces, and 
according to the Approbation of theſe they make their 
Decrees : theſe Depuries are called the States- General. 
Nay, it ſeems that each Province is rather a Confede. 
racy, than one Ciry or Commonwealth, becauſe the 
ſeveral Members of each Province do treat with one 
another like Confederates, and not like one Body, where 
one is ſuperiour to the other, or the majority of Votes 
derermines a buſineſs. For even in the Provincial Af. 
ſemblies a great many things cannot be determined by 
the Plurality of Votes, but every Member's conſent is 
required. Which ſhows, that theſe Provinces and Ci. 
ties not united by ſo ſtrong a Tye, as thoſe who are 
govern d by one Soveraign, except as far as Neceſſity 
obliges them to keep together. And the great Cities 
are fill'd with Rabble ; which if once put in motion, 
uſes to make ſtrange work upon them. It is therefore 
the great Care of the Magiſtrates, that they are kept in 
conſtant Employment to get Bread, for Famine would 
quickly be the occaſion of great Tumults here. There 
is alſo a jealouſie betwixt Holland and the other Pro- 
vinces ; the latter pretending to ſome Prerogative, as 
being rhe moſt Powerful, and contributing moſt to the 
Publick ; whereas the others are for maintaining their 
Liberty and Equality. All rhe reſt of the Cities are e- 
e jealous of Amſterdam, becauſe this City draws 
undance of Trade from the reſt, and purs them in ap- 
ehenſion, as if ſhe were ambitious ro domineer over 
them. But the greateſt Irregularity happens in thzir 
Conftitution, by means of the Prince of Orange, who 
having the Favour of the Common people of the Land- 
Soldiers and the Clergy, (for the Clergy hate the Arm: 
nians, Who being of the Barnefelt Faction, are Enemies 
of the Prince) ſeems to endanger their Liberty. Wherc- 
fore the chief Men in the Cities, ro whom belongs the 
Magiſtracy there, poſſeſs their places in continual fear, 
except they will be pliable ro the Prince of Orange; 
Whoſe jatereſt is alſo inconſiſtent with that of the State, 
becauſe no Land wax can be advantageous for Holland: 
whereas in time of War, his Authority is much greater 
than otherwiſe. And therefore according to this Form 
of Government, ſcarce a firm Peace can be eſta- 


bliſh'd at home, It may eaſily happen that the Prince 
a may 


ward Splendour of the Commonwealth, and to uphold 


ronwealth, that fo great a number of Inhabitants 
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may afpire to be their Soveraign. And when the Pro- 1675. 
vince of Gueldres did offer to him the Soveraignty, he 

did give them to underſtand, Thar if all the reſt were 

of the ſame . Opinion rhey ſhould have' no occaſion ro 

look for him behind the Wine-pipes, as the em, did 

for Saul; yer the wiſer ſort are of Opinion, that he 

would reap no great benefit from this Soveraignty, ſince 

it would be ſcarce poſſible to keep ſo many great Cities 

in Obedience againſt their Will. For Cittadels and 
Carriſons would prove the Ruine of Trade, which ne- 

yer flouriſhes where abſolute Power controuls the Sub- 

ject. Wherefore it ſeems more adviſeable for the Prince 

to be ſatisfied with what Power he has, it being certain 

that if he knows how ro manage the Humour of rhe 

People, he is almoſt able to do what he pleaſes. Ir 

has been a great Diſpute, whether it be for the advan- 

tage of theſe Netherlands, to have a Governour-General. 

Thoſe who are for the Affirmative, alledge, That this W:ether it # 
Country having been from ancient Time under the Jurii- _—— 
diction of a limited Sovereignty, has been uſed to that $,cigmy, 
Form of Government; That it conduces to the out- 


the Authority of the Magiſtrates in the Cities; That 
thereby Factions and Tumults are kept under and ſup- 
preſſed. That thereby are prevented a great many In- 
conveniences in executing any deſigns of moment, which 
were incident to an Ariſtocratical and Democratical 
State; vix. Slow and divided Counſels in Conſultations, 
delays in ; Pro pt the divulging of ſecret Deſigns ; 
all which we will leave underermin'd here. This is 
allo to be eſteem'd one of rhe Weakneſſes of this Com- 


cannot be mainrain'd by the Product of the Land, but 
muſt ger their Bread from abroad, and by rhe help of 
Foreigners. Wherefore the certain Ruin of this Com- 
monwealth is at hand, when- ever its Trade and Na- other Defes 
yigation ſhould be ſtopt; which however is not al- 2 
ſogether impoſſible to happen. The difference of Re- 
gion is commonly reckoned among the weakneſſes of 
State. But ſome make this one of the main Pillars 
of the flouriſhing Condition of Holland, becauſe it con- 
ribures greatly to the Strength and Encreaſe of this 
Kate. The Reformed Religion is here the Eftabliſh'd 
Religion, all the reſt being only ralerated ; The Papiſts 
| are 
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are connived at, but alſo they keep over them a fig 
Eye, for fear the Prieſts, who all depend on the Pope 
ſhould enter into a Correſpondency with Spain. Vet i 
is rarely ſeen in Holland, that one Subject hates the o. 
ther, or proſecutes him upon the Score of Religion, 
It has been the ſaying of ſome, that in other Countries 
Religion doth more good, but in Holland leſs harm. 
It is alſo very inconvenient for the Inhabitants, that all 
ſorts of Victuals are ſold at ſo exceflive a Rate: The 
reaſon of which is, That the greateſt Revenues of Hol. 
land, are raiſed by way of Exciſe upon theſe Commo- 
diries ; and it is a common Saying, That before you 
can get a Diſh of Fiſh ready dreſs d upon your Table a 
Amſterdam, you have paid above Thirty ſeveral Taxe 
for it. And notwithſtanding all theſe heavy Impoſ. 
tions, the State is much in debt. There are ſome al{ 


vvho pretend, that the Traffick of the Duteh does grow 


leſs and leſs; for which they alledge ſeyeral Reaſons; 
viz. That fince the Peace concluded at Munſter, other 
Nations have alſo applied themſelves ro Trade. That 
the Price of the Eaft-India Commodities does fall eyery 
Year, and yer the Charges of the Company increale 
daily. For whereas formerly five or fix Eaſt-Indid 
Ships coming home yearly, were reckon'd very conf: 
derable, now eighteen or twenty do return; which ſi 
overſtocks them with theſe Commodities, that they are 
obliged to lay them up in their Ware-houles for a con- 
ſiderable time, before they can vent them without Lok, 
They alledge alſo, that Corn has been of late year 
ſo abundant in France, Spain, Italy and England, that 
the Hollanders have not ſent much of it into theſe Parts, 
it being their cuſtom to fetch Corn from off the Eaſt-Sea, 
where they went, in exchange of it, molt of theit 
Spices: That the great Addition of Fortifications and 
ſumpruous Buildings to the City of Amſterdam, have 


taken up a great quantity of Ready-maney, which 


might have been better cmploy'd in way of Trade; and 


that Luxury and Debauchery does encreaſe daily in 


that City. But the Reaſon why the Hollanders had 
ſuch ill Succeſs at the beginning of this War, ſeems 10 
be, that by the great Eagerneſs of Gain and Trade, 
their Martial Heat was almoſt extinguiſh'd; and that 
after the Peace concluded at Munſter, they being not ap- 
prehenſixe of any Invaſion by Land, they only applied 
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cemſelves to ſtrengthen their Power at Sea; and having 
it giſmiſſed their beſt Officers, they had ”7 wn their 
pe, place with their own Relations; whoſe Motto was, 
tit peace and 4 good Government, For at the time of the 
0. War with England they had diſmiſſed the Old Engliſh 
on. Bands; and in the Year 1668, the French Troops, bot 
ries MW which where the flower of their Armies, which of ne- 
rm. ceflity muſt have been reduc d into a very ill condition, 
all fnce the Prince of Orange had no more concern with 
The WM them. Beſides this, they thought themſelves very ſe- 
Jol- MF cure not imagining that France would either dare, or be 
no- WF able to attempt a Conqueſt over them, as long as they 
you were ſure, that the Emperour and Spain would fide 
eat WF with them ; neither did they imagine that the Engliſi 


x3 would join with the French againſt them. And ar laſt 


ol WF they hoped they would beat the Engliſb out of the Sea, 
before France ſhould be able ro rake three or four Places. 
They relied upon the oid way of making of War, 
when a whole Campaign was taken up with the Fa- 
king of one Place, and when whole Books were com- 
poſed of the Taking of Groll, or the War of Ghent. 
It is alſo believed, that ſome of the Hollanders were 
e not ſorry, that they had no great ſucceſs by Land, 
d boping thereby to bring into diſcredit the Conduct, and 
nl- WF to diminiſh the Authority of the Prince, whom they had 


2 ſ been obliged to make their Captain General againſt their 


are Will. 


bo 


cha char the Eng/z/þ are the moſt dangerous Neighbours 
rt WF to the Hollanders, they being the only Nation that have 
Sea, WW been formidable to them hitherto, againſt their Preren- 
heil fons ro the Dominion of the Seas, and Trade ; who 
and are extreamly diſſatisfied, that this New Common- 
axe wealch, which, when it was in a very tottering condi- 
nich ton, was ſtrongly upheld by them, has now been be- 


and I pre hand with them in the Eaſt-Indies, and daily ſpoil 


/ 0 their Markets almoſt every-where. For becauſe an 
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0, S. 22. As for the Neighbours of Holland, and — 
als that it has to fear or to hope from them; it ſeems ind. 


hal I Ergliſn-man, is naturally proud, and loves to live well; Enalzad- 


0 whereas a Hollander minds nothing ſo much as his Gain, 
ade, ¶ being ſatisfied with an indifferent ſhare, nor ſpends any 
th thing idly; a Hollander can ſell cheaper than an Engliſb- 
ab. Nun, and ſtrangers will always rather deal with the — 

than 
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than the laſt. It is cherefore in all probability the chief 
Intereſt of Holand, not to irritate England, and rather 
to allow them ſome Ceremonial Prerogatives at Sea. 
ſuch as ſtriking, and the like; but withal to ſtrengthen 
their Power ar Sea, that in caſe England ſhould really 
conteſt with rhem for the Trade and Fiſhing, it may he 
able ro make head againſt them. The Hollander; 
muſt alſo, as much as is poſſible, endeavour to encou- 
rage the ſame ſort of Manufacture, as is in England; 
and either to make theſe Commodities better, or ar leaſt 
to ſell them cheaper, thereby to get the Advantage from 
them. The Hollanders ought ro ſtand in great fear of 
Franc. France on the Land- ſide, eſpecially fince that King is 
their great Enemy, having oppoſed for a conſiderable 
time all their Deſigns. It is therefore very neceſſary to 
be in a good poſture on the Land- ſide, and to keep fair 
with the Princes of Germany, who elſe would permit 
the French to march through their Territories, or elle 
chaps: joyn with them. They muſt endeavour the 
9 of the Spaniſh Netherlands, which they 
oughr'ro conſider as their Frontiers, and whereby Spain 
is obliged always to fide with Holland againſt France. 
They muſt rake care ro be provided with good Officers, 
and to pur the Province of Holland into a better Po- 
ſture of Defence on the fide of Gueldres. It is not eaſie 
to be ſuppoſed that England and France will join again 
againft Holland, which may be prevented, by the 
Hollanders. It is alſo the Intereſt of Holland to take 
care, t hat the Naval Strength of France do nor increaſe 
too much, and to prevent, as much as in them lies, that 
they do not ſettle a Trade in the Eaſt- Indies. And be- 
cauſe France draws the Riches of all Europe to its 
ſelf by irs Manufacturies, the Hollanders muſt try ro . 
imitate them, and furniſh other Nations with the like. 
Spain, From Spain, Holland need fear nothing either by Sea 
or Land ſince thar time, that this Kingdom has loſt I Co 
all irs labour againſt: them. Nay, it is their Com- Co 
mon Intereſt now that they cultivate a mutual good con 
Underſtanding, to ſtop the Progreſſes of the French in Nane 
the Netherlands : And the Spaniards have ſcarce any bla 
thing left them, from which the Dutch covld have an) Pi. 
proſpect of Benefit, they being not in a Capacity to Im: 
conquer or to maintain the Meſt. Indies. And though dd 
the Hol/anders may be very troubleſome to che * naſt 
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*lyer Fleers, yet the Spaniſh Privateers may alſo do 
them conſiderable miſchief. Portugal has no Pretenſi- 
ons againſt Holland, and it oughr moſt to ſtand in fear 
of the Hollanders, becauſe theſe would be glad of an 
opportunity to take from the Portugueſe Braſil, and what 
they have lefr in the Eaſt-Indies, which however they 
would not ſo eafily be able ro execute; becauſe the 
Hollanders are obliged to fetch their Bread out of the 
Eaft-Sea 3 that they have always taken care that neither 
of the Northern Kings ſhould be Maſter alone of the 


Eaſt-Sea, which Balance is the eaſier kept now, ſince , Northern 


the Sound is divided betwixt Sweden and Denmark, And 
ir is notorious enough what Game they have play'd with 
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Crowns, 


theſe two Kings. For the reſt, it is the general Intereſt © 


of Holland, to keep fair with all gther Princes, thereby 
to maintain a free Commerce every-where. And in 
theſe places where they cannot Trade alone, ir is the 
Intereſt of the Hollanders either by goodneſs or cheapneſs 
of their Commodities, and an eaſie Deportment to en- 
deavour to draw the chief Benefit of Trade to themſelves. 
For this is the eaſier and leſs odious Way to heap up 
Riches, than if they ſhould attempt publickly to mix 
the Foreign Trade and all other Nations; ſince it would 
prove impoſſible for them alone to maintain a general 
Monopoly. 3% 


CHAP. VI. 
of the SWIT&ERS. 


— 


T5 Countries which are poſſeſs d now by z 


Empire; but that they were united in one m. 


Commonwealth was occaſion d thus; the three ſmall 
Counties of Ury, Swizz, and Under-Walden, which 
commonly are call'd the three Foreſ# Towns, enjoy d very 
ancient Privileges, which they pretended to have been 


granted them by the Emperour Lews Surnamed the 


Pious; yer ſo, that rhe Emperour uſed to ſend thither an 


Impartial Judge or Vicar, who had the ſupreme Juriſ- 


dition in criminal Affairs. There were alſo ſome Mo- 


naſtries in thoſe Countries, which, tho' they enjoy d 
7 0 particular 


the Switzers belonged formerly to the German — 2 
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rticular Privileges, yet did they nor interfere with tie 
Fiberry of the People. But there lived a great many 
Noblemen among them alſo, who by degrees gerting the 
aſcendant over the Common People, did oppreſs their 
Liberty, eſpecially during the differences which were 
betwixt the Emperors and the Popes, when the Nobi. 
lity us d to fide with the Popes, but the Commonalry 
with the Emperor. Theſe Diviſions betwixt the Nohj. 
liry and the People grew very high at the time of the 


great Interregnum, which happen d after the death of 


the Emperor Frederick the Second, which breaking out 
into an open War, the whole Nobility was driven out 
of the Country; but by the Emperor Rodolphus s Autho. 
rity, a reconciliation having been made betwixt them, 
the Nobles were reſtored to their Eſtates. Thus theſe 
Countries did enjoy their former Liberty, till the Reign 
of Albert I. who having conceived a hatred againſt 
them, becauſe they had ſided with his Rival Adolph of 
Naſſaw, was very deſirous to annex them to his Here- 
ditary Countries; the Monaſteries therefore, and a 
grear many of the Nobility, having, upon his deſite, 
ſubmitted themſelves to the Juriſdiction of rhe Houſe of 
Auſtria :* The ſame was alſo propoſed to the three aboye. 
mentioned places, who refuſing his propoſition, he ſet 
over them Imperial Judges or Vicars, who, contrary to 
the ancient Cuſtom, began to reſide in ſtrong Caſtles, 
and having firſt rry'd by perſwaſions to bring them over 
ro the Houſe of Auſtria, afterwards, when they found 
their labour loſt that way, grew very burrhenſome to 
the People by their opprefſions ; neither were the Periti- 
ons made againit rhem by the Commonalty in any ways 


regarded by the Emperor; nay the Judge of Under-Wal- iſ 
den, whoſe name was Geiſler, was become ſo extrava- 


ant, that he ſer his hat upon a Pole in the Market- 
Place of Altorf, commanding that every body ſhould 
pay the ſame reſpect to his Har as ro himſelf ;” thereby 
to make a tryal of their Obedience. And among others 
one William Tell having often paſs'd by without paying 
his Reſpect, he forced him ro ſhoot with an Arrow 
through an Apple, which was placed upon his own Sons 
Head; but this Man whilſt he was carrying to Priſon, 
making his eſcape, ſtirr d up the hatred of the People 
againſt rhe Judges, OO 
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F. 2. There were at that three Men of great Au- 


thority among them, viz, Werner Stauffacher, born in 
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ne firſt V8 


nion of the 


Swizz, V alte, Furſt born in Ury, and Arnold of Meleb- ir 


tale born in Dnder-MWalden: Theſe entred into an Afﬀos 
ciation, whereby it was agreed among them, ro rid 
themſelves of this Tyranny, and to reſtore their ancient 
Liberry. A great many more having entred afterwards 
into this Aſſociation an Agreement was made betwixt 


them; that in the year 1308, on the firſt day of a- 


xury, they would ſurprize theſe Judges in their ſtrong 
Caſtles, and drive them our of the Country. This 


Confederacy was made in the year 1307. on the 17. of 


ORober ; and having afterwards been pur in execution 
in the above mentioned year, on the firſt day of Fanua- 
, theſe three places entred into a Confederacy for ten 
years for the mutual Defence of their ancient Liberties 2 
In the year 1315. Leopold Arch Duke of Auſtria, Son 
of Albert. I. marched with an Army of ' 20000 Men 
to force them to Obedience; againſt whom they marched. 
out with 1300 men, and whilſt the Auſtrian Forces were 
marching betwixt the Lane and inacceſſible mountains, 
ſome of the Switxers by rowling down upon them, and 
throwing great heaps of ſtones among them, pur the E- 
nemy in confuſion, whilſt the reſt fell upon them and 
entirely defeared them near Morgarten. Then theſe 
three places renewed their Confederacy, and having 
confirmed. it by ſolemn Oaths, they agreed ir ſhould 
continue for ever. This was done at Brun, in the year 
1320, on the 7. of December. And this is the firſt 


The Battla! 


near Mor 


garten. 


beginning of that Commonwealth, whoſe Confederates 


us d to call themſelves Edytsgenoſſen (which ſignifies Al- 


ly'd by Oath,) but ſtrangers call them in general Swit- 
zer, from that one place called Switz. 


F. 3. Nevertheleſs the firſt intention of this Confe- 
deracy was not to ſeparate themſelves from rhe German 
Empire, but only to maintain their ancient Privileges ; 
tho by degrees they began ro adminiſter their own 
Affairs at home without lending their Deputies to the 
Dyets of the Empire: and the Switzers were not till in 
the year 1648. viz. in the Maſt phalian Peace, declared 
quite Independant from the Roman Empire, for the 
Emperor Lewñ IV. had confirmed the former Confede- 
155 e - - racy; 


The firſt dis 


fign of this 


Confederacy: 
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racks and in 1320, had ſent thema new Imperial Vicar 


or Judge, unto whom, after having receiv'd new aſſu- 
rances to be maintained in their Privileges, they did Ho. 
mage in the name of the Emperor. But the following 
Emperors gave them full power to chooſe Judges among 
themſelves, granting them the ſupreme Juriſdiction both 
in Civil and Criminal Affairs. In the year 1332. Lu- 
cern, and in the year 1351. Aurick entred into this 
Confederacy. Lucern was formerly under the Juriſdi- 
ction of the Houſe of Auſtria. urick, which js the 
chiefeſt of rhe Confederacy, was formerly a free Impe- 
rial City. Immediately after G/arz, and in the year 
1352. Jug and Bern were United with the former, tr 
The Swirzers after this time had great Wars with the ll ,, 
HFouſe of Auſtria, and in 1386. flew Leopold Arch-Duke 
—_— of Auſtria, With a great many Nobles, in rhe battel near 
= 8 empach. In the year 1444. the Switzers did give another ih 
proof of their Valour ; for the Dauphine of France, af- ll vii 
rerward calld Lews XI. marching with a great Army to Ii þy 
diſturb the Council then held at Baji/, was attack d by me 
190g Switzers With ſuch fury, that tho they all fell in Wl th; 
the enterprize, yet did they ſtrike ſuch a terror into the m- 
French that they quickly retreated homewards. Cc 
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nut with S. 4. In the year 1476 the Swirzers were engag'd ina ¶ du 
Charles Duke war againſt Charles Duke of Burgundy, who was ſtirr d I B 
of Burguncy. up by Lews XI. who was for ſetting the Duke at work, I ſuf 
_ Againſt him Rhene Duke of Lorrain, and the Biſhops of I B 
Stratsburgh, and Baſil, made an Alliance with the Swit- WW uſe 
zers: The Emperor Frederick III. alſo being deſirous to I a 
revenge the quarrel of his Houſe, commanded them to If uſe 
fall upon the Duke of Burgundy, who then was an E- Naga 
nemy of the Empire. And having afterwards made a Soi 
Peace with rhe Duke without including the Switzer, if by 
he hop'd they would be ſeverely chaſtized by this brave ¶ the 
Prince; but things happend quite contrary to his ex mei 
pectation; for the Swzzzers defeated the Duke in three ¶ and 
great Bartels, the firſt near Granſon, afrerwards near I thar 
Murten, where the Duke had an Army of one hundred I bis 
thouſand Men, and at laſt near Naxcy in Lorrain where of 
the Duke himſelf was killed. By theſe Victories the I wer 
Sw::zers gained great Reputation. In the year 1481; ref 
Friburgh and Solothurn; in the year 1501. Baſil and the 
Shafsbauſen,” and laſt of all Appen-Xel were united ** hanc 
5 N nis 
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they have done great Actions abroad, under the Con- 


hands of the French. 
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this Confederacy. The whole body then of the Swiſſe 
Confederacy is compoſed of 13 Commonwealths, which 
they call Places; bur the Tralians and French call them 
Cantons; among theſe ZFurick, Bern, Lucern, Jug, Baſil, Thizir Allies) 
Friburgh, Solothurn, and Shafshauſen, are Cities ; Uri, 

Switz, Underwalder, Glars and Appen-Zell, are Coun- 

tries, Where are a good number of [Towns and Villages 

to be mer withal, The Switzers have alſo ſome other 


I Confederates, viz. the Abby and City of S. Gall, the 


Griſons, the Valleſins, the Cities of Rotweil, Munthuſen, 
Bienne, the Biel, Geneva, and Newburgh on the Lake : 
there are alſo among them ſeveral Cities and ſome Coun- 
tries, which are either ſubject to the whole Confederacy 
or to ſome particular Commonwealths. 2 


8. 5. The Switzers were alſo oblig'd to fight againſt Some other 
the Emperor Maximilian I. for their Liberty; he ha- Wars of the 
ring ſtirr d up the Swabian League againſt them, hoping re. 
by this way to chaſtiſe them. But the Swirzers for the 147). 
moſt part got the better of their Enemies, till through 
the mediation of Lew Duke of Milan a peace was 
made betwixt them. Not to relate here ſome inteſtine 
Commotions among them, ſcarce worth mentioning, 


duct of other Nations, and more eſpecially under the 
French, For Lewa XI. having, whilſt he was Dauphin, 
ſufficiently tryed their Valour in the engagenient near 
Bajil, ſought by all ways after he was King, to make 
ule of the Swizz in his Wars; wherefore he allowed them 
a certain yearly Pention : And his Son Charles VIII. made 
ule of the Swirzers with good ſucceſs in his Expedition 
againſt Naples; for the Italians, when they ſaw the, 
Smitzers make ſuch a prodigious havock among them 
by the help of their Battle-Axes and large Back-Swords ; 
they were ſo ſurpriz'd at it, that they counted the for- 
mer Wars but like Childrens play in compariſon of this, 
and look'd upon the Switzers more like ſome Monſters 
than Soldiers. Lews XII. alſo employed the Switzers in 
bis Service in his Italian Wars, rho' they loſt great part 
of their Reputation there. For theſe Swizzers which 
were liſted in rhe Service of Lews Mens Duke of Milan, 
refuling to fight againſt their Countrymen that were in 
ne French Army, thereby betray d this Prince into the 
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S. 6, But in the Year 1510. the Switzers left the 
French Service; for the time of agreement with Fray, 
being expired, they demanded a larger Penſion, and 
which Lews XII. refuſed to pay them, thinking it un. 
becoming the grandeur of a King to be impoſed upon hy 
theſe Highland Peaſants (as he uſed ro call them,) he 
having therefore diſmifſed them, rook into his Seryice 
ſome of the Griſons and Germans in their ſtead. Bur this 
proved very diſadvantageous to France; for they liſte 
themſelves under Pope Julius II. and did great Service 
againſt France. They atrack'd the French, who were 
much more numerous, with ſuch fury, near Novara, 
that after a bloody Fight they not only routed them, 
but alſo quite beat them out of 7:a/y. Afterwards they 
fell into Burgundy and beſieged the City of Dijon, where 


the Duke of Tremoville was obliged ro make a very 


I515, 


diſhonourable agreement with them, and was glad to 
ſend them home with fair promiſes of great ſums of 
Money ; and if he had nor ſtop'd their progreſs they 
would certainly have pur France into the utmoſt danger, 
the King of England being at the ſame time faln into 
France on the other fide. The Switzers attack d Franci 
I. in his Camp near Marignano; the fight laſted two 
days, and after a great deal of bloodſhed on both ſides 
the Switzers retired in good order, Wherefore Francy |, 
in the year next following gained their Friendſhip by a 
great ſum of Money, whole example the ſucceeding 
Kings have followed ever ſince. Their ancient Repurz- 
tion is much diminiſhed of late years, partly becauſe they 
are nor alrogether ſo furious now, partly becauſe other 


Nations have found out a way to bring their Infantry iſ 


into a better condition. And befides this, thoſe great 
Back-Swords which the Switz uſed to handle with ſo 
much dexterity by the extraordinary ſtrength of their 


Arms, are quite out of uſe in Europe. 


The nature of 
the Soil. 


5. 7. As to the qualifications of theſe Countries, 
which are Inhabited by the Swirzers, they are very dil 
ferent, for in the mountainous parts ſcarce any thing 
elſe but Paſture Grounds are to be met withal; but 
tho' the Vally and flat Country produce Corn and Wine 
in conſiderable quantities, yet among ſo vaſt a number 
of Inhabitants there appears no great plenty T. ſince 
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Foreign Commodities cannot be imported without great 


difficulty, and what is deficient in the native Soil, is 
not repaired by Traffick and Manufacturies. Tis there- 
fre accounted a common calamity among the Switzer: 
il once in ſome years the Plague does not come among 
them, to rid them of ſo many ſuperfluous Mouths, Yer 
they enjoy this benefit by the ſituation of their Country, 
har, by reaſon of the high Mountains and narrow Paſ- 
ſages, it is almoſt inacceſſible, eſpecially on the Tzaliarn 
ide, and in the midſt of the Country; for ſome of rhe 


outward parts are of a very eaſie acceſs, 
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$. 8, The Switzers pretend to be downright honeſt 1 Geri of 


and true to their word; and indeed, they are generally 
Simple and Plain-Dealing, without any great Cunning 
or By-Defigns ; bur they are couragious and ſoon pro- 
voked ro wrath. They are ſtedfaſt in their Reſolutions, 
from whence they don't eafily recede; their valour, con- 
fancy, tallneſs and ſtrength of Body, has ſo recom- 


mended them to a great many Princes, that they chooſe 


their Guards among them; and the King of France main- 


tains a conſiderable number of Swizz Foot Soldiers. 


They are very forward to fight, bur not to undergo any 
other hardſhip or labour; they expect to have duly 
their pay, if that fail, they return home as faſt as they 
can; from whence comes the Proverb, No Money, no 
Swifſe, They do not love to bear hunger or hardſhip 
in other Countries becauſe they have enough of that at 
home, Ir is one of the Articles of Agreement made with 
France, that the Crown ſhall never have leſs than 6000 
at a time in pay, and that theſe are not to be ſeparated: 


That in caſe theſe Articles ſhould not be perform d,. 


they may be in capacity to aſſiſt one another: They 
alſo never will be employ'd in any Sea ſervice. 


$. 9, The main ſtrength of this Confederate Com- 
monwealth conſiſts in the number of its Inhabitants ; 
For the City of Bern which has the greateſt Territories, 
prerends alone to be able to ſend into the Field 100000 
fighting Men. And it is not to be queſtioned, but 
thar, if they had been ambicious of making Conqueſts, 
at that time when their Glory was at the higheſt pitch, 
or had not wanted Conduct, they might eaſily have 
brought under their Subjection the Frenche Cempte, and 


1 ga greax 


ths Nat ion. 


Weir ſtrengthh 
and 


weaknefi, 
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a great part of Lombardy ; but the reaſon why they did 
not aim ar Conqueſts was partly their Inclination, which 
did not prompt them to encroach upon their Neigh- 
bours, partly the conſtitution of their Government, 
which ſeems to be unfit for great and ſuddain Enterpri- 
ſes: for each Canton by it ſelf conſidered is a democra- 
cy, the higheſt Power being lodged in the Guilder; and 
it is certain, that ſuch as are of little Underſtanding 
and Experience, are always very poſitive in their opini- 
ons, and ſuſpicious of all mankind. And the whole 
Confederacy is altogether adapted for their common 
Defence, and for rhe maintaining of a firm Union be- 
twixt themſelves. The difference of Religion is alſo 
a main obſtacle among them, ſome of them being Ro. 


man Catholicks, bur moſt Proteftants and both Parties 


Their Neig h- 
bours, 


great Zealors in their Religion: Wherefore it ſeems a 


hard task to make them all truly unanimous, except 
forc'd by the neceſſity of a common Danger. And in 
this Democratical Government it is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that one Man can have ſufficient Authority to ſway the 
reſt; and to ſtir them up to any great and ſudden En- 
rerprize. And this ſlowneſs of their publick Councils is 
ſuch a check upon their natural Valour at home; that 


they can employ it no better than to ſell it for a little 


% 
- 


money to other Nations. 


S. 10. This is the very reaſon why the Switzers arc 


the beſt Neighbours in the World; as being never to be 


feared, and always ready to aſſiſt you in caſe of neceſſi- 
ty, if you pay them for ir. On the other hand, they 
need not ſtand in great fear of their Neighbours. The 
States of Italy are not in a capacity to do them any harm, 
and Germany is not willing to hurt them. If the Houſe 
of Auſtria ſhould attack them, they are able ro defend 
themſelves, and beſides rhis, they may in ſuch a caſe be 
ſure to be back d by France. France alone ſeems to be 


their moſt dangerous Neighbour ; and it has been the 


wonder of many, why the Swizzers rely altogether upon 
the French Alliance and Promiſes and do not in the leaſt 
endeavour to ſecure their Country againſt the growing 
Power of France; and that in the laſt war they left the 


Franche Compre tothe mercy of the French, which opens 


the Paſſage into their Country, and enables the French 
to levy Souldiers on their Frontiers at pleafure. It ſeems 


therefore. 
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therefore to be the preſent Intereſt of Switzerland, nor 
to imitate the French, and nevertheleſs to rake care that 
they do not make themſelves Maſters of their Frontier 
Places, wiz. of Geneva, Newhurgh on the Lake, the 
Four Foreſt Towns, and Cenſtance. That they do nor 
ra- ſend too great a number of beir Men into the French 
nd service, whereby they may exhauſt their own. Stock of 
ing Souldiers; and that ſuch as are ſent into the French Ser- 
ni- vice, may be engaged not to be forgerful of their Duty 
le WF to their native Country; ſo as to be ready to return home 
on in caſe of neceflity. On the other hand, France ſeems 
e- M to have no great reaſon to attack rhe Switzers, as long as. 
lo they are quiet and do not pretend to oppoſe the French 
0- Deßgns; ir being evident, that if France had once ob- 
es WW rained its aim, the Switzers would be obliged ro ſubmit 

a MW themſelves, And it ſeems at this time more Adyantage- 
pt ous for the French to make uſe of the Switzers as their Al- 
lies, than by conquering them, to make them refractary 
, Subjects, who, by reaſon of their natural ſtubbornneſs, 
e mult be bridled by ſtrong Garriſons, which would ſearce 
be maintained out of the Revenues of ſo poor a Country. 


— * 


— 


CHAP. VI 
Of the GER MAN Empire. 


9. 1, ( I eats was not anciently one Commons 1 ;,.:..; 


wealth, bur divided into a great many condition of 
| States, and independent of each other, moſt Germany. 
of them being Democracies : And tho ſome of them 
had their Kings, yet theſe had more Authority to Adviſe 
than ro Command. Theſe ſeveral States were at laſt 
united under the Government of the Francks; The Kings 
of the Merovingean Family having undertaken ſeveral 
Expedirions into Germany, did reduce ſeveral of theſe 
States under their Subjection : And Charles the Great Charles the 
reduced all Germany under his Juriſdiction, . he being ar Great. 
the ſame time Maſter of France, Italy, Rome, and a part 
of Spain; all which Provinces he committed to the care 
of certain Governours, who were called Graves or Marc- 
Graves. The Saxons retained more of their ancient Li- 


berty than the reſt ; wherefore the better to keep this 
| T 4 then 
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then barbarons Nation in obedience, he erected fevers an 
Epiſcopal Sees in Saxony, hoping, by the influence of va 

the Chriſtian Doctrine, to civilize this barbarous People. the 

Lewis the Lew# Surnamed the Pious, Son of Charles the Great, ain 
Piow, had three Sons, viz. Lotharius, Lew, and Charles, who the 
divided the Empire of the Francks among them. In this ll 

Diviſion Lewy got for his ſhare all Germany, as far as ii Re 

extends on this fide of the Mine, and alſo ſome Coun- an 

tries on the other ſide of that River, by reaſon of the Ml oy; 
Vineyards, as tis ſaid, which are on both ſides. All MW ut 

Lewis x. Which he was poſſeſs d of as Sovereign, without being E- 
of Germany. in any ways dependent on his elder Brother, much leis il fea 
the younger, who had France for his ſhare: and at that MW fro 

time Germany was firſt made a Kingdom independant of IW the 


any other. Y Ki 


$. 2. Carolomannus, the Son of this Lews, did, after IW $4. 
the death of Charles the Bald, who was King of France, 
and had born the Title of Roman Emperour, Conquer 
Ttaly : and took upon him the imperial Dignity, norwith- I thc 
ſtanding that Lews, Son of Charles the Bald and King WM gre 
of France, had, upon inſtigation of the Pope, aſſumed I. 
the ſame Title. After him ſucceeded his younger Bro- ¶ aft 
C. Crafſus. ther Carolus Craſſis, who maintained both the Kingdon If {eb 
387. of Italy and the Imperial Title. Bur the great Men in Re 
Germany having depoſed the ſaid Charles, they made I wt 
*94. Arnulph, the Son of the abovementioned Carolomannis the 
_ King of Germany, who went into Italy and took upon all 
him the Title of Roman Emperour, which he had Hor 
85. contended for a good while with Berengarius Duke of II. 
Lewis Frioul, and Guido Duke of Spoleto. But after the Death ou 
Foe child. of Arnulph, his Son Lewa, Surnamed the Child, obtain- bn 
ed the Crown of Germany, under whoſe Reign the Af- Wm 
fairs of Germany were in fo ill a condition, that he had his 
no leiſure to look into thoſe of 1raly : For Arnulph had Wen: 
called ro his Aſſiſtance the Hungarians againſt Zwente- ¶ bu 
pold, King of Bohemia and Moravia, who had rebelld Ka 
againſt him, with whoſe aſſiſtance he reduced I wente- I fee 
Fold to obedience ; but the Hungarians, who were at Ws 
that time a moſt barbarous Nation, having got a taſt of the 
Germany, made an inrode into that Country, ravaging Neu 
every where with an inhuman Cruelty. They alſo de- Ibbr 
feared Lews near Augsburgh, obliging him ro pay them 
a yearly Fribpce ; notwithſtanding which they * e 
* Fi an 


. Ly 
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and plunder'd where-ever they came. This overthrow 
was chiefly occaſion d by the Kings tender Age, and 
the Diviſions of the great Men among themſelves, who 
zimed ar nothing more than to eſtabliſh their own Au- 
thoriry. After che death of Lews, Cunrad, Duke of 
Franconia, was elected King of Germany, under whoſe 
Reign the Potent Dukes of Lorrain, Swabia, Bavaria, 
and Saxony, did pretend ro maintain the Soveraignty 
over their own Countries, and Hereditary Poſſeſſion; 
which Cunrad was not able to prevent; and becauſe 
Henry Duke of Saxom was the moſt Potent, and Cunrad 
feared, that at laſt he might quite withdraw himſelf 


911. 
d. 


from the German Empire, he upon his Death- bed adviſed. 


the reſt of the Princes of Germany to make him their 
King, which was done accordingly. And thus the Em- 
pire was transferred from the Carolingian Family to the 


Fax0ns. 


S. 3. Henry Surnamed the Bzrdcatcher, did bridle 
the Fury of the Hungarians: for they having made a 
great inroad into Germany, and demanded the Yearly 
Tribute from him, he ſent. them a Mungeril-Dog, and 
afterwards defeated them in a Bloody battle near Mer- 


Henry the 


Faulconer. 


ſeburgh, where he ſlew 80000. of them. Under the 


Reign of this King, the greateſt part of the Cities 
which are ſituated on the ſides of the Rhine, were eã- 
ther Built, or elſe Fortiſied with Walls. This Henry 
allo did Conquer the Serbes and Mendes, a Sarmatich 
or Sclavonian Nation, who being poſſeſſed of a: large 
Tract of Land in Germany, on the River Elbe, he drove 
our of Miſnia, Luſatia and rhe Marquiſate of Branden- 
bungh. After he had re-e{tabliſh'd the Affairs of Ger- 


many, he died in the Year 936. After him ſucceeded -* 


his Son Otto, Surnamed the Great, who at firſt was 
engaged in heavy Civil Wars againſt ſeveral Princes, 
but eſpecially againſt thoſe who pretend to be of the 
Race of Charles the Great, and were extremely diſſatis- 
hed that rhe Royal Dignity was transferred to the Sax- 
ms, He was allo very Fortunate in his Wars againſt 
the Danes io the Hungarians, who ventured to make 
another Incurſion into Germany, he gave a capital over- 
throw near Augsburgh, ſince which time, they never 
have dared to ſhew themſelves in Germany. In Taly 
there had been great Conſuſions for a long time, the 

| Soveraign- 


Otto the 
Great 
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Soveraignty having been uſurped ſometimes by one: 
ſomerimes by another, till at laſt Oro being call'd thi. 
ther, poſſeſſed himſelf both of the Kingdom of Irah and 
the Imperial Dignity, it having been then agreed, that 
both the Imperial and Royal Digniry of Irah, ſhould be 
inſeparably annexed, withour any further Election, to 
the Royal Dignity of Germany, and that no Pope ſhoul( 
be choſen withour Fg os of rhe King of the 
Germans, and Otto was Crowned ar Rome: tho' this 
Conqueſt has proved not very beneficial ro Germany, 
the ſucceeding Popes having made it their Buſineſs to 
raiſe continual Diſturbances, which was nor ealy to be 


prevented, becauſe theſe Places were not kept in awe 


by ſtrong Caſtles or Garriſons. Wheretore as often as the 
Popes were pleaſed ro raiſe new Commorions, the Ger- 
mans were obliged to ſend great Armies thirher, which 
continual Alarms conſumed great quantities of Men and 
Money. In lieu of which their Kings had ſcarce any Re- 
venues our of Tah, except that they had Free Quar- 
ters and Entertainment given them during their ſtay 
there. This Ozzo died in the Year 974 leaving for his 
Succeſſour his Son Otto. IT. who alſo at firſt met with 

reat Diſturbances from ſome of the Princes of Germany, 
Afterwards Lot harius King of France would have made 
himſelf Maſter of Lorrain, and had very near ſurpriſed 
the Emperour at Aix la Chapelle: But Otto marched with 
an Army through Campaigne to the very Gates of Pars; 
but in his return home received a conſiderable Loſs. At 
laſt a Peace was concluded at Rheims, by Vertue of 


which Lorrain was left to the Emperour. He then under- 
took an Expedition into Italy againſt the Greeks, who 
had made themſelves Maſters of that Country; theſe he 


overthrew ar firſt, but received afterwards a grand De- 
fear, becauſe rhe Romans and thoſe of Benevento imme- 
diately turned their Backs; he h.mſelf fell into the 
Hands of the Enemy, but found means to make his 
Eſcape from them, and revenged himſelf againſt the for- 


mer for their Infideliry. He died not long after of Vex- 


ation. His Son Orto III. did employ a great part of 
his Reign in appeaſing theſe Tumults, which were rar 
ſed in Rome by the Conſul Creſcentiys, who aiming at 


the Sovereignty, was hanged for his pains by Order of 


Orto, who was afterwards poyſoned by the Widow of 


the ſaid Creſcentius with a pair of Gloves made up with 
| | a certain 
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„i certain ſort of Poyſon. Otto having left no Children 1001, 
behind him, the Crown was conferred upon Henry II. | 
4  Surnamed rhe Lame, Duke of Bavaria, who ſprang from 
+ MW the Saxon Race; with whom Ecbare Landgrave of Heſſe, 
did contend for the Crown, bur loſt his Life in the 

aarrel. This Emperour was entangled in continual 
Troubles in Italy, and chaſtiſed Boleſtaus King of Poland, 
becauſe he was a great Benefactor to the Clergy, he 
was made a Saint after his Death. 


9. 4. Henry II. having left no Children behind him, 1024. 
the Princes elected Conrad - Sali Duke of Franconia, Em- Conrad 11: 
perour in his room, which occaſion d great Jealouſie in | 
> W the Saxons, and great Wars in Germany. This Emperqur 
-» net with great Diſturbances both in Germany and Italy, 

h vwhich were at laſt all compoſed. Radolph the laſt King of 

d Wl Burgundy and Arus dying without Iſſue, left him that 
Kingdom by his laſt Will, which he took Poſſeſſion of 

- and united the ſame with Germany, having forced Eudo 

y te Earl of Champazgne who made a pretenſion unto it, 

is o reſign his Title. He was alſo very Fortunate in his 1033. 
ch Wars againſt the Poles and Sclavonians, and died in the 
v. MW Year 1035. Him ſucceeded his Son Henry, Surnamed yency ut. 
je che Black, who was continually alarm'd by the Hunga- 

d ans and the Popes Intrigues, againſt whom he main- 

th nained the Imperial Dignity with great bravery. He di- 

; Iedin the Year 1056. His Son Henry IV. his Reign was yency Iv. 
r ery long, bur alſo very Troubleſome and unfortunare. 

of Among other Reaſons, this may be counted one of the 

r- {Chicfeft, that he being bur Six Years of Age when his 

ho Father died, was left ro the Tuition of ſuch as had no 

he rue care of his Education; and beſides this, by ſelling 

e- the Church Benefices without having any Regard to De- 

e- ens, had done conſiderable miſchief to the Empire. 

be Wherefore Henry coming ro his riper Years, and percei- 

nis ring how the Eccleſiaſticks had got all the beſt Poſſeſ- 

r- ſons of the Empire into their Hands, he reſolved to diſ- 

x- ¶ poſſeſs them again, whereby he drew upon himſelf the 

of Ilatred of the Clergy. The Saxons were alſo his great 

ai- I nemies, becauſe he had by Building up of ſome Fortreſ- 

at Nes endeavour'd to reſtrain their Inſolences; and tho 

of Ile often kept his Court in Saxony, yet he ſeldom prefer- 

of red the Saxons to any Offices. Moſt of the Princes were 

rh elo diſſatisfied with him, becauſe he rarely adviſed with 


them 
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them concerning the publick State of Affairs, but either 
followed the Advice of his Councellors, who were moſt 
of them Men of mean Birth, or elſe his own Head 
Theſe and ſome other Reaſons, ſer the Saxons againſt 


him in an open Rebellion, with whom he waged long 
and bloody Wars, till he-vanquithed them ar laſt. But 


The Pope give: Pope Hildebrand or Gregory VII. and his Succeſſours did 


raiſe a more dreadful Storm againſt him; for the Popes 
having long ſince been vexed to the Heart, that they and 
the reſt of the Clergy ſhould be ſubject to the Emperour, 
Hildebrand thought ro have now mer with a fair Op- 
portunity to ſet the Clergy at Liberty, at a time when 
the Emperour was entangled in a War with the Saxon;, 
and hated by moſt Princes of the Empire. The Empe- 
ronr had lived ſome what too Free in his younger Years, 
and the Church Benefices having been rather beſtowed 
upon Favourites or ſuch as payed well for them, than 
ſuch as deſerved them, furniſhed the Pope with a ſpeci- 
ous Pretence to make a Decree, that it was not the Em- 
perour's right to beſtow Biſhopricks or other Church Be- 
nefices upon any Body, bur that ir did belong to the Pope. 
The Emperour was alſo ſummoned to appear at Rome, 
and to give an Account concerning his Misbehaviour, 
and in caſe of failure, he was threatned with an excom- 
munication. On the other Hand, the Emperour having 
declared the Pope unworthy. of his Office, would have 
depoſed him. So the Pope excommunicated the Empe- 
rour, diſcharging all his Subjects from their Allegiance 
due to him, which proved of ſuch — — in thoſe 
Times, that all his Authority fell to the Ground at once 
among moſt of his Subjects, whereby he was reduced 
to the greateſt Extremity. For moſt Princes Aſſembled 
at Treves, where they depoſed Henry: which Sentence, 
however, was ſo far mitigated afterwards, that the ſame 
ſhould be left ro the Pope's deciſion. Henry therefore 
accompanied by a few, was obliged to undertake a 
Journey in the midſt of the Winter into I:aly, and being 
arrived at Canuſio, was fain to ſtay three Days bare- 
footed in a courſe Woollen Habit in the outward Court, 
and in an humble poſture, to beg the Pope's Abſolution, 

which he at laſt granted him. . 
But the Emperour received no great Advantage by it, 
for the Lalians, were quite diſguſted at this Demeanour 
of his, which obliged the Emperour to make uſe of his 
1 - former 
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former Authority to reduce them to Obedience. In the 
mean while the Princes of Germany by inſtigation of 
the Pope, did elect Radolph Duke of Swabia their King; 
bur the Bavarians, Franconians, and the Countries next 
adjacent to the Rhine did remain in obedience to the 
Emperour Henry, Thus a bloody War enſued, wherein 
Radolph and the Saxons were vanquiſhed in two barrels, 
and in the third he loſt his right hand and life. Then 
Henry call'd together an Aſſembly of the — and 
having depoſed Hildebrand, he cauſed another to be cho- 
ſen in his room: He alſo return d home himſelf, and ba- 
niſh'd Hildebrand. But the Saxons perſiſted in their Re- 
bellion againſt the Emperour, who was again Excom- 
municated by the Pope, and having firſt ſet up Herman 
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1084. 


Duke of Luxenburgh, and after his death, Echare Mar- 1, Sen Re- 
queſs of Saxony for their King, but to no purpoſe; they belt. 


at laſt ſtirr d up the Emperours Son againſt the Father. 
Againſt him the Emperour raiſed a great Army, whom the 
Son met, and in a deceitful manner begg'd his Pardon: 
Upon his perſwaſions the Father having abandon d his 
Forces, and being upon his Journey to the Dyet at May- 
ence, accompanied by a few, this ancient Prince was 
made a Priſoner and Depoſed. He died ſoon after in 
great miſery, who in ſixty two battels which he had 
fought in his Life time, generally obtained the Victory. 


1106. 


5. 5. As ſoon as Henry V. was made Emperour he nary F: 


followed his Fathers example in maintaining the Impe- 
rial Dignity : for as ſoon as he had ſettled the Affairs of 


Germany, he march'd with an Army towards Rome, to 


renew the ancient Right of the Emperors in nominating | 


of Biſhops, and ro be Crowned there. The Pope, Paſchal 
II. having got notice of the Emperours deſign, raiſed a 
great Tumult at Rome, where the Emperour was ſo cloſe 
beſet, that he was fain to fight in Perſon for his ſafety: 
But the Emperour having got the upper hand, made the 
Pope a Priſoner, and force d him to give his conſent to 
his demands. And this their Agreement was confirmed 
by ſolemn Oaths and Execrations; yet no ſooner had 
the Emperour turn'd his back, bur the Pope having de- 
clared the Agreement void, ftirr'd up the Saxons and the 


Biſhops in Germany againſt the Emperour : With theſe 


Henry was engag in a very tedious War : and percei- 


ving at laſt, that there was no other way leſt to comm: 
poſe 
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Cunrad III. 
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Doſe theſe differences, he granted the Pope's Demand 

bh renouncing his Right ro nominate Biſhops, ar the 
Dyer held at Worms : which reſignation, as it greatly 
diminiſh'd the Emperour's Authority, ſo on the other 
hand it ſtrengthened the power of the Pope. This Em. 
— died without Iſſue. Him ſucceeded Lothar;y 


Dake of Saxon, who had for a Rival in the Empire 
Cunrad Duke of Franconia, whom he quickly obliged to 
beg fair _— This Emperour having twice under. 
taken an Expedition into Irah, did with great glory re. 
ſtore Tranquility to that Country; and becauſe he uſed 
to flatter the Pope, he was in great eſteem among the 
Clergy. He died in the year 1138. After his death Cunrad 
III. obtained the Imperial Dignity, who was oppoſed 
by Henry Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, and his Bro. 
ther 7Vulff, which occaſioned bloody Wars againſt him, 
Bur Peace being reſtored among them, he undertook an 
Expedition into the Holy Land, where he underwent 


great Calamities; for, though he fought his way through 


the Saracens, and arriv'd ſafely ar Feruſalem, yer after he 
had loſt the greateſt part of his Army, without doing 
any thing of moment, he was fain to return home. Bur 
whilſt he was buſie in making preparations for another 
Expedition into 1:aly he died in the year 1252. 


S. 6. Frederick]. ſucceeded him, who by the TI:alian: 
was Surnamed Barbaroſſa, Duke of Swabia, who im- 
mediarely at the beginning of his Reign, having ſettled 
the affairs of Germany, did afterwards reduce Italy un- 
der his obedience ; which however was not of long con- 
rinuance; for the Milaneſes quickly Rebell'd, but were 
ſeverely chaſtis d, their City having been laid level with 
the ground. He was alſo in continual broils with the 
Pope, againſt whom, and his Aſſociates, he obtained ſe- 


veral Victories ; yer being ar laſt tired out with ſo many 


Wars, he made Peace with him, eſpecially ſince his Son 
Otto had been taken Priſoner by the Venetians. At the 


concluding of this Peace, tis ſaid that Pope Alexander 


III. did ſer his foot upon the Emperours neck, which by 
a great many is taken for a Fable. This Emperour was 
the laſt who inaintained the Authority of the German Em- 
perours in Izaly. Laſt of all he undertook an Expedition 
into the Holy Land againſt Saladin the Sultan of Egypt, 
who had taken the City of Feruſalem: He beat the Sa- 

' racens 
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,1cens ſeveral times, but endeavouring to paſs over a 

River in Cilicia on Horſeback, or as ſome will have it, 
intending to waſh himſelf in the River, he was drowned. 1789. 
And tho his Son Frederick, after his Fathers Death, did 

take a great many Cities in Hria, yet the whole Expedi- 

tion had a very bad end, the greateſt part of the Army, 

together with the Duke Frederick, having been conſu- 

med by the Plague or Famine. Frederick was ſucceeded 

by his Son Henry VI. in the Empire, who, with his Lady Renty r. 
conſtantia, got the Kingdoms of Sicih, Calabria and Apu- 

ig. This Emperour went to Rome to receive the Crown 

from Pope Celeſtine, when the Pope ſitting in his Chair, 

and the Emperour on his knees, put firſt the Crown up- 

on his head, but immediately ſtruck the ſame off again 

with his Foot, intimating thereby, as if it was in the pow- 

er of the Popes to give and to take away the Imperial 

Crown. He died in the year 1198. having juſt then made 

great Preparations for an Expedition into the Holy Land, 

and ſent his Army before, he being ready to follow. 


5. 7. After the death of Henry VI. the Germans were Philip. 
miſerably divided among themſelves ; for Frederic II. 
his Son, being then but five years old, his Uncle Philip 
pretended ro have the Tuition of his Nephew, and the 
Adminiſtration of the Empire, according to the laſt Will 
of the deceas'd Emperour ; bur this being oppos'd by the 
Pope, he perſwaded ſome of the Princes to elect Otto 
Duke of Saxony. Germany was thus miſerably torn in 
pieces, moſt ſiding with Philip, the reſt with Otto. After 
a long War an agreement was made betwixt them, that 
0:toſhould marry the Daughter of Philip, but lay down 
the Royal Title, till the Death of Philip, when the ſame 
was to be reſtored to him. Not long after Philip was 
murthered at Bamberg by Otto the Palatin of Mittel- i208. 
bach, After his Death Otto obtained the Imperial Dig- Otto vr. - 
nity, and having been Crowned at Rome, he reſolved to 
teunite ſuch places as were unjuſtly poſſeſs d by the Popes 
to the Empire, which ſo exaſperared the Pope, that he 
Excommunicated him, exhorting the Princes to elect 
another Emperour, Moſt of them were for Frederick II. 
Son of Henry VI. which made Otto to haſten into Germa- Frederick Il. 
; but having in vain endeavour'd to maintain himſelf 
in the Empire, he was forc'd to ſurrender the Imperial 
Crown to Frederick the Second, King of Sicily and Naples, 
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and Duke of Suabia; who after he had beſtowed 3 c 
conſiderable time in ſetling the Affairs of Germ, Ii it 

went into 1:aly, where he was Crowned by the Pope, K 

In the year 1228. He undertook an Expedition into the of 

| Holy Land, and retook Feru/alem from the Saracey, I ca 

He was continually alarm'd by the Intrigues of the of 

Popes, who were for playing the Maſters in 1:4 ; againg Wl re 
whom he bravely maintained his Right. This occaſioned i ff 
ſeveral Excommunications to be thundred out againg Ml v: 

him by the Popes, who raiſed great diſturbances. Fron th 

hence had their riſe the two famous Factions in I, Ml pr 
whereof thoſe who ſided with the Pope, called themlelve, MW th 

hs Guelfs, bur thoſe who were for the Emperour, Gibelin;,M U 
— — which two Factions, for a conſiderable time after, occa- Y 
lins. ſioned great Commotions in Tay: And tho* Frederic it 
behav d himſelf bravely againſt the Pope and his Aſſoci- I th 

ates, yet the Popes Excommunication had ſuch power- th 

ful Influence in that Superſtitious Age, that, after the I ke 

Pope had ſolemnly depoſed him in the Council held a . 

Lyons, ſome Princes of Germany, did chooſe Henry, Land. 12 

1245. grave of Thuringia, their King, who was commonly i en 
call'd the King of the Prieſts ; but he dying in the yeat I ot 

next following, ſome Princes declared Milliam Earl of MW m 
Holand their King; who was nor able ro Eſtabliſh him. th 

ſelf being oppoſed by Cunrad Son of Frederic II. who 

was appointed to ſucceed his Father in the Empire, 

In the mean time his Father had been very unſuccelsful 

in 1zaly, who ar laſt died in the year 1250, Cunrad ha- D 

ving left Germany, retired into his Hereditary Kingdom . 

of Naples and Sicily, where he died. William Earl of M 
Holland was ſlain in a battel againſt the Fieſianders, in I ef 

1256. the year 1256. 


1 $. 8. With the death of Frederic;: II. the Authority of I h 
Along Inter- the German Emperours in Italy was quite exringuiſhd 
n, And that it might not be revived again, the Pope gave I 

the Kingdom of Naples to Charles Duke of Anjou, who, K 
by the Inſtigation of the Pope, cauſed. the young Cun- Il © 
radin (who being the Son of Cunrad, was come to reco- the 
ver his Hereditary Kingdom, and taken Priſoner in 2 "4 
battel fought betwixt them) to be executed by the 
hands of the Hangman; with whom was extinguiſt'd I i 
the Race of the Duke of Suabia. In the mean time Hl 
there were great diviſions among the German Princes, 

| FOR OR * "Concerning 
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concerning the election of a new Emperour ; ſome of 
them had choſen Richard Duke of Cornwal, Son of John 
King of England, and the reſt were for Alfonſus X. King 


came on his Journey as far as the Mine, to take poſſeſſion 


yacancy of the Throne in Germany; during which time 
there was nothing to be ſeen bur confuſion, every body 
pretending to be Maſter, Theſe Civil Diſorders were of 


the three great Families of the Dukes of Swabia, the 
Marqueſſes of Auſtria, and Landgraves of Thuringia be- 
ing extinct, a great many aſpired to poſſeſs themſelves of 
theſe Countries. To be ſhorr, the longeſt Sword was 
then the beſt Title, and he that could maſter another 
kept him under ſubjection; and robbing and plundering 
1 ar vas an allow'd exerciſe at that time. Againſt theſe out- 
d. nageous Proceedings ſeveral of the Cities upon the Mine 
nly enter d into a Confederacy, with whom a great many 
rear I other Princes afterwards joyning their Forces, they de- 


of Caſtile ; both were elected in the year 1257. Richard 
of the Empire, bur, for want of Money, was forc'd to 


rerurn home again: And A/fonſus came nor within the 
fight of Germany. Then there was a complete and long 


the worſe conſequence, becauſe that about the ſame time 
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let moliſhed the ſtrong holds of thele Robbers, and clear d 1255+ 


im. the High-ways. 


ire. 5. 9. Ar laſt Rodolph Earl of Habsburg and Landęravr Rodolph 


sul of 4//ace (from whom are deſcended the preſent Arch- Ear! f Habis 
ha- Dukes of Auſtria) was unanimouſly choſen Emperour, argh. 


oms who, the better to eſtabliſh himſelf in the Throne, 
| of M Marry'd his three Daughters to three of the great Princes 
in of Germany, viz. to Lewy Palatin of the Rhine, to Albert 
WY Duke of Saxony, and to Otto Marqueſs of Brandenburgb. 
After the Death of Frederick Marqueſs of Auſtria, who 

ol bad his Head cut off at Naples, together with Cunradin, 
d Ortocar the King of Bohemia had poſſeſs d himſelf of Au- 
aye Vria, Stiria, Crain, the Vindiſhmarcl and Portenau. Bur 
ho, Kdo'pb, who thought that his Family had more Right 
in- to it having retaken theſe Countries 5 Ortocar, gave 


co · ¶ them in Fief to his Son Albert; aud to the ſecond, whoſe 


1 a name was Rodolph, the Dukedom of Swabia : Beſides 
the tis, the Grandſon of Albert got Crain and Tyro/, Thus 


hd Rodolph did by obtaining the Imperial Dignity, raiſe his 


me Houle from a moderate State to great Power and vaſt 
ces, Riches. But tho he was often invited to come into Italy; 


yer 
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Albert I. 


1308, 


terrent; becauſe rhe footſteps deter me. 
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yet he could never be perſwaded to it, alledging that 
old and notorious Saying of the Fox, * me veſtigia 

ay he declar d 
a great many Cities there Free, for Summs of money; 
by which the Kingdom of Tah, being firſt rorn into a 
great many pieces, was quite loft : Bur Germany he took 
into his particular Care and deſtroy'd a great many Ca- 
ſtles there which ſerv'd for a retreat for Robbers. He 
was the firſt tharintroduc'd the uſe of the German Tongue 
in all Publick Courts and Private Tranſactions, where- 
as formerly the Latin Tongue had been made uſe of in 
the like caſes. He dicd in the year 1291. - 
His Son Albert did lay claim to the Empire, but by 
the Intereſt of the Archbiſhop of Mayence, Adolph Earl of 
Naſſau, who was his kinſman, was choſen Emperour : 
the Archbiſhop being in hopes ro have, under him, the 


ſupreme management of the Affairs; but Adolph not be. 


ing willing to depend on the Archbiſhop, he conceived a 


| hatred againſt him. Some did think it unbecoming the 
grandeur of the Emperour, that he engaged in a League 
with Ergland againſt France for a Sum of Money paid 


to him by the Engliſp; but this might admit of a very 
good excuſe, ſince beſides this, the Fagliſh had promis d 
the Emperour to aſſiſt him in the recovery of the King- 
dom of Arclat, a great part of which France had, during 
the Troubles in Germany taken into its poſſeſſion. On 


the other hand France ſided with Albert, who being ad- 


vanced near the Mine, the Archbiſhop of Mayence did 


aſſemble ſome of rhe Electors, who being diſſatisfied 


with Adolph, depos'd him, and choſe Albert Emperour 
in his ſtead. A bloody Battle was fought berwixr theſe 
two near Spires, wherein Adolph being ſhin, the Imperial 
Crown remain d to Albert: Bur becauſe he aim'd at no- 
thing more than ro ent ich himſelf, his Reign was both 
very unglorions and unfortunate. His Covetouſneſs was 
at laſt rhe occaſion of his death; for his Nephew Fobr 
Duke of Swabia, whom he had diſpoſſeſs'd of his Coun- 
try, murder d him near Minefeld. 


S. ro, After his death, Philip King of France endea- 
vour'd ro obtain the Imperial Crown, but was preven- 


ted by the Electors, who, upon rhe perfwaſion of the 


Pope, choſe Henry VII. Earl of Luxemburgh. This 


Emperour after he had ſertled Germany, underrook 2 
| | Journey 
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ourney into ITtah, with a reſolution to ſuppreſs the Ci- 
vil Commorions there, and to re-eſtabliſh the Imperial 
Authority. The beginning of this undertaking proved 
ſo proſperous, that every body hoped for great ſucceſs 
ſrom it: But in the midit of this proſperity he was mur- 


he having been hired by the Horentines, the Emperours 
Enemies to commit this fact. | * 

In the year 1313. the Electors were again divided in 
the Election of a new Emperour, ſome having given 
their Votes for Lews Duke of Bavaria, the reſt for Fre- 
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tber d by a Monk, who had given him a poiſon'd Hoſt, An 


trick Duke of Auſtria. The firſt was Crown'd at Aix Lewis the 
y I Chapele, the latter at Bonn. Theſe two carry'd on a Bavarian. 


f MW War againſt each other for the Imperial Crown during 
: te ſpace of nine years, to the great detriment of the 
e whole Empire: At laſt Frederick being made a Priſoner 
>. Ina battel foughr in the year 1323. Lew became ſole 
a Mater of the Empire, and reſtored its Tranquility. Bur 
je be afterwards went into Italy, to back the Gibellines, 
je who were of his fide, and tho' at firſt he was very pro- 
d ßperous, yer could he not ſettle his Affairs to any purpoſe, 


becauſe the Pope had Excommunicated him. Where- p,,,y;un:; 
d pre allo the Popes Aſſociates in Germany, maugre all cared by the 


p- Is reſiſtanc, e were always too hard for him; and at laſt, 
1g by the perſwaſions of the Pope, ſtirr d up the Electors 
n Hagainſt him, who choſe Charles IV. Marqueſs of Mora- 
d- %, Son of John King of Bohemia, Emperour in his 
id ttead; who neverthelets, as long as Lewy lived, was not 
ed nuck taken notice of. He died in the year 1347. It is to 
ur be obſerved, that the preceeding Emperours uſed general- 
ſe Ih to make their Progreſs thro the Empire, and to main- 
al nin their Court out of the Revennes belonging to the Em- 
o- Aire: But this Lewes IV. was the firſt who kept his conſtant 
Court in his Hereditary Country, and maintained it out 
ot his own Revenue; whote example the ſucceeding Em- 
perours follow'd, the Revenues belonging to the Em- 
pire having been by degrees extreamly diminiſh'd, 


ea-Nrho would have made void the former Election of 
Charles, and had choſen in his ſtead Edward King of 
gland, who did not think fir to accept of the Im- 
rial Dignity. The fame was alſo refuſed by Frede- 
e Marqueſs of Mijnia : Ar laſt Gunther Earl of 

| | J 2  Swartsburg 


S. 11. After the death of Lewa, there were ſome charts, I. 
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Swartsburgh was elected; whom Charles cauſed to he Nr 
poiſon'd, and by his Liberality eftabliſh'd himſelf in II 
the Empire. During his Reign he gave away a conſide. Wl | 

rable part of the. Dependencies of the Empire, and 4. 
mong the reſt, he granted to France the perpetual Vi. o 
_ carſhip of the Kingdom of Arelat: and in 1zaly he ſold n 
what he could to the faireſt bidder : But he was not ſo u 
careleſs of his Kingdom of Bohemia, unto which he an. tt 
nex d, among other Countries, that of Sileſia. He was 
a great favourer of the Cities which he dignified with E 
ſuch Privileges, that they might the better be able ol 
maintain themſelves againſt the Power of the Princes: ne 
The beſt thing that ever he did, was, that he cauſed re 
The Golden firſt to be compiled the Golden Bull, wherein were fer down . 
Buk, the Rules to be obſerved in the elections of the enſuing H 
Emperours, and Diviſions among the Electors, preven- tt: 
ted for the future. He died in the year 1378. having i 6! 
not long before by great Preſents made to the Electors, N 
Wenceſlaus, Prevailed with them, to chuſe his Son Venceſiaus King of Di 
1400, the Romans: But he being very bruriſh and careleſs of iſ ot 
the Affairs of the Empire, was depoſed by the Electors, MW 0 
which he little regarded, but retired into his Heredita- ¶ ou 
Kingdom of Bohemia, where he lived for a confide- I 28 
rable time. After Penceſlaus was depoſed, Fodocus Mat- I. 
queſs of Moravia was choſen Emperour, bur he happer-ſ w. 
ing to die within a few months after, before he could de- 
take poſſeſſion of the Empire. Frederick Duke of Brur- En 
_ ſwich was elected in his ſtead, who in his Journey to 
wit Francfort was, by inſtigation of the Archbiſhop of My: 
Rupert, ence, murder*d by the Earl of 7/aldeck. At laſt Rupert, of! 
Palatin of the Rhine was choſen Emperour; who Reięn- Re 
ed with great applauſe in Germany ; bur his Expedition <: 
into Italy proved fruitleſs. He died in the year 1410. ren 


Sigiſnund, S. 12. After the death of Rupert, Sigiſmund King of i Ver. 
Hungary, Brother to Wenceſlaus, was made Emperour; 
a Prince endow'd with great Qualities, but very ut the 
fortunate in his Wars, having before he obtained the on 
Imperial Crown, received a great defeat from the Turk bou 
near Cogrels ; which was occalioned by the roo muci ſuby 
hear and forwardneſs of the French Auxiliaries. He cau- J that 
fed John Huſs, notwithſtanding the ſafe Conduct grant: 
ed him, to be burnt at the Cuoncil of Conſtance ; whole 
death his adherents, who called themſelves Huſſites, did 
| = | revenge 
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-eyenge with great fury upon Bohemia and Germany 
this War having taken up the greateſt part of his Reign, 
He died in the year 1437. 


After him ſacceeded his 3 Albert II. Duke Albert I. 


of Auſtria, and King of Hungary and Bobemia, who did 
not Reign a whole Year, He died in the year 1439. 
whilſt he was very buſie in making preparations againſt 


the Turks. Him ſucceeded his kinſman Frederick III. Frederick Ill. 


Duke of Auſtria ; ſince which time all the ſucceeding. 
Emperours have been of this Houſe. During his Reign 
ſeveral diſturbances were raiſed in Germany, which were 
neglected by the Emperour. He alſo had ſome diffe- 
rences with Ladiſlaus, Son of Albert II. concerning Au- 
fria, and was attack d by Matthias Hunniades King of 
Hungary; which War he proſecuted with more patience 
than vigour. He died in the year 1493. Him ſucceeded 


his Son Maximilian I. who had the good fortune by his xaximilian l. 


Marriage with Mary the Daughter of Charles the Hardy 
Duke of Burgundy, to annex the Netherlands to the Houſe 
of Auſtria. As he was very fickle in his undertakings, 
ſo the ſucceſs was generally anſwerable to it and vari- 
ous ; and his Wars with the Switzers, and thoſe in Iraly 
againſt the Venetians, had but a very indifferent end: 
The chiefeſt thing of moment done by him, is, that 
whereas formerly all differences in Germany were deci- 
ded by the Sword, he re- eſtabliſhed the Peace of the 


Empire. He died in the year 1519. 


S. 13. Him ſucceeded his Grand- ſon Charles V. King charles v. 


of Spain and Sovereign of the Netherlands; under whoſe 
Reign the face of Affairs in Germany was remarkably 
changed ; which was occaſioned by the Religious Diffe- 
rences ſet on foot about that time: For the Pope had cau- 
{ed Indulgences to be ſold here in ſo ſcandalous a man- 


ner, that the wiſer ſort began to be aſham'd of ir. Where 1517. 
fore Martin Luther Doctor of Divinity and Profeſſor in ne Reforma? 
the Univerſity of Mittenbergh, held a publick Diſputati- tim. 


on againſt it; who being oppoſed by others, all the neigh- 
bouring Countries were alarm'd at it. Luther at firſt did 
ſubmit himſelf to the deciſion of the Pope, but finding 
that he favour'd the Indulgent Merchants, and that he 
was condemn'd by him, he appealed ro a free General 
Council, aud then began to go farther, to examine the 
Popes Authority; and having laid open ſome Errours and 
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Abuſes which were crept in among them, his Doctrine 
was ſo approved of by ſome of the Princes and free Im- 


perial Cities, that they began to baniſh the Prieſts and 


1521. 


The Riſe of 
he Name of 
Proteſtants. 


1530. 


Monks out of ſeveral places, and ro reduce their Revenues. 
And tho the Emperour did declare Luther, at the Dyer of 
NMurms, an Our-Law, and endeayour'd by ſeveral Pro. 
clamations to put a ſtop to theſe Proceedings and Innova- 
tions; nevertheleſs, the Emperour being then engag'd 
in a War with France, and therefore not in a capacity 
to apply himſelf in good earneſt to the ſuppreſſing of 
this Diviſion, Luthers Party grew daily ſtronger. 
Perhaps he was afrerwards not very forry, to ſee the 
wound encreaſe, that he might make the better benefit 
of the Cure; there having been a Proclamarion publiſſꝰd 
at the Dyet of Spier, which was in no ways agreeable 
to the Lutheran Princes, they proteſted againſt the ſame, 
from whence they are called Proteſtants. In the year 
next following they delivered a Confeſſion of their Faith 


The League at to the Emperour at Augsburgbh, and entred into a Defen- 


Smalkald. 


five Alliance at Smalkald ; which League was renewed 
in the year 1535. when a grear many Princes and Free 
Imperial Cities were received into it. This League made 
at Smalkald was a great eye-fore to the Emperour, who 


ulſed all means to diſſolve the fame : Bur the Proreſtants, 


1546, 


who now began to truſt to their own ſtrength, ſtanding 
by one another, the Hoſtilities began on both ſides, and 


the Prereſtanrs did bring into the Field an Army of 190000 


Men, under the Conduct of John Frederick Elector of 
Saxony, and Philip Landprave of Heſſe. If they had faln 
immediately upon the Emperour, whoſe Forces were 
then nor joined, they might in all probability have wor- 
ſted him; but having loſt the firſt opportunity, the Em- 
perour ſtrengthen d himſelf, that he forced the Proteflants 
to quit the Field and to disband their Forces. He alſo 
cauſed a diverſion to be given the Elector at home by 
his Kinſman Maurice, which had ſuch influence upon 
the Free Imperia! Cities, that they were obliged to 
ſubmit themſelves and pay conſiderable Fines. In 
the year next following the Emperour fell into Sa- 


Tony, and having defeared the Elector near Michelberg, 


took him priſoner; againſt whom he pronounced ſen- 


rence of Death, which however he chang'd into an 
Impriſonment. Philip Landgrave of Heſſe having allo 


ſubmitted himſelf, was, contrary to agreement, made 


a Priſo- 
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a Priſoner; whereby the Proteſtant Religion in Germany 

was reduc'd to great extremity. The Electorate of 

Saxony was given to Maurice Duke of Saxony, who ar 

jaft being reſolved not to permit any longer, that both the 

Religion and Liberty ſnould be quite deſtroy d, neither 

that his Wifes Father the Landgrave of Heſſe, who upon 

his Parole had ſurrender'd himſelf to the Emperour, 

ſhould be detained a Priſoner, fell ſo ſuddenly with his 

Forces upon the Emperour, that he was very near ha- 

ving ſurprized his Perſbn at 1n/pruck, Henry II. King of 1552; 
France having alſo made an Inroad on the other fide of 
Germany, ſurprized Metz, Toul, and Verdun. King Fer- 

dinand therefore the Emperours Brother interpoſing his 
Authority, a Peace was concluded at Paſſau, where their , 5 
Religion was ſecured to the Proteſtants, till matters could ned. 
be better ſettled at the next enſuing Dyer. The Land- 525 
grave was releaſed; as likewiſe n Frederick the Elect- ; 
or, who was diſmiſſed our of priſon a little before by the 
Emperour. Ar laſt the Religious Peace in Germany was | 5557 


eſtabliſh'd ar rhe Dyer at Augsburgh, where it was pro- 

vided, that neither Parry ſhould annoy one another under 

the pretext of Religion, and that ſuch of the Church Lands 

and Revenues, as che Proteſtants had been poſſeſsd of 

before the Peace concluded ar Paſſau, ſhould remain in 

their poſſefſion, The Boors allo in Germany raiſed a moſt „ "I. 
dangerous Rebellion under the Reign of Charles V. of gi, ct; 
whom there were kill'd above 100000. In the year Boors. 
1529. the City of Vienna was beſieg'd by Solyman the 1525. 
Turliſh Emperour, bur to no purpoſe, he being oblig'd to 

raiſe the Siege, not without conſiderable loſs: And after- 

wards the Turks who were marching with a great Army 1532. 
into Auſtria, were beaten back again. In the year 1534. 


| the Anabaptiſts were for erecting a new Kingdom in 


Munſter in Meſt phalia, under the Conduct of Fohn, a 

Taylor of Leyden, and one Knipperdolling ; who receiv'd 

the dire Reward of their madneſs. Ar laſt this great 

Prince Charles V. ſurrender'd the Imperial Dignity to H Refgun 
his Brother Ferdinand I. King of Hungary and Bohemia, perdinand x * 
who united theſe two Kingdoms to the Houle of Auſtria, _ 
he having married Auna Siſter of Lews King of Hungary 

and Bohemia, who was ſlain in the barrel fought againſt 

the Tyrks near Mohatz. He Reigned very peaceably in Ger- 

many and died in the year 1564. Him ſucceeded his Son ifi 
Maximilian II. who allo Reign'd in peace, except that 11, 
RC Us Rn 
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Rodolph II. 


1612. 


Matthi, 
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a Tumult happen d at that time in Germany, raiſed by 
one Villiam Grumpach and his Aſſociates, who havin 
firſt murther d Melchior Fobel the Archbiſhop of Wires. 
burgh, had plunder d that City; they alſo endeavour! 
to ſtir up the Nobility and to raiſe diſturbances in other 
places. This man having been declar'd an Outlaw, was 
rotected by John Frederick Duke of Saxony, who paid 
Athy for ir, Gotha, one of his beſt ſtrong Holds having 
been demoliſh'd, and he himſelf taken Priſoner. Maxi. 


milian died in the year 1576. Him ſucceeded his Son 


Rodolph1I. who Reigned alſo very peaceably in Germay, 
except that the Hungarian Wars did now and then keep 
the Germans a little in exerciſe ; and that in the year 1609, 
the right of Succeſſion in the Country of Fulters was 
brought in queſtion. Ar laſt his Brother Matthias, Arch- 
Duke of Auſtria grew impatient to poſſeſs his Brothers 
Inheritance before his death, ro him Rodolphus ſurren- 
der'd Hungary and Bohemia, and ar his death he left 
him his other Countries and the Imperial Crown. 


5. 14. Under the Reign of Matthias, the ill-Humours 
did ſo encreaſe by degrees in Germany, that towards his 
latter days they cauſed violent Convulſions. The origin 
of this war, which laſted thirty years, was this: In the 
Religious Peace formerly concluded at Paſſau, two Par- 


ties were only included, viz. the Roman Catholicks, and 


Origin of the rhoſe who adhered to the Augsburgh Confeſſion, the free 


German 
Harz;. 


exerciſe of Religion being forbidden to all others. But 
ſome of the States of the Empire, among whom the chie. 
feſt were the Elector Palatin and the Langrave of Heſſ 
Caſſel, having ſince thar rime receiv'd the Reform'd Reli- 
gion, commonly call'd the Calvinian, the Roman Catbo- 
licks were againſt their enjoying the benefit of the Religi- 
ous peace, Theſe on the other hand alledged,thar they did 
belong, as well as the reſt, ro the Augsburgh Confeſſion, 
and that the whole difference did only conſiſt in ſome few 
os : Bur the reſt of the Proteſtants who ſtrictly ad- 

er d tothe Words of the Ausgburgh Confeſſion were not 


for receiving chem into the ſame Communion, yet it was 


their opinion, that they ought nor ro be proſecuted for 
the differences that were betwixt them. But afterwards 
theſe controverted Articles were by the hear of the 


Prieſts explain'd in ſo different a manner that the name 


of a Calviniſt became as odious ro ſome Proteſtants, a8 


that 
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har of a Roman Catholick. The Roman Catholicks ta- 
king hold of this opportunity, careſſed the old Prote- 


tans, eſpecially thoſe in the Electorate of Saxony, un- 
o whom they repreſented the Calviniſts as a Generation 


equally deſtructive to both Parties; whereby they hop d 
to disjoyn them from the reſt, and after they had de- 
troy'd them, ro make the eaſier work with the reſt of 
the Proteſtants. Thoſe therefore of the Reformed Re- 
lgion, entred into a Confederacy for their common 


ecurity; into which there having been receiv'd a great 


many other Proteſtant Princes, it was call'd the Evan- 
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zelical Union, In oppoſition ro this Confederacy, the 1. Range 
man Catholicks made an Alliance among themſelves, lical Union. 


which they call'd the Catholick League, whoſe Head 
was the Duke of Bavaria, a conſtant Rival of the E- 
ector Palatin. There happened alſo ſome other mat- 
ters which had exaſperated both Parties, viz. that the 
proteſtants had reduced a great many Church Revenues, 
after the Peace at Paſſau; that the Cities of Aix la Cha- 
tele, and Donawerth, had been very hardly dealt with- 
al, and ſome other matters which were manifeſt proofs 
of the Animoſities of both Parties againſt one another. 


5. 15. Both Parties being thus exaſperated and pre: Ihe Bohemi- 
pared for War, did adminiſter fuel io that flame n Tis. 


which quickly after broke out in the Kingdom of 
Bohemia. The Bohemians pretended, that the Em- 
perour Matthias had taken from them their Privileges, 
and having raiſed a Tumult, did throw three Perſons 
of Quality, who ſpoke in the Emperours behalf, our 
of the Caſtle Windows; and immediately after en- 


c 


tered with an Army into Auſtria : In the mean while 


lucceeded him in the Empire) the Bohemians had be- 
tore his death received for their King; but now, un- 
der pretence that he had broken the Contract made 


1618. 


Matthias died, whoſe Nephew Ferdinand (who alſo Ferdinend ? 


berwixt him and the Eftates, had renounc'd Ferdinand, me Crown of 


and offer d the Crown to Frederick, Elector Palatin. 
This young Prince was perſwaded by ſome of his 


Bohemis of- 
fer d to the 
Elector Pala - 


Friends who were of an unſettled Spirit, And not tin. 


uving deep enough into a buſineſs of ſuch Conſe- 
quence, to accept of rhis offer, before he had laid a faun- 
dation for ſuch an undertaking: For the Bohemians 
memſelyes were fickle and unfaithful, Berblem Ga- 
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ber Inconſtant, England was not for medling in th. 
matter; Holland was very backward in giving aſſiſtance 
The Union which they chiefly rely'd upon, was a Body 
with a grear many Heads, without vigour, or any con. 
ſtant Reſolution. Beſides this, France did endeavour 0 
diſſolve this League, as being not willing that the Efe. 
ctor Palatin and the reſt of the Reformed Religion 
ſhould grow too potent; for fear, that in time they 
might afford their Afiiſtance to the Hugonots, whole de. 
ſtruction was then in agitation at the Fench Court. In 
the beginning of this War the Affairs of Ferdinand look d 


with an ill Aſpect, becauſe Bethlem Gabor, Duke of 


De il! ſ«ceefs 
of the Elector 
P latin. 


1520. 


The War 
ſpread in 
Germany, 


Tranſilvania, fell into Hungary, in hopes to become Ma. 
ſter of that Kingdom; and there were alſo great dif. 
contents among his Subjects in Auſtria: But he having 
recovered himſelf by the Alliance made with the Duke 
of Bavaria, the Elector Palatin loft, with that unforty- 
nate Battle fought on the white Hill near Prague, at 
once all his former advantages: For Ferdinand ſoon 
after reduc'd Boh: mia, Moravia, and Sileſia to obedi- 
ence. Spinola made an inroad into the Lower Palatinate 
which was deſerted by the Forces of the League. The 
Duke of Bavaria got the Upper Palatinate, and the Ele- 
ctoral Dignity. The Elector of Saxon, who had been 
very inſtrumental in reducing of S7/e/ia, had for his re- 
ward Luſatia, in Fief of the Kingdom of Bohemia. 

In the mean time rhe Marqueſs of Durlach, Chriſtian 
Duke of Brunſwich, the Earl of Mansfie/d, and ſome 
others who were of the Elector Pa/arin's Party, marchd 
with their Armies up and down rhe Country, and the 


 Emperour under pretence of purſuing them, ſent his 


1626. 


— 


1629. 
| The Procla- 


mation con- 
cerning 
Church - 
Lands. 


1529. 


Forces into all parts of the Empire. Againſt theſe 
the Circle of the Lower Saxony arm'd ii ſelf, having 
made Chriſtian IV. King of De»mark, General of that 
Circle: Bur he having receivd a great overthrow 
near Kings Lutter, from Tilly the Imperial General, 
the Emperour over-run all the Lower Sqxony ; and ha- 


ving obligd King Chriſtian to make Peace with him 


at Lubeck, he began to get footing near the Coaſt oi 
the Baltick. 


§. 16. The Emperour by his ſucceſs being art: 
ved ro ſuch a pirch of Greatneſs, that he did nd 


queſtiom bur for the future to be abſalute in German, 


gi 


dj 


0 


nor come to their aſſiſtance. This King was induc'd to 
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iid publiſh' a Proclamarion, enjoyning the Proteſtants 
o reſtore to the Cartholicks all ſuch Church-Lands or 
Revenues, as Were taken from them fince the Peace 
made at Paſſau. Under this Pretence he hop'd quickly 
o ſubdue the reſt of the Proteſtant Princes, not queſti- 
oning bur that the Catholick Estates would eaſily be 
ſorc d to ſubmit themſelves to his pleaſure, | 

The Proteſtants, tis true, enter'd into a Defenſive 
Alliance at Lerpfick, but without any great proſpect of 
acceſs, if Guſtavus Adolphus, King of Swedeland, had —_— 
ener Germany, partly becauſe the preſervation of his 
own Stare ſeem'd to depend on the Emperours not get- 
ting firm footing on rhe Ba/r:ick, partly becauſe ſeveral 
of the German Princes had cray'd his aſſiſtance, partly 
alſo becauſe the Emperour had aſſiſted rhe Poles againſt 
him in Pruſſia, and he ſtood in a good correſpondency 
with France and Holland, who were very jealous at the 
Greatneſs of the Houſe of 47/7. This King came 
with an Army into Germany, and drove the Imperial 
Forces our of Pomerania and the neighbouring Conntries. 
In the mean time the Imperial General T:Zy had quite 
deliroy'd the City of Mag delourg, and was upon his 
march againſt the Elector of 5-xovy, whom he did not 
queſtion bur to rout quickly: But King Guſtavus having - 
join'd his Forces with thoſe of the Elector of Saxony, 
defeated T7l/ly, in that eminent Barrel near Leipfick ; 
where the Emperour at one ſtroke loſt all his hopes 
which he had conceiv'd from the happy ſucceſs of his 
Arms during the ſpace of twelve years before. From 
thence he marched on to the Mine, where he made al- 
moſt miraculous progreſſes; bur becauſe the Elector 
of Saxony had not fo vigorouſly attack d rhe Heredita- 
y Countries of the Emperour, he had thereby leiſure 
given him to raiſe another Army, under the Conduct of 1632. 
Mallenſtoin, againſt whom the King lay encamp'd for * 
a conſiderable time near Nurenburg: and afterwards in Guſtavus“ 
the battel of Lutzen, tho his fide gain d the Victory, he Pen 
lot his Life. | 

And after his death his Generals and Confederates De ar con- 
carryd on the War, under the Conduct of Axel * 
Oxenftern, Chancellour of Sweden, with indiffe- 
rent good ſucceſs; but having receiv'd an entire de- 
rat in the batre] near Noringen, which they fought 
| | with- 


1630. 
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1634. without neceſſity, they loſt all their Conqueſts. The k. 
lector of Saxony having alſo concluded a peace with the 
Emperour at Prague, which was extreamly diſliked b 
the Proteſtant Party; the Emperour was now again in 
hopes to drive the Swedes by force out of Germany: But 
by the valour and conduct of their Generals the Swediſh 
Affairs began to look with a better face, who carry d 
the War again into the very Hereditary Countries of the 
Emperour. Ar laſt all parties began to incline to a peace; 
for the Emperour and the Princes of Germany were tired 
out with the War; France began to be divided at home 
by Commotions; Holland had made a ſeparate peace 
with Spain; and the Swedes feared that the German,, 
of whom was compos d the greateſt part of their Army, 
might at laſt grow weary of being inſtrumental in the 
Ruine of their native Country, or that one unfortunate 
blow might chance to rob them of the fruits of their for- 
Peace of Of. mer Victories; a Peace was therefore concluded at 0: 
nabrugge nabrugge with Sweden, and at Munſter with France; by 
and France. virtue of which the Swedes got a part of Pomerania, Bre. 
| me and Viſmar, and five Millions of Crowns for the 
payment of their Forces. France kept Briſac, Suntgaw, 
1648. a part of Alſace and Philipsbeurgh. By this Peace the 
Authority of the States of Germany and the Proteſtant 
Religion were Eſtabliſhed at once; and the Emperour 
Power confin'd within ſuch Bounds, that he could not 
eaſily hereafrer attempt any thing againſt either of them; 
eſpecially ſince both Sweden and France had a free pal- 
1637. fage left them, from whence they might eaſily oppole 
him, if he defign'd to tranſgreſs theſe Limits. During 
Ferdinand this War dy'd Ferdinand II. whom ſucceeded his Son 
the Third. Ferdinand III. who died in the year 1657. In whole 
ſtead was, in the year next following, elected Empe- 
Leopold. Tour his Son Leopold. 
§. 19. After the Neſtphalian Peace Germany remain- 
1659. ed in peace for a conſiderable time, except that the 
Emperour and Elector of Brandenburgh (at which time 
the Swedes were engag'd in a War with Denmark) 
War with the fell into Pomerania; but theſe differences were com- 
Turks. pos d by the peace made at Oliva. In the year 1663. 
| a war began with the Turks; when the Turks took 
Newheuſel ; but were allo, eſpecially near St. Godhart, 
ſoundly beaten. Some are of opinion, that if the Em- 


perour had at that time vigorouſly purſued his * 
8 te 


1635. 
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he might have beaten them our of Hungary, ſince the 

Turhs were pur into a great conſternation by the Perſi- 

ans, and ſome Rebellious Baſſa's, and rhe Venetians did 

ſo vigorouſly puſh on the Siege of Canea : But the Em- 
erour was ſo forward in making peace with them, be- 
cauſe, as it is ſuppoſed, he was jealous of France. And 
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in the year 1672. Germany was again entangled in a hir with. 
war with France; which was occafion'd by the great France. 


rogreſſes of the French againſt the Hollanders, who were 
reliev'd by the Emperour and the Elector of Branden- 
lugb: For tho' in the year before the Emperour had made 


an Alliance with France, whereby he had promiſed, not 


to meddle in the War if France ſhould attack one of the 
Tripple Alliance; nevertheleſs he ſent his Forces to- 
wards the Rhine, under pretence that ir belong'd to him 
as being Emperour, to take effectual care, that the flame 
which was burning in the neighbouring Countries, 
might not prove deſtructive to Germany: And the Ele- 
Qor of Brandenburgh made heavy complaints, that the 
French had made great havock in his Territories of Cleves. 
The French on the other fide ſent an Army towards Ger- 
many, in hopes to oblige the Emperour not ro concern 
himſelf inthis War; bur rhe French having not only com- 
mitted great outrages in the Empire, but alſo taken into 
poſſeſſion the City of Treves, and made great havock in 
the Palatinate, the Emperour perſwaded the States of the 
Empire to declare War againſt France. Sweden was alſo 
afterwards engag'd in the ſame war; which was ended 


by the Peace made at Nimmepen; whereby France got pe. ef Nim- 
Friburgh and Briſgau, in lieu of Philipsburgh ; and Swe- megen. 
den was reſtored to thoſe Provinces which it had loſt du- 1679. 


ring the War. 


$. 18, If we duly conſider the Genius of this Na- Tre Genius of 
tion, which inhabirs this great Empire, it is moſt evi- % Nation. 


dent, that this Nation ever ſince the Memory of Men has 
been very brave, and addicted to War; and that Ger- 
many has been an inexhauſtible Source of Souldiers, 


ſince there is ſcarce ever any want of Men, who are 


ready to ſerve for Money: and if they are once well 
Diſciplined, they are not only good at the firſt onſet, 
but are very fit to endure the hardſhips and inconve- 
niences of a long War. There are not in any other Na- 
tion ſo many to be met wtthal, that are ready to liſt 
themſelves in Foreign Service for Money; _— is 

| there 
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there any Country in Chriſtendom where greater Forces 


both of Horſe and Foot may be raiſed than in Germany. 


But beſides this, the Germans are much addicted and 


very fit for Commerce, and all ſorts of Handicraſts 


Trade; and not only the Inhabitants of rhe Cities do 


apply themſelves with great induſtry ro the ſame ; but 
alſo if a Countryman gers a little beforehand in the 
World, he puts his Son to ſome Handycraft's Trade or 
another, tho' a great many of them afrerwards run into 
the Wars. They are generally very free and honeſt, ye- 
ry ambitious to maintain the ſo much praiſed Fidelity 
of the ancient Germans; they are not eaſily ſitrr'd up to 
raiſe Tumulrs, bur commonly are willing ro remain un- 
der the ſame Government where they are Educated, 


S. 19. Tho' the Germain Empire has no Poſſeſſions 
abroad, except you would account Hungary to be ſuch 
which is under {ubjection to the Houſe of Auſtria; 
nevertheleſs it is a Country of a vaſt extent by it (elf 
which is fall of great and ſmall Cities, Towns and 
Villages: The Ground is very Fertile in General, there 
being very few ſpors to be mer withal of any large ex. 
rent, which do not produce ſomething or another for 
the {ſuſtenance of Mankind; fo that there is every where 
great plenty of all forts of Provifions. Germany allo 
abounds in all forts of Minerals, eſpecially in Mines 
of Silver, Copper, Tin, Lead, Iron, Mercury, and other 
ſorts. Ir has abundance of Springs that furniſh waters 
for the boyling of Salt; and thoſe ſeveral great Naviga- 
ble Rivers wherewith ir is adorn'd, make it very com- 
modious to tranſport its Commodities from one place to 
another. The Commodities of Germany are theſe; viz, 
Iron, and all ſorts of Inſtruments made of it; Lead, 
Mercury, Wine, Corn, Beer, Wool, courſe Cloth, all 
ſorts of Linen and Woollen Manufactories, Hortes, 
Sheep, Sc. If therefore the Germans would apply 
themſelves to imitate thole Manufactories at home, 
which are now Imported by Foreigners, or elſe wou'd 
be contented with their own, and not make ule of Fo- 
reign Manufactories, thoic Commodities which are Ex- 
ported out of Germany, would much ſurpaſs thoſe which 
are Imporred ; and therefore it would of neceſſity grow 
very Rich, eſpecially fince a conſiderable quantity of 
Silver is digged out of the Mines there. 

| 9.20, 
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6. 20. As for the Form of Government in Germany, Rr of Ce- 
i is to be conſidered, that it is not like ſome Kingdoms, vernmem. 


where the Kings have the whole Power in their hands, 
nd according to whoſe commands the Subjects are obli- 
ed to comport themſelves ; neither is the Sovereign 
Power here circumſcribed within certain bounds, as ir 
5 in ſome Kingdoms of Europe, where the Kings can- 
not exerciſe an abſolute Soveraignty without the conſent 
of the Eſtates : Bur Germany has its particular Form of 
Government, the like is not to be met withal in any 
Kingdom of Europe, except that the ancient Form of 
Government in France came pretty near it, Germany 
acknowled ges but one Supreme Head under the Title 
of the Roman Emperour; which Title did at firſt imply 
do more than the Soveraignty over the City of Rome, 
and the Protection of the Church of Rome and her Pa- 
trimony. This Dignity was firſt annexed ro the Ger- 
man Empire by Otto I. but it is long ago ſince the Popes 
haye robb'd the Kings of Germany of this Power, 
and only have left them the bare Name. But beſides 
this, the Eſtates of Germany ſome of which have great 
and potent Countries in their poſſeſſion, have a conſide- 
table ſhare of the Soveraignty over their Subjects; and 
tho? they are Vaſſals of the Emperour and Empire, ne- 
rertheleſs they ought not to be conſider d as Subjects, 
or only as potent or rich Citizens in a Government; for 
they are actually poſſeſs d of the ſupreme Juriſdiction 
in the Criminal Affairs; they have power to make Laws 
and to regulate Church Affairs, (which however is only 
to be underſtood of the Proteſtants) to diſpoſe of the 
Revenues ariſing out of their own Territories; to make 
Alliances, as well among themſelves as with Foreign 
dates, provided the {ame are not intended againſt the 
Emperour and Empire; they may build and maintain 
Fortreſſes and Armies of their own, Coin Money, and the 
like, This grandeur of the Eſtates, tis true, is a main ob- 
ſtacle that the Emperour cannot make himſelf abſolute in 
the Empire, except it be in his Hereditary Countries; 
jet this has been always obſerv'd the more potent the Em- 
Tag is, the more he has exerciſed his Authority, and the 
ſtares have been forc'd ro comply with his commands : 
and it is certain, that the grandeur of the Eſtates, except 
what is contained in the Golden Bull concerning the E- 


lectoral Dignity was more founded upon ancient Cuſtoms 


and 
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and Precedents, than any real Conſtitutions, till in the 
Meſt pbalian Peace their Rights and Authority have been 
expreſly and particularly confirm'd and eſtabliſſid. 


S. 21. Tho' ir is certain that Germany within it ſelf 


Srrength and js ſo potent, that it might be formidable to all its Neigh- 


— bours, if its ſtrength was well united and rightly em- 


. 


Germany as the main State, without being able to con- 

cern themſelves much about other parts. Yer do I not 

find any inſtances in Hiſtory, that any of the ancient 
Emperours did endeavour to ſubdue the Princes, and to 

make himſelf abſolute Maſter of Germany. But this am- 

bitious Deſign Charles V. as it ſeems, was firſt put upon 

by the Spaniards, or, as ſome will have it by Nichola 

Perenot Granvel. And truly the Electors had the ſame 

reaſons not to have admitted him to the Imperial Digni- 

| ry, as they had nor to admit Francs I. King of France: 
+ And common Reaſon tells us, that no Nation that I 50 
Fiecors, has the power of Electing a Prince, ought to chooſe I th. 
fuch a one as if poſſeſs d before of a conſiderable He· ,, 

reditary Eſtate, that he may think it his Intereſt to ¶ tw 

take more care of that than the Elective Kingdom: 0 

For he either will certainly be very careleſs of the I-: 

tereſt of the Elective Kingdom, or elſe he will make I fee 

the Intereſt of the Elective Kingdom ſubſervient uo g, 

that of his Hereditary Countries, and make uſe of the th 


Strength of the firſt to maintain the latter, and render N f 
i 
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it more Powerful; or elſe he will endeavour, by mak- 
ing himſelf Sovereign over the Elective Kingdom, 


to make it dependent on his Hereditary Eſtate. Germany 


found all theſe three inconveniences by experience, un- 
der the Reign of this Emperour; for he came very ſel- 


dom into Germany, and that only en paſſant: He never The Coniult 
made the true Intereſt of Germany the Rule of his De- F Charles, 


fens, but all was carried on for the grandeur and in- 
creaſe of his Houſe ; and at laſt, under pretence of Re- 
ligion, he attempted to ſuppreſs entirely the antient Li- 
berty of the Eſtates. On the contrary, if Germany had 
an Emperour at that time who had not been poſſeſs d 
of any Countries, or at leaſt an inconſiderable part with- 
out the Empire, the true Intereſt of the Empire would 
have been his Rule; and it would have been his buſi- 
neſs not to ſide with either of theſe two Potent and cou- 
tagious Nations of the French and Spaniards, but to 
have look d upon them like an Arbitrator, and whilſt 
they had been fighting together, to have, according to 
the circumſtances of Affairs, ſometimes balanc'd one; 
ſometimes another, ſo that one might not become Ma- 
ſter of the other; and thereby gain ſuch advantages, as 
might prove prejudicial to Germany: For it is a far dif- 
ferent caſe whether I come in betwixt two Parties as a 
Mediator, or whether I am engaged to one certain Par- 
ty: For in the firſt Caſe, I can engage my ſelf as deep 
as I think fir, and at leaſt rake care ro come off harm- 
leſs; bur in the latter caſe I muſt needs be a loſer, ler 


things go how they will, and ar laſt another ſhall reap 


the Fruits of my Labour. 


And to give a ſpecious Colour to theſe Conſequences, & ts Gu. 
lo prejudicial to Germany, Charles V. did gain this ies of rhe 
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5 


wo Circle of Btir- 
Point, at the Dyer of Augsburgh, _ the Eſtates, at that — 140 ＋ 5 


time, when having brought the Proteſtants very low, 
no body durſt oppoſe it, that they ſhould rake upon them 
the Guarantie of the Circle of Burgundy; whereby Ger- 
many was obliged to be always engaged in the Wars be- 


wirt Spain and France, and with its Treaſure and Men 


to aſſiſt the Spanzards in the defence of rhe Netherlands. 
I muſt confeſs, that it is not the Intereſt of Germum, to 
ſee theſe Countries fall altogether into the hands of 
France; nevertheleſs it is not abſolutely neceſſary that 
the Eftates in Germany ſhould Ruin themſelves for their 
ake z ſincè there are others alſo, who are better _ 
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and have the ſame Intereſt that Germany has to preſerye 
theſe Provinces. The attempt which Charles V. made 
againſt the Proteſtant Religion in Germany was a true 
Spaniſh Deſign: For nor to mention here the notorious 
Falſities in the Roman Catholic Religion, I cannot for my 
life ſee, what could move the Emperour, if his aim had 
been for the ſole Intereſt of the Empire, to act contrary 
to the general Inclination of the Nation, and not rather 
to take hold of this ſo favourable opportunity to free him. 
ſelf from the Tyranny of the Popes, who for ſeveral Ages 
together had trampled upon the German Empire; and 
with the ſuperfluous Church-Lands, to encreaſe his own, 
and the Revenues of the Empire, or at leaſt to give Liberty 
to the Biſhops to marry without quitting their Church 
Benefices. If the Emperour would have given a helping 
hand, the Reformation would have been as eaſily ſettled 
in Germany, as it was in Sweden, England and Denmark, 
Ferdinand After theſe Spaniſh State-Maxims had laid a while 
— = dormant, they were at laſt revived, and that with more 
mms, vigour, under the Reign of Ferdinand II. beſides a great 
deal of miſery which did from thence accrue to Germany: 
thig was the cauſe that the Eſtates of Germany, to pre- 
ſerve their Liberty, were oblig'd ro ſeek for Foreign Aid, 
by which means they maintained their Liberty; but it 
had been queſtionleſs more advantageous to Germany, 
not to have wanted the aſſiſtance of Foreigners, who 
were not forgerful to make their own advantage by ii. 
Now if it may be ſuppoſed, that there are ſome remnants 
of the Spaniſh Leaven, it may eaſily be conjectur'd, what 
jealouſie and diſtruſts muſt be betwixt the Members of 
the Empire, and how contrary and different their Cour- 
ſels and Actions muſt needs be: and rho' perhaps by 
ſettling a good underſtanding betwixt the Supreme 
Head and Eſtates, a medium might be found out to ob- 
viate this and ſome other inconveniences, yet there reign 
various and great Diſtempers among the Eſtates them- 
ſelves, which ſeem to render the beſt Remedies and Coun- 
ſels either ineffectual, or at leaſt very difficult: Among 
theſe muſt be counted the Religious Differences betwix 
the Catholicks and the Proteſtants in general; which Dit- 
ferences do not only depend on the ſeveral Opinions in 
Matters of Faith, but alſo on a Worldly Intereſt; the Ca- 
tholicks endeavouring upon all occaſions to recover ſuch 


Poſſeſſions as were taken from them ſince the Reforma- 
rion; 
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tion; and the Proteſtants bein g reſo] vd to maintain them- 
ſelves in the Poſſeſſion of them. Wherefore it has been 


obſerv'd, that ſometimes the Roman Catholicks have 
been more guided by their particular Intereſt, and by 
their Clergy, than by thar of the publick. Nay, it is 
to be fear d, that if Germany ſhould be vigorouſly at- 
tack'd by a potent Foreign Enemy, that ſome of the Po- 
iſh Bigots would not be ſo backward in ſubmitting 
themſelves under the yoke, and be willing to lofe one 
Eye provided the Proteſtants might loſe both. 
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Beſides, the Proteſtants are again ſub- divided into ne diſerence 


two Parties; there being aniong them ſome differences betwixr the 


concerning ſeveral Articles of Faith; which by, the ! an 


hear of rhe Clergy were widen'd to that degree, that 


both Parties were brought to the very brink of Ruine. 
The great number of Eſtates augments the Diſtemper, 
it being next to an impoſſibility, that among ſo many, 
there ſhould nor be ſome, who either prompted by their 
paſſions, obſtinacy, or for want of Underſtanding, may 
not deviate from the true Intereſt, or be miſled by ill 
Councellours ro act againſt the ſame; ſo that it would 
be a miracle to ſee ſo many Heads ret l united. The 
Eſtates are alſo very unequal in Power; from whence 
it often happens, that ſome of the molt potent are for 
being like Sovereigns: and therefore being inclin'd ra- 
ther to act according to their particular Intereſt and 


Grandeur than for the Publick, they make little account 


how they Ruin the leſs powerful. Theſe therefore, when 
they ſee that the Laws cannot protect them, are at laſt 
oblig d to rake more care of their own preſervation, 
than of the Publick Liberty, as thinking it indifferent 
by whom they are oppreſs d. Not to mention here, the 
ſealouſie which is betwixt the three Colleges of the 
Empire, and the ſeveral Pretenſions and differences which 
re among ſome of the Eſtates: I could with that I 
could find our as eaſie a remedy againſt theſe and ſome 
other the like Diſeaſes, as I have enumerated them, and 
demonſtrated their pernicious Conſequences. | 


. 22. As to the Neighbours of Germany, the Turks 


I | = : % The rug The Keigh- 
order upon Stiria, Croatia, and Hungaria: The two % Geb. 


aſt do not properly belong to Germany, but yet mam. 


belong to the Houſe of Auſtria, and are like a Bulwork 
to : ſo that Germany is much concern'd in the pre- 
2 * lei va- 
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ſervation of them. The Turk;/p Emperour has greatet 
Revenues our of his vaſt Territories, and perhaps is able 
to raiſe a greater number of Men than the Germans can 
do; nevertheleſs he is not ſo formidable to them: for 
the Hungarian Wars are very troubleſom to the Turii; 
me Turks. becauſe the Aſiatick Forces, and other ſupplies of Pro- 

viſion and Ammunition, are not without great difficuly 
carried ſo far; neither can theſe Forces be put into Win- 
ter Quarters there, as being not uſed to ſo cold a Climate, 
the neighbouring depopulated Provinces being alſo not 
able to maintain them. The Turks alſo are in continua 
fear, that, as ſoon as they have bent their whole Force 
againſt Hungary, the Perſians may fall upon them on 
the other fide, or ſome of the Baſſa's towards the Eaſt 
Revolt from them. And a well Diſciplin'd Army of 
Germans, will ſcarce ſhrink before all the Turksſh Forces; 
and when Germany is reſolved to ſtand the brunt, the 
italy. Turks will, I believe, quickly be weary of attacking ir, 
| Tealy is in no ways to be compared with Germany either 
for its ſtrength or number of Men, beſides that it is di- 
vided into ſeveral States, by which it is diſabled to attac 
any Foreign State, much leſs ſo potent an Empire, which 
being poſleſs'd of ſome Paſſes leading into Ttaly might 
in time take an opportunity to renew its pretenſions up- 
on thar Countty. N 
me Swiſs, The Switzers are very good Neighbours to German, 
as having neither will nor power to attack it, eſpecially 
ſince they are deſtitute of good Horſemen: Neither can 
Poland, Poland compare its ſtrength with Germany; for tho' the 
Poles can bring a great number of Horſe into the Field, 
yer they are not to be compared with the German Horſe, 
much leſs their Foot, ro the German Infantry: where- 
fore the Poles cannot undertake any thing conſiderable; 
and if the Poles ſhould enter into an Alliance with anc- 
ther Prince, and make a diverſion to the Germans, by fall 
ing upon the back of them, it would nor be difficult for 
the Germans to be even with them; ſince they are not well 
provided with Frontier Places, or any ſtrong Holds with 
in the Country which are able to withſtand an Enemy; 
whereas in Germany they would meer with Places which 
would give them ſufficient work: And in ſuch a caſe per- 
haps the Muſcovites might eaſily be prevailed withal to 
fall upon the back of them: bur it is nor to be ſuppoſed, 
that ſuch a Commonwealth as this will eaſily Ape an 
n offenſive 


. 
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offenſive War againſt irs Neighbours ; yer it is of great 
conſequence to Germany, that Poland may nor be brought 
under ſubjection to the Turks, or any other Power, and 
theſe two Nations are able to do one another conſidera- 
ble Services, if they would in their Joint-Forces at- 
tack the Turks. | | | 
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Denmark has no pretenſions upon Germany, and the Denmark; 


beſt Land-Forces of the Danes being Lifted in Germany, 
their Army may be Ruin'd only by the Emperours re- 
calling rhe Germans our of thar Service, if they ſhould 
attempt any rhing againſt the Empire. Neither do I 
believe thar Germany, bur eſpecially rhe Circles of tbe 
Higher and Lower Saxony, will be ſo careleſs of their 
own Intereſt as to let Denmark become Maſter of Ham- 
borough and Lubeck. 


Haglan cannot do any harm to Germany, except by England; 


diſturbing the Trade of Hamburgh ; tho' it ſeems to be 
the Intereſt of rhe Engliſh, rather to enjoy the benefit 
of their Free Trade there. On the other hand, the 
Germans may do a ſervice to the Englifh againſt the 
Hollanders, by Land, whilſt theſe are engag d with them 
in a War at Sea. | | POR 


Holland has neither power nor inclination to attack Holland. 


Germany: For if the Germans ſhould be recall'd our of 
the Service of the Dutch, their Land-Forces would make 


but a very indifferent ſhow : neither can they reap any 


benefit by making new Conqueſts ; bur it ſeems rather 
to be for their purpoſe to keep fair with the Germans, 


that in caſe of a War with their Neighbours, they may 


make ule of their aſſiſtance. 


Spain cannot pretend to do any conſiderable miſchief's 


to Germany, if the Head and Members are well united; 
but if it ſhould joyn with the Head againſt the Mem- 
bers it may prove miſchievous, eſpecially by the aſſi- 
ſtance of their Money: but in ſuch a caſe there would 
queſtionleſs nor be wanting ſome that would oppoſe its 
deſigns. Hp | N 


pain; 


| Swedeland alone is not ſa powerful as to be in any 3, den. 


ways formidable ro Germany : neither is this Kingdom 
for making any more Conqueſts on that fide, fince there. 


by ir would loſe more of irs own ſtrength than ir 


can gain by them: but on the other hand, ir is of 
grear Conſequence to Sweden, that the ſtate of Reli- 
gion and of the Government, remain in the fame con- 
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dition as it was ſettled in the H/etphalian Peace; neither 
that Germany be ſubjected or ruled by any abſolute Power, 

France, has of late made ir ſelf ſo powerful, that this 
Kingdom alone may do more miſchief to the German, 
than any of the reſt of their Neighbours. France, in 
conſideration of irs Form of Government, has a conſi- 
derable. advantage over Germany ; for the King there 
has all the beſt Men, and the Purſes of his Subjects at 


command, and employs them as he thinks fir : But how- 
ever ſuch is rhe ſtrength of Germany, that if well united, 


it need not much dread Hauce; for Germany is capable 
of raiſing as numerous, if not more numerous Armies, 
than France, and may as caſily recruit them: Beſides 
this the German Soldiers (every thing duly conſider' d) 
will ſcarce turn their backs to the French. There might 
alſo be a way found out, for Germany to keep always a 
ſufficient Army on foot againſt France; at leaſt it is not 
eaſily to be ſuppos d, that if France ſhould attack Germa- 
2) in good earneſt, all the reſt of Europe would be look- 


ers on: but if Germany be divided within it ſelf, ſo that 


either one Party ſhould join with France, whilſt ſome 
other ſtand Neuters, till France has devour'd fome of 


the Neighbouring States, then nothing but fatal Conſe- 


quences can attend it. 


„ 
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S. I, ENMARK is one of the moſt ancient 
* 1 Kingdoms in Europe, which was Eſtabli- 

| ſhed a great many years before the Birth 
of our Saviour, but for want of good Hiſtories it can- 
not be preciſely determin'd at what time it had its be- 
ginning, or how long each of irs ancient Kings Reign, 
or what were their great Deeds. We will not therefore 


| Cetain the Reader by inſerting here there bare Names, 


but only to touch upon ſuch matters as are with ſome 
certainty tranſmitted to Poſterity. Among the moſt an- 


Frotho III. tient Kings, Frotho III. is moſt famous, who, tis ſaid did 


Reign juſt before the Birth of Chriſt, and was a moſt 
Potent Monarch, who Rul'd over Denmark, Sweden, 
| Norway, 


6 1 A. > Yo. 
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Norway, England, Ireland and other Neighbouring States, 


The Borders of his Territories were on the Eaſt-ſide R/. 


fa, and on the Weſt- ſide the Rhine. 'Tis alſo related, 
that he conquer'd the Vandals, which liv.d then in thoſe 
Countries that now are call'd Pomerania, and Meckl/en- 
burgh, and that he was the firſt King that ſtiled himſelf 
King of the Vandals. Gotrick tis ſaid, did aſſiſt Mitte- 
kind, the King of the Saxons, againſt Charles the Great. 


Erick is commonly reckon'd to have been the firſt Chri- Erick 7 


{tian King of Denmark (tho' ſome pretend, that his Bro- 


ther Harald, who Reign'd before him, was the firſt.) Un- 


der this Kings Reign the Chriſtian Religion was propa- 
gated in Denmark, by the help of An/garius, then Biſhop 
of Bremen; Which after wards King Gormo II. endeavou- 
ring to root out again, was forc'd by the Emperor Henry, 
ſurnamed the Bird-catcher, to grant the free Exerciſe of 
the Chriſtian Religion throughout his Kingdom. His 
Son Harald was attack'd by the Emperour Octo I. from 
whom the Sea betwixt Futland and Holand has got the 
Name of Otten Sound; becauſe the Emperour there 
threw in his Lance to mark the utmoſt Limits of his 
Expedition. His Son Suen Otto came to the Crown in 
the year 980. who being taken Priſoner by the Futins, 
was redeem'd by the Women, who gave their Gold and 
Silver Ornaments for his Ranſom : In recompence of 
which he granted them this Privilege, that whereas they 
uled only ro have a ſmall Portion in Money out of their 
Fathers Inheritance, they for the future ſhould have an 
equal ſnare with the Males. He alſo conquer d a part 
of England, and died in the year 1012. 


His Son Canute, or Knutt II. ſurnamed the Great, was Canue 77. 


King of Denmark, Norway and England, having Con- 
quer'd the latter of theſe three by force of Arms, tho 
England did not remain long under the ſubjection of the 
Danes; for after his death, Harald and only Hardiknutt 
Reign'd in England; after whoſe death the Danes were 
again chaſed our of England. Beſides this, Magnus Son 
of S. Olaus King of Norway, made himſelf Maſter of 
Denmark ; which Kingdom however, after his death, 
Sueno II. obrain'd, but he was forc'd to fight for ir againſt 
Harald Hardrode, then King of Norway. Hedied in rhe 
year 1074, Him ſucceeded his Sons Harald VII. (who 
Reign'd but two years) and Canute IV. This King did 
giye great Power to the Biſhaps in Denmark and gran- 
ths 665 h Sa 4” TIN * 
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ted the Tenths of all the Revenues of the Country to the 


Clergy. Ar which the Futes being exaſperated, flew 
him ar-Odenfea; bur the Clergy as an acknowledge. 
ment of his Favours beſtowed upon them, placed him in 
the number of Saints, and his memory was afterwards 
celebrated with full Cups ar their Feaſts by thoſe who 
call'd themſelves the Knurg ylden, from him, His Bro- 
ther Olaus IV. ſucceeded him, who died in the year 1095. 
and after him Reigned his Brother Erick II. who took 
ut in, at that time a great City in Pomerania. He died 
in the Iſle of Cyprus in his Pilgrimage to Feruſalem. 


6. 2. After his death the whole Kingdom was in great 
Confuſion. eſpecially when three at once foughr for tne 


Crown, viz. Sueno III, Canute VI, and Waldemar I. 


Theſe, after they had waged wars rogether for many 
years, did ar laſt agree to divide the Kingdom into 
three parts : Bur Canute having been aſſaſſinated by 
Sueno , and Sueno again having been flain in Rattel 


Waldemar 7, againſt Waldemar, he got the whole Kingdom into his 


1157. po 


1164. 
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ſſeſſion. He ſubdued the Rugians and Vandals, who 
had hitherto proved very miſchievous to Denmark : he 
alſo deſtroyed the City of Futin. Tis related that he 
laid rhe firſt Foundation of the City of Danzzich : and 
under the Reign of this King, Ab/alom Biſhop of Reſchiid 
firſt began to build the City of Copenhagen. Maldemar. 
died in the year 1182. Him ſucceeded his Son Ca- 
zute VI. who waged grear Wars againſt the Vandal:, 
and at laſt forced their Princes to be his Vaſſals ; raking 
upon himſelf rhe Title of King of the Vandals or Slaves, 
He took from Adolf Earl of Holſtein, among other places, 


the City of Hamburgh, which however twenty ſeven 


Yeats after did ſhake of the Daniſh Yoke. He having 
alſo conquer d Eſthonia and Livonza, the Chriſtian Faith 
was eſtabliſhed in theſe Countries by his means. He 
died in the Year 1202. | 

After him reigned his Brother 7/a/demar II. who at 
the beginning was a very fortunate and potent Prince, 
and had under his Subjection, beſides Denmark, the 
Countries of Eſt honia, Livonia, Courland, Pruſſia, Pomera- 
nia, Rugen, Mecklenburgh, Holſtein, Stormar, Ditmarſen 
and Mageren, as allo the Cities Lubeck and Lauenburgb. 
Bur be loſt a grear part of them again by the following 


occaſion : Henry Earl of Swerin having undertaken 3 


journey 
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ſonrney to the Holy Land, had committed during his 
abſence, his Lady and Country to the care of Waldemar: 
But having been informed after his return, that the King 
had lived in Adultery with his Lady ; he, to revenge 
this Affront, took him Priſoner by ſtratagem, and after 
he had kept him three years in priſon diſmiſt him, ma- 
king him pay for his ranſom the ſum of 45000 marks of 
fne Silver. The Countries of Meck/enburgh and Pome- 
/ania, and the Cities of Lubeck and Dantzic taking 
hold of this opportunity, revolted from Waldemar: A- 
4h Earl of Lauenburgh took from him Holſtein and Stor- 
mar ; the Knights of the Croſs took Eſthonia and Livo- 
nia. And endeavouring to recover theſe Countries, he 
was vanquiſhed in a Bartel fought near Bornhove, by the 
Farl of Lauenburgh. Yer he recovered Revel and Eſtho- 
nia; and died in the year 1241. | | 


1227, 


6. 3. His Son Erich V. ſucceeded him in the King- Erik j- 
dom, tho' he had alſo given ſome parts of it to his other 
Sons; viz. ro Abel, Sleſwick; to Canute, Bleckengen , 
and ro Chriſtopher, Laland and Falſter. Theſe were 
each of them for being Sovereigns in theſe Countries; 
bur Erick prerending that they ought to be his Vaſſals, 
there were great Commotions in Denmark, till Eriok Abel. 
was miſerably murthered by his Brother Abel: and 
Abel after he had reigned two years was ſlain by the 1250. 
Frieſlanders and Ditmarſians. Whom ſncceeded his 1252. 
Brother Chriſtopher I. Againſt this King the Archbiſhop Chriſtoph. J. 
of Lunden raiſed abundance of Troubles, and the King 
having impriſoned him, he was by the reſt of the Bi- 
hops and .Clergy excommunicated, and with him the 
whole Kingdom. And ar Jaſt the King was by them 
poiſoned, as tis thought, with rhe Hoſt. | 12592 

After him reigned his Son Erick VI. who was at Va- x; J. 
riance with the Biſhops, and engaged in the Wars againſt 
STeden and Norway; at laſt he was taken Priſoner in a | 
Battel by Erick, Duke of Holſtein, and was barbarouſly 1286. 
murthered by ſome of the great Men of the Kingdom. trick II. 
He left the Crown to his Son Erick VII. who immedi» = © 
arely, in the firſt year of his Reign, had great conteſts 
with the King of Norway, who had given protection 


to the Murtherers of his Father. He alſo had ſome o- 


her Differences with ſome of the neighbouring States, 
and died in the year 1319. Him ſucceeded his Brother 
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Olaus V7, 
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Chriſtoph, Il Chriſtopher II. who got his Son crowned in bis I if. 


time. This King was baniſhed the Kingdom by his 
Subjects, who under pretence of being oppreſſed wit 


Taxes, elected in his ſtead Valdemar Duke of Sleſwich 


their King. Bur they grew alſo quickly weary of hin 
and recalled Chriſtopher, who afterwards in a bare] 
foughr againſt this Maldemar loſt his Son Erich. Under 
rhe Reign of this King, Schonen being ſorely oppreſ. 
ſed by the Holſteiners, who were in Poſſeſſion of it 
ſurrendred it ſelf to Magnus King of Sweden. And 70) 
Duke of Hoſſtein, perceiving that he could not main- 


tain it by force, ſold all his Right and Title to it, for 


70000 Marks fine filver, Under the Reign of this 
King, Denmark was torn into ſo many pieces, that very 
few places were left to the King. He died in the year 
1333. After his death there was an Interregnum in 
Denmark, during the ſpace of ſeven years: In the mean 
time the Holſteiners had brought the greateſt part of 
Denmark under their Subjection ; till the Danes making 


an Inſurrection againſt them, endeavour'd to chaſe them 
out of Denmark, and for this purpoſe call'd 7 Valdemar 


the Son of Chriſtopher II. (who had been Educated at 
the Court of the Emperor Lew the Bavarian) into the 
Kingdom, . 


S. 4. Waldemar III. did ſomewhat reſtore the decay d 
State of the Kingdom, having partly forc'd and partly 
bought rhe Holſteiners out of Denmark : He fold Hiſp- 
nia and Revel, to the Knights of the Croſs, for 28000 
Marks, fine ſilver; which ſum he beſtowed moſt upon 
a Journey which he undertook into the Holy Land. But he 
got Schonen again from Magnus Samech the then King of 
Sweden, by fair promiſes ; and by an agreement made be 
twixt him and Albert, King of Swedelaud, Gotland was 
alſo ſurrendred to him, and ſome other places belonging 
at that time to Sweden. He was frequently at Wars witl 
the Hanſe Towns, and died in the year 1375. 

After him Reigned his Grandſon Olaus VI. born of 


his Daughter Margaret and Hacquin, King of Norws!. 
During his Minority the Mother had the ſupreme Ad- 


miniſtration of Affairs. Having after his Fathers deaii 
obtained the Crown of Norway, he laid alſo claim to the 
Kingdom of Sweden, becauſe his Father was Son ot 


Magnus Samech, King of Swede ; but he died young 
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In his ſtead the Danes and Norwegians received for 

heir Queen, Margaret, his Mother; and ſhe having de- 

dard Erick Pomeran, her | Siſters Daughters Son, her 

Allociate in the Government, enter d into a War againſt 

Albert King of Sweden, Bur the Swedes being in general 

difarisfied with their King, deſerted him, acknowledg- 

ing Margaret for their Queen. Albert fought a Battel 

againſt Margaret, but was defeated and taken Priſoner 

with his Son; whom Margaret did not releaſe till after 

ſeven years Impriſonment, under condition that he ſhould 

either pay 60000 Marks, fine ſilver, for his Ranſom, or 

elſe reſign his Pretenſions to the Kingdom of Sweden; 

and he having perform'd the laſt, Margaret cauſed Erick 

pomeran to be Crowned King of Sweden. In the year 

next following the Eſtates of all the three Northern 

Kingdoms aſſembled at Calmar, where Erick having 1396. 

been declared their King, an agreement was made a- 

mong them, that theſe three Kingdoms for the future 

ſhould be Rul'd by one King. Margaret, who had 

been an extraordinary good Queen to Denmark, died 

in the year 1412. After whole death Erich was ſole 

King over theſe three Kingdoms; but he was in con- 

tinuals broils with the Holſteiners (who were aſſiſted by 

the Hanſe Towns) concerning the Dutchy of S/eſwick ; 

which differences were at laſt compoſed. He ſurren- 

dred ro his Couſins, the Dukes of Pomerania, the Ifland g pome- 

of Rugen, which had been a conſiderable time under aan. | 

Daniſh Subjection. In the mean time the Swedes were | 

grown very diſcontented, becauſe Erick did not Govern 1438. 

them according to his Coronation Oath, and oppreſs'd 

them by his Foreign Officers; which obliged them to 

ſtand up for the Defence of their Liberty. The Danes 

allo, ſeeing that he was very careleſs of the Affairs of 

the Kingdom, and did always live in Gotland, did with- 

draw themſelves from his Obedience, alledging among 

other matters, that becauſe he had been endeavouring 

to Eſtabliſh his Couſin Bogilaus Duke of Pomerania in 

his Throve, in his life-time. he had thereby violated 

their Right of a free Election: and having choſen in 

lisſtead Chriſtopher Duke of Bavaria, Erick s Siſters Son, Chriſtopher, 

he was Depoſed, and retired into Pomerania, where he 1439. 

ended his life. Chriſtopher Reigned till the year 1448. 

With whoſe Reign the Danes were ver * well ſatisfied. 
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Chriſtian J. 


1458. 


ſcha. 


1497. 


Iſland. Beſides this, ſome of che Swediſh Nobility, wh 
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S. 5. After his Death the Danes made an offer of tha 
Crown to Adolph Duke of Sleſwick and Earl of Hoſſein: 
But he being very ancient and infirm refuſed to acceq 
of ir, and recommended to them Chriſtian Earl oſ 0. 
denburgh, his Siſters Son, whom both the Danes an 
Norwegians declared their King; and in this Famih 
theſe two Crowns have remained ever ſince, by a con 
tinual ſueceſſion. This King, ſoon after, began a W 
with the Swedes (who had made one Charles Cru 
their King) becauſe they would have driven the depo. 
ſed King Erick out of Gotland; but King Chriſtin, 
coming to his aſſiſtance, made himſelf Maſter of tha 


were diſſatisfied with Charles Cnutſon, having ſided with 
Chriſtian, the War began to be carried on very vigo- 
rovſly berwixt theſe rwo Nations. In this War the 
Archbiſhop of Vp/al did attack Charles with ſuch Sue. 
ceſs, that he obliged him ro retire into Pruſſia, and 
Chriſtian was crowned King of Sweden. But the 
Swedes being again diſſatisfied with Chriſtian, recalled 
Charles Cnutſon, when the War began afreſh : and no- 


withſtanding Charles Cnutſon died in the year 1470, and 


Chriſtian came with a grear Army into Swedeland, yet 
could he nor maintain himſelf in the Throne, his Forces 
having been defeated near Stochholm. In the year 1411 
the Emperor Frederick III. gave to him in Fief Ditma- 
ſen, as alſo ro the Country of Holſtein the Title of 1 
Dukedom. He married his Daughter Margaret © 
James III. King of Scotland, giving her for a Dowry the 


Orkney Iſlands and Hetland, which had hirhero been 


dependent on the Kingdom of Norway. He died in the 
year 481. In whoſe ſtead the Danes and Norwegian 
chofe his Son Jobn their King, who divided the Duke 
dom of Holſtein with his Brother Frederich. This Kiny 
Fohn after he had reigned in peace for a confiderable 
rime, did ar laft enter into a War againſt Sweden, and 
having defeared the Dalekarls, forced Steen Sture tit 
Governour to ſurrender himſelf and the City of Stk 
holm, and was crowned King of Sweden. But in tht 
year 1501, he was miſerably and ſhamefully bearen bj 
the Ditmarſians, whom he would have braught unde 
his Subjection, and afterwards Steen Sture alſo draft 
him out of Sweden. He was in continual proils wih 
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tim and his Succeſſor Suant Sture, who were aſſiſted by 
the Lubeckers, till theſe differences were ar laſt compo- 
ſed ; ſoon after which he died. 


6. 6. Him ſucceeded his Son Chriſtian II. who drew 
upon him the Hatred of the Danes, partly becauſe he 
entertained a Woman of mean birth in the Netherlands, 
whoſe name was Duivecke, to be his Miſtreſs, and was 
ſtrangely led by the Noſe by her Mother Sigiberta, a 
crafty old Woman ; partly becauſe he had cauled Torber 
oxe, the Governour of the Caſtle of Copenhagen, to be, 


great Differences were ariſen in Sweden betwixt Steen 
dure the younger, and Guſtave Trolle the Archbiſhop of 
Uſpal, the firſt having deſtroyed rhe Caſtle of Szoka, 
which belonged to the latter. King Chriſtian coming to 
the Aſſiſtance of the Archbiſhop took him along with him 
into Denmark, where they laid the Deſign againſt Swede- 
land. A Decree therefore was obtained from the Pope, 
wherein he having condemned the Swedes ro undergo 
great Penalties for the violence offer d to Guſtave Trolle. 
King Chriſtian, to put his Decree in execution, ſent his 
Forces into Sweden, where Steen Sture being ſlain in an 
Engagement, the whole Kingdom was put into Confuſion 


ſon, forced Chriſtina, the Widow of Steen Sture, to ſur- 
render the City of Stockholm. At laſt a general Amneſty 
having been publiſhed firſt, he was crowned King of 
Sweden. Bur when the Swedes thought themſelves moſt 
ſecure, he cauſed ſome of the chief Men, under pretence 
of the former Violences committed upon Guſtavus Trolle, 
to be executed by the Hangman, and committed beſides 
great Cruelties. In the mean time, Guſtavus Erickson, who 
had been a Priſoner in Denmark, having made his E- 
(cape arrived in Sweden; and with the aſſiſtance of the 
Daltkarls, whom he had ſtirred up, entirely drove the 
Danes out of Sweden, whichever ſince has maintained its 
Liberty againſt rhe Danes. By this time the Hatred of the 
Danes againſt Chriſtian was mighrily encreaſed ; and 
the Futes having firſt of all withdrawn themſelves from 
tbeir Obedience to him, ir put him into ſuch a Conſter- 
nation, that he retreated with his Wife and Children 
Into the Netherlands. The Danes choſe in his ſtead his 
Uncle Frederick, Duke of Holſtein for their King. Chri- 

| | ſtian, 
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1512. 
Chriſtian II. 


as tis thought, unjuſtly executed. In the mean time 


by his Death: And King Chriſtian, coming ar laſt in per- 
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ian, having raiſed ſome Land- forces, did endeaygy, 


to regain the Throne, bur they were diſperſed again 
Charles V. alſo his Brother in law, was ſo intangled in 


the War with France, that he could nor ſend him ſuff. 


cient Succours. Ar laſt he came with a Fleer into Ny. 
way, Where he ſurrendred himſelf ro Cnut Gyldenſtery 
who promiſed him ſecurity. But King Frederich, al. 


ledging that he was not obliged to keep that promiſe 


1532. 
1546. 
1339. 


Frederick I. 


Chriſt ian III. 


1556. 


made him a Priſoner, and ſent him to the Caſtle of 5. 
derburgh. But having reſigned his Title to the King. 
dom, he was removed to the Caſtle of Callenburgb 
where he died. Winks | 


S. 7. Frederick I. entered into an Alliance with Gu. 
ous King of Sweden, and the Hanſe Towns, againſt 
the depoſed King Chriſtian ; and forced the Cities of Ca. 
penhagen and Malmoe, which adhered ro Chriſtian, to 
ſurrender themſelves to him. He alſo granted great 
Privileges to the Nobility, and died in the year 1533, 
the year after he had made Chriſtian IT, his Priſoner. 
Him ſucceeded his Son Chriſtian III. who met with 
great Oppoſition ar firſt from Chriſtopher Earl of Olden- 
burgh and the Lubeckers, who pretended to reſtore the 
impriſoned Chriſtian to the Throne, and had brought ſe- 
veral Provinces over to their fide ; but he at lalt ſur- 
mounted theſe Difficulties, with the affiſtance of Gufta- 
vus King of Sweden, and made himſelf Maſter of Copen- 
hagen. And becauſe the Biſhops had been all along 
againſt him, they were excluded from the general 4- 
greement; and having been depoſed in the fame year, 


the Proteſtant Religion was ar the fame time eſtabliſhed 


Frederick II. 
1560. 


1570. 


Chrit ian L/. 


in Denmark and Norway. He reigned very peaceably 
after that time, and died in the year 1558. 


§. 8. His Son and Succeſſour Freder:ch II. ſubdued the 
Ditmarſians: Then he entred into a War againſt Eric! 
King of Sweden, which was carried on with great lot 
ſes on both ſides for the ſpace of nise years; ar laſt a 
Peace was concluded ar Stetin, by the mediarion of the 
Emperour, and the Kings of France and Peland. He 
Reign'd afterwards very peaceably in Denmark till the 

year 1588, when he died. | | 1 
Under the Reign alſo of his Son Chriſtian IV. the 
Kingdom was in great Tranquility till the year 1 J. 
when 


# 
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„ when be attack d the Swediſh King Charles IX. and 
nay took from him Calmar and E/fsburgh, But he made 1613, 
22 peace with Guſtavus Adolph the Son of Charles; by 
uff. virtue of which he reſtor d theſe places unto him, in 

"MW confideration of a good Sum of Money. He was en- 
angled in the Civil Wars of Germany ; for he having 162 52 
been made General of the Circle of the Lower Saxony, ; 
he thereby came to be engaged in a War againſt the 
' MW Emperour : Bur this War proved very diſadvantageous 
to him, he having receiv'd a great overthrow near King 
oj WM Litern, and being oblig'd not only ro quit Germany, 
5" WW bur the Imperialiſts alſo enter'd Holſtein and Futland 

it ſelf: Vet he recover d all again by virtue of a Peace 1629, 

4% made ar Lubeck, except that he loſt the advantage of 
ſome Eccleſiaſtical Poſſeſſions in Germany, which he 
intended for his Sons. When Swedeland was afterwards 


I <1gag'd in the German Wars, he offer d his mediation 
en betwixt them and the Emperour, in hopes thereby to 
„recover his loſſes of the Eccleſiaſtical Poſſeſſions, and 


if © prevent that the Swedes might not get a firm footing in 
ich WM Germany. In the mean while he was very vexatiaus 
to the Swedes, endeavouring by all ways and means to 
ſtop the career of their Victories in Germany, and to 
e. Poll their Trade at home; till ar laſt the Swedes being 
ſorely vex'd that their Ships were continually detain'd 
and confiſcated in the Sound, did reſolve ro put an 
end ro theſe inconveniences ; and after they had let 
the Danes know, that they would no longer ſuffer theſe 
„. Injuries, fell with an Army into Holſtein and Futland, 
and at laſt alſo into Schonen. In this War the Danes were 
great loſers both by Sea and Land; but by the extraor- 
dinary valour of their King they maintain'd themſelves, 
till by the mediation of France, a Peace was concluded 1645; 
at Bromſebroo ; by virtue of which the Swedes got Goth- vo 
land, Oſel, and Femperland, and Halland was given them 

48 a Pledge for the ſpace of thirty years. The Hollan- 

of ders alſo raking hold of this opportunity, did regulate the 

} 2 Toll of the Sound, which hitherto having been raiſed ar 

ge Pleaſure, had been very troubleſome to them. He died 

ge n the year 1648. | 7 


1642, 


he | 1 
| 5. 9. Him ſucceeded his Son Frederick III. who upon Frederick 117. 
he the perſwaſions of the Hollanders, attack d the Swedes, 1657. A 
. * miling himſelf great Succeſs againſt them, at that — F 


time 
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time when he ſuppoſed that their King Charles Guſtaui 
had quite weaken'd his ſtrength againſt rhe Poles ; but 
the Swediſh King came upon a ſudden with an Army into 
Holſtein and Futland, and among others, took the Fox: 
treſs of Fredericksudde by ftorm ; and there happening ay 


extraordinaey hard Froſt ar the beginning of the year | 


1658. he marched over the Ice, firſt into Funen, where 
he ſurpriſed the Dani/h Troops; from thence raking his 
way over Largeland, Laland and Falſter, into Zealand, 
This prodigious ſucceſs obliged King Frederick to con- 
clude a Peace with him at RNoſchild, by virtue of which, 
beſides ſome other advantages, he ſurrendred to the 
Swedes, Halland, Bleckingen, Schonen, Bornholm, Bah, 
and Drontheim in Norway. | 
Bur King Charles Guſtavus being inform'd, thar by 

the perſwaſions of rhe Emperour, rhe Elector of Bray- 
denburgh, and the Hollanders, the Danes had reſoly'd 
to renew the War, as ſoon as the Swedes had left the 
Country, or ſhould be again engaged in a War with 
Germany Of Poland, he reſolv'd ro be beforehand with 
them, and returning into the Iſle of Zealand, rock 
Ne Siege of Cronenburgh, and Beſieg'd Copenhagen by Sea and Land, 


Copenhagen. In the mean while the Dutch ſent a Fleet to Relieve 


Copenhagen, againſt whom the Swedes fought with great 

1615. bravery : Bur in the year next following, the Swedes 

did in vain ſtorm Copenbogen, and beſides this, loft the 

Bartel in Funen: Borho/m revolted, and Drontheim was 

retaken, And rho' the Danes endeavour'd to carry on 

the War againſt the Swedes, hoping ro have now after 

the death of their King Charles Guſtavus, met with an 

opportunity ro revenge themſelves for their former 

1 loſſes; yet according to a Project concluded upon by 

A Peacecen- France, England and Holland, a Peace was made near 

2 Copenhagen, almoſt upon the ſame Conditions with that 

concluded formerly at Raſchild, except that Bornholm and 

Drontheim remained in the poſſeſſion of the Danes in lieu 

of which ſome Lands were affigned to the Swedes in 
wih . ö if 

Tie King de- A Peace being thus concluded, the King, at the Dyet 


clared abſo. held at Copenhagen, was declared an abſolute Sovereign, 
late and the and the Crown Hereditary, whereby che great Privi- 
crown here. leges of the Nobiliry were abolifhed, and a new Form 
of Government introduced, where the whole Manage- 
A rer of Affairs depends abſolutely on the King's 55 

ere, | lis 


Feditary. . 
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This King died in the Year 1670. Him ſucceeded his 
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Son Chriſtian V. who after he had put his Affairs into a chriſian vi 


good Poſture, entred into an Alliance with the Emperor, 
Hol and, and their Confederates. And ſeeing that the Sweeds 
had been worſted in the Country of Brandenburgh , he 


boped to have met with a r to gon with 4 
e OI Holſten; 1 75. 


Swedeti. He began therefore with the Duke 
who, not foreſeeing the Deſign, came to him at Regsburgh, 


whom he forced to quit all his Advantages which he had 


obtain'd by the Peace of Roſch:1d,and to ſurrender into his 
hands the Fortreſs of Tonningen, which he cauſed to be de- 
moliſhed, and afterwards took iſinar from the Sweeds. 


In the Year next following he entred Schonen, where He t 
he took Hel/inburgh, Landſcrone, and Chriſti anſtad, as alſo War «pm 


the Iſle of Gothland, with little Reſiſtance. But he having? 
detach d ſome Troops to Inveſt Halmſtad, they were ſur- 
prized by the King of Sweden, who routed them, and 


ſuch as were not Slain, were all made Priſoners. Not 
long after, the whole Daniſh Army was beaten our of 


the Field in a bloody Batrel fought near Lunden, in the 
Year 1677. King Chriſtian beheged Malmoe, but ha- 


ving miſcarried in a Storm which he made upon rhe 
place, he was forced to raiſe the Siege, and ſoon after 
received another Overthrow in a Bartel fought near 
Landscrone , betwixt him and Charles, King of Sweden. 
In the Year nexr following the Danes were obliged to 
raiſe the Siege of Bah, and to ſurrender Chriſtianſtad, 
which was reduced to Extremity by Famine ; bur ar 


Fea they had better Succeſs ; yer, by Virtue of a Peace A Pn 


made betwixr them, they reſtored all ſuch places as they 
had taken from rhe Sweeds, 8 . 


§. 10, It is evident, out of ancient Hiſtory, That this The 
Nation has been formerly very warlike : bur in our Age 


the Danes have loſt much of their ancient Glory, becauſe 
the Nobility have been rather for enjoying their Reve- 
dues in Plenty and Quietneſs, than for undergoing the 
Fatigues of War, and the Commonalty have followed 
their Example. This may alſo perhaps be alledged for 


a reaſon, that they having ſeldom been engaged in any 
Wars, but with Sweden (except that Chriſtian IV. made 
War in Germany, which however was carried on chiefly 
by German Soldiers) which could not be of any long 
Continuance, the Danes 2 wanting opportunity 


keep 
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keep themſelyes in Exetciſe, eſpecially, ſince they had 
the conveniency of making uſe of the Germans, whom 
they liſted; for Money: and the number of Inhabitants 
ſeem d to be but proportionable to the Country, which 
is of * Extent. Since the King has been declar d 


. . — oF £ 
Sovereign, all. means have been employed to improve 


the Military Force of the Nation; but it ſeems that the 


National Forces, without the help of the Germans, will 


not be of any great Conſequence as to Land- Service. 


Neither is it the King's Intereſt to put his Nobiliry upon 
Martial Exploits, or that they ſhould grow famous in 
l 5% # 

The Norwegians undergo all forts of hardſhip with more 


Courage and Vigour, whereunto they are inured by their 


Climate and Air. But the Danes, fince they have been 
Mathers ee have always endeayqur'd to keep un. 
der this Nation, by taking from them all opportunities 
of exerting their Vigour; and there are very few left of 
the ancient Nobility in Norway. Yer the Norwegians are 
now a- days very good Seamen, and. the Durch make 


good uſe of them in Sea- Service; and a great many of 


the Inhabitants of North-Holland „ where they are addi- 
&cd to Fiſhing, were originally of Norway. 


Nature of the S. II. The Country of Denmark is of no great Extent, 


Soil. 


yet it is generally very Fertile, and fir both for Tillage 
and Paſturage; for a great number of Oxen and Horles 


are yearly Tranſported out of Denmark to other Places: 


Andi a conſiderable quantity of Corn is ſent out of Den. 


mark into Norway and Iſeland. The Seas near Denmark 


are pretty well ſtock d with Fiſh , which however are 


rather for:the Benefit of rhe Inhabitants, than for Expor- 


tation. There are little or no Manufactories there, the 
Inhabitants being not fitted for ſuch Works; neither is 
there any Commodities fit for Exportation in great quan- 
tities. On the other hand, the Danes are oblig'd to Im- 
port Wine, Salt, good Beer, and Woollen Manufactory 
for Cloaths. They have begun to bring Spices them- 
ſelves gut of the Eaſt- Indies, where they have a {mall 


Fort upon the Coaſt of Cormandel. The Toll, which is 


paid by Foreigners in the Sound in ready Money, is a 
very good Revenue in Denmark, Which is the reaſon 
why the Danes can ſcarce forgive the Sweeds, that "7 


LEY 


ar, for fear they ſnould make. an Effort to recover their 
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do not pay this tributary Toll ro Dewmark, Norway is 
ſor the moſt part a very raw Country, yet it produces 
ſeveral Commodities fir for Exportation, viz. dry d and 
ſalted Fiſh in great quantity, Timber, Boards, Maſts, 
Tar, Pirch, and the like. There are alſo in Norway, Sil- 
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yer, Copper, and Iron-Mines. Bur ir produces not Corn 


ſufficient in quantity for the maintenance of irs Inhabi- 


rants, nor to brew Beer; befides it wants alſo the ſame 
Commodities which are wanting in Denmark, As for its 
ſituation, it's very commodious to Export and Import 
Merchandizes to and from other Sea- Goaſts in Europe. 
ſeland is ftock'd with Fiſh, ſome ſalted Fleſh, and very 
good Down-Feathers, which the Inhabitants are fain to 


exchange for ſuch Commodities as are, beſides Fiſh and 


Fleſh, requiſite for the Suſtenance and Convenience of 
Life, The Fenock Iſlands do for the moſt part live on 
their Sheep and Fiſh. Beſides that Denmark cannot raiſe 


* 


a confiderable Army of irs Natives, this is alſo a great 
weakneſs to this Kingdom, that not only Norway and 
Denmark are ſeparated by the Sea, and cannot keep cor- 
reſpondency together but by that way; bur alſo that 
this Kingdom is divided into ſo many Iſlands; ſo that 
if an Enemy once becomes Maſter at Sea, he muſt needs 


prove very troubleſome to Denmark, 


Its defes, 


S. 12. As to the Neighbours of Denmark, it Borders on Neighbonroof 


one fide upon Germany; for Holſtein which belongs to the . 


enmark. 


preſent Royal Family, is a Fief of the Empire. And tho 


the Land-Forces of Denmark do not come to any compari- 


{on with thoſe of Germany, and Futland lies quite open Germany. 


on that ſide; yet the Iſlands are very ſecure from the Ger- 
mans, who are not provided with Shipping except it ſhould 
happen that the Great and Leſſer Belt ſhould both be fro- 


zen, which happens very rarely. Neither is there any 


great probability that theſe two States ſhould differ, ex- 
cept the Pretenſions upon Hamboroug h, which the King of 
Denmark will not eaſily let fall, ſnould furniſh an occaſion 
for War. And to ſpeak truly, it is ſo delicious a Morſel, 
that ir may eaſily provoke an Appetite. But it will be a 
very difficult task for the King of Denmark to attain his 
aim by open Fay except there ſhould happen a very 


lirange Juncture of Affairs, or that the inward Diviſions, 


or elle by Treachery , this City ſhould give an occaſion 


7 d - . . * 
tor its Ruin: In the mean while it is nor eaſily to be 


luppoſed, that the Neighbouring German Princes ſhould 
—_— T2 ſuffer 
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Sweden. 


Holland. 
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ſuffer that a City of ſo great Conſequence ſhould fall 


into the Hands of a Foreign Prince. In fine, it is of vaſt 
Conſequence to Denmark,to hold a good Underſtanding 
with Germany, fince from rhence it muſt draw the great. 
eſt part of irs Land-Forces, wherewich to defend it ſelf 
againſt Sweedland, | 
With the Sweeds Denmark has been in continual Broils 
for a conſiderable time; and ir ſeems that there is an 
old Grudge and Animoſity betwixt theſe two Nations, 
arifing chiefly hence, that the Danes have formerly always 
endeayour'd to make themſelves Maſters of Sweden, and 
to reduce this Kingdom into the ſame Condition as they 
have done Norway. Befides, that afterwards they have 
made it their buſineſs, by ruining their Shipping Trade, 
to prevent the growing Greatneis of Sweden: Bur Swe- 
den has always vigorouſly defended ir ſelf, and in latter 


times has gain d great Advantages upon Denmark; for 


the Sweeds have not only recover d Schonen, and ſecured 
Meſt-Gothland by the Fortreſs of Babus; but they have 
alſo a way open into Futland, out of their Provinces in 
Germany. On the other hand , the Danes have made ir 
their buſineſs hitherto, by making Alliances with the 
Enemies of Sweden, to get from them theſe Advantages, 
Bur if we conſider, that theſe to Kingdoms are now di- 
vided by their natural Bounds; to preſerve which, France, 
England, and Holland, ſeem ro be mutually concern'd ; 
and thar as in humane probability Denmark cannot Con- 
quer or Maintain it ſelf in Sweed!and; ſo the other States 
of Europe are not likely to ſuffer, that Sweden ſhould be- 
come Maſter of Denmark: It ſeems therefore moſt con- 
venient, that theſe two Kingdoms ſhould maintain a 
good Underſtanding , and be a mutual Security to one 


another againſt their Enemies. 


From Holland Denmark may expect real Aſſiſtance, in 
caſe ir ſhould be in Danger of being Conquered ; fince 
the Proſperity of Holland depends partly on the free 
Trade of the Baltick; and if one ſhould become Maſter 
both of Sweden and Denmark, he would queſtionleſs 
keep thoſe Paſſages cloſer than they are now, Bur the 
Danes allo are ſenſible enough, that the Mollanders will 
not engage themſelves any further in their behalf than 


to keep the Balance even, for fear rhey ſhould with an 
increaſe of Power, attempt hereafter, to raiſe the Toll 


in the Sound at pleaſure, But as long as Holland m 
| 'Y | wit 
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Party, bur rather declare for: the other fide; for the 
Preſervation of Denmark, and the Trade of the Baltick, 
is not of ſo great Conſequence to England, as it is to 
Holland. | 


The Muſcovites may prove very ſerviceable to Denmark, Tie Muſeo: 
againſt Sweden: yer cannot the Danes make any great e. 


account upon an Alliance with them; becauſe it is very 
difficult to maintain a Correſpondency with them, eſpe- 
cially if the Poles ſhould declare for Sweden: Beſides that, 
the Muſcovites, as ſoon as they have obtained their aim, 
commonly have but little regard to Alliances, or the In- 
tereſt of their Allies. Denmark can have no great Reli- 


ance upon Poland, except that Crown ſhould be engag'd Poland. 
in a War againſt Sweden. France has hitherto ſhewn no France, 


great concern for Denmark, becauſe it has always been in 


Alliance with its Enemies; yet France would not wil- 


lingly fee it ruin'd , becauſe no State of Europe would 
deſire the two Northern Kingdoms ſhould b2 under the 
Subjection of one Prince: Bur I cannot ſee any reaſon, 
why an Offenſive Alliance with Denmark ſhould be pro- 
firable ro France. Spain is more likely to wiſh well ro 
Denmark, than to aſſiſt it, except it ſhould happen, thar 
Sweedland was engaged in a War againſt the Houſe of 
Auſtria, or any other Ally of Spain. 


"I . 5 * * 
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CHAP. X. 


| 3 + an, 
9.1. HE Poles, who anciently were called Sama origin of the 


reve, and afrerwards Sclavonians, derived Kingdom of 
their Name from the Nature of the Country Poland 


which they poſſeſs; which lies moſt upon a Plain, for 
Pole ſignifies in their Language, a Plain; tho ſome are 
of Opinion that the word Polackz, is as much as ro ſay, 
the Poſterity of Lechu. This Nation formerly did in- 
habit nearer to the Country of the Tartarg; bur after 
vaſt numbers our of Germany enter d theRoman Provinces, 


their places were ſupplied by the Nations living behind 


them. And ir ſeems that Poland being in the ſame man- 


ner left by irs Inhabitants, which were the Venedi or 
FT 2 Wends, 


with Denmark, England will not be fond of the Daniſh England. 
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vods, or Ge- 
vernors. 


700, 
Cracus. 


Lechus II. 


750. 
Venda. 


Leſcus I. 
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ends, they made room for the next that took their Place. 
Theſe then, as tis ſaid, having taken Poſſeſſion of this 
Country, about the Year 350, did under the Conduct 
of Lechus, lay there the Foundation of a new State. 
Lechus reſided at Gnicſen, being encouraged thereunto 
by an Eagle's Neſt which he found there, and taking it 
as a good Omen, put an Eagle into the Arms of the new 
Commonwealth, giving to chat City the name of Gnicſen, 
which in the Poliſh Language ſignifies a Neſt: This Na- 
tion firſt ſettled it ſelf in that part of the Country, which 
now goes by the name of the Great and Leſſer Poland; 
neither did their Limits extend any further, tho ſince 
that time they are mightily encreaſed. 


5. 2. The firſt Governors of this Nation did not al. 
ſume to themſelves the Title of Kings, but only that of 


Dukes; and the firſt Form of Government was very in- 


conſtant: For after the Race of Lecbus was extinguiſhed 
(rho? it is uncertain how many of them, and for how 
long a time they ruled, or what was their Atchieve- 
ments) twelve Governors, which in their Language are 
called Vayveds, did Adminiſter the Government, who 
having at firſt regulated and refined this barbarous Peo- 
ple by good Laws and Conſtitutions, at laſt were divi- 
ded among themſelves. Wherefore the Poles elected for 
their Prince one Cracus, who having reſtored the Com- 
monwealth to its former State, built the City of Craco- 
via, ſo calld after his own Name, which he made his 
place of Refidence. Whole youngeſt Son, Lechus II. to 
obrain rhe Principality, murthered his elder Brother ; 
bur as ſoon as the Fact was diſcovered, he was baniſhed 


the Country. After him ruled a Virgin, whoſe Name 


was Venda, the only Daughter left of the Children of 
Cracus, who having vanquiſhed one Ritiger a German 
Prince, that pretended Marriage to her out of a blind 


Superſtition, drowned her ſelf in the River of Meixel. 
After her Death, the Adminiſtration of the Government 


returned again to the Governors or Vayvods, which con- 
tinued for ſome time, till the Poles elected again for 
their Prince a Goldſmith, called Premi/laus, who is allo 


called Leſcus I. becauſe he had by a Stratagem defeated 


the Moravians, who had made an Irruption into Poland. 
But he leaving no Iſſue behind him, a Horſe-Race was 
inſtituted, with Condition that the Victor ſhould ſucceed 


12. 


— 
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in the Government. One of ;the 5 br had laid 

jron- Hooks in the Ground, by which means the other 

Horſes having been lamed, he Was the firſt that came to 
the Goal, but the Fraud being diſcovered he was killed 

upon the ſpot. In the mean while, a certain poor Fellow 

on foot had run the Race, and was the next to the Im- 

poſtor, whom the Poles declar d their Prince. His name 776. 
was Leſcus II. and as ſome ſay, was ſlain in the Wars Leſcus Il. 
againſt Charles the Great, Him ſucceeded his Son, Leſeus 3. 224: 
who having appeaſed Charles the Great with Preſents, re. 
made Peace with him, either as an unequal Ally, or elſe 

by acknowledging himſelf his Vaſſal. He left Poland to 

his Son Popiel, whom he had begot in Wedlock; bur Fopiel . 
to his natural Sons, he gave the neighbouring Countries 

of Pomerania, Mack, Caſſubia, with ſome others. Him 
ſucceeded his Son, Popzet II. an ill Man, who upon the Poets! I. 
Perſuaſion of his Lady, murther d his Father's Brother; 

"is reported, That out of their dead Bodies came forth 

Mice, which devoured Popiel with his Wife and Children. 


5. 3. After his Death there was an Interregnum full 820. 
of Troubles, till the Poles. declared Piaſtus, a Country- Piaſtus. 
fellow born at Cruſſwitz, their Prince, from whom ever 
fince ſuch of the Natives as obtain d the Royal Dignity, 
were called P:afti, His Poſteriry had reigned for a long 
time in Poland, from whom allo deſcended the Race of 
the Dukes of Lignztz and Brieg in Szlefia,, which is bur 
lately extinguiſh'd. *Tis ſaid, that he was 120 Years old 
before he died. His Son, Zicmovitus, began his Reign Ziemovitus. 
in the Year, 895. a warlike and brave Prince; whom 
ſucceeded his Son, Leſcu V, a good and peaceable Prince. Leſcus Iv. 
Much of the ſame Temper was his Son, Ticmoviſtus, 92. 
who began to Reign in the Year 921. This Prince had Ziemoviſtus. 
bur one Son, who being blind, was in the ſeventh Year 
of his Age, (in which Year, according to the Cuſtom of 
thoſe times, his Head was to be ſhaved ,, and he to re- 
ceive his Name) reſtored to his Sight, which was then 
taken for an Omen, that he ſhould be enlightened with 
the Chriſtian Faith. His Name was Mzcci/lans I. and Micciſlaus J. 
began his Reign in the Year 962. He having a grear 
many Wives and no Children, occaſion d.in him a defire 
to turn Chriſtian ; for ſome Germans repreſenting to him, 
that if he left the Heatheniſh Superſtitions he would 
certainly beger Children; he was perſuaded by them to 

| VV remove 


An Iutroduction to the 


remove his Heatheniſh Wives, which he did, and matti. 
ed Dambrateca, the Daughter of Bogi/law, Duke of Bobe. 
mia. Before he married her, he was baptized himſelf, 
965. and firſt introduced the Chriſtian Religion into Poland, 
as alſo that Cuſtom which has obtain d fince there, that 
at the time when the Goſpel is read in the Maſs, the Men 
half drew their Cymeters to ſignify that they were ready 
to fight for the Chriſtian Faith. | | 


999. S. 4. Him ſucceeded his Son, Boleſlaus Chrobry, who 
Boleſlaus was by the Emperor, Oreo III. dignified with the Title of 

| Chrobry, the King, who allo remitted unto him all the Pretenſions 
4 ? which the former Emperors had upon Poland; and this 
in conſideration for the kind Entertainment which he had 
received from Boleſlaus in his Pilgrimage to the Grave of 

Albert, Biſhop of Gnicſen, which being then very famous 

for ſome Miracles, was viſited by the Emperor to ful! 

his Vow which he had made dui ing a precedent Sickneſs, 

This firſt King of Poland behaved himſelf very bravely in 

his Wars againſt the 3 Ruſſians, the Bohemians, Saxon, 

and Pruſſians. He alſo inſtituted twelve Senators as his 

Affiſtants in the Adminiſtration of the Government. But 

Micciſlaus II. his Son, Mzcciſlaus , loſt for the moſt part his Father's 
Conqueſts, Moravia having among the reſt been taken 
from him by the Bohemians. He began his Reign in the 
TFear 1025. and died in the Year 1034. leaving bur one 
Cafimir 1; Son behind him, whoſe Name was Caſimir , who being 
”- - an Infant, his Mother, Rixa, adminiſtred rhe Govern. 
ment for a while. But the Poles being diſſatiſied with her, 

ſhe fled with her Son into Germany, who in his Journey 

in France, afſumed the Order and Habit of a Monk. 

During his Abſence , there were great Diſturbances in 

Poland, Maſlaus having about that time made himſelf 

Maſter of Maſiria, which for a long time after, remained 
Independent of the Kingdom of Poland. Ar laſt the Poles 

prevail 'd upon Caſimir , to leave his Monaſtery and ac- 

cept the Crown. And to perſuade the Pope to abſolve 

him from his Vow, they promiſed, that for each Head, 

except thoſe of the Nobility and Clergy , they would 
contribute yearly a Farthing towards the maintaining of 

a perperual Burning Lamp in the Church of St. Peter in 

Rome , and cauſe their Heads ro be ſhaved above their 

Ears like Monks. After he came to the Crown he beat 

Maſlaus and the'Prufſians, and reſtored the Kingdom to 

its former Tranquilli 7x. 8 His 
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His Son Boleſlaus , ſurnamed The Hardy, did at firſt Boleflaus the 


wage War againſt his Neighbours the Pruſſians, Bobemi- Hardy. 
au, and Ruſſians, with great Succeſs; but afterwards 


iving himſelf over to all manner of Debauchery, and 
having been checked for that reaſon by Staniſiaus, the 


Biſhop of Cracaw, who alſo at laſt excommunicated him, 
he cut him in Pieces before the Altar. Then he was 
excommunicated by rhe Pope, and perceiving himſelf 
to be hated by every body, left the Kingdom, and ar 
laſt murthered himſelf. * 301 FF 
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6. 5. Him ſucceec ed his Brother Uladiflaus , who Uladifaus E. 1 
ſtanding in fear of the Pope, would not ar firſt rake up- 182. 


on him the Title of King. He met with great Troubles 
both at home and abroad, which however he overcame 


ar laſt, Him ſucceeded his Son, Boleſlaus III. a brave Boleſlaus nt. 
Soldier, who obtained a fignal Victory over the Empe- 1103. 


ror, Henry V. in a Battel fought in the Dogsfield near 
Breflau, There was never a Prince in Poland more Fa- 
mous for Military Atchievements than himſelf ; it being 
related of kim, that he foughr 45 Barrels all with good 
Succeſs, except the laſt of all, fought againſt the Red 
Ruſſians, which was loſt by the Cowardice of the Vay- 
vod of Cracovia, unto whom the King for a recompence 
ſent a Hare-skin and a Spinning-wheel , which ſo trou- 


| bled him, that he hang*d himſelf : But the King alſo was 


ſo troubled at this Defeat, that he died of Grief, leaving 1139. 
four Sons behind him. Among whom Uladiſlaus II. Uladiflus 


obtained a great part of the Kingdom with the Name of 
a Prince, yet the other Brothers alſo ſhared ſeveral great 
Provinces among themſelves, according to their Father's 
laſt Will. This occafion'd great Diviſions and Civil 
Wars berwixt theſe Brothers; and Dladiſtaus, who pre- 


* * * 


tended to diſpoſſeſs the reſt, was himſelf obliged ro quit Boleſlaus Iv. 
the Country, After him, Boleſlaus Criſpus, his Brother 146. 


was made Prince of Poland, who was forced to wage 
War againſt the Emperor, Conrade III. and Frederick I. 
who would have reſtored Vladi/laus. Ar laſt a Peace was 
concluded berwixr them, by Virtue of which, Poland 


remained to Boleffaus , but he was obliged ro ſurrender 


Sileſia, which was then dependent on Poland, to Vladiſlaus, 


which being afterwards divided into a great many Duke- 


doms, at laſt fell to the Crown of Bohemia. This Bole- 


Haus alſo receiv'd a great overthrow from the Pruſſians, 


his Army having by che Treachery of a Guide been miſled 
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| into the Moors and Boggs. Him ſucceeded his Brother 
Micciaus Il. Micciſtaus Senior, but he was depoſed for Male-Admi. 

1174. niſtration. Him ſucceeded, his Brother Caſimir, who is 


Caſimic. only famous for that he chaſtiſed the Pruſſians. He died 
1 4 : 5 in the Year 1194. His Son Leſcus, ſurnamed The Mpite, 


was fain to contend with the baniſhed Micciſlaus for 
1213. the Kingdom with various Succeſs, till Migciſlaus died. 
Whoſe Son, Dladiſtaus, alſo raifed ſome Diſturbances 
againſt him for a while, till at laſt he was forced to 
leave him in the quiet Poſſeſſion of Poland. Under the 
Reign of this Leſcus the Tartars made the firſt In- road 
into Ruſſia, and have ever fince proved very troubleſome 
and miſchievous to Poland. This Le/cus was forced to 
wage War with Szentopoleck, whom he had conſtituted 
Governor of Pomerania. He having made himſelf Duke 
of Pomerania, did diſmember it from the Kingdom of 
Poland. Conrade, alſo the Brother of Leſcus, had got the 
Poſſeſſion of Maſovia and Cujavia, who being not ftrong 
enough to defend himſelf againſt the Pruſſians, who were 
fallen into his Country, he called in the Knights of the 
Croſs, who were then by the Saracens driven out of H- 
ria. Unto theſe he ſurrendred the Country of Culm, 
under Condition, that ſuch places as by their help ſhould 
be conquered in Praſſia, ſhould be divided berwixt 
them; which afterwards proved to be the occaſion of 
great Wars betwixt them and Poland. | 
To Lefcus ſucceeded his Son Boleſlaus , ſurnamed The 
Chaſt, under whoſe Reign the Tartars committed prodi- 
gious Barbarities in Poland, and from thence made an 
In- road into Sileſia, where in a Barrel foughr near Lig- 
nitꝭ, they flew ſo many of the Inhabitants, that they 
filled nine great Sacks with Ears which they had cut off. 
His Reign was beſides this full of Inteſtine Troubles. 
Him ſucceeded his Couſin Le/cus, ſurnamed The Black, 
who was very fortunate in his Wars with the Ruſſians 
and Lithuanians; he allo quite roored out the Fazygians, 
which then inhabited Podolia; bur the Civil Commo- 
tions, and frequent Incurſions of the Tartars, occaſioned 
great Diſturbances in the Kingdom. He died in the 
Vear 1289. | | | | 
5. 6. After the Death of Leſcus, there were great Con- 
teſts in Poland concerning the Regency; till at laſt Pre- 
miſtaus, Lord of Great Poland, got the upper hand; 
Who allo reaſſumed the Title of King, which the Re- 
| gents 
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ents of Poland had not uſed during the ſpace of 200 
Years; ever ſince that the Pope, after the Baniſhment of 
Bileſlaus the Hardy, had forbid them to chuſe a King of 
poland. And the ſucceeding Princes were not very am- 
lirious of that Title, becauſe the Country was divided 
among ſeveral Perſons. Bur Premiſlaus did think him- 
elf powerful enough ro make uſe of it. He was mur- 
hered by ſome Brandenburgh Emiſſaries , after he had 


reigned bur ſeven Months. After him was elected Vladiſ- Uladid. nr, 


lus Lecticus, or Cubitalu, who did not ſtile himſelf King, 


but only Heir of Poland. But he having been depoſed 


{or Male-Adminiſtration, Wenceſiaus, King of Bohemia, 
was elected in his ſtead. Bur after his Death, which 
hapen'd in the Year 1309. Lecticus was reſtored, who 
waged great Wars againſt the Knights of the Croſs, 
whom he at laſt vanquiſhed in a great Bartel. Under his 


Reign, the Dukes of Sileſia who were Vaſſals of Paland, 


ſubmitted themſelves ro the Crown of Bohemia. He died 


in the Year 1333. Him ſucceeded his Son, Caſimir the Cafimir 11T, 


Great, who having ſubdued all Ria, united it to the 
Kingdom of Poland, ſo that ir ſhould enjoy the ſame 
Lews and Liberties. He allo firſt introduc'd the Magde- 
lurg Laws and Conſtitutions into Poland, and the Duke 
of Maſuria did then firſt ſubmit himſelf as a Vaſſal to the 


Crown of Poland. He died in the Year 1370. leaving 
no Iſue behind him; and by his Death the Male-Race 


of Piaſtus loſt the Crown of Poland. a 
5. 7. After Caſimir, the Crown of Poland was devolved 
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1300. 


to Leg, King of Hungary, the Siſter's Son of Caſimir : Lewis. 


The Poles were not well ſatisfied with him, becauſe he 


favour'd the Hungarians too much. He died in the 
Year 1382. Sigiſmund, King of Hungary, would fain 
have ſucceeded him in Poland, but the Poles refuſed him. 
dome propoſed Ficmovirus, the Duke of Maſuria, but 
Hedwig, the Daughter of King Lews, for whom the Poles 
would by all means reſerve the Crown of Poland, would 
not accept of him for her Husband. Ar laſt the Poles 
crowned the above-mentioned Hedwig, and married her 


0 Fagello, Duke of Lithuania, under Condition, that Jagello, or 


iz and his Subjects ſhould turn Chriſtians, and Lichu - Uladiſ. iv. 
51:4 ſhould be united to Poland in one Body. The firſt % 1h... 


Condition was performed immediately, for he was bap- nia was uni- 


ized, and called Vladiſtaus IV. But the performance of ee Poland. 


the Second Article was delayed by the Rings of Poland 
2 | | : 1 
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for a conſiderable time after , under pretence that the 
Lithuanians were not well farisfied in this Point, but in 
effect, becauſe they were unwilling to Surrender their 
right of Succeſſion to the Dukedom of Lithuania, til 
at laſt this Union was perfected under the Reign of King 
Sigiſmundus Auguſtus. This Fagelo defeated the Knight 
of the Croſs in a memorable Barrel, where 50000 Men 
having been ſlain, he took from them a 7 many Citieʒ 
in Pruſſia, but they afterwards recovered themſelves. He 


died in the Year 1434. Him ſucceeded his Son T) adi. 


E pd y.flaus V. who alſo afterwards was made King of Hungan, 


1445. 


Caſimir IV. 


where he was engaged in a War againſt the Turks. In this 
War Jobn Huniades firſt defeated the Turks near the River 
Morava, and Vladiſlaus ſo beat them upon the Frontiers 


of Macedonia, that they were forced ro make a Truce 


for 10 Years: Bur upon the perſwaſions of the Pope, 
who ſent the Cardinal Fulian, to abſolve the King from 
his Oath, this Truce was broken; and not long after 
that memorable Battle was fought near Varna, where 
the King himſelf was kill'd. This Defeat was very 
ſhameful and prejudicial ro the Chriſtians. 

S. 8. In his ſtead Caſimir was made King of Poland: 
A great part of Pruſſia, which was weary of the Govern: 
ment of the Knights of the Croſs, did ſurrender it elf 
under his Protection: This occaſioned a heavy War be- 
rwixt them and the Poles, which having been carried on 
a great while with dubious Succeſs, a Peace was at laſt 
concluded by the mediation of the Pope ; by Vertue of 
which, the Poles got Pomerellia, Culm , Marienburgh, 
Stum, and Elbing, the reſt remaining under the Juriſdicti- 
on of the Knights of the Croſs, under Condition, That 
the Maſter of that order ſhould be a Vaſſal of Poland, and 


a Duke and Senator of that Kingdom. Much about the 


2228 


ſame time, the Duke of Valachia, did ſubmit himſelf as a 
Vaſſal to the Crown of Poland. Under the Reign of this 
King, the Deputies of the Provinces firſt appeared at the 
Diets of the Kingdom. Uladi/laus, the Son of this Caſ- 
mir, was made King of Bohemia, and afterwards alſo of 
Hungary, tho his own Brother, John Albert, did contend 
with him for the latter, but being ſoundly beaten, was 
obliged to deſiſt from his Pretenſions, Caſimir died in the 
Year 1492. Him ſucceeded his Son, Fobn Albert, who re- 
ceived a ſignal overthrow in Vallachia from the Turks and 
rebellious Vallachians, The Turks alſo fell into Poland, 


but 


— 
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but by a ſudden great Froſt, a great many Thouſands of 
them were ſtarved to Death. Under the Reign of this 
King, the Dukedom of Plorxko in the Country of Maſovia 
mM Kit united to Poland. He died in the Year 1501, whom 
* ſucceeded his Brother Alexander, but he did not Reign Alexander: 
ing longer than till the Year 1506. Whom ſucceeded Sigi Sigiſmund. 
nund one of the moſt Famous Princes of his time. This © 
King was engaged in three ſeveral Wars againſt the 
He Mycovites, wherein the Poles always were Victorious 
en che Field, bur the Muſcovites who had got Smolensko 
by Treachery , kept the Poſſeſſion of that place. The 
2 ar which he waged with the Knights of the Croſs in 
„ Pruſſia, was at laſt compoſed under theſe Conditions; 
that Albert, Marquiſs of Brandenburgh , who was then 
Maſter of that Order, ſhould receive the Eaſtern parts of 
Pruſſia, as an Heredirary Fief from the King, and ſhould 
"i icknowled ge himſelf hereafter a Vaſſal of the Crown of 
Poland. Under his Reign alſo, the whole Country of 
Maſovia was reunited to the Crown of Poland. He al- 
ſo fought very ſucceſsfully againſt the Vallachians, and 
Lied in the Year 1 548. leaving for his Succeſſor his Son, 
Sigiſmund Auguſtus. Under his Reign Livonia ſubmit- Sigiſmundus: 
ted it ſelf to Poland, as being not able to defend ir ſelf Auguſtus. 
againſt the Muſcovites, who already had taken Dorpt, 
Felin, and ſeveral other places. In this publick Con- 
ſternation Eſtlad and Reval did ſurrender themſelves to 
Erick, King of Sweedland. But the Arch-Biſhop of Riga, 
and the Maſter of the Teutonick Order, did ſeek for 
Protection of the King of Poland, which he would nor 
i grant them upon any other Terms, than that they ſhould 

ſubmit themſelves to the Crown of Poland. Whereupon 
4 ibe Maſter of the Order having abdicated himſelf, ſur- 
be render d the Caſtle of Riga, and ſome other places ro the 
Poles, And he in recompence of his Loſs, was made 
Duke of Curland and Senigal. This occaſioned a War 
betwixt the Poles and Muſcovites, wherein theſe took 
from the former Plot This King died without Chil- 
of dren, and by his Death the Male Race of the Fagello- 
d % Family was quite extinguiſhed, 1552. 


5. 9. After his Death there were great Contentions in 
Poland concerning the Election of a new King, and at 
4 lat by the majority of Votes, Henry, Duke of Anjou, Henry of Va- 
Brother of Charles IX. King of France, was declared bn, D 
2 - a Ki 2 g AnJ01, 
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King of Poland, who arriving thei e, was crowned in the 
ſame Year, But he had ſcarce been four Months in p,. 
land, when having notice that his Brother, the King of 
France, was dead, he in the Night- time, and in a thick Fo 

for fear the Poles ſhould detain him, relinquiſhed Poland 
and taking his way through Auſtria and Italy into France 


Sceph.Batori. took Poſſeſſion of that Kingdom. The Poles being ex. 


treamly vexed at this Affront, were for electing a new 
King. A great many were for Maximilian of Auſtria, by: 
Stephen Batori, Prince of Tranſilvania, having been decla- 
red King by the plurality of Votes, quickly came into 
Poland, and excluded Maximilian by marrying Anna, the 
Siſter of Sigiſmundus Auguſtus, This King reduced the 


City of Dantaick, which had ſided with Maximilian, to 


The Coſacks. 


obedience. Afterwards he fell upon the Muſcovites, taking 
from them Plotz ii and the neighbouring Countries. At 


laſt he made Peace with the Muſcovites, under this Con- 


dition, that they ſhould reſign to him the whole County 
of Livonia, in lieu of which he would reſtore to them 
ſuch places as he had raking from them in Maſcovy. This 
King adorned the Kingdom with wholeſome Conſtituti- 
ons, and eſtabliſhed the Militia of Horſe, which Soldiers 


being paid our of the fourth part of the Royal Revenues, 


are commonly called the Quartians; theſe he diſpoſed 
upon the Frontiers to defend the ſame againſt the Incur- 
ſions of the Tartars. By this means that Tract of Land 
which from Bar, Bracklavia, and Niovia, extends it (elf 
betwixt the two Rivers of the Dnieſter and the Boryſthe- 
nes, as far as the Black-Sea, was filled with populous 
Cities and Towns, which is now called the Ukraine, it 
having been formerly a. deſolate Country. He allo put 
into a good Order and Diſcipline the Coſacks,who ſerv'd 
for Foot Soldiers, giving to them Techtimoravia, ſituated 
on the River Boryſthenes, which they made afterwards 
their Magazine, and the place of Reſidence of their Go- 
vernors. Before this time, the Cœſachs were only a wild 
and barbarous ſort of Rabble, who were gathered out 
of the Poliſh Ruſſia, and having ſettled themſelves in the 
Iſland of the River Boryſthenes beneath K7ovia,lived upon 
Robbing and Plunder. Theſe Cofacks, after they were 
brought into good Diſcipline by this King Stepben, have 


been for a conſiderable time ſerviceable to the Crown 


burt alſo by their cruſing in the Black-Sea, have done 


of Poland, not only againſt the Incurſions of the Tartars, 


great 
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geat Miſchief to the Turks. For they have Courage 


enough to ranſack the Cities of Trebiſond and Sinope, 


nay,even the uburbs of Conſtantinople with other places. 
This brave King, whilſt he was making Preparations 
zgainſt the Turks, died in the Year 1586. 


$10. After his Death, Sigiſinund, Son to bn, King 


of Sweedland, was made King of Poland, who had this 


Sigiſm. III. 


Advantage, that his Mother Catharine had been Siſter of 


$giſmundus Auguſtus, and ſo conſequently was deſcended 
from the Fagellonic Race. Some of the Poles proclaimed 
Maximilian their King, but he coming with ſome Forces 


to take Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, was beaten and taken 


Priſoner, and before he obtained his Liberty, was obliged 
to renounce his Title to that Crown. After the Death of 
John, King of Sweden, Sigiſmund went in the Year next 


following into Sweedland, where he was Crowned King 


of Sweden. But having afterwards loſt that Crown, it 
occalioned a War betwixr Poland and Sweden. In the 


1592. 


beginning of this War, Charles IX. King of Sweden, took 


a great many places from the Poles in Livonia, which 
were however moſt of them afrerwards reraken by the 
Poliſh, General and Chancellor Xamozkz : Beſides this, 
the King of Sweden was vanquithed in a great Bartel 


1605. 


fought near Kzrkbolm and Riga, where he narrowly 
eſcaped himſelf, Bur ſome Inteſtine Diviſions being 


ariſen betwixt the King and the Nobility of Poland, King 
Charles got an opportunity to recover himſelf. 
In the mean time there was a War kindled betwixt 


The occaſion of 


the Muſcovites and Poles by the following occaſion: There e Var be- 


was a certain Perſon in Poland, who pretended that he 
was Demetrius, the Son of Fobn Baſilowitz, Grand Duke 
of Maſcovy, and that he was to have been murthered 
by the Order of Bors Gudenow , who hoped thereby to 
obtain the Succeſſion in the Empire after the Death of 
Theodore, the eldeſt Son of the ſaid ohn Baſilowitx, bur 
that another had been killed in his ftead. This Man 
having found great Encouragement from ga 6 Mniſzeck 
the Vayvod of Sendomir, promiſed to Marry his Daugh- 


tween Poland 


and Muſ.ovy. 


ter, Wherefore this Vayvod, with the Aſſiſtance of ſome 
other Polzſh Lords, having gathered an Army that march- 
ed with Demetrius into Muſcovy ; and the Grand Duke, 
Bir Gudenow , happening to die ſuddenly ſoon after, 
Demetrius was well received by the Ruſſians; and having 
ranquiſhed ſuch as pretended ro oppoſe him, he came 

| | | up 


1605, 
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up to the City of Meſcow, where he was proclaimed 
Grand Duke: But he quickly made himſelf odious to the 
Muſcovites, 17 ſuſpecting him to be an Impoſtor, but 
did however hide their Reſentments till the arrival of the 
Poliſh Bride. In the mean while the Muſcovires (under 
the Conduct of thoſe of Xu5ki, who were by their Mo- 
ther's fide deſcended from the Family of the Grand 
1606. Dukes) had under-hand got together about 20000 Mex, 
Theſe at the time when the Nuptials were celebrating 
with great Pomp, raiſed a Tumult, attacked the Caſtle, 
and cut to pieces Demetrius, and a great many Poles, who 
were come along with the Bride, tho ſome of the chief- 
eſt defended themſelves bravely and eſcaped their Fury. 
Baſil Gre: Then Baſilius Jus li was proclaimed Great Duke in the 
Dk of Mut publick Market place, who cauſed there the Body of De. 
covy. " - g : 
metrius to be = yi ro publick view, bur he being ex- 
treamly defaced by his Wounds, his Face could not be 
diſcerned by the multitude. Immediately afrer, a Rumor 
was ſpread abroad, that Demetrius was eſcaped, and an. 
other appeared ſoon after, who pretended to be the ſame 
Demetrius, Whether it was the ſame or nor, is not yet 
determined; this is certain that the Poles did acknow- 
ledge him as ſuch, they being very deſirous to Revenge 
the former Affront and the Death of their Friends. This 


compoſed of Poles and Coſacks into Muſcovy, where he 
ſeveral times beat Jusꝭi, whom he obliged to fer at Li. 
berty the Captive Bride, and to beg the King of Poland 
to recal his Subjects. Bur the Bride having acknow- 
ledged this Demetrius for her Husband, he got a great 
Party both in Muſcovy and Poland that fided with him, 
and would quickly have ruin'd Jusbi, if he hed not been 
ſuccoured by the King of Sweden, who ſent Pontus de li 

Gardie with ſome Forces to his Aſſiſtance. | 
 Sigiſmund Sigiſmund allo took hold of this Opportunity, to try 
males lis ad- yghether he could ar leaſt recover Smolensko and Severu 
theſe Tre »A from the Muſcovires. Wherefore he beſieged Smolens/ 
i» Muſcovy. in the Year 1609. which however he could not make 
1609, himſelf Maſter of till the Year 1611. when he tooł i 
by Storm. In the mean time, the Poles which had bi. 
4 therto ſided with Demetrius, were recalled by Sigiſmund, 
who did think it not convenient that fo confiderablea 
part of his Forces ſhould be under the Command of anc 
ther, By the removal of rheſe Forces, Auk had leiſur 
A given 


1608. Old or New Demetrius did march with a great Army 


rr , . worm 


2 2 


Nr 
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yen him to recollect himſelf, and with the Auxiliaries 


- him our of Sweedland, he marched againſt the Poles 
who had beſieged Smolensko, bur was defeated by the 
Poles near Cluſin. By this overthrow the Affairs of the 
Muſcovites were again put into a very dangerous Condi- 
tion. Wherefore they took this Reſolution ro avoid the 
Danger which threatned them from the Poliſh ſide. They 
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1610. 


depoſed Sus li, who by his Misfortunes was become odi- 


ous to them, and offer d the Crown of Myſcovy to Ula- 
diſlaws, the Prince of Poland. By this means they hoped 
at one ſtroke to ruin Demetrius, and to be reconciled to 
the Poles, in hopes, that they might eaſily meet with an 
Opportunity hereafter, when they had once rid them- 
ſelves of the preſent Danger, to rid themſelves alſo of the 
prince of Poland. And this Project ſucceeded very well, 
for the Poliſy Troops immediately left the Parry of De- 
metrius; Suskz was ſurrendred to the Poles, who promiſed 
to the Muſcovites, who had ſworn before Allegiance to 
Uladiſlaus, that he ſhould appear in Perſon in Muſcovy in 
the Year 1610. But King Sigiſmund by the Perſuafions 
of ſome of his Friends refuſed this offer, thinking it more 
for his purpoſe ro Conquer My/covy by Force of Arms; 
which opportuniry, however, he miſſed of, ſince he did 
not immediately March towards the City of Muſcovy, 
which he might have taken ar the firſt Aſſault. But the 
Myſeovites having diſcover'd the Deſign of the Poles, did 
unanimouſly revolt from Vladi/laus, eſpecially ſince they 
had in the mean while been rid of Demetrius, who had 
been murthered by rhe Tartars that were his Guards. 


They therefore atrack'd the Poliſh Garriſon in the City of 


Muſcovy, which conſiſted of 7000 Men, bur theſe de- 
fended themſelves bravely ; and beſides this, ſer Fire to 
the whole Ciry, which before had 180000 Houſes, where 
abundance of People were burnt. Nevertheleſs the 
Muſcovites recover'd themſelves, and beſieged the Poli/þ 
Garriſon in the Caſtle of Muſcovy, If King Sigiſmund 
immediately after the taking of Smolensko, had ſent them 
Relief, as he eafily might have done, he queſtionleſs 
might have eftabliſh'd his Affairs in My/covy. Bur he 
marching back with his Army into Poland, and ſending 


to their Relief neither Men nor Money, the Garriſon who 


had before plundered the Treaſury of the Great Duke, 
to the number of 7000. leaving ſome ro Guard the 
Caſtle, fought their way —_— the Muſcovites , and 

; came 


The Policy of 
the Muſco- 
vites. 

* 


The Overſight 
of Sigiſmund. 


An Iutrodluction to tbe 
came to King Sigiſmumd to demand their Pay. And tho 
eien began to apply himſelf in good earneſt to re. 


Si 
eſtabliſh his Affairs in Myſcovy , yet all his Deſigns were 
by the Jealouſy which reigned betwixt the Generals, ſo 
long delay'd, till the Poles who had the Guard of the 
Caſtle of the City of Maſcovy, were forced by Famine 
to ſurrender it. Thus all was loſt in Muy/covy; and gi. 
giſmund , was the more troubled at it, becaufe he had 


made an account by the Conqueſt of Muſcovy , to open 


_ 


| 
his way into Swedeland. | 
The Poles de- . Beſides this, the Poles ſuſtained in the ſame Year a con. 
fe _ fiderable Loſs in Moldavia. Prince Vladiſlaus did under. a 
oy , —— take an Expedition into My/covy, but to no great purpoſe, Ml / 
17. wherefore he made a Truce with them for 14 Years, W < 
wherein it was agreed, that the Poles in the mean time f 

ſhould keep in their Poſſeſſion the Dukedom of Sever;,, WM v 

-Fernipo and Novogrod, which they had taken during theſe IM Þ 
Troubles in Maſcovy. In the mean time George Farenb:ch il 8 

did ſurrender ſeveral places in Livonia, to the King of ü 

Sweden, Guſtavus Adolphus, but it was ſuſpected that he I b. 
intended to betray the King; for ſoon after, the ſame I 
Farenbach was reconciled to King Sigiſmund, unto whom in 

he reſtored all the places, except Pernau. 

c War be. In the Year 1620, the Poles were engaged in a War iff cl 
wirt the apainſt the Turks, that were as tis ſuppoſed, ſtirred up iſh 3 
8 by Bethlem Gabor, Prince of Tranſylvania; for Sigiſmund &. 
having aſſiſted the Emperor againſt him, Bethlem Gabor bu 
was for making them a Diverſion by the help of the I th. 
Turks, The Turks therefore entred Moldavia with an 
Intention to baniſh-thar Duke, who ſided with the Poles, all 

The Poliſh General, Zolkieusks, coming to the Aſſiſtance ff ad 

of the Duke of Moldavia advanced too far into the Coun 

try, and as he was marching back, was totally routed,and 
himſelf ſlain upon the place. In the Year next following, 

the Turks marched with their whole Forces againſt Poland 

who were met by the Poles near Chocim, under the com- 

mand of Prince Vladi/laus. The Poliſh Army was about 

65000 ſtrong, but the Turks 392000 Men, Commandd 

by the Turkiſh Emperor, O/man in Perſon. The Turks did 

attempt three times to rake the Poliſy Camp by Storm, 

but were as often repulſed with great Loſs. But the Pol. 

in the mean while ſuffer d extreamly for want of Ammu- 

nition and Proviſions, and were mightily weakened by 
Sickneſs, and the Mortality among their Horſes. : — 

vertheleß 
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vertheleſs rhe Turkiſh Emperor made a very honourable 


Peace with them, after he had loſt 60000 Men, in theſe 
ſeveral Srorms made upon their Camp, and a greater 
Number in his March back to Conſtantinople. | 
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In the mean time, King Guſtavus Adolphus falling into 162. 
Livonia, took the City of Riga without any great Reſi- The Imoaſin 


ſtance. And the reſt of Livonia, except Dunneburgh was 
conquer d by the Swedes in the Year 1625. K. Guſtavus 
entred Pruſſia with an Army in the Year 1625. where he 
took the Cities of Marienburgh and Elbing, beſides ſome 
other Places: This War was thus carried on without 
any General Engagement till the Year 1629. when Hans 
Mangel, the Swediſh General defeated the Poles near 
Gorzno. Then the Emperor ſent ſome Forces to the Aſſi- 
ſtance of the Poles, who in a Battle fought near Stum, 
were very near having made King Guſtavus their Priſoner. 
But the PoliſÞþ Affairs being after this Barrel fallen into 
great Confuſion, a Truce was concluded by the Media- 
tion of France and England till the Year 1634. the Swedes 


being in the mean while to keep in their Poſſeſſion Elbing, 


Memel, Braunsberg, Pillau, and what elſe they had taken 
in Livonia, Sigiſmund died in the Year 1632. 


F Guftavus 
Adolphus. 


1625. 


5. 11. After his Death, his Son Lladiſtaus IV. was de- Uladiſ. Iv. 


clar d King, who in the Year next following, obtained 
a ſignal Victory over the Muſcovites that had beſieged 
Smolens lo; for he not only forced them to raiſe the Siege, 
but alſo brought the Maſcovite Army into ſuch ſtreights, 
that they were forced to ſurrender themſelves. And the 
Turks who would have made a Diverſion to him, were 
alſo bravely repulſed, Ar laſt, Vladiſiaus made a very 
advantageous Peace on his fide with the Maſcovites, by 
vertue of which theſe renounced all their Pretenſions up- 
on the two large Dukedoms of Smolensko and Ozernichow, 
This begot ſuch a Terror among the Turks , that they 
freely made him Reſtitution for the Damages ſuſtained in 
their laſt In- rode, having alſo cauſed the Baſhaw who 
commanded theſe Forces ro be ſtrangled. The Truce 
with Sweden was prolonged ar Stumdorf in Pruſſia for 26 
Years, where the places poſſeſſed before by the Swedes in 
Pruſſia were reſtored to the Poles, becauſe the Swediſh 
Affairs in Germany were then after the Battel of Norlin- 
gen in a very ill Condition, and beſides this, the Engliſh 
and Dutch were extreamly diſſatisfied with the Tolls 
that were paid in Pruſſia. 2 — | FEE 
Z 2 In 


1634. 


1625. 
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The ceuſe of 
the War wit 
the Coſacks. 


An Introduction to the 
In the Year 1637. the Foundation was laid of the War 


” with the Co/acks, which has brought unſpeakable Mil. 


chiefs upon the Poles. The buſineſs happened thus: As 
the number of the Coſacks was greatly encreaſed by the 
great number of Boors, which frequently ran in to them, 
ſo the great Men in Poland had purchaſed great Eftates 
in the Ukraine, who were of Opinion, that their Reve. 
nues would be conſiderably encreaſed, if the Liberty of 
the Coſacks were reduced into more narrow Bound,, 
Wherefore they having adviſed the King, that they ought 
to be more reſtrained for the future; rhe Poliſh General, 
Konicepolskz, did cauſe the Fortreſs of Hudack to be built, 
juſt at a Point where the River of Xwamer falls into the 
Dnieper or Boryjthenes. The Coſacks endeavoured to pre- 
vent the perfecting of this Work by force, but being 
routed by the Poles, were obliged ro ſurrender their Ge- 
neral Pauluck, and ſome of their Chief Men among them, 
who were all, notwithſtanding a Pardon was promiſed 
them before-hand , beheaded. Befides this, it was de- 
creed in the Diet, that all their former Privileges, and 
the Fortreſs of Terchtimoravia ſhould be taken from them, 
and that in their ſtead, a new. Body of Militia ſhould be 
ſerrled there. To put this Decree in Execution, the Poliſ 
Army marched into the Vkrazne, againſt which, the Co- 
facks fought with great Bravery, promiſing neverthelels, 
that they would be faithful ro the Crown of Poland, it 
their ancient Privileges were confirm d to them, which 
the Poles did promiſe them, bur did not perform; nay, 
did even treat ſome of them very ill. For among other 
opprefiive Methods, they took alſo from them ſome of 
their Greek Churches. Their General Chimielimshi was al. 
ſo groſly affronted, for which he could obtain no Satiſ- 
faction. For the King having granted him a Privilege 
to build ſome Mills, a certain Gentleman, whoſe Name 
was Farinskz, burnt the ſame, having alſo raviſhed his 
Wife, and afterwards killed both her and her Son. 


fobn Cafimir. S. 12. In the mean time Vladiſlaus died, to whom ſuc: 


1647. 


ceeded his Brother, John Caſimir. Then Chimielins to 
revenge himſelf, ſtirred up the Coſachs againſt the Poles, 
who with Burning, Plundering, and Raviſhing, did what 
Milchief they could to the Poliſh Nobility. And the 
Senators having deſired the King ro March out into the 
Field againſt them, they were anſwer d by him, * 
£ | they 
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they ought not to have burnt down their Mills. Where- 
ar the Poles being extreamly diſſatisfied brought together 
an Army of 50000 Men, which being defeated by the Co- 
ſacks, there were killed 10000 upon the Spot, and beſides 
this, they took the City of Riovia. To revenge this Af- 
front, the Poles ſummoned the ſeventh Man throughout the 
whole Kingdom, and marched againſt the Co/acks with- 
out the Conſent of the King, bur were again miſerably 
beaten by them But Chimrelinsk; celebrating rhe Nuprials 
of his Son, with the Daughter of the Prince of Vallachia, 


— — 
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The Poles de- 
feated by the 
Coſacks. 


the Poles ſurprized the Coſacks thereabouts, plundered the 


City, and took the Grecian Patriarch Priſoner. The Co- 
ſacks then ſent to the King, to know whether this had 
been done by his Authority; and the King having an- 
ſwered, No, but that it had been done by the Nobility to 
tale revenge of the Coſacks; theſe joined with the Tar- 
tars, and fell into Poland; againſt theſe the King went in 
Perſon into rhe Field ar the Head of rhe Nobility, and 
defeared them in a Barrel, Bur the King having after- 
wards made an Agreement with them, the Nobility was 
greatly diſcontented with the King's Proceedings, alledg- 
ing, That the King had granted roo much to the Coſacks. 


Whilſt rhe Jealouſies reigned in Poland, the Muſcovites The Muſco- 


fell into Poland, and having brought the Coſacks over to 


their Party, beſieged Smolensko, which they took in the- 


Year next following ; and having ravaged every where 
in Lithuania, they took Mina, and ſome other Cities, 
where they committed great Barbarities. 

In the Year 1655. another Storm threatned the Poles. 
For Charles Guſtavus, King of Sweedland, having with 
an Army of choſen Men entred that Kingdom, firit con- 
quered Great Poland and Maſovia, and afterwards the 
Leſſer Poland, with the capital City Cracovia, from whence 
he marched inro Pruſſia, where almoſt all the Cities ſur- 
rendred themſelves, except Dantzick, where were at firſt 
a great many Citizens that favoured the Swedes, but by 


vites vin 
with the Co- 
acks 


1653. 
The King of 


Sweden in- 


vades Poland. 


the perſuaſions of ſome Miniſters, were kept in Obedi- 


ence to Poland. The Reſiſtance which was made by this 
one City, was the main Reaſon why all the Advantages 
got by the Swedes, proved fruitleſs ar laſt, and rhar they 
could not maintain themſelves in Pruſſia, notwithſtand- 
ing that not only the whole Miliria of Poland, and that 
part of Lithuania which was not under the Subjection 
of the Muſcovites, had ſubmitted themſelves to the Swediſn 

18 * 9 Protection, 
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Protection, but alſo, that King John Caſimir himſelf fled 
into Sileſia. For the Poles having recollected themſelves 
after the firſt Conſternation was over, and being joined 
by the Tartars, fell upon fuch of the Swediſh Forces as 
were diſperſed up and down the Country. The Liehua- 
nians allo revolted, and killed all rhe Swedes that were in 
Winrer-Quarters with them. King Charles Guſtavis alſo 
had greatly weakened his Army, nor only by the great 
March towards Feroſlavia, bur alſo Czerneskz, the Poliſh 
General did often with his Light-Horſe fall upon the 
Rear of the Army, and did conſiderable Miſchief. In the 
mean while the Poles alſo had retaken Warſovia, where 
they had made the Swediſh Governor, Wittembergh, and 
fome orher grear Officers, Priſoners, contrary to the Ar- 
tictes made at the Surrender of rhe place. And though 
King Charles Guſtavus having been joined before by the 
Elector of Brandenburgh's Forces, did vanquiſh the Poles 
and Tartars in a memorable Batre], which laſted three 


The Battel F Days, and was fought near Varſovia, yet all the Princes 


Warla. of Europe began to look about them, and to conſult about 
a Diverſion to be made in Sweden. The Maſcovites fell 
into Livonia, where they beſieged Riga, but to no pur- 
poſe. The Holanders did give plainly to underſtand, that 
they were not willing that Pruſjia ſhould come under the 
Subjection of Swedeland. And the Danes alſo began to be 
in motion. On the other hand, Ragotzi Prince of Tran- 

= - Hloania entred Poland with an Army, to try whether 

IT yg rhaps he could obtain that Crown for himſelf. But the 

land. King of Sweden being obliged ro March our of Poland 

againſt the Danes, Ragotzi made a bad Marker of it; for 
before he could reach his own Country, he was totally 
routed, and obliged to make a ſhameful Accord with the 
Poles. Which misfortune however he might have avoid- 
ed, if he, according to the advice of the King of Sweden, 
who promiſed to keep the Poles fo long in play, till he 


was out of danger, would have taken his March direct- 


ly over Breſcie, Pinsk, and fo further towards his own 
rontiers, Bur Razotzzi would by all means take his way 

near Cracaw. Then the Poles re-rook Cracaw and Thorn, 

and chaſed the Swedes our of Curland, who had before ta- 

7660, ken the Duke of that name, Priſoner. The Poles alſo be- 
fieged Riga, but were beaten from thence by the Swediſh 
General Helmfeld. And tho' the Poles by the Peace made 

at Oliva recovered all Prufſia again, yer were they 
18 5 3 obliged 
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obliged to renounce all their Pretenſions upon Livonia, 
and to leave the Muſccviter in the Poſſeſſion of Smolensko, 
geveria, and Kzovia, Neither could they appeaſe the 
Co ach ſome of them having put themſelyes under the 
protection of the Muſcovites, ſome under the Turks 
whereby they ſhewed the way to the Turks into Poland. 
Neither could the King put an end to the inteſtine Divi- 
fons and Jealouſies, wherefore at laſt tired with theſe 
Troubles, Fohn Caſimir reſigned the Crown, and living 
a retired Life in France, in the Abby of St. Germain, he 
there died a few Years after. | 


6. 13. There being now left none of the Royal Fami- 

ly in Poland, ſeveral Foreigners pretended to the Crown, 

But at laſt, a Piaſtus, whoſe name was Michael Witſno- Michael 
nbi, was declared King, chiefly by the Votes of the Leſ- Wichowiki 
ſer Nobiliry. His ſhort Reign was full of inteſtine Com- 1670. 
motions, and the Turks in the mean while did not ceaſe 
to do confiderable miſchief in Poland; having in the Year 

1672, taken Caminieck in Podolia, which Fortreſs having 

been formerly thought impregnable, ſerves them now 
fora Door, through which they may enter Poland at 

leaſure. A Peace was then concluded with the Turks, 
by virtue of which, rhe ſaid Fortreſs remained in the 
poſſeſſion of the Turks, the Poles alſo having promiſed to 
pay to the Turks yearly Tribute. This King died in the 
year 1673. In whole ſtead in the Year next following, 
the Poliſh General, Fohn Sobieski, was made King of Po- John Sobi- 
land, he having in the year before attack d the Turks! in %.. 
their Camp with ſuch ſucceſs, that of 32000 Men ſcarce 
1500 eſcapd alive. He renewed the War with the 
Turks, but concluded a Peace with them in the Year 
1676. by vertue of which the Turks Kept the Fortreſs of 
Caminieck, bur remitted the yearly Tribute to the Poles. 


| He being a Man of great capacity, it is hoped that he 


may prove a good Kang of Poland. 


$ 14. It is ro be conſidered concerning the Poliſh Na- , Gans 
tion, that whoſoever is not a Nobleman in Poland, is ths Ni. 
eſteem d a Boor. For the Inhabitants of the Cities are very 
little regarded, and the Tradeſmen are moit Foreigners. 
But the Boors are eſteemed and uſed no better than 
Slaves, being alſo very raw and barbarous, both in their 
Life and Converſation, wherefore when we talk of the 
* e 
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As, Introduction to the 
Poles, thereby ought only to be underſtood the Nobility. 
They are therefore commonly downright and honeſt, ve 

ſeldom given ro the Art of Diſſembling; they are of 2 
very generous Spirit, and expect a great deal of Reſpeq: 
And if you give them as much Reſpect as they pretend 
to, they are no leſs Courteous, and will willingly pay 2 
Reſpect again to you; and their Words and Behaviour 
are full of Pomp and Ceremony. They are very libe. 
ral, or rather profuſe ; and nor given to be Parſimonious, 
tho' they ſhould want the next day. This Nation alſo 


is very Fierce and Extravagant, much inclined to an 


uncontrouled Liberty, or rather Licentiouſneſs and pe. 
tulancy. Wherefore Plots and Conſpiracies againſt their 
Kings are frequent among them, whoſe Actions they 
canvaſe with a great deal of freedom, being always jea. 
lous of the leaſt Point of their Liberty. They do not 
want Courage, but they are more fit to Act with a ſud- 
den Heat, than to endure long the Fatigues of War. And 
becauſe the Nobles only apply themſelves to the War, 
who never ſerve but on Horſe- back, and the reſt of the 


Inhabitants are of no great Spirit, their Infanrry gathered 


out of the Natives is not worth much, wherefore they 
are obliged in their ſtead to make ule of Foreigners liſt- 
ed into their Service, or of the Cœſachs, who are courz- 
geous and active. ; 


Ne Nature of 5. 15. This Country is of a vaſt extent, and very Fer- 
the Soil, &c. tile in general, fit both for Tillage and Paſture, or breed- 
It commodi· ing of Cattel. For Holland draws moſt of its Corn out 


F705, 


of Poland, and the Poliſh Oxen are ſent in great numbers 
into German). The Poliſh Wooll alſo is in good eſteem 
abroad. Poland abounds in good Horſes. Lithuani, 

roduces abundance of Honey, which is moſt conſumed 
by the Inhabitants, who make Mead of it; the reſt is 
exported, as likewiſe abundance of Wax, Hemp, Flax, 
Leather, Pot-Aſhes, Salt, Wood, and the like. But on 
the contrary, the Commodities which are imported here 
are Silk, Woollen-Stuffs and Cloaths, Tapeſtries, Sa- 
bles, Hungarian and Spaniſh Wines, abundance of Spice, 
which they ufe in great quantity in their Diet. If the 
Poles were addicted in the leaſt to good Husbandry, 
and would apply themſelves a little ro Manufacturies, 
the Commodities fir for Exportation here, would much 


ſurpaſs thoſe which need be imported. 


Poland 
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Poland is very Populous, and full of Towns and Vil- 
ages. Some have compured thar rhe King and the No- 
bility have in their Poſſeſſion 90000 Cities and Villages, 
he Biſhops and Canons 1005 50. the reſt of rhe Clergy, 
Monks and Nuns, 60950. which in all amounts to the 
zumber of 250950 Towns and Villages. Yer I will not 
be anſwerable for this Account. 


the Nobility. Which ſeems to be a little largely ſpoken, 
except you would reckon among them their Servants. 
This is certain, that in no Kingdom of Europe there is ſo 
gteat a number of Nobles. They may alſo find a way to 
raiſe a proportionable Infantry out of the Coſacks. And if 
they will ſtretch a little their Purſes, they are able enough 
to raiſe ſufficient for the maintaining of a great Army. 


bility, and both the Clergy and the Nobility are very 
backward in paying of any Taxes, or at leaſt grow 
quickly weary of them, except it be in caſe of the high- 
eſt neceſſity. And this is the reaſon why the King of 
Poland cannot carry on a War long with vigour. Beſides 
this, when the Nobles are ſummoned to appear in Arms, 
they come ſlowly into the Field, and are not eaſily kept 
under Diſcipline. The Poliſh Armies have alſo this in- 
conveniency in them, that where 10000 fighting Men 
are, at leaſt five times the number of Servants and idle 
Fellows follow the Camp, which proves a Deſtruction 
to their own Country, and occaſions ſcarcity of Proviſi- 
ons both for Men and Horſe. 
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6. 16. The chief Strength of this Kingdom conſiſts in ne Stregtb 
the Nobiliry. The Poles have formerly given out that J the King- 
they could raiſe 250000 Horſe, ſome ſay 300000, out of — 


But here is the miſchief, that the . * Levy any Der Weake | 
extraordinary Taxes, without the Conſent of the No- »4* 


, 8. 17. Concerning their Form of Government; it is Their Form of 
n WW to be obſerved that the Poles live under one Head, who Government. 


e bears the Title, and lives in the Splendor becoming a 
- W King; bur if you conſider his Power, which is circum- 
, W {cribed within very narrow Bounds, he is in effect no 
more than the Prime or Chief Regent in a Free Com- 
, & monwealth. This King is always choſen by a Free Ele- 
„dCion, where every Noble Man there preſent has his 
Vote; and tho the Poles have been always inclined to 
keep to the Royal Race, yet have they never been for 
6 Io declaring 
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The Revenues 
ef the King. 


An Introduction to the 
declaring a Succeſſor daring the Lite of the preſent King, 
but have always expected the vacancy of the Throne, 5 
being of Opinion, that this time is the moſt proper to 
aboliſh ſuch Abuſes as perhaps are crept in under the for- 
mer Reign, and to prevent all means which may prove 

judicial afterwards to their Liberties. But, that, 
Cong this Vacancy, all diſorders may be prevented, 
Juſtice is then exerciſed with more ſeverity than at other 
rimes : The Archbiſhop of Guze/en, who is the Primate 
of Poland, being in the mean while the Regent, or as it 
were Interrex of the Kingdom. The Poles have had for 
a conſiderable time this Maxim, that they would rather 
chooſe a King out of a Foreign Princely Family, than 
out of their own Nobility; as being of Opinion that 
thereby the equaliry among the Nobility may be better 
preſerved; for a Foreigner is no more engaged to one than 
ro another ; whereas a Native always prefers his Kin- 
dred and Relarions before the reft ; and this Rule they 

have obſerved ever fince the time of Fagelo, who being a 

Lithuanian, united Lithuania with Poland. But they had 
not the ſame good fortune with Sigiſmund, King of Swe- 

den, partly becauſe the firuation of theſe two Kingdoms 

is ſuch, rhat both cannor be well governed by one King; 
artly becauſe they were thereby engaged in a heavy 

War againſt Sweedland, which elſe might eaſily have been 

avoided ; bur they have been always very careful nor to 

take their Kings our of the Houſe of Auſtria, fearing leſt 
they ſhould be treated like the Hungarians and Bohemi- 
ans, In the two laſt Elections they have choſen two 

Kings our of their own Nobility, and whether thereby 

theſe Factions which have hitherto been predominant in 

that Kingdom, can be ſupprefſed, Time will ſhew. This 

Elective King has a great Revenue our of the Lands be- 

longing to the Crown, and has the ſole Power to diſpoſe 

of all vacant Offices, Digniries, and Benefices; bur he 
cannot make new Laws, begin a War, impoſe new 

Taxes, or undertake any other Matters of great moment, 


The Efares of Without the Conſent of the Eſtates. Ihe Eſtates in Po- 
rhe Kung dem. land are compoſed of the Biſhops and ſome Abbots , of 


the Palatines or Vayvods, which are Governors of the 
Provinces, of the Caſtellans or Governors of Caſtles, 
and of the Chief Officers of the Kingdom; theſe com- 

ſe the Senate, which conſiſted formerly of 150 Per- 


ns; beſides theſe, there are the Deputies of the Pe 
| ity 
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icy out of each Diftrict , who have almoſt rhe ſame 
Power which the Tribunes of the People had at Rome ; 
ſince one ſingle Perſon among them by entring his Pro- 
zeſt may annul a Decree at the Diet; and theſe Deputies 
uſe their Tongues very freely at the Diet, both againſt 
the King and his Miniſters ; from whence it often hap- 
pens that Matters are debated here with 7 row Confuſion, 
ince by the ca pricious Humour of one Deputy, the Be- 
nefit of rhe whole Diet is loſt at once; eſpecially ſince a 
cerrain rime of fix Weeks is prefixed by the Laws for 
he holding of the Diet, which they rarely ſuffer to be 
Prorogued, and that nor but for a very few days; but 


they call this right of contradicting, the Soul of the of the Admis 
Poliſh Liberty. The King is alſo obliged to beſtow all H ff 
the vacant Benefices upon the Nobiliry, and cannot re- — 


ſerve any for his own uſe, or beſtoẽ them upon his Chil- 
dren without Conſent of the Eſtates, neither can he buy 


or take Poſſeſſion of any Noblemens Lands. The King 


alſo is not Maſter of the Judicial Courts; but there is a 
certain High Court of Juſtice , the Judges whereof are 


Nobles: firſt Inſtituted by King Stephen Batori. Theſe 


judges are changed every Twelve Months, and keep 
their Seſſion Six Months in the Year at Perricovia, and 


Six Months again at Lublin, and from theſe no Appeal 


lies to the King; except that ſome Caſes of the greateſt 
Conſequence are determined at the Diet; but Caſes 
belonging to the King's Exchequer, or to his Revenues, 


are determined by the King. The Poles are extreamly 


fond of this Form of Government, as being very ſuitable 


to their natural fierce Inclinations; yet the ſame is very 


improper for any ſudden and great undertaking, and 
contributes not a little to the weakneſs of this vaſt 
Kingdom, eſpecially when the Nobility is refractary, 
and jealous of the King. 5 


9. 18. The Neighbours of Poland are on one fide the vg,] . 
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Germans, where there is an open Country upon the Poland. 


Frontiers; and particularly Poland borders upon Sileſin, 


and in one Corner upon Hungary. Tis true, that the 
German Empire is much ſuperior in Strength to Poland, 
but the Intereſt of both theſe Kingdoms is ſuch, as not 
to have any great occaſion to differ with one another, 
except Poland ſhould perhaps join with ſuch Eſtates in 
Germany, as would upon an occaſion oppoſe the ſerting up 
2 


Germany. 
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The Houſe of 
Auſtr ia in 
Particular. 


The Intereſt of 
Poland and 
Germany, 
with reference 
to the Turks. 


As Introduction to the 


of an Abſolute Sovereignty in the Empire; and in ſy, 


a caſe, the Poles would nor want Aſſiſtance either from 
the German, or foreign Princes, that muſt concur in the 
ſame Intereſt. The Houſe of Auſtria alone is not power. 
ful enough ro conquer Poland, or to maintain a Count: 
which is of ſo vaſt an Extent, and very Populous, and 
lying all upon a level is not ſecured by any fortifed 
places. If no body elſe ſhould fide with Poland, the 
Turks themſelves would not eaſily ſuffer that the Houſes 
Auſtria ſhould acquire ſych an advantage, and the Ty, 
are the fitreſt Inſtruments to prevent it. But the Hoyj: 
of Auſtria has often endeavoured, tho the wiſeſt amon 
the Poles haye always e it, to unite the Kingdom 
of Poland to their Family by an Election; but the Po. 
are conſcious of the danger which might accrue from this 
Union to their Liberty; and beſides this they are ng 
reat admirers of the Germans, whoſe Modeſty and good 
1 they commonly deſpiſe. But it is of great 
conſequence to Poland, that the Turks may not become 
quite Maſters of the Upper Hungary, and much more 
that they do not ger footing in Moravia; ſince thereby 
they would open their way into the very Heart of Poland 
And on the other hand, it is the common Intereſt both of 
the Houle of Auſtria, and of all Germany, that the Turi 
may not become Maſters of Poland, fince thereby they 
would open their way into Germany. For the old laying 


of Philip Melanchton, Si Turca in Germaniam veniet, ve- 


niet per Poloniam , if the Turks come into Germany they 
will certainly come by the way of Poland, did not aril 
from a Propherick Spirir, bur has irs good Reaſon in 
Geography. And it feems to be the Common Intereſt of 
Poland, and the Houle of Auſtria, ro keep up a mutual 
good underſtanding , fince they both cover one anothers 
Frontiers, and Poland draws a great advantage from its 
Oxen and Salt which are ſent into Germany. And if 
Poland ſhould engage it ſelf in good earneſt againſt the 
Houſe of Auſtria, it ought to be jealous of rhe Muſc- 
vites, who way attack it behind, except Muſrovy were 
otherwiſe employed before. Poland allo may be trot: 
bleſome to the Houſe of Auſtria, when that Houſe | 
engaged in Wars againſt France, Sweden, or the Tur. 
Wherefore for a conſiderable time the Houſe of Auſtri, 
has endeavoured by Marriages to Ally Poland with thei 
Family, and to gain a conſiderable Party in the _ 
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And France has followed the ſame methods to draw Po- 
land from the Intereſt of the Houſe of Auſtria ; and the 
Poles having been careſſed by both Parties, have got no 


ſmall ad vantage by this *Rivalſhip. Brandenburg alſo Branden- 


Borders on one fide upon Poland, and tho' he alone can- 
not hurt it much, yer Experience has taught us that in 


Conjunction with others, he has been able to create 


great Troubles to the Poles, Tho on the other hand, it 
is to be fear d, that perhaps upon a good occaſion offer d 
to the Poles, they may attempt to unite all Pruſſia to their 
Kingdom, as the Elector of Brandenburg knew how to 


time it, when he obrain*d the Soveraignty over it. As Denmark and 
long as the Differences betwixt Poland and Sweden were Sweden. 


on foot, Denmark by making a Diverſion could be very 
ſerviceable to Poland; but ſince the Cauſes of theſe Dif- 
ferences are taken away, Poland need not make any par- 
ticular Reflection upon Denmark. Sweedland and Poland 
have all the reaſon in the World ro cultivate a mutual 
good Underſtanding, fince they may be very ſerviceable 
to one another againſt the Muſcovites. Poland borders 


upon Mu/covy by a great Tract of Land, where the Muſcouy, 


Frontiers are common to both: Theſe two Kingdoms 
ſeem to be very near equal in Strength; and rtho' the 
Poles are better Soldiers than the Muſcovites, yet has the 
Great Duke of Miſcovy this advantage over them, that 
he is Abſolute in his Dominions. And it is of great 
Conſequence to either of them, which of theſe two is in 
the Poſſeſſion of Smolens lo, to recover which, the Poles 
oughr to employ all their Strength. For the reſt, theſe 
two States being both obliged ro have a watchful Eye 


over the Turks, can aſſiſt one another againſt them in caſe 


of neceſſity. 


The Tartars are the moſt pernicious Neighbours of Po- The Tartars. 


land, for they are a Nation living by Depredarions, who 
ſurprize their Neighbours, and when they have loaded 
themſelves with Spoils, return Home again, where you 
cannot be revenged of them, they being ſo nimble, and 
having nothing worth taking from them. Wherefore 
whatever miſchief they do, muſt be taken as if you were 
bit by a Dog, except you can catch them in the fact, and 
make them pay for it with their Heads. Againſt theſe 


the Country of Moldavia uſed to be a Bulwark to Poland, Meidavia; 


For through that Country the Tartars have a direct Paſ- 
ſage into the Provinces of Poland, which may be ſhur 


uy 
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> againſt them by the help of thar Prince. Wherefy, 
A Poles do much lamenr the loſs of this Dukedon, 
which having been formerly a Fief of that Crown, tho 


that Duke pays allo ſome Tribute to the Turks , waz 
brought in the Year 1612. entirely under the Tui, 


The caſat. Subjection. The Co/acks allo uſed to be very ſerviceall 


againſt the Tartars, as living near the Ithmus of the 
Tauricl Cherſoneſe, and therefore were conveniently ſ. 
tuated to cut off their Retreat in their return Home, But 
the Poles by their ill Entertainment have ſo exaſperated 
the Co/acks, that ſince they have done as much miſchief 
to them, as formerly they uſed to do good. And if the 
Poles ſhould not be able by fair means to bring. over the 
Coſacks again to their fide, and theſe ſhould either ſubmi 
themſelves to the Muſcovites or the Turks, or that theſe 
ſhould quite root them out, then Poland has got an in. 
curable Ulcer on that fide, which may prove fatal to all 
the Neigbouring Provinces of the Ukraine. | 
Laſtly, The Turk is a dangerous Neighbour to Poland, 
whole Strength is much ſuperior to that of Poland, eſpe. 
cially if the Poles are not aſſiſted by the Co/acks, or by 
ſome Foreign State. For, tho' the Poliſh Cavalry may 


not be inferior to the Turks, - yet cannot I ſee which way 


they can bring into the Field ſuch Forces as may be 
equal ro the Fani/aries. Tho the Negligence and Do- 


meſtick Diviſions of the Poles have lately been the chief 


Inducements, which have drawn the Turks ſo deep into 
Poland. There is not any thing which would more 
conveniently ſecure the Poles againſt rhe Turks, than if 
the Princes of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Tranſilvania, 
did belong to Poland, they being able to hinder the Pal- 
ſage of the Turks into Poland. But, becauſe the Pole: 
have long ago loſt this advantage, or rather neglected 
it, it is there buſineſs now, to rake care that the Twi 
do nor advance deeper into the Country. And to rake 
away all Pretenſions of a War from the Turks, it ſee 
very neceflary that the Poles, as much as in them lies 
do take care that the Coſacks do not in time of Peace 
commit Depredations from the Turi Subjects. For 
elſe the Turks are not to be blamed, if endeavouring to 
root out theſe rapacious Birds they deſtroy their Neſt, 
and make the Ukraine a vait Wilderneſs. When Poland 
is engaged in a War with the Turks, it may expect ſome 
* Sablidies from the Pope. The Houſe of Auſtria is _ 
3 | | j 
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by making a Diverſion to the Turks, to give a relief to 
poland; but this Houſe hitherto has not been forward te 
attack the Turks, if theſe have not been the firſt Aggreſ- 
ſors. The Muſcovites alſo might contribute ſomething 
this way, if there were any hopes of a true underſtand- 
ing betwixt theſe two Nations; but as the Caſe now 
ſtands, the Poles muſt chiefly rely upon their own 
Strength, and by the circumſtances of their own Affairs 
be able ro judge how far they ought to engage themſelves 
ccc FTI 
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CHAP. XI. 
cf MYSCOTT. 
*F HE firſt Origin of this Empire, and the At- The Anc 


e 


cChievements of their ancient Princes are very _ * 

uncertain and obſcure, ſince what is to be 
found of this nature among an ignorant People, is all 
very confuſed : So much is certain, that this great Empire 
was formerly divided into a great many petty Lord- 
ſhips, which afrerwards were united in one body. We 


will only relate in a few words, that the R//ians in the 


year 989. firſt embraced the Chriſtian Religion, at which 


time their Prince, Woldomir, married Anne, the Siſter 

of the Grecian Emperor, Baſilius Porphyrogenitus. In the 
year 1237. their Prince George was Slain by Battus the 
King of the Tartars; whereby the Ry/Jians being brought 
under the Subjection of rhe Tartars, their Princes were 
dependent on them. After a long time they ar laſt freed 
themſelves from this Slavery under their Prince Fohn, Join, 
Son of Baſilius the Blind, who began his Reign in the 
year 1450. Under his Reign Ruſia was firſt united into 

ne conſiderable Body, he having ſubdued moſt of thoſe 
Fey Princes, which had divided Ruſſia among them, 
eſpecially the Dukes of Tiver and of Great Novogrod, in 
which City, *cis faid, he got a booty of 300 Cart-load 
of Gold and Silyer. This Prince built Fuanoprod, a 
Caſtle near Narva. | 8 

S. 2. Him ſucceeded his Son Baſilius, who took Pleskow, Baſdius. 
which was formerly a free City. From the Poles he al- 
ſo took Smolensko, but was ſoundly beaten by the Aſtracan 

| Tartars, 


OI. 


dore Boriſſowitæ, was proclaim d Great Duke of Myuſcny, 
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Tartars, who at the ſame time ranſack d the City of 
Muſcovy. Him ſucceeded his Son, Fohn Baſilowit; , 2 
cruel Tyrant, who conquer d the two Kingdoms of the 
Tartars of Caſan and Aſtracan, and united them to MI 
covy. He uſed. the Livonian very barbarouſly, having 
killed one Furftenburgh , the Maſter of the Order of 
Knighthood there, which was the occaſion thar the City 
of Revel, and whole Terhland, ſurrender d themſelves ty 
Sweedland, and all the reſt of Livonia to Poland. He waz 
at firſt Victorious againſt rhe Poles , bur afterwards Ste- 
phen Batori took from him Plot lo, and ſeveral other 
places. He died in the Year 1584. and unto. him ſuc- 


Theodere Jus Ceeded his Son Theodore Fuanowitz,, a very ſimple Prince, 


f 


land. | 0 


$. 3. This Theodore dying without Iſſue, his Brother 
in-law, Bors Guidenow, did by his Intrigues obtain the 
Empire, but with very indifferent Succeſs, eſpecially af- J 
ter the ſuppoſed Demetrius began to contend with hin 
for it; during which Troubles he died. His Son, The- 


8 


| 

{ 

| 

4 

[ 

againſt whom the Sweeds waged War about Ingermar- 
TER: : 

n 

t 


bur the Myſcovites having afterwards for the moſt part P 
fided with the ſuppoſed Demetrius, he was taken Priſo- 


ner, and murthered, after he had bur Six Months en. 


joyed the Title of Grand Duke. What became of the 
ſuppoſed Demetrius, and how Baſilius Jus ki took upon 18 
him the Imperial Dignity, we have related before. Io *! 
this Juski, Charles IX. King of Sweedland, offer his of 


Aſſiſtance againſt the ſecond ſuppoſed Demetrius, which P. 


he ar firſt refuſed to accept of. But afterwards, when to 
the other began to be too ſtrong for him, he earneſtly d. 4 
fired the ſame, promiſing to Surrender to Charles, as uf mi 
acknowledgment, Kekhbo/m, The King ſent to his Aff. Ct 


ſtance Pontus de la Gardie with ſome thouſand Men, ha 


who were very ſerviceable to the Muſcovites ; neverthe-M th: 
leſs they made a great many Evaſions , refuſing to del 
ver up theſe places which they had promiſed before; 
wherefore the Sweeds took them by force, and thereb) 
united Carelia, and the reſt of Ingermanland with tit 
Kingdom of Sweden. How this Baſilius Jus li was del. 


vered up to the Poles, how the ſuppos d Demetrius wa Co 
lain, and Uladiſtaus, Prince of Poland, made Duke d Fat 
wo 


Muſcoey, has been related before. 
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8 4. And at laſt Michael Fadorowitz Son of Patriarch alickael Fa- 
Theodore Mikztowitz, born of the daughter of Fehn Baſilo- dorowitz. 


witz, maintained himſelf in the Empire, who having con- 
cluded a Peace with Sweden in Poland, reſtored tranqui- 
lity to the Muſcovites, Him ſucceeded his Son Alexius Mi- 


1613. 


1645 


chactowitz, who in the Year 16 53, falling upon the Poles, Alexis Mi- 
took from them Smolenʒło and Niovia, and committed great chaelowit. 


depredations in Lithuania. And having entred Livonia, 
took Dorpt, Kobenuſen and ſeveral other places of leſs Note, 
but was obliged to raiſe the Siege of Nga with great Loſs. 
And by vertue of a Peace made with Swedeland, was ob- 
liged to relinquiſh them all again. In the year 1669. one 
Stephen Rat zin raiſed a Rebellion againſt him, and having 
brought under him Caſan and Aſtracan, committed great 
depredations all over the Country, but being taken Priſo- 
ner, received his dew reward, and the reſt were reduced 
to their former obedience. And becauſe ſome of the Co- 
ſacks had ſubmitted themſelves to his Protection, he was 


1656. 


thereby engaged ina War with the Turks, wherein he 


got bur little Advantage. He died in the year 1675. Him 


ſucceeded his Son Theodore Alexowitz a young and fickly Theodore A- 
Prince, of whom we can ſay nothingas yer. lexowitx. 


$. 5. Of the Qualifications of the Muſcovites, nothin 


g The Genius 


very praiſe-worthy can be ſaid. For among them there of this Na. 
is no ſuch Education as among moſt other European Na- tion. 


tions, Reading and Writing being the higheſt Degree 
of Learning among them, and the Learning of their 
Prieſts themſelves does not go farther than to be able 
to read a Chapter out of the Bible, or to read a piece of 
a Sermon, They are alſo jealous, cruel and bloody- 


| minded ; inſupportably proud in proſperity, and deje- 


Qed and cowardly in adverſity. Nevertheleſs, they 
have ſuch an Opinion of their own Abilities and Merits, 
that you can ſcare ever pay them ſufficient reſpect. 
They are very fit and cunning in the Trade of Ulury, 
but are of a ſervile Temper, and muft be kept under 
by ſeverity. Ar all ſorts of Games and Sports their end 
is with blows and fighting; ſo Sticks and Whips are the 
uſual Inſtruments among them. They are of a ſtrong 
Conftitution, able to undergo all forts of Fatigues, even 
Famine and Thirſt. In Field-Fights and Sieges they are 
worth nothing, becauſe they are ſoon brought into Con- 
e Aa fuſion 
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fuſion, and are themſelves of Opinion, that other Nat;- 
ons are their Maſters in this Point. Bur they defend 3 
Fortreſs to the utmoſt, not only becauſe they are ve 
fit to undergo Hardſhips and all forts of Miſery, but alſo 
becauſe they know it 1s preſent Death to them if they re- 
turn home after they have ſurrendred a Fortreſs by ac. 
cord. Nevertheleſs, they endeavour to bring their Soldi. 
ers.under berter Diſcipline, for which purpoſe, they make 
uſe of a great many Scotch and German Officers, who 
are to inſtruct them in all manner of Exerciſes as pra. 
ctiſed among other European Nations. But they do not 
allow that the Muſcovites ſhould ſerve abroad and learn 
themſelves the perfection of Military Arts and Exerciſes, 
becauſe the Grand Duke ſtands in fear, that if they 
ſhould grow too knowing, they might be for making 
Innovations at home. a 


„ $ 6. The Territories of the preſent Grand Duke of p 
of be Coun. Mſcovy are of a very large extent, yet fo that a great G 
try and many parts are meer Wilderneſſes ſcarce inhabited at all, 
Commodi- The Muſcovites have at home great plenty of Com, ; 
m Cartle, all ſorts of Game, Fiſh, Salr, Furrs, and all other 0 
Neceſſaries. They have a great many Commodities fit 95 
for Exportation, eſpecially Furrs and their Precious Sa- . 
bles, which are eſteemed ar a high Rate among their * 
Neighbours, Salt-Fiſh, Cafiarr, Hides, Tallow, Wax, n 
Honey, Por-aſhes, Soap, Hemp, and the like. But the 7 
Commodities which are Imported to them are Silk, Stuffs, I, af 
Gold, Silver and Woollen Cloaths, Tapeſtry, Pearls and 
Precious Stones, Spices and Wines, but the latter not | 
in any great Quantities. Tobacco is now a prohibited Ne 
Commodity there. They kept it for a conſtant Cuſtom ©, 
in their way of Trade, not to buy with ready Mony, Wi 
but to exchange Commodities for Commodities; and it In . 
is againſt the Conſtitutions of Muſcovy, to export any Non 
Coin, Theirgreateſt Trade is at Arehangel, which way Nate 
the Engliſh firſt found our in the Year 1533. But ſince WW... 
that time the Hollanders and Hamburgers have followed wal: 
their Example, Before that time, this Trade was carried WT, 
on by the way of Narva and Reval, but tho' this was the Ii; 50 
morter way, yet did the Foreign Merchants nor care to W.;.. 
be fo much in ſubjection to the See de and Danes. There ble. 
is alſo a conſiderable Trade carried on with the Perſians II 


upon the River of Wolga by the way of Aſtracan. W 
of > | | | . 


Fi 
* — 
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8 7. The Form of Government here is an abſolute Form of 
Monarchy; the Grand Duke, whom they call in their Governe 
Native Language Czar, being not tied up to any Laws went. 


or Rules, unto whom his Subjects are obliged to pay. 
Obedience without reſerve, ſo that they are no more than 
Slaves, which alſo ſuits beſt with their natural Conſtitu- 
tion. And therefore this abſolute Power of the Prince is 
agrear addition ro his Strength, fince he cannot only g. 
raiſe ſome hundred Thouſands of Men at the firſt Com- th 
mand, bur alſo his vaſt Riches and prodigions Reve- 
nues. Theſe do accrue to him, not only of the Taxes 
and Income of ſo vaſt a Country, bur aiſo becauſe the 
Grand Duke himſelf has the Monopoly of Sables ; and if 
lam not much Miſtaken, alſo Farms out all publick Inns, 
Taverns and Ale-Houſes himſelf , which amounts to a 
prodigious Revenue in a Country where the Nation is 
nuch addicted to Drinking. He makes alſo his Preſents 
o Foreign Princes and Ambaſſadors in Sables; but re- 
ceives in lieu of them Gold and Silver. Beſides this, it 
is a common Cuſtom with him, to ſet a new Stamp upon 
Crown Pieces, and to oblige his Subjects to take them 
for double the Value: From whence it cannot be ſup- 
poſed bur that this Prince muſt lay up vaſt Treaſures. 
Muſcovy alſo enjoys this advantage before other States, 
that it is not to be attack'd on the back fide, becauſe its 
Territories are on the North-Eaſt fide ſurrounded by a 
vaſt unnavigable Sea, and vaſt Wilderneſſes. | 


F 8. The Neighbours of Muſecvy are on the Eaſt fide, 
the Perſians. Theſe two States cannot hurt one another 


Wilderneſſes being their common Borders; wherefore 
it is not worth their while to extend their Conqueſts up- 
on one another. But they may be ſerviceable to one an- 
other by making a Diverſion to the Turks, The Tar- 
tars are troubleſom Neighbours to the Muſcovites, who 
make no account of Faith or Alliances, but make a 
Trade of Robbing and Plundering, againft wkom there 
iz no Remedy, but to kill them as faſt as they can; and 
this is not ſo eaſily to be done becauſe they are very nim- 
ble. The Crim Tartars are the moſt miſchievous to Po- 
land; to hinder their Incurſions, the Maſcovites are obli ged 
© keep a conſiderable number of Horſe upon the Fron- 

N 1A a 2 - . tiers; 


3 73 
1 l of Muſcovys 
much, the Caſpian Sea, unacceſſible Countries and vaſt The Fern, 


Tar tara. 
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tiers, and they give them ſometimes a Diverſion, with 
the help of the Doniſque Coſac hs, and the Nagage and 
Calmuck Tartars. If the Muſcovites could maintain them- 
ſelves in Kzovz4, and a part of the Ukrazne, it would 
ſerve them at once to bridle theſe Robbers, and for x 
Bulwark againſt the Turks. For the Turks do not imme- 


diately border upon Muſcovy, but by the Country of the 


Crim- Tartars, who bein V aſſals of the Turks, they make 
uſe of them like their hunting Dogs. Wherefore it is of 


great conſequence'to dee, that the Turks do not be- 
come Maſters of the whole T raine, ſince thereby they 


would be enabled with the help of the Coſacks and Tar 


Poland. 


Sweden. 


zarsro do great miſchief to Muſcovy. - 

The Muſcovites ought to have a watchful Eye over the 
Poles, they being fo firuared, that they may do the greateſt 
miſchief ro Muſcovy, efpecially ſince the Poles are much 
better Souldiers than the Myſcovites in the Field. But 


the Muſcovites have at preſent a great Ad vantage againſt 


Poland, ſince they are poſſeſſed of Smolensko, Severia and 
Riovia, which cover their Frontiers on that fide. Muſcovy 
need not fear any thing much from that ſide, where it 
Borders on Sweden, not only hecauſe it is able enough to 
defend it ſelf there, if every thing is quiet at home. 
but alſo becauſe the Swedes are not ambitious to make 


any more Conqueſts on that fide, ſince to maintain ſuch 


large and far diſtant Countries, would be more hurt- 
ful than profitable to their State. And the Kings of 
Sweden have of late ſhewed no great Inclination to fight 
with the Muſcovites. But if the Swedes in conjuction 
with the Poles ſhould attack the Maſcovites, they would 
pur them very hard to it; whereas alſo the Muſcovites 


may prove very troubleſome to Swedeland if they ſhould 


join in conjunction with the Enemies of Swedeland. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the Muſcovites ought not to make any great 
account upon an Alliance with Denmark, becauſe the) 
are far diftant from one another, and therefore cannot 
revenge themſelves upon one another; if one of them 


ſhould pur a Trick upon the other, and as ſoon as he bas 


obrained his aim, leave the other in the lurch: Neither 
have the Myſcovites hitherto appeared at any general 
Treaties. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 2 


d ö | ; 
I 0f the Spiritual Monarchy of Rome: Or, of 
'* Jew the Pope. | 


pf THE Pope may be conſidered two different ways: politick Re- 
Firſt, As for the Articles which are taught by him flections up- 

y and differ from other Chriſtians, are agreeable or diſ- — Pope- 

7- WW zzrceable with the holy Scriptures, and conſequently uſe: 

ful or prejudicial to Salvation, which conſideration we | 

de leave to Divines, , Secondly, As far as the Pope is not on- 

ſt ly poſſeſs d of a conſiderable principality in 1zaly, bur alſo 

ch pretends to be Sovereign and Supreme Head of Chriſten- 

ut dom, at leaſt in Spiritual Matters, and in effect, exerciſes 

t the ſaid Power in thoſe States of Europe which profeſs 

1d Wl themſelves of the ſame Communion with him. 

7 This ſecond Conſideration belongs to the Politicians, for 

it this ſpiritual Sovereignty does introduce great Alterations, 

to and interferes with the Civil Supreme Power; nay, cir. 

de. cumſcribes and maims it. Wherefore ſince Religion has 

ke been fo interwoven with Civil Intereſt, it belongs to the 

ch perfection of an underſtanding Politician, to be well in- 

rt. tracted whence this Spiritual Monarchy had its Original, 

of and by what means it hath ſo mightily increaſed and is 

hit preſerv d. From whence alſo will appear, of what na- 

on Wture are the chiefeſt Controverſies now in vogue among 

1d Chriſtians in the Weſtern Parts of the World, how far 

tes ¶ they are owing either to the various Interpretations of the 

Holy Scripture, or to worldly Intereſt ; ſo that from thence 

Je- Na Wiſe Man may eaſily judge, whether at any time theſe 

cat ¶ Crontroverſies are likely to be compoſed or nor. 


not 8 2. Now to look back to the firſt beginning of things, he Blind- 
em Wwe find, that before the Nativity of our Saviour the In. aeſs of Hea - 
bas babitants of the whole Univerſe, except the Fews, lived cn F — 
her I in groſs Ignorance as to Spiritual Affairs. For what was zin. 
ral commonly taught concerning the Gods, was for the moſt 

part involvedin Fables and moſt extravagant abſurdities. 

Tis true, ſome of the learned among them, have preten- 

ded to give ſome rational Account concerning the Nature 
P. Hof the Gods and the State of the Soul; but all this in ſo 

8 Aa 3 imperfect 
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imperfect and dubious a manner, that they themſelves re. 
mained very uncertain in the whole matter. They agreed Wl | 
almoſt all of them in this Point, that Mankind ought to ap- ill © 
ply it ſelf ro the practice of Vertue, but they did not pro. ll * 
poſe any other Fruits, but the Honour and Benefit which Ml ! 
from thence did accrue to Civil Society. For what the Po. Ml Þ 
ets did give out concerning the rewards of Vertue and pu- 
. niſhments of Vice after Death, was by theſe who preten. U 
ded to be the wiſeſt among them, look'd upon as Fables t 
invented to terrify and keep in awe the common People, f 
The reſt of the People liv'd at random, and what the tt 
Heathens called Religion, did not contain any Dodrin i 
or certain Articles concerning the knowledge of Divine Ml t 
Matters. But the greateſt part of their Religious Wor. i 
ſhip conſiſted in Sacrifices and Ceremonies, which tended Ml 0 
more to Sports and Voluptuouſneſs, than to the Contem. Ml "« 
plation of Divine Things. Wherefore the Heathen Re. Ml © 
ligion did neither Edify in this Life, nor afford any Hopes ſu 
or Comfort at the time of Death. | Fn 


e. $ 3. Ar that time the Fews were the only Nation 0 
tution of the unto whom God had revealed the true Religion, which 
Jewiſh Reli- could lead Mankind in the way of Salvation. Neyer- 

Ston theleſs, there was a vaſt difference betwixt that and tte cle 

wm Chriſtian Religion, nor only becauſe the Jewiſh Re. Je 

ligion repreſented the Saviour of the World and tte 1 

Foundrain of Salvation in Types and Promiſes; wheres wi 

the Chriſtian Religion comprehends the realiry and ac 

compliſhment of the ſame ; bur allo becauſe the Jewih Re 

Religion was cloathed with a great many and thoſe verj e 

burthenſome Ceremonies : And ſome of them being ac: tha 

commodated to the natural Inclination of that Nation bot 

they proved an Obſtacle to the general reception of tba >'© 

Religion by all Nations: This Ceremonial part being All 

like a Wall, whereby the Fews were ſeparated from o- "* 

ther Nations. Tis true, all other Nations were nc! 

excluded from receiving Salvation through the Belief in 

the Saviour of the World who was to 'come. There 

were alſo ſome among the Jews, who were very care 

ful, and applied themſelves to the Converſion of {uct 

as they kept Correſpondence withal. But it was not 

decreed by God Almighty to ſend all over the Eart 

at that time his Delegates or Apoſtles, inſtructed wii 

peculiar Gifts to call all Nations to unite themſelve 
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with the Jewiſh Church: And what was done by ſome 
rivate Perſons in converting of Infidels, was of no great 
ad. conſequence in compariſon of the whole World. Beſides 
8 this, the Jewiſh Nation being at that time the ſelected 
people of God, adorned with great Prerogatives, and 
po. having the poſſeſſion of the only Temple of God, was 


grown ſo proud, that the ewe, deſpiſed all other Na- 


8 mong them one degree below the Natives, which was the 
reaſon why very few could reſolve for the Jewiſh Religi- 
ons ſake, to be deſpiſed among them as Foreigners. 


§ 4. But the Chriſtian Religion is not only much 
clearer, and alſo has other great Prerogatives above the 
Jewiſh, which Conſideration we will leave to the Di- 
vines: But it is alio freed from rhoſe Circumſtances 
which were particular to the Jewiſh Religion, and en- 
dowed with all Qualifications requiſite for an univerſal 
Religion: Wherefore every one is obliged to receive and 
embrace it, which deſerves particularly to be remarked, 
that hereby we may inveſtigate and penetrate to the very 
bottom, the Propriety and Genius of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion. Forhere is no particular place appoinred by God 
Almighty for performing in publick the Divine Service, 
nor can any place claim a Prerogative before another, ſo 
that no Nation henceforward has any occaſion to make 
in exception about the remoreneſs of the Temple; but in all 
er Places you muſt lift up holy Hands unto him, no Tem- 
r. ple in the World having any particular promiſe apper- 
ne aining to it that God wil] ſooner hear your Prayers in 
nal tbat than in another. No Nation has according to the 
i Chriſtian Religion, a precedency before another, where- 
iu by one may claim a Prerogative above the other. Here 
ze no Few, no Greek, no Bond nor Freeman, but they 
1 . 4a 4 are 


br. tions beſides themſelves. They being alſo obliged by 
the Inſtitution of their Ceremonies, not to converſe too 

ple familiarly upon ſeveral accounts with other Nations; 
mis occaſion d a mutual hatred berwixt the Fews and 
them, which was a main Obſtacle ro the propagation of 
the Jewiſh Religion, Neither could other Nations ea- 
fly digeſt this, that as often as they were to attend the 
ea bolemn and publick divine Service, they were firſt to tra- 
vel to Feruſalem, as if it were not in their power to build 
de. Temple equal to the other near home. Beſides this, 
ſuch as received the Jewiſh Religion, were eſteemed a- 


The Chriſtie 
an Religion 


is proper for 


all the World 
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are all one in Jeſus Chriſt. Here is no particular Family 
or Tribe. appointed by God for the Publick adminiſtra. 
tion of Divine Service as it was among the Jews; but 
none is excluded here, provided he be endowed with the 


© neceſſary Qualifications. There is no Article in the Chri- 


ſtian Religion, which forbids us ro cultivate with others 


* 


either familiarity, or to render to one another the Duties 


Not contra- 
ry to Cy: 


 Corern- 
N. ent. 


No other 
Religion or 
Philoſophy 
comparable 
to it. 


required from us by the Law of Nature. | 
Ir is purely and by ir felf conſidered, quite ſeparated 
from all worldly Ends and Intereſts ; yer is her Doctrin 
not in the leaſt repugnant to, or alters Civil Society or 
Laws, as far as they are conſonant to the Law of Nature 
but it rather (tho' that is not her main intention) con. 
firms the ſame. There is nothing to be found in the Chriſti. 
an Religion, which is deſtructive to the ends of Civil So. 
ciety, or which hinders us from living honeſtly, quietly 
and ſecurely under the protection of Civil Magiſtrares, or 
from executing in every reſpect the higheſt Civil Power 
according to the Law Nature, true Reaſon and the 
Neceſſities of the State, or from adminiſtring all Offices 
and performing ſuch Duties without offending the Rules 
of Chriſtianity, as are requſite for the maintaining a 
State eſtabliſhed according to the Law of Nature. The 
Chriſtian Religion rather promotes all theſe things, ex- 
preſly commanding us ſtrictly to obſerve every Command. 
ment of the Law of Nature, and eſpecially thoſe where 
no temporal puniſhment could be conveniently inflicted 
by the Civil Conſtitutions, and to perform our Duty 
with all Faithfulneſs and Zeal as far as the ſame is con- 
ſonant with Honeſty and the Law of Nature. 
Wherefore not any Philoſophy or Religion whatſoever 
is in this point to be compared with the Chriſtian Re. 
ligion, which may be evident enough ro all who wil 
make a true compariſon betwixt this and all the rel. 
And every Body therefore is obliged as he hops to art 
ſwer for his Soul before God, not only to receive the 
Chriſtian Religion, but alſo all Sovereigns and Magi 
ſtrates ought for the above-mentioned Reaſons, and ou 
of a Duty belonging to their Office, to introduce and 
maintain it. It is objected, that the effects of the Chri- 


ſtian Religion are not ſo viſible. nor that the Life and 


Converſation of a great many Chriitians is not different 
from that of the Heathens and Turks ; ir is to be ob 
ſerved, that this Fault is not to be imputed to the Chri- 
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Gian Doctrin, but to the Inclinations of ſuch as profeſs 


the name of Chriſtians, but will not in earneſt apply 
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themſelves to alter their evil Inclinations, and to live ac. 


cording to the wholſome Preceprs of this Religion. 


85 5. As what we have hitherto ſaid, can ſcarce be de- 
nied by the more underſtanding ſort, ſo there ariſes now 
a Queſtion, vi. Whether, according to the Doctrin of 
the Chriſtian Religion it is abſolutely requiſite, - that the 
outward Direction or Government of the ſame be com- 
mitted to another, beſides him who has the ſupreme Ci- 
vil Power in a State? Or, which is much the ſame, 
Whether according to the Chriſtian Doctrin, it be neceſ- 
fary that the ourward Government of it be lodged with the 
whole Body, or one of the Clergy in 8 indepen- 
dent of the Supreme Magiſtrate? r. whether there 
ought to be but one Sovereign Adminiſtrator of the 
Chriſtian Religion, on whom all other Chriſtian States 
ought ro depend in this Point? Or, which ſome take 
for the ſame thing, whether every Stare oughr to be go- 
verned according to its own Conſtitutions and Intereſt > 
Or whether all -other States are obliged to be Slaves to 
one, and to promote the Intereſt of that one, with the 
Detriment and Ruin of their own ? 

By the outward Direction or Government of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, we underſtand the Power of conſtituting 
certain Perſons for the exerciſing of the publick Divine 
Service, and the ſupreme juriſdiction over their Perſons ; 
the ſupreme Adminiſtration and Direction of ſuch Poſſeſſi- 
ons as are dedicated to Religious Services. The Power 
of making Laws for the outward maintenance of Religion, 
and the determining of ſuch Differences as may ariſe 
among the Clergy under what pretext ſoever it may be, 
and ſuch like. We make a great difference betwixt the 


_ entward Direction of Religious Affairs and betwixt the 


Miniſtry of the Church, which conſiſts in teaching, preach- 
ing and adminiſtring of the Sacraments, all which, doubt- 
leſs belong only unto the Clergy. This Queſtion alſo is 


Concerning 
the outward 
Government 
of Religion. 


What is 
meant by 
the 2utward 
Gover ment 
of Rel'giog. 


to be underſtood of a Church already planted and eſta- 


bliſned, not of a Church that is to be planted and eſta- 
bliſhed. For fince the Chriſtian Religion owed its Origi- 
nal to Divine Revelation, no humane Power could pre- 
read to have any Direction in the ſame, before this Doc- 
trin was throughly propoſed and taught by ſuch as had 

| ; an 
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5 to ther it ariſes from the Genius of the Chriſtian Religion in 
che nature 
of Religion 
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an Immediate Authority for ſo doing from God Almighty. 
For when our Saviour after his Reſurrection did ſend his 
Diſciples as Delegates and Apoſtles throughout the whole 
World, to publiſh and introduce the Chriſtian Religion, 
they received their Commiſſion for Preaching every where 
not from the ſupreme Civil Magiſtrates, but from God him- 
ſelf: wherefore Kings as well as the common People were 
obliged to acknowledge them as immediate Meſſengers of 
God, and obediently to ſubmir themſelves to their Doctrin; 
and it would be next to an abſurdity if any one ſhould 
pretend to a Direction in ſuch Matters, as he was not in- 
ſtructed in before. From whence ariſes this Conſequence, 
that what has been ſaid is to be underſtood of ſuch Sove- 
reigns or ſupreme Magiſtrates as themſelves profeſs the 
true Chriſtian Religion, but not of thoſe who are Infidels 
or erroneous in the chief Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. 
For to commit the Direction of Religion to the latter, 
would be to make the Wolf a Shepherd. 


8 6. This Queſtion may be conſidered in three ſeve- 
ral ways ; Firſt, Whether this Neceffity ariſes from the 


particular? Or, Thirdly, Whether the ſame is impoſed 
upon us by Divine Inſtitution or the particular Command 
of God? That it ſhould proceed from the natural Con- 
ſtitution of Religion in general, J am in no ways able to 
find out. For Reaſon does not tell me, that if I intend 
to ſerve God, I muſt of neceſſity make a diviſion in the 
State, and thereby introduce two different Powers inde- 
pendent of one another. The diſmembring of the ſupreme 
Power. or ſuch a doubleheaded Sovereignty in a State, 


Hedlouſies continual Fuel, which at laſt breaks out into 


Jealouſies, Divifions, and inteſtine Commotions. On the 
other hand, it is in no ways contrary to Reaſon to ſerve 
God, and at the ſame time leave the ſupreme Direction 
of the outward Matters belonging to Divine Service, to 


ſuch as have the ſupreme Power in the State; if we ſup- 


poſe that thoſe who have the ſupreme Power in their 
Hands, will not impoſe any thing upon their Subjects 
which is Falſe or Erroneous. It cannot be denied, that 
as every one is bound by the Law of Nature to ſerve 


God; ſo alſo is it at the ſame time in his Power to perform 
the outward Ceremonies in ſuch a manner as he believes 


they 
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they are moſt pleaſing to God. But after Civil Societies 
were inftirured, that ſame Power is thereby devolved to 
choſe who have the ſupreme Adminiſtration of Affairs in a 
Civil Society. And the moſt ancient Fathers who did nor 
live under any regulated Government, exerciſed this 


Power in their Families, which uſed to be transferred 


to the Eldeſt Son, as hereditas eximia (or an hereditary 
Prerogative) if the Brothers, after the Father's Death, 


did reſolve ro live together in one Community. Bur 


when afterwards Civil Societies were inſtituted, the ſame 
Power was transferred to the Heads of theſe Socieries, 
and that out of a weighty Conſideration : For if every 
one had been left to his free Choice in this Point, the 
various and different Ceremonies in the Divine Service 
muſt needs have introduced Confuſions, Diviſions and 
inteſtine Commorions. And tho by the Fews the publick 


Miniſtry was hereditary to one particular Family, yer 


the inſpection and ſupreme Direction was among them 
reſerved to thoſe who had the ſupreme Civil Power in 
their Hands, as the ſame is practiſed among moſt other 
Nations. | 
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$ 7. Neither can any Reaſon be given why the Chri- 4ccordins 


ſtian Religion is particularly ſo qualified, as to imply a 
neceflity, that the abovementioned Direction ſhould be 


to the Na- 
ture of the 
Chriſtian 


committed ro any other than the ſupreme Magiſtrates, Religion in 
tho it contains ſomething more than is taught us by the Particular. 


Light of Nature; ſince we ſuppoſe that by vertue of this 


directive Power, they ought not to impoſe any thing up- 
on us contrary to the Word of God, nor be a hinderance 
to the Prieſts in performing the Miniſtry according to 
the Ordinances of God in the Holy Scriptures. Neither 
can I find out any Reaſon, why the ſupreme Magiſtrates 
ſhonld want means duly to qualify themſelves for this 
Adminiſtration or Direction. At leaſt, they may ler this 
Direction be exerciſed under their Authority by ſuch as 
have acquired ſufficient abilities for the ſame : In like 


manner as Sovereigns exerciſe their Power by others in 


Civil Affairs, ſo the Power of making Laws was denied 
to appertain to Sovereigns, tho it is certain that a Doctor 


them than is required from a King. For both in theſe 
and other Matters, Sovereigns ought to act with the Ad- 
vice of ſuch as have applied themſel ves throughly to ſuch 
Se n 


or Profeſſor of the Law, ought to be better inſtructed in 
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Affairs. And as ir is againſt the Intereſt, of a Good and 
Wiſe King, if this Power be not well exerciſed, ſo it js 
both Ris Buty and Intereſt to ſee the adminiſtration of Re. 
ligious Matters well performed, For the more zealous 
and earneſt he js in- maintaining the Chriſtian Religion 


the more obedient and better qualified his Subjects are 
likely to be, and he may the better hope for the Rleſſing 
of God Almighty. - Neither can any thing bs alledged 
why God Almighty ſhould not as well afford his Aſſiſtance 
to a Chriſtian and Orthodox Sovereign as to any other 
to perform this Government praiſe- worthily. Laſtly, 
becauſe the Chriſtian Religion does not in any other | 
way derogate from Civil Ordinances and Laws, or from t 
the Power of Civil Magiſtrates as far as they are found- ] 
ed upon the Law of Nature; ſo it is not to be ſuppoſed il ! 
that it diſagrees from this in this one Point, except a po- 
firive Command of God can be alledged for the proof of 
this Aſſertion. Whether there be ſuch a Command in 
the Holy Scriptures, which expreſly forbids Sovereigns 
ro intermeddle with this Direction, and allows the ſame i 
to others in the higheſt degree of Sovereignty without 
any dependency at all, thoſe are obliged to prove, who 
c 
| 
t 
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endeavour to maintain this Aſſertion. In the mean while 
we will inquire into the firſt Occaſion, and by what de- 
grees this Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy was eſtabliſhed in the 


| Weſtern Churches. 'j 


Firſt propa- $ 8. The Apoſtles therefere having after the Aſcen- 
gation of ſion of our Saviour, according to the Inſtructions recei- 
232332 ved from his own Mouth, begun to ſpread the Doctrin 
a Ace of the Chriſtian Religion in far diſtant Countries, met 
with great approbation in a ſhort time, both among the 
Fews and other Nations; but more eſpecially among the 
Common People, which having hitherto lived in groſs 
Ignorance and in a Miſerable Eſtate, very joy fully recei- 
ved this Doctrin. which enlightned and comforted them 
in the miſeries of this Life. The Apoſtles allo themſelves, 
whowereof mean Extraction and of no grear Authority, 
uſed ro converſe moſt among this ſort of People, as ha- 
ving the moſt eaſie accels to them as their equals. But 
Men of Quality and Learning did ſcarce ar firſt think it c, 
worth their while to apply themſelves diligently to ſearch 1 
into the bottom of this Religion, and very few of them 
would profeſs it me” | it th 
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- If we may enquire into the Reaſons why it was * &.A | 

Pleaſure of the wiſe God to chooſe this way of plantin chodsof God 
the Chriftian Religion, ir ſeems very probable, that Ge ing the Chri- 
was not pleaſed ro introduce the Chriſtian Religion by ſtan Religis 


the Power and Authority of Civil Magiſtrates, norby the on. 


| Affiftance of Learned Men, becauſe ir might not be deem-. 

ed hereafter a State Trick, or a Philoſophical Specula- 
tion; but that whenever a due compariſon might be made 
betwixt the ſlender beginnings and prodigious encreaſe 


of this Religion, the World might from thence conclude, 
That the whole was ſomething above humane Power. 
And becauſe the Learned had proved unſucceſsful with 
all their ſubtilities in their Diſcoveries concerning Divine 
Matters; and that Socrates and ſome others who were ſen- 
ſible of the Vanity of the commonly received Superſtiti- 
ons, and had condemned them as ſuch, had nor been able 
to aboliſh rhoſe, and in lieu thereof, to introduce a bet- 
ter Religion; God Almighty was willing to convince the 
World of the Vanity of worldly. Wiſdom, and to ſhew, 
how eaſie it was for him to effect this great Work by the 
means, even of poor Fiſhermen. Beſides this, the Doc- 
trin of the Apoſtles ſeem'd to be full of abſurdity to the 


Philoſophers and Politicians, the ſame being founded up- 


on, and begun with Jeſus who was crucified.” For it ap- 
peared very ſtrange to them that the Apoſtles ſhould ac- 
knowledge him for the Son of God and their Saviour, 
who was of a hated and deſpiſed Nation, who having 


lived without any great Splendour, or performed any great 


Heroick Actions, had beſides this, not made himſelf Famous 
throughout the World by long Study or Preaching, but 


had in his younger years ſuffered a moſt infamous Death. 


And this is the reaſon why the Jeſuires, when they teach 


| the Chriſtian Religion among the refined Chineſes do not 


begin with the Doctrin of the Paſſion of Chriſt ; bur 
argue firſt with them ont of the Principles of Natural 
Religion, and ſo ar laſt come about to this Article of 
the Chriſtian Faith. But whether theſe Fathers by this 


method are likely ro be more ſucceſsful than the Apo- why the 
ſtles, I will not derermine here. It may alſo be alledged, meanelt firſt 
that God was pleaſed to deliver the common People a- converted. 


mong the Heathens, before great Men, out of their mi- 
ſery and darkneſs; becauſe the firſt were ſeduced by the 
latter, and upheld in their Superſtition; for theſe, tho 
they were ſenſible of the Vanity of the Pagan Religion, 

| oe 
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yer did not do their utmoſt endeavours to ſearch after a 
better. Wherefore God Almighty by firſt drawing away 
the common People from Paganiſm, did undermine the 
whole Structure, which was forced to fall of it ſelf. Since 
the ſimplicity and credulity of the common People were 

the Foundation Stones of the Pagan Religion. 


$ 9. The Chriſtian Doctrin therefore having been 
—_—_ moit of all, ar firſt, ſpread abroad among the common 
pm "0g it People, as I have ſaid before, it was grievouſly oppreſ- 
ſed and perſecuted afterwards by the Roman Emperors; 

for in the Territories of the Roman Empire it had its 

firſt beginning and chief increaſe. One of the main oc- 

caſions of theſe Perſecutions was their Ignorance of the 

true nature of this new Religion, or what was the main 

end of it; fince they ſaw the number of the Chriſtians 

daily encreaſe, who all deſpiſed the Pagan Religion, 

The Emperors thought it below their high Station to 


make a due enquiry into the Foundation of this Do- 


Ctrin, and there were very few among the firſt Chriſtians 

that were fitly qualified ro repreſent their Doctrin in due 

form to People of Quality. Theſe therefore uſed to be 

The Calum- led away by the falſe ſuggeſtions of the Enemies of the 
ne Prani- Chriſtians, who inſinuated to them, thar the Chriſtians 
tive Chriſti- in their nocturnal Aſſemblies, did practiſe all ſorts of 
ans. Debaucheries much after the manner as formerly uſed to 
be practiſed at the Feſtivals of Bacchus, ot elſe that they 

were then Plotting againſt the State. | 

There were alſo not a few among the Romans, who 

being averſe to any Innovation whatſoever, were of O- 
pinion, that ſince the Reman Empire had ſtood in a flou- 

ha | 4 riſhing Condition ſeveral Ages paſt under the ancient Re- 
the Romans ligion, the ſame ought nor to be abrogared ; eſpecially, 
againſt ir, they did think it in no ways becoming the common Peo- 


ple to pretend to an Innovation and to more Wiſdom 


than their Sovereigns. The Chriſtians alſo having among 


themſelves a certain form of Eccleſiaſtical Government, 


this rendred them ſuſpected to the Romans, who looked 


upon them as ſuch that were for ſetting up a Faction a- 
gainſt the State, and erecting a new Society init, and ſo 
to divide the Empire, and at laſt make themſelves Maſters 
ol it: Some alſo there were, who perceiving, that the 
more the numbers of the Chriſtian encreaſed, the leſs 


the 


frequented were the Temples of the Heathetis, and that 
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the Roman Empire began to decline and received great 
hocks; they perſuaded themſelves that theſe Misfortunes 
befel them, becauſe thoſe Gods through whoſe Aſſiſtance 
the Roman Empire arrived to the Pinacle of its Grandeur, 
were now deſpiſed among them, and therefore looked up- 
on the Chriſtians as an Atheiſtical Generation, endeavour- 
ing to over- turn the very Foundations of Religion. And 
becauſe the Chriſtians refuſed to adore the Idols, not- 
withſtanding the Emperor's Commands, and ſuffered the 
moſt prodigious Tortures and Death with conftancy and 
even joy ; they were treated like a perverſe and obſti- 
nate ſort of People by the Romans, who encreaſed their 
Cruelties to maintain their Authority againſt them. Bur 
no ſufficient Reaſons can be alledged for the juſtification 
of theſe Perſecutions againſt the Chriſtians, which ought 
to be conſidered no otherwiſe than unlawful Tyrannies, 
and pernicious Abuſes of the ſupreme Civil Power. For 
their Subjects had received this Religion according to the 
expreſs Command of God, which could nor ought nor to 
be oppoſed by the Civil Power; the Magiſtrates as well 
as the Subjects being obliged to receive ir, except they 
would groſly fin againſt God Almighty. Neither could 
their Ignorance ſerve them for an excuſe, ſince this being 
a new Doctrin, it was their Duty to take due informa- 
tion concerning the ſame, before they had ſent the Inno- 
cent Chriſtians to Execution, only, becauſe they refuſed 
to obey the Commands of their Sovereigns, which oughr 
not to oblige them ro obedience in this Point, For no 
body ought to give Sentence of Death againſt any one be- 
fore he is duly informed, concerning the nature of the 
Crime, he is accuſed of, | 


§ 10. And becauſe the Sovereigns did at firſt not con- The fiſt 
cern themſelves for the welfare of the Chriſtian Religion, © urch Go- 


the Chriſtians therefore did without their aſſiſtance con- 
ſtitute a Miniſtry and the outwardChurch-Government a- 
mong themſelves, which was maintained among them as 
well as it could. For this is common to all Societies which 
are inſtituted without the conſent of the Supreme Ma- 
giſtrate, that the Members thereof are forced to agree a- 
mong themſelves, which way to order their Affairs beſt, 
and to conſtitute certain Rules, and Governours for 
the management of the Societies: Elſe, according to the 


Out- 
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dutward Government of Religion belongs to the Sove: ll C 
reigns. But becauſe the Magiſtrates would not perform u 
their duty at that time, the Chriſtians were obliged io n 
Conſtitute Miniſters of their own accord, who received 
their maintenance from the Charity of good Chriſtians, 
And if any Errors did ariſe, or other matters happened l 
of ſuch conſequence, that the ſame could not be decided i x 
by one aſſembly, ſeveral of theſe Aſſemblies uſed to con- 
ſult among themſelves concerning the matter in queſtion, Ml 2 
or leave the determination to an Aſſembly of ſuch Mi. Nei 
nifters as were next at hand. Tho' it is certainly elſe MW i 
not to be allowed in a State, that private Perſons ſhould Ml i: 
Conſtitute a Society among themſelves, conſiſting eſpeci- Ml 
all of a conſiderable number; yer the Aſſemblies and i g. 
Synods of the ancient Chriſtians are not therefore to be 46 
deemed unlawful Meetings; fince their only aim was WW ti 
the exerciſe of their Religion, which being commanded IM th 
them by God, oughr not to have been oppoſed by any WW xi 
human Power. Neither is ir reaſonable, that becauſe ne 
the Magiſtrates were careleſs both of their Duty and I or 
their own Salvation, the reſt who alſo had knowledge of M 4 
the true Religion, ſhould loſe the benefit of their Salva- MW 
tion; againſt which no Civil Power ought to extend m 
its Juriſdiction. And, as it is allowable for every body 
ro defend himſelf with his own Strength and Weapons, 
if Magiſtrates either can or will not protect him: So, 
if a Sovereign will not do his Office, as to the preſerva- 
tion of my Soul, I have as much more right to take care 
of it without him, as the Soul is dearer ro me than the 
Body ; and as by the exerciſe of the True Religion my 
Fellow Subjects are leſs endangered, chan by a vio- 
lent Defence of my own Perſon ; for no body by be- 
coming a Subject in a Civil Society, does thereby re- 

nounce the Priviledge of taking care for his Soul and 
Body. Otherwiſe no doubt is to be made, that if it 
had been the Will of God to introduce the Chriſtian 
Religion by the Converſion of the Emperors and 
Kings, theſe would with their Commands have aſſiſted 
the Apoſtles in their Office, thrown down the Temples 
of the Idols, aboliſhed the Pagan Idolatry, and would 

according to the inſtruction of rhe Apoſtles, have Conſti- 
tuted the outward Church Government, and maintained 
it afterwards. For its is evident enough, that this has 


been the manner of proceeding, as to this Poin in other 
1 Coun- 
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Countries, where the Chriſtian Religion has been firſt in- 
roduced into the State, by the authority of their Sove- 


§ 11. Nevertheleſs becauſe the firſt Chriſtians were ob- 


iged, when the Magiſtrates failed in their Duty, rore- what per- 


ulate and Conſtitute a Church Government among them- 
ſelves, this has occaſioned the riſe of ſeveral Errors, which 
are of no ſmall conſequence. For, ſome have from thence 
endeavoured to make this inference, that the People, as 
they ſtand in oppoſition to Sovereignty, has an original 
and inherent Right to Elect Church Miniſters. Tis true a 
Miniſter ought not to be obtruded upon an Aſſembly a- 
gainſt their will, eſpecially if they have a lawful exception 
zgainſt him; becauſe he would edifie but little in his Sta- 
tion: Nevertheleſs, it is not from hence to be concluded, 
that, becauſe ſome Aſſemblies have been obliged to pro- 
ride themſelves with Miniſters when the Magiſtrates did 
neglect their Duty, therefore the ſame Right is ever ſince 
originally in the People. For without this ſuppoſition an 
Aſſembly has as little Right to call and conſtitute a Church 
Miniſter, as to diſpoſe of publick Offices and Employ- 
ments in the State. And if in ſome Places the com- 
mon People, or ſome others have ſuch a Right, it is 
enjoyed either by connivance, or a conceſſion from the 
Supreme Magiſtrate, whom we ſuppoſe to be a Chriſtian 
and Orthodox. Some alſo have been endeavouring to 
draw from thence this Concluſion, vi. That the out- 
ward Church Government is ſeparate and diſtinct from 
the Supreme Civil Power, and that it ought to be ad- 
miniſtred either by the whole Clergy, or elſe to depend 


| abſolurely on one ſingle perſon of the Clergy; fo that 
according to this Suppoſition, there muſt be in each 


Chriſtian State two diſtinct Bodies independent of one 
another one of which muſt be called the Ecclefiaſtick 
(Eccleſia) the other the Politick State, (Civitas) and each 
of them ro be Sovereign in its Government. But tho 
this has been made uſe of ſometimes, when Magiſtrates 
were quite negligent of their Duty, this ought not to be 
drawn into Conſequence, when Magiſtrates are ready, 
duely to execute their Office. Neither does it follow, 
that the ſame power which belonged to the Apoſtles at 
that time when the Church was firſt to be Eſtabliſned, is 
now deyolved to ſuch Church Miniſters as have not an 

5 . immediate 
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immediate Vocation from God in the Eftabliſhed Church, 
For the Office of the Apoſtles was particular, and yery 
different from the Church Miniſtry, as it is exerciſed now 
adays; in like manner as the outward Church Govern. 
ment is very different from the Miniſtry. And as every 
lawful Church Miniſter is therefore not immediately an 
Apoſtle , ſo the King is therefore not immediately a 
Prieſt, And tho the Chriſtian Religion owes its Origi. 
nal to God, and is above humane Reaſon ; nevertheleſs 
the Supreme Magiſtrate may be capable of having the 
outward direction over it, with the aſſiſtance of ſuch Per- 
ſons as are beſt verſed in ſuch Aﬀairs. And, from what 
has been ſaid, this concluſion may be made, viz. That 
the practice of the Primitive Church as to this Point of 
the outward Church Government, is not to be made a 
erpetual and univerſal Rule of the Church Government 
in a State, which is under the Juriſdiction of a Chriſtian 
and Orthodox Magiſtrate. For that practice was accom- 
madated to the Circumſtances of their Affairs then: Bur, 
where both the whole People and the Sovereign have re- 
ceived the Chriſtian Religion, the caſe is quite different, 


and implies not any neceſſity that the State ſhould there- fo 
by become a Body with two Heads. K 
of 


: $ 12. After Conſtantine the Great had embraced the 
Conſtantine Chriſtian Faith, the Church began to get another Face, IM '*: 


— aller the Sovereign being then fitly qualified to take upon him Il '* 
the former the outward Church Government. Nevertheleſs the ſaid 4 
— þ the outward Church Government could not be ſo imme- {"* 

diately and regularly ordered, as if from the firſt begin- xp 


ning the Sovereigns had received the Chriſtian Religion ; 
For, there were a great many remnants left of the former 
privincial Church Government, which afterwards occa- 
fioned great abuſes in the Weſternand Latin Church. For, 
it was ſcarce poſſible for theſe Emperors, who paſſed then 
bur for Novices in the Chriſtian Religion, to make ule 
at firſt of their Power in Eccleſiaſtical Matters, and to 
bridle the Authority of the Biſhops and Clergy, that were 
very backward to part with ir. They were rather ob- 
liged to keep fair with them, and to make uſe of their 
aſſiſtance to Eſtabliſh themſelves in the Throne, ſince moſt 
of their Subjects being then become Chriſtians paid a pro- 
found Veneration to their Prieſts. The firſt Chriſtian 


Emperors alſo made uſe of ſeveral Miniſters and Officers 
| i 
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n tneir Courts, who were as yet Pagans; Wherefore it 


Lem'd not juſt, that Matters concerning the outward 

' BE Church Government, ſhould be determined by a Coun- 

c, whereof ſome Members were Heathens. | 

J This was the Reaſon why the Vocation of / Biſhops M 
and other Eccleſiaſticks was performed for the moſt 1 
dart according to the Cuſtoms introduced bef ore. And? s. 

0 not only ſuch Controverſies as aroſe concern ing certain 

e articles of Faith, but alſo of ſuch as had a relation to 


the ourward Order and Government of the Church, 
and all other differences of moment among the Clergy 
of the higher Rank were brought before the Councils, or 
„e e Aſſemblies of the Clergy where theſe did pretend 
alone to have the Right to Preſide and to give their 


s Votes; Tho' it is certain that nor only the right of cal- 

E : | 

in Wing them rogether belongs to the Sovereigns, who alſo 

* for a conſiderable time have exerciſed that power; but 

n. ao the Direction and Preſidentſnip of ſuch Aſſemblies, of Prefiding 
e. whatever matter is to be debated there, does ar leaſt be- in Councils, 
r. Wong to the Prince, if their Decrees ſhall paſs afterwards 

we 


for, and have the Power of the Law or a definitive 
Sentence in the State. Indeed the Supreme Magiſtrates, 
no more than the Clergy can pretend to a right 
te Jof introducing new Articles of Faith, or of explain- 
ing the Scripture according to their own pleaſure : Ne- 
vertheleſs, the whole Duty of a Chriſtian being con- 
:1 {{rzined in the whole Scriptures, which God has com- 
manded to be publiſhed for the benefit of Mankind, 


4 and not to be committed like Sibylline Oracles, to the 
; Nautody of certain Prieſts; and ſince others as well 
er Is the Clergy have the opportunity to comprehend the 
. NEenſe of the Holy Scripture, ir ſeems nor ar all con- 
r. Nrary to reaſon, that the Civil Magiſtrates ſhould have 
en Ir leaſt the ſupreme Direction of theſe Aſſemblies, 
le Nubere matters concerning the different Interpretations 


to Nef the Scripture are to be debated. From whence alſo 
this benefit will accrue to the Publick, that thereby the 
extravagant Heats and immoderate Paſſions, which are 
commonly obvious in theſe Diſputes, may be mode- 


eit the! pures, . 
oft rated, matters may be debated with prudence, and not 
9 ſtretched roo high out of a fondneſs of contradicting, 


ian 9" that any one by malicious Interpretation of his 
ers Words and Opinion may fall under Slanders and Cen- 
i (utes; or the Excommunication be thundred out with- 

| 3 Ss 1 
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Marriages. 


Blood in Marriages, they uſed to take the Opinion of 
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out neceſſity againſt the Innocent. And becauſe the firſt 

Chriſtian Emperors did either neglect this their Right, MW 

or had no opportunity of exerciſing it, this occaſioned Ml © 

great confuſion in ſome Councils: From hence alſo the 

Pope took an opportunity, after he had ſer himſelf aboye x 
U 
n 


Abuſes in rhe Weſtern Biſhops and Councils themſelves, to take upon 
the Council. him an Authori ty to decide Controverſies even concerning 


\:ticles of Faith, to introduce ſuch Canons or Eccleſiaſti. 
cal Laws in the Church, as he thought moſt proper for 
his Intereſt and State, and by pretending to the higheſt 

uriſdiction ro exempt the Church from the Juriſdiction 
of the Civil Magiſtrates: For when once this Opinion was y 
eſtabliſhed, that all rheſe Matters did belong of Right to 


the Clergy only, without having any reſpect to the Civil . 

Power, the Pope did pretend to the ſame by the ſame 1 

Right, by which he had ſer himſelf above the Clergy WO. 

and the whole Church, Ss 

owe Ep. 8 12. Beſides this, it was the Cuſtom among the Ar 1 
copal Juriſ-cient Chriſtians, that they very ſeldom pleaded their I h. 
action. Cauſes, according to rhe admonition of S. Paul, before * 
| the Pagan Judges: Bur in caſe of differences among WW in 
themſelves, they uſed to refer the ſame to rhe deciſon 0 

of a Biſhop, that by their Conteſts they might not MW. 

give any occaſion of Scandal to the Heathens, ſince it I 70 

might ſeem unbecoming, that thoſe who made Profeſſ. I ,... 

on of deſpifing worldly Riches, ſhould quarrel among in 
themſelves about the ſame. This Cuſtom as it was very if Ce 

uſeful. and praiſe-worthy at that time; ſo becauſe it was N of 

not Abrogated, but rather confirmed afterwards by the by 

_ Chriſtian Emperors, tho the Courts of Juſtice were IF b. 

then Governed by Chriſtian Judges, the Biſhops after. I ft 

wards pretended to a formal Juriſdiction, which did... 

not only derogate from the Authority of Temporal An 
Judges, but alſo the Biſhops were thereby diverted fron a, 
performing ſuch Duties as properly belonged to thei WW x. 
« onzerninz Office. There was alſo another Cuſtom among the fir: fan 


Chriſtians, that if a ſcruple aroſe concerning nearneſs o 


the Prieſts in this Caſe, and if any differences did ariſe 
berwixr married People, it is uſed to be referred to the 
Arbitration of the Prieſts; who at the time alſo whe! 
the Nuptials were Celebrated, uſed to give them the" 


Benediction and Pray with them. This, if in ir {el 
| conſidered, 
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-onfidered, very good beginning, furniſhed an occaſion 
of great Abuſes afterwards, the Pope having from hence 
taken a pretext to ſubject all Matrimonial Affairs, con- 
cerning Divorces, Nullities of Marriages, Succeſſions, 
Inheritances, and the like, of the greateſt Conſequence, 
under his Juriſdiction, who to render his pretenſions the 
more plauſible, did make Marriage a Sacrament. 
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Belides this, the firſt Chriſtians were very deſirous to e ks 
recommend their Religion ro the Heathens by a Holy Excommuti. 
and Innocent Life, eſpecially fince ſome ſort of Vices cation, 


were not puniſhable according to the Pagan Laws. 
Wherefore in the Primitive Church, if any one had 
given a publick Scandal by his vicious Life, a certain 
Church Penance was laid upon him, which at the ut- 
moſt did amount ro this, that he was excluded from 
the Communion of the Chriſtians. Which Cuſtom as 
it is not unreaſonable, ſo it may be of good uſe in a 
Chriſtian State, provided the Civil Magiſtrate have the 
Supreme direction, and take care that ſuch a Cenſure 
be not abuſed out of obſtinacy or private ends and paſ- 
fon, Eſpecially ſince theſe Cenſures have had ſuch an 
infuence upon Civil Societies, that in the Eighth Age 
no body would Converſe. with any one that was Ex- 
communicated. And this Power ought nor to be given 


to the abſolute diſpoſal of any one, except to the So- 


vereign, if you will not divide the Sovereignty. Bur 
in what manner the Popes have afterwards abuſed this, 
Cenſure, and extended it even to the Excommunication 
of Emperors, Kings, and whole Common-wealths, and 
dy forbidding the publick Exerciſe of Divine Service, 
Abſolving the Subjects from their Allegiance, and be- 
ſtowing their Kingdoms upon others, have forced them 
to a compliance againſt their own Intereſt, is ſufficiently 
known out of Hiſtory. Vet in the Eaſtern Empire theſe 
Abuſes did not grow up to the ſame height ; for the 
Emperors at Conſtantinople did ar leaſt ſo far main- 
ain their Authority againſt the Clergy, that they durſt 
not pretend to domineer qver them. Belides that the 


Eaſtern Biſhops wanted an opportunity to ſer themſelves | 


one above the other, bee auſe the Biſhop at Conſtantinople 


had no other Prerogative allowed him, but Precedency 
ol Rank above the others without his Dioceſs, bur not 


ay Juriſdiction, 


2 
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The Organ 8 14: But in the Weſtern parts the Church afterwarg, 
of the Au- took quite another Face, fince the Biſhop of Rome had 
— of projected a peculiar ſort of a Monarchy, which by de- 
"* orecs he brought to perfection, and has nor had its pa- 
rallel ever ſince the memory of Mankind, it being found. 

ed upon quite other Principles, and upheld by very dif. 

ferent means from other States. The more influence this 
Monarchy has had for ſeveral hundred years together up- 

on the States and Affairs of Europe, and has been maintain. 

ed with great Zeal by one, and oppoſed by the other par. 

ty, the more it will be worth our while, to dive into the 

firſt Origen and Conſtitution of it, and to alledge ſome 

reaſon, why in the laſt Age this Monarchy was reduced 

to a tottering condition, but has recollected its vigour in 

ours. From whence a wiſe Man alſo may be able to 

judge what ſucceſs may be hoped for from the Projects 

of thoſe who are for reconciling the differences betwixt 

the Proteſtants and Papiſts. Wherefore it may be ſaid, 

that towards the increaſe of this Monarchy , ſo pernici- 

ous to the Supreme Civil Power, has not a little contti- 

Barbarity buted, tho afar off, the Barbarity and Ignorance, which, 
and Igno- after the decay of the Roman Empire, did ſpread it ſelf 
— » =" over the Weſtern parts. For bad Wares are beſt vented 
it. in the dark, or at leaſt by a dim light: And an ignorant 
Perſon is ſooner prevailed upon to believe ridiculous Sto- 

ties than a wiſe Man verſed in all forts of Sciences. 

The Canſes There were ſeveral Canſes, which promoted this Bar- 
_ of chis Igno- harity, which did degenerate afterwards into the worlt 
£83% ſort of Pedantry, (whereas the former Age had been {at- 
| ficiently inſtructed with learned Men.) One of theprin-i 
cipal ones was the Invaſion made upon the Weſtern Pro- 

vinces of the Roman Empire by thoſe Nations, who tho 
ſufficiently Brave, wereignorantof Learning; which oc- 

caſioned for one or two Ages after great Changes in the 
Government, bloody Wars, horrible Diſorders, and al 

ſorts of miſeries in the Empire. And Learning being the 

product of Peace and Proſperity, it is little regarded in 

times of War, or during the Diſtractions of a State; 

fince then there is but little leiſure time given for tit 

aſe of Books. The Schools are commonly deſtroyed 

and the Teachers obliged to make fhifr where belt the) 

can, a Muſquet being at ſuch times of more uſe th: 

A School Satchel. The School-Maſters celan art 
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forced to ſhut up Shop at ſuch times, if the Victorious 


Enemy is ignorant of Learning, and makes no account of 
Books. There are alſo ſome who affirm that the Clergy 
was acceſſary to this Barbariſm. For, becauſe the Philo- 
ſophers had under the Reigns of the Pagan Emperors pro- 
ved very miſchievous to them, and afterwards under the 
ChriſtianEmperors continued to oppoſe themſelves againſt 
the Clergymen eſpecially, theſe had conceived ſuch a ha- 
tred againſt Philoſophy, and againſt all ſuch as profeſſed 
it, that they not only infuſed the ſame into their Audi- 
tors, but alſo removed out of the Schools and took from 
the young Students, who were committed to their care, 
the Pagan Authors, under pretence that they might o- 
therwiſe be again infected with the erroneous Principles 
of the Pagans, and that ir could not but be ſinful for 
Chriſtians to read ſuch Books as were filled every where 
with the names of the Pagan Idols, which they would 
not have as much as named by Chriſtians. They rela- 


* 
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ted a Story concerning S. Hierom how that he was whipped s. Hieronfs 
in a Viſion with Rods, becauſe he uſed frequently to Read Dream. 


the Works of Cicero; and about the year 400 after the 
Birth of our Saviour, the Council of Carthage forbid the 


Biſhops the reading of Pagan Authors. And Learning 


being in thoſe miſerable times become almoſt uſeleſs, ex- 
cept to thoſe who intended to profeſs Divinity, and the 
remnants of Learning being lodged therefore among the 
Clergy, the main Inſtiration in the Schools was only 
directed for that purpoſe, and the reſt of the young Diſ- 
ciples were not very forward to dive much into the ſe- 
crets of Ancient Learning. And that Ignorance and Bar- 
bariſm have greatly promoted the Eſtabliſhment of Popery 
is evident enough to thoſe, who will conſider that in a 
Learned Age thoſe Decretals which are aſcrihed to the 
firſt Popes, could never havę paſſed Muſter; which never- 
theleſs have been made uſe of to perſwade the People 
that the Biſhops of Rome have exerciſed an Authority 
from the very beginning of Chriſtianity, ro preſcribe 
Laws to the Chriſt ian World. | 


Bur when afterwards the Times proved more favou- 
table in E and the Popes perceived that ſ — 
E In Urope, n e pes p 1 Ome a-. try 8 


mong the moſt conſiderable Nations of Europe, could not duced into 


be longer kept in a groſs Ignorance, they introduced into the Schools. 


che Schools, over which they had aſſumed the Supreme 
Direction, the moſt miſerable ſort of Pedantry, which 
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is alſo maintained by their Creatures with great earneſt. 
neſs in their Schools to this very day. But above all the 
reſt, it ſeems that the ignorance of the true Principles of 
Policy, has had a main ſtroke in laying the Foundation 
of Popery, for want of which they were not then duely 
inſtructed concerning the Foundation, Nature, and Per. 
fection of the Supreme Civil Power, and that no State 
could be eſteemed well Eſtabliſhed, where the Supreme 
Civil Power was either divided or diminiſhed. And the 
Grecian and Roman Politicians themſelves had divulged 
molt pernicious Doctrines concerning the Diviſion and 
mixture of the Supreme Power, whereby they had ena. 
moured the People with an Ariſtocratical or Democra. 
tical ſort of Government, bur infuſed into them ſuch 
a hatred againſt Monarchy, that ic was a common Max. 
im among them, that the more they could incroach up- 
on the Authority of the Prince, the more it muſt turn to 
the advantage of the State. In this pernicious Opinion a 
great many were confirmed by the Tyrannical proceedings 
of the Emperors, who were mortally hated by moſt of 


their Subjects. It was therefore no great wonder, that 


Why Rome 
was ma ie 


ar the time of this general Ignorance the knowledge ot 
true Policy was not taught among the Chriſtian Clergy, 
ſince it ſeem'dto them to be repugnant to their Profeſſion, 
From hence it was, that, when by degrees the Foun 
dation of the Eccleſiaſtical Sovereignry was laid, few did 
throughly underſtand of what Conſequence this under. 
raking was, and how prejudicial it would prove to the 
Supreme Civil Power, when ever it could be brought to 
perfection. And we ſee even to this day, that in thoſe 
Schools, which are under the care of the Popiſh Clergy, 
the Principles of true Policy are cither neglected, ot 
at leaſt ſo disfigured that they may nor be hurtful to 
the Authority of the Popes, but rather ſerve to ſup— 


port it. 


§ 15. But the chief reaſon, why Rome was choſen 


the place of for the place of Refidence of the Eccleſiaſtical Monar- 


Reſidence of 
the Eccleſia- 


chy, ſeems to be, that this City had a particular Pre- 


ſic I Monar- rogative of being the Capital City of the Roman Em: 
pire, where the Chriſtian Religion at firſt had its riſe 
and increaſe. For what is related concerning S. Peter 5 
Chair is nothing but a vain pretence, which may be 
eaſily ſeen from thence, that afrerwards the Biſhop of 
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Conſtantinople had the next place aſſigned him after the 
Biſhop of Rome, only becauſe rhat City was then the place 
of Reſidence of the Emperor, and New Rome. And when 
afterwards the Weſtern Roman Empire was come to de- 
cay, and the Ciry of Rome had loſt irs former luſtre, the 
Biſhop of Conſtantinople diſpured the precedency with the 
oman Biſhop. After the Perſecutions, which the Chri- 
ſtians had endured under the Pagan Emperors, were 
ceaſed, and they afterwards enjoyed their full Liberty, 
the Clergy began, under pretence of introducing a whole- 
ſome Order in the Church, to Eſtabliſh a particular ſort 
of Government or Hierarchy, the Biſhops having then 
begun to claim a great Prerogative above the Prieſts. 
The Biſhops were alſo made ſubordinate to one another 


ſo that commonly the inſpection over the Biſhops in a 


certain Province was committed to the Biſhop of the Ca- 
piral City of the ſame Province, who being then called 


| Metropolitans, did afterwards, viz. about the Eighth Metropoli- 


Century moſt of them aſſume the name of Archbiſhops. tans. 
Four of them were moſt eminent above all the reſt, vix. 


The Archbiſhops of Rome, Conſtantinople, Antioch and patriarchs. 
| Alexandria, theſe being then the four Principal Cities of | 


the Roman Empire; and the Archbiſhop of Feruſalem was 


added to their number, becauſe of the Antient Holi- 

neſs of that City. And tho the Emperor Pbecas, out of 
a ſpire againſt the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, who 
| would not approve of the Murther committed upon Mau- 


ritius, did grantrhe precedency to Boniface III. the then 
Biſhop of Rome, who did thereupon rake upon him the 
Title of Oecumenical Biſhop; yet this Prerogarive did 


not extend any further than to bare Precedency, nor did 
imply any Power or Juriſdiction over the reſt, which the 
other Patriarchs never acknowledged. And a conſidera- 
ble time before, when the Biſhop of Rome pretended to 

put his Commands upon the Biſhops of Africa, and for 


that purpoſe alledged a Canon of the Council of Oli- 


va, which was falſified, they ſent him back a very ſmart 


Anſwer. | 


And in the whole buſineſs there is no footſteps of a of "I 


Divine Inſtitution to be mer withal, the ſame being _— 


panty Human, nor can any reaſon bealledged, why the 
iſhop of Rome poſſeſſes the firſt Rank, other than why 

he of Antioch has the third among them. And becauſe 
one State cannot preſcribe Laws to another, therefore if 


An Introduction to the 
any Prerogatives have been granted to the Biſhop of Rome 
by the Roman Emperors, or the Antient Councils, ( which 
were nothing formerly bur an Aſſembly of the Clergy of 
the Roman Empire,) the ſame do not oblige any other 
Stare, nor can they extend beyond the Bounds and Ju- 
riſdiction of the antient Roman Empire. But if we put the 
Caſe that ſome Chriſtian Princes or States have afterwards 
allowed to the Pope a certain Power over the Church in 
their Dominions, this was either done becauſe they either 
underſtood not the true nature of this Power, or becauſe 


they were deceived by the Popes. In the firſt Caſe the 


ſame is to be deemed nothing elſe but a Treaty of Alli. 
ance with the Pope, the better ro Adminiſter the Church 
Affairs with the Pope's Direction. Such a Treaty or 


Alliance as ir Originally proceeds from the Conſent of 


Further In- 


that State; ſo the ſame may be Annulled again, in the 
ſame manner as other Alliances are, whenever it proves 
prejudicial to the State, or the Pope begins to abuſe the 
Authority granted him by the State. But if the Pope has 
either by Fraud or Impoſition obtained his Power over o- 
ther States, theſe ſomiſguided and thus ſurprized States, 
have a right as ſoon as they have diſcovered the Fraud, 
and are convinced of their Error, to ſhake off ſuch an 


unjuſt Uſurpation, and beſides may demand ſatisfaction 


tor the damages ſuſtained by theſe Impoſtures. 
$ 16. Neither could the Biſhops of Rome extend their 


creaſe of the Power over the Weſtern parts all at once, but it was 
Ecclehialtical introduced from time to time, by degrees and by various 


Sorereiguty. 


What con- 
tributed to 
It. 


Artifices, and under ſeveral Pretences. For, when they 
had once faſtned their Paws, they did not retreat till they 
had obtained their Pretenſions, tho they were ſeveral times 
denied admittance. They did very wiſely take hold of 
that opportunity which preſented it ſelf, and was the chief - 
eſt of all in my Judgment, when the Emperors began to 
chooſe other Places of Reſidence beſides Rome, ſince by 
their conſtant preſence there they might eaſily have kept 


under the ambitiaus defigns of the Biſhops. For the Bi- 


ſhops of Conſtantinople, who queſtionleſs were no lels 


proud and ambitious than thoſe of Rome, could never 


gain this Point. The next thing which maimy contributed 
to this Power, was that afterwards the Weltern Empire 


was divided into ſeveral new Kingdoms, erected by 


barbarous and pagan Nations ; and theſe having been bone: | 
2 5 + | VEItce 
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5 verted to the Chriſtian Faith with the aſſiſtance of the 

of Romiſh Church, thought themſelves obliged to pay to her 

a a profound reſpect, and to honour her as the moſt ancient 

£ and the principal of the Weſtern parts. 

. To recite all the particulars here is not for our pur- 

1 poſe, it will be ſufficient to touch upon ſome of the main The! Popes. 
* Points: It is therefore to be remarked, that ſince the Fifth ef E. 


| Century the Biſhops which lived on this fide of the Alpes ſhops. 
e uſed to go to Rome to viſit the Sepulchres of S. Peter and 
S. Paul out of a Superſtition or a Devotion very com- 


4 mon in thoſe Days, or becauſe they thereby intended to 
1 teſtiſie their firm adherency to the Chriſtian Faith. 
1 This voluntary Devotion was afterwards by degrees 
changed into a neceſſity, and ſuch as neglected ir, uſed 
b to receive ſevere rebukes. From hence it was eafie for 
N the Popes afterwards to pretend that the Biſhops ought 
5 to receive their Confirmation from Rome. Some other 
a Biſhops and Churches alſo, that were Novices in com- 
. pariſon of the antient Roman Church, uſed to refer them- 


ſelves to, and ask the advice of the Church of Rome con- 
cerning ſome Matters of great Conſequence, and the 
true uſe and interpretation of rhe Canons. And when 
they once perceived at Rome that their anſwers were ta- 
ken as deciſions, they begun to ſend their Decrees before 
they were demanded, under pretence that Rome being 
the firſt Seat of the Chriſtian Biſhops ir ought to take effe- 
ctual care that the Canons and Eccleſiaſtical Laws were 
duly put in Execution. Under the ſame pretence they 
made themſelves immediate Judges over the Differences 


1 ariſen betwixt the Biſhops , and incroaching upon the 
0 | Right and Juriſdiction of the Metropolitans, uſed to de- 
f poſe ſuch Biſhops, as accerding to their Opinion had 
2 not a right Ordination; or ſuch as were accuſed of ſome 
1 enormous Crimes, they obliged to appear before them 
y at Rome to defend their Cauſe. And it there were ſome 
pt that pretended to a Prerogative, or to obtain an Ex- 
I emption from the Canons, they did Travel to Rome, 
i where they were kindly received and incouraged in their 
er demands, whereby the Staple of Diſpenſations and Fa- 
d vours to be granted, was eftabliſh'd at Rome. - And if 
7 any one had loſt his Cauſe before the ordinary Judge, 
y he uſed ro Appeal ro Rome, where he was kindly received 
hes and incouraged. The French Hiſtorians relate, that, be- 
d cauſe the Emperor Hen had made the City of Arles the 


Capital 


Of the 


f red, 
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Capital City over ſeven Provinces, the Pope Conſtituted 
the Archbiſhop of the ſaid City his Vicar in France 
for fear leſt the ſaid Archbiſhop might by degrees at- 
tempt to make himſelf Patriarch of France. And this 
Archbiſhop choſe rather to have the inſpection, tho pre. 
cariouſly, over ſeventeen Provinces, into which Fance 


was divided at that time, than to be the Head only of 


ſeven in his own right. This Man, to add the more 
Authority ro his Commiſſion, did as much as in him 
was, endeavour to Eſtabliſh the Popes Authority 


there. 


orders and Debaucheries were become frequent among 


the Monks and Clergy, an Engliſb Frier, whole name was 
Monk Vini-Minifred, and who afterwards called himſelf Boniface, 


did out of a particular Zeal take upon himſelf the Re- 
formation of the Manners and Lives of the Clergy ; and 
did endeavour to Eſtabliſh the Chriſtian Religion in ſeve- 


ral parts of Germany, but eſpecially in Thuringia and 


Frie land. This Man, to acquire the greater Authority to 
himſelf, had entirely Devoted himſelf to the Intereſt of 
the Roman Chair, from whence he received the Epiſco- 
pal Pall, and the Title of Archbiſhop of Mayerce, having 
alſo been Conſtituted by Pope Gregory III. his Vicar, 
with full Power to call Councils, and ro Conſtitute Bi- 
ſhops in thoſe places which were by his aſſiſtance Con- 
verted to the Chriſtian Faith, and with ample recom- 
mendations ro thoſe Nations, and to Charles Martel, 
the then Grand Maſter of France, that he ſhould take 
him into his protection, which he very willingly did. 
And when afterwards his Son Carle mannus ſhewed a great 
forwardneſs to have the Church Diſcipline regulated, 
Boniface was very willing to take upon him this Office 
to the great advantage of the Roman Chair. He alſo at 
the requeſt of Carlomannus call'd a Council in Germany, 
and at the requeſt of Pepin ſeveral Synods in France, where 


Boniface always was Preſident in the quality of Legat of 


the Roman Chair. In the firft Council the Clergy ſigned 


a certain Confeſſion of Faith, whereby they obliged them- 
ſelves, not only to maintain the Catholick Faith, bur allo 


to remain in conſtant Union with the Roman Church, 


and to be obedient to the Succeſſours of S. Peter. This 


Boniface alſo was the firſt, who pur it upon the Biſhops 


of Germany to receive the Epiſcopal Pall from the Pope, 
c 


Afterwards in the Eighth Century, when great Diſ. 
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who ſent ir to the Biſhops of France without their re- 
queſt, thereby to unite them with the Roman Chair. And 
when once theſe Ornaments were become cuſtomary a- 
mongſt them, they were put upon them afterwards as of 
abſolute Neceſſity, and the Epiſcopal Function was for- 
bidden to be exerciſed by them before they had received 


| theſe Ornaments. | 
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Beſides this, the Popes aſſumed to themſelves an Au- Annals, 


thority of giving leave to the Biſhops to remove from one 
| Epiſcopal See to another, and obliged all the Weſtern 


Biſhops to receive the Confirmation from Rome, for 


| which they were obliged to pay a certain Sum of Mony 
| as an acknowledgment, which was fince converted to 
Annals. The Popes alſo by making void the Deciſions of 


the provincial Synods of Aſſemblies, overthrew their 


Authority; wherefore when every body plainly per- 
ceived that the Decrees of theſe Aſſemblies could pro- 


| duce no other Effects but to be continually annulled by 


the Popes, withour as much ashearkning to any Reaſons, 


they were by degrees quite aboliſned. Pope Gregory VII. 


alſo forced the Biſhops ta ſwear an Oath of Fealty to the 
Pope, and by a Decree forbid that none ſhould dare to 


condemn any one that had appealed to the Pope. They 


were alſo not forgetful in ſending Legates or Nuncio's 


do all places, whoſe buſineſs was, to exerciſe in the name 
of the Pope the ſame Authority which had formerly 
{ belonged ro the Biſhops, Metropolitans and Provincial 


Aſſemblies. | 
$ 17. This growing Ecclefiaſtical Sovereignty was the 


the Church daily increaſed both in Numbers and Riches. 
The firſt Foundation of the Wealth of the Church was 
laid by the Liberality and Charity of Princes and other 
great Men, who were of Opinion, that they did a very 


\ agreeable Service to God Almighty if they were liberal 
and bounreous towards his Church and the Clergy, 


And after they had once perſwaded the People, that by 
doing good Works, among which the Gifts and Dona- 
tions for Pious uſes had the firſt place, they could and 
muſt deſerve Heaven from God Almighty; this Libera- 
lity was increaſed to a high degree. Yer the voluntary 
Contributions of the People not being able to ſatisfy 
the Avarice of the Clergy, which increaſed together 

with 


more prejudicial to the ſupreme Civil Power, the more che Church 


The Policies 
of thePopes 
in the Croi- 
lade. 


with their Riches, other ways and artifices were found 
out to empty the Peoples Purſes, and a great many unne. 
ceſſary Inſtiturions introduced which were to be pur. 
chaſed for Mony. Then it was that the ſaying of Maſ. 
ſes for the living and the dead, Purgatory, Indulgence, 
Diſpenſarions; Pilgrimages, Jubilees, and the like, were 
introduced without meaſure. They had beſides this, a1. 
ways a watchful Eye over ſuch as were at the point of 


Death, fince they knew that Men were commonly not 


ſo addicted at that time to their wordly Riches, which 
they were elſe to leave to their Heirs who often rejoiced 
at their Death: Nay, they were nor aſhamed to make a 
Profeſſion of Begging. 

Among other Tricks, the Popes did in the Eleventh 
and the following Century turn the Croiſadoes to their 
great Advantage. For in theſe expeditions afrer the 
People had once received the Sign of the Croſs to aſſiſt 
in the recovery of the Holy Land, the Popes pretended 


to the ſupreme Command and Direction; they took the 


Perſons and Eſtates of ſuch as had received the Croſs un- 
der their particular Protection, exempting them there- 
by from the Civil Juriſdiction both in Civil and Criminal 
Cauſes, and rendring their Diſpenſations and Indulgences 
more frequent and flouriſhing than before; the Pope's Le- 
gates did diſpoſe of ſuch Alms, Collections and Legacies 
as were given for that purpoſe, and under the ſame pre- 
text received the Tenths from the Clergy; nay, even 
pretended to put their Commands upon Princes to receive 


the Croſs themſelves. Theſe they imployed afterwards 


againſt ſuch as were declared by themSchiſmaticks or He- 
reticks, whole poſſeſſions they uſed ro confiſcate and bes 
ſtow upon thoſe who had proved ſerviceable to them, 
withqut asking the Advice of the Sovereign, who durſt 
not but inveſt theſe with thoſe Countries that were pre- 
ſented to them by ſo high a Hand, | 


$ 18. Noleſsdid the number of Eccleſiaſticks increaſe 


Maltitude cf proportionably to the increaſe of the Riches of the Church, 


Ecck la- 
liicks. 


becauſe there were not wanting ſuch as were willing to 
have a ſhare of them without taking much Paihs. For it 
was not thought ſufficient ro have an ordinary Miniſter, 
Chaplain and others, neceſſary for the exerciſing of Di- 
vine Service belonging to each Church, but alſo each 
Cathedral had a Chapter of Canons, and there wers; 

. great 
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 zreat numbers of Perſons of high and low Quality that 
were forward in taking upon them theſe profitable and in 
no ways burthenſome Functions, becauſe the inconve- 
niency of Celibacy which the Pope in the Eleventh and 
the following Century forced upon the Eccleſiaſticks, not 
without great Trouble and Reluctancy, was ſufficiently re- 
compenced by the Honours and Revenues which they en- 
joyed quietly in their ſeveral Stations. | 
Beſides, an innumerable multitude of Fryars and Nuns peyars and 
ſettled themſelves all over Chriſtendom. This ſort of Nuns: 
People began firſt to appear in the World at the time of 
the great Perſecutions, bur in the Fourth and following 
| Centuries did multiply their numbers to a prodigious de- 
| gree. In the beginning they lived upon what they could 
get by their Handy-work; a great many uſed to give 
their Goods to the Poor, tho voluntarily, and lived un- 
der the Direction of the Biſhops, according to a Diſci- 
| pline preſcrib'd in the Canons. In the Seventh Century 
eſpecially, Fryars and Nuns were much in vogue in thoſe 
Weſtern Parts, which were every where filled up with 
| Monaſteries and Nunneries, built by the encouragement 
| of Princes and other great Men that endowed them with 
great Revenues. But when the Charity and Liberality 
of the People ſeemed almoſt to be exhauſted by the great 
| Charges beſtowed upon ſo many rich Monaſteries, and 
yet there were not enough to contain all ſuch as were deſi- 
tous to enter in this ſort of Life; at laſt in the Thirteenth 
| Century the Order of the Mendicant-Fryars was erect- Mendic ants. 
ed: Theſe made a great ſhew of Holineſs, becauſe they | 
would not be taken for ſuch as were forward to chooſe 4 
Monaſtick Life to live in plenty, but for ſuch as had taken 
a reſolution to bid farewel to all the Pleaſures of this 
World, and at the beſt, maintain themſelves by Alms. A ; 
great many have embraced this ſevere Order, out of an The _ 
| Opinion of a particular Holineſs and Merit, which they this — 
believed did belong to this Order, or rather an Eccleſia- ot Lite. 
ſtick Ambition; the Pride of Mankind being ſo great 
and natural to ſome, that they did not think the Com- 
mands of God ſufficient, but rather would receive Hea- 
ven from God Almighty as a deſert than as a gift, and 
were ambitious of having a preference before others, even 
in the other Life. Some there are who embrace a Mo- 
naſtick Life our of deſperation, ſome out of lazineſs: A 


d 

| 

l 

c great many are by their Parents and Relations ſent into 
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| a Monaſtry out of Superſtition or Poverty, and to pre: 
vent the ruin of a Family by the diviſion of the Eſtate 
among a great many Children. And out of theſe Fryars 
the Pope has choſen his Regiment of Guards, which he 
lays in Garriſon not only to plague the Lairy, but allo» Þ : 
curb the Biſhops and the reſt of the Clergy. It was for this 

- reaſon that the Pope did uphold the Fryars with ſo much ; 
zeal againſt the Biſhops, in the Tenth Century, eſpecially 
when they withdrawing themſelves from the Juriſdiction 1 
of the Biſhops, did ſubmit themſelves to the immediate I « 
Authority of the Pope. And the Popes know ſo well how v 
to handle them, that tho there are great Jealouſies on foo: Ne 
betwixt their ſeveral. Orders, as for example, betwixt 
rhe Franciſcans and Dominicans, they nevertheleſs keep i G 
ſo even a ballance betwixt them, and ſo equally diſpoſe 
of their Favours towards them, that one Order may not 
oppreſs another, or that any of them may have any rea- 
ſon to complain of the Pope's partiality. | 
Perjodicial Theſe Fryars alſo uſed to interfere often with the te- 
to the r:gu- gular Clergy, as pretending to a great ſhare in the Lega- 
lar Clergy. cies and Burials of the richer ſort, to the directionof 
Conſcienees and the adminiſtration of the Sacraments, 

From hence did ariſe a continual envy and hatred from 

the Biſhops and regular Clergy againſt theſe Fryars, 

who being upheld by the Pope's Favour, were nor con- 

cerned ar their Anger. And therefore whenever any 

Biſhop atrempred any thing againſt che Pope's Authority, 

theſe Fryars with their clamour and noiſe purſned him 

every where like ſo many Hounds, and rendred him 

odious to the common People, amongſt whom they were 

in great veneration, through their outward appearance 

of Holineſs ; and from thence it came to paſs, that the 

Biſhops who oppoſed the Pope's Authority never could 

make a great Party among the common People. Be- 

fides this, the Fryars always kept a warchful Eye over 

the Actions of the Biſhops, giving continual advices con- 

cerning them to their Generals re iding at Rome, wherc- 

by the Popes were enabled to oppoſe rimely any deſign 

| intended againſt their Authority. And theſe Fryars 
| proved the main obſtacle, why the Biſhops could not ſo 1. « 
| effectually oppoſe the Pope's Authority which he aſſum d Ric 
\ over them, ſo that being deſtitute of means to help abſ 
themſelves, they were forced to follow the current. Tho' ſtal 


it is alſo certain, that ſome of them were very well _ Wa 
fie 
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fed with it, as believing that they did participate of the 
Grandeur of their Supreme Head; and that thereby 
they ſhould be exempted from the Juriſdiction of the 
Civil Magiſtrates, which was more dreadful to them than 
a foreign Juriſdiction, exerciſed by rhoſe of their own 
Order, from whom they had all the reaſon to expect 
more Favour, Nevertheleſs it is alſo undeniable, that a 
great many Biſhops, eſpecially among thoſe on this ſide the 
Alps, bear a grudge to the Pope's Authority to this very 
day, which evidently appeared at the Council of Trent, 
where the French and Spaniſh Biſhops did inſiſt very 
cloſely upon this Point, that it might be decided; whe- 


ther Biſhops are not obliged to Reſidence by the Law of 
God, which is alſo the Opinion of the Fanſeniſts (as they 
are called) France and the Netherlands. The more 
| refined ſort did eaſily perceive what their Intention was 


by making this Propofirion. For if God had commanded 


them this, it mutt alſo be a conſequence that he had 
given them means, and inſtructed them with ſufficient 
Power) qui dat jus ad finem, dat jus ad media) and that 
therefore they were not obliged to go to Rome firſt, and to 
| purchaſe an Authority to exerciſe their Function. The 
Pope met with great Difficulties before he could ſurmount 
this obſtacle at the Council of Trent, wherefore it is very 
likely that this will be the laſt Council, ſince the Pope will 
| ſcarce hereafrer put his Grandeur to the hazard and the 
deciſion of ſuch an Aſſembly; which alſo ſeems now to 
be of no further uſe, ſince the Jeſuits and ſome others have 
taught, that the Pope is infallible and above Councils, 
from whom they ought to receive a confirmation, and a 
| binding and obliging Power. But let it be as ir will, the 


Biſhops are for their own ſakes obliged nor to withdraw 


| themſelves from the Popes ſubjection, ſince thereby they 
would fall under the Juriſdiction of the Civil Power, and 
would be obliged to ſeek for Protection from their Sove- 


reigns, who muſt be potent Princes, if they ſhould pro- 
tect them againſt the Pope; wherefore they are now for- 
ced to chooſe the leaſt of rwo Evils. 


8. 19. Tho the Church was never ſo abounding in way the 
Riches and in great numbers of Eccleſiaſticks, yet was it Church was 
abſolutely neceſſary, that the Pope, if he intended to e- . ee. 
ſtabliſh an Eccleſiaſt ical Monarchy, ſhouſd not be in any over ic, 
ways dependant on any Temporal Prince; and that he 
8 ſhould 
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fclves from 4 - , 
their /uje- their opportunity to exepmt themſelves from the Juriſ 


Qtica to the diction of theſe Emperors, whoſe Authority was mighti. 


ration was wholly degenerated into Idolatry, and as to 
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Nould reſide in a place which was free from all ſubjegi. 


on to any Civil Power but himſelf ; that he alſo ſhould be 
poſſeſſed of ſuch an Eſtate, as might be ſufficient to main. 


rain his Grandeur, and not to be liable to be taken away 
from him upon any pretence whatſoever ; where alſo his 


adherents might find a ſafe retreat whenever they ſhould 
be purſued by the Civil Power. To eſtabliſh this wag a 
buſineſs of a conſiderable time and labour, neither could 
ir be effected without great oppoſition , and that by a 
great many Artifices and knaviſh Tricks. And it is cer. 
rain, thar as long as there was an Emperor in the Weſtern 
Empire, and as long asthe Empire of the Goths laſted in 
Tah, the Biſhops of Rome could not ſo much as think of 
this Greatneſs. Bur this having been deſtroy d under the 


Popes with- Emperor Fuſtinian, and Rome and Itah) made a Province 


of the Grecian Empire, then it was that the Popes took 


ly decaycd in Ttaly, partly by the ill management of their 
Governours at Ravenna, partly by their own weakneſs and 
want of Strength; for the Lombards were Maſters in 1t4- 
ly, and in the times of Juſtinian II. one Emperor was 
for ruining the other. Beſides this, ſome of theſe Empe. 
rors were againſt the adorning of Images, and Leo Iſauru 
quite ejected them out of the Churches, becauſe this ado- 


the outward appearance, the Saints were more regarded 
than God himſelf. This underraking was very vehe- 
mently oppoſed by Pope Gregory II. who ſtood up for the 
Images, partly becauſe the Roman Chair found this Super- 
ſtition very advantageous ; partly becauſe the Pope took 
it very ill that the Emperor ſhould undertake a Refor- 
mation in Matters of Religion withour his Knowledge 
and Conſent, and that at that time when he was buſie to 
introduce the Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy in the Weſtern 


parts; partly alſo, becauſe he thought to have met with 


an opportunity to withdraw himſelf from the Juriſd!- 


dion of the Grecian Emperors. The better to obtain 
his Aim, he ſtirred up the Romans and Italians, who bi- 
therto had been under the Obedience of the Emperors, 
to refuſe to pay them Tribute; and the Governour re- 
ſiding at Ravenna, endeavouring: to maintain the Empe- 
ror's Right, was ſlain in a Tumult. Whereby the Ju 


riſdiction and Power of the Grecian Emperors was 4. 
5 5 boliſhed 
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poliſhed in thoſe Parts of Italy, and theſe Countries began 
to be free and independent on any F oreign Juriſdiction. 


$. 20. By theſe means the Pope had freed himſelf from 
the Juriſdiction of the Emperors of Conſtantinople , bur 
not long after he was, threarned by another Enemy, who 
being nearer at hand, was likely ro prove more trouble- 
ſome ro him than formerly the Emperors who lived 
ar ſo. conſiderable a diſtance. For the Kings of the 
Longobards endeavoured firſt to make themſelves Ma- 
ers of thoſe Parts, which were fallen off from the Em- 
peror, and afterwards of all Italy. They had already 


taken Ravenna, and there was none left in Italy who 


was able to ſtop their Victories. The Popes were then 
hard pur to ir, and knew nor where to leek for Pro- 
tection except of the Kings of France, who at firſt en- 
deavoured ro finiſh theſe Differences. by an amicable 


{ Compoſition ; but the Longobards not being willing to 


reſt ſatisfied therewith, they reſolved by force of Arms to 


| maintain the Talian Affairs. They were eaſily prevail- 
ed upon to undertake this Buſineſs, not only becauſe 
Pope Zachary had approved of the Proceedings of Pepin, 
{ who having abdicared the lawful King, was from a 
| Grand-Marſhal become King of France; bur alſo they 
had thereby an opportunity offered them to make Con- 
queſts in Italy, whereof the French Nation has been al- 


ways very ambitious. Pepin, and afterwards Charles the 


Great, having been ſo fortunate in their Wars againſt the 
| Longobards, as to Conquer their whole Kingdom; they 
gave to the Papal Chair all that Tract of Land which had 
been formerly under the Juriſdiction of the Grecian Go- 


vernours. There are ſome who are of Opinion, that to 


obtain this Gift, the Pope made uſe of the fictious Do- 


nation of Conſtantine the Great, which in thoſe barbas 
tous Times was eafily impoſed upon the ignorant World. 
Beſides this, the French Kings had great Obſigarionsto the 
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Pope for the above-mentioned reaſon, and were alſo ſond 


of acquiring the name of pious Princes, by beſtowing li- 
beral Preſents out of other Mens Poſſeſſions. For, it was 
in thoſe Days a common Cuſtom, that Men of all degrees 
made it their buſineſs to out- do orie another in Liberali- 


# ty towards the Clergy. Nay, the Princes uſed to grant 


them theſe Poſſeſſions without any incumbrances, that 
thereby the Ecclefiaſticks triighr be ſure to enjoy free poſ- 
Bos, CC 2 ſeſſion 


travagant Donations were none of the leaſt Cauſes why 
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ſeſſion of what they had beſtowed upon them. Theſe ex: 


the Clergy afterwards did labour with ſo much vehe. 
mency to withdraw themſelves from the Juriſdiction of 
the Civil Magi'crates, as fearing that theſe extravagant 
Donations and Grants might be rccalled and declared void 
by their Succeſſors. Wherefore ir has been always a 
Maxim of Wiſe Men, thar Princes by granting extrava- 
gant Priviledges and Gitts, made their Subjects rather 
Jealous than Friends; ſince thoſe who have obtained them 
living always in fear that the ſame either in part or whol. 
ly, may be taken away again, imploy all means ſo to eſta- 


F 

( 

bliſh themſelves as to be in a capacity to maintain rhem. i 
ſelves therein in ſpire of the Prince. Thoſe Learned Men 
who are of an impartial Judgment, take it for granted, : 
that the Pope did pretend to exerciſe a Sovereign Power iſ þ 
over theſe Countries granted to him by the French Kings, r 
bur that the People refuſed the ſame, as being for main- . 
raining their Liberty; and thinking it very odd, that the I 
Pope who was an Eccleſiaſtical Perſon, ſhould prerendto n 
be alſo a Worldly Prince. When therefore the Romans c 
mutined againſt Pope Leo III. he was forced to ſeck FF , 
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for Aſſiſtance from Charles the Great, who reſtored the 5 
Pope. Bur on the other hand, the Pope and People of I te 
Rome proclaimed Charles Emperor, whereby he was put 9 
into poſſeſſion of the Sovereignty over that part of tay, re 
which formerly belong d to the Juriſdiction of the Go- n 
vernours at Ravenna, and the other remnants of the I rh 
Weſtern Empire; ſo that the Pope afterwards enjoyed ;; 
theſe Countries under the Sovereign Juriſdiction of the n). 
Emperor, who therefore uſed to be called the Patron I 
and Defender of the Church, till the Reign of the Em- fal 
peror Henry IV. "| 


F. 21. But the Popes began at length to grow weary th. 
of the Imp@Fal Protection, becauſe rhe Emperors Con- ed 
ſent was required in the Election of a Pope, and if they the 
were mutinous, the Emperors uſed to check them, and ho 
ſometimes turn them our of the Chair. To exempt I of 
themſe!ves from this Power of the Emperors over them, Þ ab 
the Popes have for a long time together employed all their Þ ag 
Cunning and Labour before they could obtain their Aim. 
They uſed to make it their conſtant buſineſs to raiſe in- fro 
teſtine Commotions againſt the Emperors , ſometimes Þþ de: 
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in Germany, ſomerimes in Italy, thereby to diminiſh their 
Power and Authority. The Biſhops, eſpecially in Ger ma- 
ny, were always very buſie, as being diſſatisfied that they 
were dependent on the Emperors, who nominated the 
Biſhops, and therefore joyned with the Pope to atiiit him 


| inſerting up the Ecceſiaſtical Sovereignty. The Reign of 
the Emperor Henry IV. furniſhed them with an oppor- 
| tunity to put in execution their Deſign, this Emperor by 
his Debaucheries and ill management of Affairs, living in 


diſcontents and continual broils with the Eſtates of Germa- 
y, and as ſoon a Gregory VII. who was before called 


| Hildebrand, a proud, reſolute and obſtinate Man got in- 
to the Chair, he began to exclaim againſt the Emperor, 
that the granting of Church-Benefices did nor belong to 
him, fince he made a Traffick with them, and fold them 
| to all ſorts of People whom he enſtalled before they had 
taken Holy Orders: And when the Emperor refolved Pope Gre- 
to maintain his ancient Right and Title, he Excommu- 87) excome 
| nicared him, and {tirred up rhe Biſhops and the Eſctates of ws £0, 
* Germany againſt him, who made him ſo much Work, 
that he was obliged to reſign his Right of Conſtituting of 
Biſhops. The Pope under this pretext, did not only in- 
tend to exempt the Biſhops from the Emperor's Juriſdi- 
ction, bur the main point was to make himſelf Sove- 
reign over Italy, and to make all the other Princes ſub- 
mit to the Pope's Authority. And ſome are of Opinion, 
that this deſign might have been put in Execution, con- 
> fidering that Europe was at that time divided into ſo ma- 
ny Principaliries, and moſt of theſe Princes being nor 
very Potent, might either out of a Devotion, or to avoid 
falling under the Juriſdiction of more potent Princes, 
ſuabmit themſelves under the Pope's protection and pay 
| him Tribute. It is therefore not improbable, that if 


three or four Popes had ſucceeded one another, inſtruct- 


ed with ſufficient Capacity to cover their Deſign with 
| the Cloak of Holineſs, and in the mean while to up- 
| bold rhe Intereſt of the People againſt the Oppreſſions 
of rheir Princes, the Popes might have made themſelves 
abſolute Sovereigns both in Temporal and Spiritual 


Affairs. | 
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Neither did the Pope only pretend to free himſelf The Pope 


from the Emperor's Juriſdiction over him, bur alſo en- 
deavoured to make him his Subject; for he pretended 


endeavours 
to Subject 
the Empe- 


10 be his Judge, he ſummon'd him before him to make ror. 
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anſwer to the Complaints of his Subjects, excommuni- 
cated him, and declared him to have forfeited his Right 

and Title ro the Empire. And tho his Son, the Empe- 
ror Henry V. did endeavour to recover what was forcibly. 

taken away from his Father, and made Pope Paſchal a 
Priſoner, whom he forced to reſtore to him the right of 
Conſtituting of Biſhops, yet were the whole Clergy in 

Europe ſo diſſatisfied hereat, and raiſed ſuch Commoti. 

ons, that at laſt he was obliged to refiga the ſame again 

into the Pope's hands, | 

1122. Much about the ſame time, there were great Diſputes 
: concerning this Point in England, which were compoled 
pe 19 "in ſuch a manner, that the King ſhould not pretend to the 
— the in. Power of inveſting of Biſhops, but that there ſhould do 
vev iure of Homage to him. The laſt of which the Pope was very 
B.ſkops. unwilling to grant, who would fain have had rhe Biſhops 
1107. to be quite independent of the King, which was the rea- 
ſon why he exprefly forbid the Biſhops in France to fol. 

low this Example; bur King Lewa VI. and his Succeſ. 

jours did maintain their Right wich ſo high a Hand, that 

the Popes were never able ro eftabliſh their pretended 

Right in France. Neither did the Popes think it adviſe 

ble co fall out at once with the Emperor and France, but 

thar ir would be more ſecure ro have one at hand to up- 
hold them againſt the other; eſpecially, rhe Popes were 
not ſo much for weakening of France, becauſe they were 
not ſo nearly concerned wich that Kingdom, as for hum 
bling the Emperors that were potent in 1:a/y, and pre 
tended to the Sovereignty over the City of Rome. Nei 
ther was Germany ſo entirely united as France, and molt 
Princes of Europe being then very jealous of the Grandeur i 

of the Empire, were very willing to joyn with the Pope 

againſt the Emperors, under pretence of upholding the 
Authority of the Holy Church and Papal Chair. Ts 
true, the two Emperors, Frederick I. and II. did after- 

wards endeayourto reſtore the ancient and Imperial Right, 
but were not able to attain their aim, eſpecially ſince 

Ttaly was divided into the two Factions of the Gue/fs and 
Grbe/lines, the firſt whereof were for the Pope, the latter 
for the Emperor, which cauſed ſuch a Confuſion in Tah, 

that the Emperors could never afterwards reduce [ta/y to 

an entire obedience. And becauſe after the Death of the 
Emperor Frederick TI. the whole Empire was during 
that long vacancy of the Throne, put into great Confuſ- 
*. . „ „„ „ on 
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on and Diſorders, the ſucceeding Emperors found ſo much 
work in Germany, that they were not in a Condition to 
look after Italy, whereby the Pope had ſufficient leiſure 
given him ro make himſeif Sovereign both as to his own 
Perſon, and over the Poſſeſſions belonging to the Church 


of Rome. 


§. 22. Bur the Pope not being contented to have at- The pope 


tained this degree of Grandeur, quickly ſer on foot ano- 2 0 
aA LOWED Os 


ther Doctrin, which was of far greater conſequence, vir 


Thar the Pope had an indirect power over Princes, that even to de- 
it belonged to him in his own Right to rake care how pole them, 


they govern d and manag'd their Affairs. For tho' they 
did not expreſly pretend in groſs terms that Princes did * 
depend on them in Civil Affairs, yet they believed that 
the Supreme Eccleſiaſtical Power did intitle them to an 
Aurthcrty to judge concerning the Actions of Princes, 
whether the ſame were good or bad, to admoniſh them, 
to correct them, and to command what was fitting, and 


to forbid what was unfitting to be done. If therefore 


Princes waged War againſt one another, the Pope pre- 


tended to have an Authority to command a Truce to be 


made berw!ixr them, to bring their Differences before him, 


and refer them to his Deciſion, not without threatnings 


that he would not only Excommunicare them in their 


Perſons, but alſo forbid the exerciſe of Divine Service 


and Adminiſtrarion of the Sacraments throughout their 
whole Kingdom. They allo did believe it belonged to 


1 their Office to obviare all publick Scandals, to defend ſuch 


as were oppreſſed, and to fee Juſtice done to all the 
World. It was from this pretenſion, that they received 
the Complaints of all ſuch as pretended to be oppreſſed ; 
nay, they went further, for they ſomerimes took infor- 
mation concerning the Injuries done by Princes to their 
Subjects, and concerning ſome Impoſitions laid upon. the 
People, whereby the People thought themſelves aggriev- 
ed, which they forbid to be levied upon them under the 
penalty of Excommunication. Sometimes they uſed ra 
declare the Poſſeſſions of ſuch as were Excommunicated, 
forfeired, expoſing their Perſons to danger, and relea- 
fing the Subjects from their Oaths of Allegiance, under 
pretence that the Government of a Chriſtian People ought 
not to be truſted to the management of ſuch as had rebel- 
led againſt the Church. This has been attempted againſt 
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2 great many Crowned Heads, and put in execution a: ii | 
againſt ſome of them. * 
How they - This abominable pretenſion (as they perſwaded the ig. 
33 norant) was founded upon their fictious Decretals, upon f 
+ Which they have built their Canon-Law, which grants io 1 
the Pope an unlimited Power over Chriſtians, by verrtue IM « 
of which, he may as the Common Father, ſend out his 
Commands to all Believers, and admoniſh them concern. iſ * 
Ing all ſuch matters as belong ro Religion and their Sal- 
vation, and in caſe of Diſobedience, lay Puniſhments upon I | 
them. For that the Predeceſſors of Gregory VII. did not ˖ 
make uſe of this Power (they ſay) was becauſe the pre- : 
, Ceeding Emperors, either kept themſelves within theis MW + 
bounds. or elſe the Popes lived an ungodly Life. Togive b 
ſpecious colours to theſe prerenſions, they made uſe of Nc 
the Examples of Ambroſe and Theodeſius ; they uſed to te. f. 

late how the Spaniſh Biſhops had obliged King Vamba, i 

by way of penance to lay down the Crown: As alſo,how i# 
the Biſhops of France had depoſed Lew Surnamed the r 
Pious,who afterwards could not recover his Crown with. WW « 
out the Conſent and Authority of another Aſſembly of 2 
B'ſhops. They alledged for another Example, how Fulco tt 
then Arch-Biſhop of Rheims had threarned Charles Sit. tl 
named the Simple, to abſolve his Subjects from their Oaths t! 
of Allegiance, if he made an Alliance with the Normans, ei 
who were then Pagans. They ſuppoſed that ir was with- a 
our Qaeſtion, that the Pope's Power did extend ir ſelf I u 
beyond that of all other Biſhops, ſince it was not limited I p 
by any thing, except by the expreſs Canons of Councils I d- 
and Decrees of the Popes, wherein nothing was contain- B 
ed againſt this Power of depoſing of Kings; and (they I /; 
ſay) it was not to be ſuppoſed that they could have been ¶ hi 
forgerful of this Point. And becauſe they had aſſumed a th 
Power to give a Name and Title of a King to ſome who d- 
either prompted by their Ambition or Superſtition had I ye 
begged the ſame from them, they ſuppoſed that by the IF pr 


fame Right, they might take away the Crown from ſuch | in 
as they eſteemed unworthy of wearing it. | 
They alſo had forbid to Marry within the ſeventh de- | th 
gree of Conſarguini:y,and the fourth of Affinity, whereby | to 
they often met with an opportunity ta be troubleſome ro | 
Princes: For becauſe ir ſeldom happened among thoſe of Þ ou 
ſo high a Rank, but that one fide or other was within . 
one of theſe degrees, they ſtood in continual fear . the di 
. % ! Op . 
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Pope ſhould diſturb their Negotiations, except they hums == 


bly begged for a Diſpenſation; and in both caſes the 
Popes knew how to make their advantage of them. Laſt- 
ly, the Popes having abundance of buiineſs ro di:parch, 
did thereby draw the beſt and molt refined Wits to their 


Courts, who uſed to go thicher ro look for Imployment, 


and to perfect themſelves in the great School of Europe, 


| Theſe were always for promoting the Pope's Intereit and 


Deſigns, from whom they expected their promotion; 


| beſides that, the whole Clergy did adhere ro him as to 
| their ſupreme Head. Pope Boniface VIII. did clearly 
| give us tO underſtand his meaning at the Fub:/:2 kept in 
the year 1300. when he appeared ſometimes in the Ha- 
bit of an Emperor, ſometimes in that of a Pope, and 
| cauſed rwo Swords to be carried before him as the En- 
ſgns of the Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Power. 


g 23. But the Popes could not long enjoy this unſuffe- 


rable Uſurpation in quiet, for it was ſo often called in 


queſtion, till they were obliged to draw in their Horns, 


and to make their pretenſions a little more plauſible. Tis 
true, in the buſineſs with the Emperors, the Henrys and 
the Fredericks, they got the upper-hand; nevertheleſs, 
| they mer betwixt, while, oftentimes with very different 
entertainment, and ſuch things were ſometimes publiſh'd 
| againſt them as were little to their Honour, and from 
* whence it might eaſily be judged by thoſe that were im- 
| partial, that not the Glory of God, but their own Gran- 
| deur was the chief aim of their undertaking. Bur when 
] Boniface III. pretended ro play the (ame Game with Phi- 
lip Surnamed the Handſome, King of France, he watched 
bis opportunity ſo well, and gave him ſuch a Blow, that 
the Pope felt the ſmart of it. And to avoid the Scan- 


dal which the common People might take at theſe ſo ſe- 


vere proceedings againſt the Pope, uſe was made of this 
pretext, that what was done againſt his Perſon, was nor 
intended againſt the Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. bur againſt a 
pernicious Perſon, who by unlawful means was got into 
the Chair, and that a general Council ought to be called 
to free the Church from his Oppreſſions. | 


But the enſuing Schiſms have proved the moſt pernici- 


— by 


TING 
ous ro the Popes Authority, as alſo the double Elections ned thes 


which have been made at ſeveral times, when the Car. Power. 
dinals being divided, fer up two Popes at once, who uſed 
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by turns to excommunicate and revile one another, and 


to maintain themſelves in the Chair, were fain to flatter 


the Kings, and acknowledge tharithey were beholding tg 
them. This Diviſion was an evident ſign, that the Elegj. 
ons of theſe Popes had not been guided by the Holy Spirit 
but been influenced by ſome ill Deſigns and Intrigueg 
Wherefore it was alſo the Opinionof the Wiler ſort, that 
in ſuch a caſe, neither of them oughr to be acknowledy. 
ed as Pope, but that a new one ought to be choſen, which 
was alſo put in execution at the Council of Conſtance, 
The firſt Schiſm aroſe according ro my Opinion in the 
year 1134. or as ſome will have it 1130. when after the 
death of Honorius II. Innocent II. and Anacletus were bath 
choſen Popes. And tho the firſt had the greater party on 
his fide, yet did the King of S:zc:ly and Duke of Aquitaix, 
vigorouſly uphold the latter; and his adherents did after 
his death chooſe another in his ſtead, who called himſelf 
Victor, with whom Innocent made an agreement, fo that 
he voluntarily relinquiſhed his pretenſion, and acknow. 
ledged him his Superior. But after the Death of Adria 
IV. two Popes were again elected at one time, vix. Alex- 
ander III. and Victor IV. To the firſt adhered France, 
England and Sicily; to the latter, the Emperor Frederic], 
all Germany and the Clergy of Rome. And after his death, 
thoſe of his party choſe three ſucceſſive Popes, all whom 
Alexander our-lived. Theſe uſed ro make a common 
Trade to excommunicate and revile one another, and each 
of them were fain to behave themſelves towards their 
Protectors, more like a Client than a Maſter. But much 
greater was the Schiſm after the Death of Gregory IX, 
when again two Popes were elected at once, whereof one 
reſided at Rome, the other at Avignon. This Schiſm lalt- 
ed through ſeveral Succeſſions, near the ſpace of Forty 
Years ; during which time, both parties excommunica- 
ted one another very frequently, and committed gre! 
Cruelties. Fance, Scotland, Caſtile, Savoy and Naples, 
were of the fide of the Pope that reſided at Avignon, but 
all the reſt of Chriſtendom declared for the other at Rome. 
Both Parties took great pains to fer out the great num- 


bers of Saints that were of their Party, and whar Mira- . 


cles and Revelations were made concerning their ap- 
probation. And both fides knew how ro produce 


ſuch Reaſons, that at laſt, there was no other remedy left 


them bur to force both the Anti-Popes to abdicate _ 
Es: elves 
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ſelves at the Council of Conſtance, and to chooſe a new 
one in their ſtead. The lait Schiſm of all aroſe when 
the Council of Baſil having depoſed Eugenius IV. did in 
his ſtead elect Felix V. Pope, unto whom the former 
would nor ſubmir. And theſe Diſſentions were conti- 
nued till after the death of Eugenzus, when Nicholas V. 
was choſen in his ſtead, unto whom Feliæ for quier ſake, 
did reſign the Chair upon very ad vantageous terms in the 


year 1488. 4 
It is very eaſily to be imagined how theſe Diviſions 


4: * 
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Hence an oc- 


did expoſe to publick view the Secrets of theſe Fa- aD agen 
thers. Since from hence an opportunity was taken to obe izle the 
make uſe of the Aſſi tance of the Cou..cils to bridle the Popespower 


Popes, and from the Popes to appeal to theſe which 
were now made ule of to terrify the Popes withal, when- 


ever they pretended to tranſgreſs their Bounds. The 


Popes could the leſs refuſe to acknowledge the Power of 


y geaera 
ouncils. 


the Councils at that time, becauſe G-egory VII. himſelf 


after the quarrel berwixt him and the Emperor was 


renewed, had propoſed to call a Council to be held in a 
lace of Security, where both Friends and Foes, both 


the Clergy and Lairy might meer, to judge whether he 
or the Emperor had broke the Peace, and to concert 
| Meaſures how to re-eſtabliſh the ſame. Gelaſius II. who 

had Differences with Henry V. made the ſame Declara- 
tion, adding withal, that he would reft ſatisfied 
with what Judgment his Brothers the Biſhops ſhonld give 
| who were conſtituted Judges in the Church by God 


Almighty, and without whom, he could not decide a 
Buſineſs of this nature. So Innocent III. had writ, that 
he would not undertake to decide the Marriage Contro- 
verſie betwixt Phi ip Auguſtus and Engebourgh of Den- 
mark without conſulting a general Council; for if he 
ſhould attempt any ſuch thing, he might there by forfeir 
his Office and Digniry. Which words ſeemed to intimate, 
that a Pope for miſmanagement might be depoſed. And 
when afrerwards theſe and rhe like words were made 
uſe of againſt the Popes, it was then too late to endea- 
vour to make them paſs for Compliments; fince ir proves 


often dangerous ro be too modeſt in mat ers of ſuch 


conſequence. Wherefore the Council of Pia in the year 
1409. did depoſe the two Anti-Popes, Benedict XII. and 


| Gregory XII. in whoſe ſtead they choſe another, vix. 
Alexander V. In the ſame manner-the Council of Con- 


ſtance 


Concern 
the Sea ww; 
the Popes 
being tranſ- 
ferred to 4- 
vignon 
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ftaxice did not only confirm the depoſition of theſe ty 
Popes, but alſo turned out John XXIV. who was made 
Pope after the Death of Alexander V. In the ſame 
manner the Council of Baſil did with Eugenius IV. and 
beſides this made a Decree that neither at the Court of 
Rome, neither in other places any Mony ſhould be taken 
for the diſpatches of Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. All which 
as it ſhook the very Foundation of the Papal Chair, ſo 
it was not to be admired that the Popes were very 
averſe afterwards to call the Council of Trent, and 
were forced ro make uſe of all their cunning, that no. 
thing might paſs there to the prejudiceof their Grandeur, 
and that ſince that time they have bid fare wel to Coun. 
cils for ever. SL | 

- © 24. Among other diviſions, this has proved very 
prejudicial (as it ſeems) to the Authority of the Popes, 
that Clement V. did transfer the Papal Chair from Rome 
to Avignon, as I ſuppoſe, upon inſtigation of Philip Sur. 
named the Handſom, King of France, who having had 
great differences with Beniface VIII. was Excommuni. 
cared by him. To render this ineffectual, he thought 
it the moſt proper way if the Pope reſided in France, 
and that thereby the like would be prevented for the 
furure ; fince it was very probable thar the greateſt part 


of the Cardinals hereafter would be taken out of the 


French Nation. The Popes made this City their con- 
ſtant place of Reſidence for ſeventy years together. not 
to mention that ſome of the Anti- Popes alſo did Reſide 
there. This changing of the Seat carry d along with it 
ſeveral Inconveniencies, which proved very prejudicial 
to the Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy. For the Pope's Autho- 
rity was among other things alſo founded upon this be- 
lief, that S. Peter had been at Rome, and by his preſence 
had Communicated a particular Prerogative and Holi- 
neſs to that Chair, and whether the ſame could be tranſ- 
ferred to Avignon ſeemed ſomewhat doubtful to a great 
many; beſides this, the Pope was then for the meſt 
part obliged to comply with France, and to live as it 
were at the Diſcretion of the French Kings. Tho' alſo 
the French, who then thought they had a great Catch, 
have fince complained, thar they got lirtle elſe by rhe 
preſence of the Roman Court than Simony, and ano- 
ther abominable Vice not fir to be named. Beſides this 


the Court of Rome being then kept among Strangers, 
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is it were, out of its Natural Element irs Faults were 
he ſooner diſcovered, and the whole the more deſpiſed. 
This removal alſo of the Court of Rome proved ve 
rejudicial to the Revenue of the Church in Italy. For 
after the Authority of the Emperors in Italy came to de- 
cay, each State was for living free, and being Sovereign 
it ſelf, and the Factions of the Guelfs and Gibellines 
cauſed moſt horrid diſtractions. And the Authority of 
the Pope being vaniſhed by his abſence, they made bold 
with the Church Poſſeflions. Moſt Cities of the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical State upon the perſuaſions of the Florentines 
had ſent away the Popes Legars, and acknowledged no 
Sovereign. The Emperor Lewis, Surnamed the Ba- 
varian, who was at Enmity with the Pope, but in 
great eſteem among the Inhabirants of the Eccleſiaſtical 


State, did pretend to the Sovereignty over the ſame, as 


being a Fief of the Empire, which he granted to ſuch 
as upheld his Party againſt the Pope. The Patrimony 
of the Church was then but very flender, and tho the 
Popes recovered part of it afterwards, they were obliged 
to leave moſt in Poſſeſſion of what they had got. But 


the City of Rome was nevertheleſs at laſt forced to ſub= 


mit to the Pope's Power, which it had reſiſted ſo long, 
when Bonzface IX. in the year 1393. put on the Bridle, 


by building the Caſtle of S. Angelo. And Alexander VI. 


was the chief cauſe that the Eccleſiaſtical State was re- 


duced under the Obedience of the Popes. This Pope 


had a Natural Son, whoſe name was Ceſar Borgia, bur 
who commonly is called Duke of Valence, from the 
Dukedom of Valence, which he got with his Lady 


Charlotte d Albret. The Pope being very ambitious to 


make this his Son a great Prince in Italy, propoſed this 
Expedient to him, that he muſt drive out theſe petty 
Lords, which were then in Poſſeſſion of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Stare, and when he had made himſelf Maſter of theſe 
places, he would confirm him in the Poſſeſſion of them 
for ever. He ſucceeded very well in this Enterpriſe, 
having made away with moſt of theſe petty Lords, ſome 
by Force, ſome by Treachery; for he uſed to ſtick at 
nothing, alledging, That whatever he did could nor be 
done amiſs, fince he had received his Commiſſion from 
his Father, who was endowed with the Holy Ghoſt, 
And being reduced to the utmoſt want of Mony, where 
with to pay his Soldiers, he and his Father 9 

5 oiſon 
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Poiſon the richeſt Cardinals at a Feaſt intended for tha T 
purpoſe; ſame of whom they allo knew to be averſe ij nr 
their Defigns. But the Servant who had the manage. 
ment of the buſineſs having out of careleſneſs fill d the ar 
Pope and his Son a Cup our of the Poiſoned Flasks, the an 
Father died immediately, the Son narrowly eſcaping hy 
the help of ſome Sudorificks. And not being able fo 9 

influence the next Election, as to get one choſen fir for 
his purpoſe, the whole deſign of Ce/ar Borgia came t 
nothing. Tho after the death of Pius III. who Sat but 
a few Weeks in the Papal Chair, Julius III a moit mor. 
tal Enemy of Borgia was choſen in his ſtead, who hz 
ving taken into his Poſſeſſion all what he had got before 

| baniſh'd him out of the Country. Neither did this Pope 
reſt ſatisfied, till he bad formerly recovered all what for. 
merly belonged to the Church, except Ferrara, wich 
was not reunited with the Papal Chair, till about the 
latter end of the laſt Age, when the Legitimate Race of 
the Dukes of Eſte was extinct. This Pope alſo prevent. 
ed the French from becoming Maſters of Tray). 


Txthergives § 25. But when the Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy ſeem di 
a great blow be come to the very Pinacle of irs Grandeur, when al 
8988 the Weſtern parts were either in Communion, with, ot 
Pope. in Obedience to the Church of Rome, except ſome few 
Remnants of the Maldenſes in France, and of the Hy: 
fites in Bohemia, and when juſt the differences ariſe be- ih ge 
twixt Pope Julius II. and Lewis XII. which eafily S 
might have occaſioned another Schiſm, were after the to 
death of the firſt happily Compoſed by Leo X. and all fo 
the complaints againſt the Ambition of the Court of kr 
Rome, were almoſt extinguiſhed, there was ſuch a Re-: th. 
volt made from the Chair of Rome, firſt raiſed upon à the 
very indifferent occaſion , that a great part of Europ the 
withdrew it ſelf from the Obedience of the Pope, who Iſh * 
wa? thereby put in danger of loſing all. We will in Fr 
this, as we have done in all other matters, only relate Ar 
how far humane Counſels and Helps were concerned me 
therein. For the hidden Counſels and Works of God ne 
Almighty, ought in our Judgment rather to be received Va 
with admiration and ſubmiſſion, than to be dived into da 
with preſumption. And what Tacitus ſays, in a certain in 
place, may conveniently be applied here: Abditos numi- . 
nis ſenſus exquirere illicitum, anceps, nec ideo aſſequar, 10 lie 
g 
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ro ſearch into the hidden deſigns of God is unlawful 
that 2 nor are they to be penetrated by us. 4 


— 
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Er pope Leo of the Houſe of de Medici s was an affable, The Ver- 


tues and 
Faults of 


* and magnificent Man, very Liberal towards all honeſt 

the and learned Men, who might have made a very good Leo. 
by Pope, if he had but had an indifferent knowledge of Re- 

* gion, and an inclination to Piety, whereas he was v 

for MY careleſs of both. He having lived very ſplendidly, and 
by bis Liberaliry and Magnificence exhauſted the Apo- 


by: M ſtolical Chamber, and not being acquainted with the 

Arts of acquiring Riches, made uſe of the Cardinal Lau- 
ha. WY vence Puccius, who at laſt, when all the other Gold 
Mines were empried, propoſed the Way of raiſing Mony 
ope by Indulgencies. Theſe Indulgencies were therefore ſent 

abroad all over Chriſtendom, both for the Dead and the 
Living, Eggs, Milk and the like were allowed to be 
he eaten on Eaſt days. The ſeveral Sums of Mony thereby 
of to be raiſed, were beforchand aſſigned to certain uſes: 
All that was to be Collected in Saxony and thereabour, 


as far as to the Sea fide, having been granted ro Mag- 


dalen the Pope's Siſter z She to make the beſt of the 
Pope's Grant, had committed the whole management of 
her ſhare to one Arcimbold a Biſhop by his Title and 
Coat; but who was moſt experienced in all the Genoeſe 
Tricks and Merchandifing. He again employ'd ſuch as 
did proffer the moſt, and had no other proſpect than the 
eetting of Mony. Ir had been formerly a Cuſtom in 
Saxony that the Hermits of the Order of S. Auſtin uſed 
ro proclaim the Indulgencies. But Arcimbold's Commiſ- 
fioners, did not think fit to truſt them at this time, as 
knowing them to be expert in that Trade, and fearing 
that they might not deal fairly with them, or ar leaſt that 
they might not bring in more Mony than uſed. to be ga- 
thered at other times. They choſe therefore the Domi 
nicans to Preach up the Indulgencies, which the Auſtin 
Friars took very ill, as being thereby defrauded of their 
Authority, Right and Profit. The Domznicans in the 
ed mean while, to ſhew themſelves well qualified for this 
od new Employment, did magnifie their War'to that extra- 
ed vagant degree, that their Auditors were extremely ſcan- 
o dalized at it; eſpecially ſince the Commiſſioners lived 
ain in continual Debaucheries, and ſpent with great infamy, 
ni what the poor Country Fellows ſpared out of their Bel- 
e. lies, to redeem their Sins. This obliged Luther a Friar 


of 
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Luther op- of the Hermits Order of St. Auſtin, to oppoſe theſe impu: 
poſes Indul n e IT  rnaes oy 
zul dent Merchants of Indulgences ; and having duly weigh. 
panes: e the matter himſelf, he in the Year 1517. did affr 
35 Theſes concerning this Point at Mittenberg, and 
Fohn Tezel, a Dominican Frier, publiſhed ſome other 

Theſes in oppoſition to thoſe at Frank fort. Thus the 

Diſpute having been ſer on foor, each of them began to 

enlarge himſelf upon the above-mentioned Theſes. But 

Luther having. upon his fide both Reaſon and Scripture, 

his Adverſary had nothing to alledge for himſelf, but the 
Authority of the Pope and the Church. Wherefore Ly. 

ther was obliged ro make an enquiry, upon what Foun. 

| dation the Authority of the Pope was built, and in what 
2 condition the Church was at that time; which led him 
Ss og by degrees unto the diſcovery of the Errors and Abuſes 
which were crept into the Church, and to an invective 

againſt the Impoſtures, and ſcandalous lives of the Morks 

and Prieſts, and that it was a Duty incumbent upon the 
Magiſtrates to aboliſh theſe Abuſes. And to this purpoſe; 

as alſo to oblige the Magiſtrates ro uphold his Dodtrin, 

he ſpoke very magnificently concetning the Nature and 
Grandeur of the Civil Power, which the Prieſts hithertg 
had repreſented as deſpicable. By which means he 2 


firſt got a great Party, and his Doctrin was ſpread abroad b. 
every where. to 


N § 26. But that we may the better underſtand the 
— 2 of Reaſon, how a poor Wed was able to give ſuch a Blow 
theſe times. to the Chair of Rome, we muſt, next to the Supreme % 
Direction of God Almighty, conſider the circumſtances co. 
of theſe Times, and what diſpoſition there was at that I 5, 
junctute of time in the minds of the People in Gene- ¶ tru 
ral. Firſt then, Luthers Propoſitions concerning the fro 
Indulgences were very good and reaſonable, and a great I hac 
many Divines, which afterward oppoſed his Doctrin, I be 
were at firſt. of his fide, as were alſo ſome Cardinals, | «. 
and George Duke of Saxony himſelf. His Adverſaries tha 
were ſo' perverſe, that every body lamented their Folly the 
and Perverſeneſs. Neither was it at firſt in the lealt Mo 
ſuſpected, that things would go ſo far as they did. Lu- ir 
ther himſelf had at firſt not the leaſt thoughts of fal- Les 
ling off from the Pope. The Emperor Maximilian had coy 
no averſion to the Doctrin of Luther, and ir is credi-F uſe, 
bly related, that, when he firſt heard of him, be did rat, 
| © a7 31 
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fy ; that this Friar ought to be kept ſafe, ſince good uſe 
might be made of him. Some Monks only, and theſe 
Commiſſioners, who were likely to be the loſers by it, 
did make ſuch a clamour, and raiſed ſuch tumults by 
blowing up the Coals, thar this ſmall Spark broke our in- 
to agreat Flame. Whole Chriſtendom was alſo in a mi- 
ſerable condition, it being quite overwhelmed with Ce- 
remonies ; the perverſe Monks did what they pleaſed, 
and had entangled render Conſciences in their Snares. 
All Divinity was turned into Sophiſtry. New Doctrins 
and Propoſitions were broaches, withour any regard, 
how they ought to be proved and maintained. And the 
whole Clergy of all degrees had rendred their Lives and 
Converſations odious and deſpiſed ro the World. The 
late Popes Alexander VI. and Julius II. had been infa- 
mous for their Pride, Treachery, turbulent Spirit, and 
other ſuch like Vices, as were very ill becoming Eccleſi- 
aſtical Perſons. Such Biſhops as were fir for ſomething 
had quire entangled themſelves in wordly buſineſs; a 
preat many of them led a moſt ſcandalous Life, and were 
more expert in Hunting, than skill'd in the Bible. The 
Prieſts and Monks were over Head and Ears in Igno- 
rance and ſcandalized the Common People by their De- 
baucheries, and their Avarice was grown unſupportable 


to every body. 
Beſides all this, thoſe who firſt pretended to oppoſe The t9no- 


Luther, were a ſort of fimple, miſerable, and ſome of rance of Lu- 


them debauched Wretches ; theſe when they ſaw Lu-** 
ther maintain his Arguments in a manner which was not 
common at that time, were ſoon confounded and put to a 
nonplus, not knowing where to begin or to end. Tis 
true, in former Ages alſo the Clergy had not been free 
from Vices, but the Ignorance of thoſe barbarous rimes 
had ſerved them for a Cloak. Bur after Europe began to 
be reſtored ro its flouriſhing condition, and all forts of 
Learning began to diſpel the former darkneſs, it was then 
that theſe abominable Spors became more conſpicuous to 
the Eyes of the World. As the Ignorant Prieſts and 
Monks, who could not bear the glance of this bright 
ſhining Light, were ſtark mad at thoſe who had reſtored 


Learning to Europe, and did them all the miſchief they 


could, and when they found themſelves worſted by them, 


Juſed to make a Point of Religion of their different Diſ- 


putes, and to accuſe thoſe of Hereſie that were more 
| Learned 
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Leatned than themſelves : So theſe uſed to expoſe theit 
folly, and as much as in them lay to diſcover their Igno- 
rance to the World. Twas upon this account, the im. 
pudenr Monks pick d a quarrel with John Reuchlin, whom 


they fain would have made a Heretick; from whence 


that learned Gentleman Trick van Hutten (if I remember 
right) rook an opportunity to expoſe them molt mĩſerably 
in Epiſtolis ebſcurorum virorum. Whileſt the War berwixt 
the Lovers and Perſecutors of Learning was carried on 


with great heat on both ſides, Luther's Doctrine appeared 


in the World. And becauſe the Monks made it their 
buſineſs ro bring the moſt Learned Men into the ſame 


 Quarrel which they had againſt Luther, in hopes to ſtrike 


them both down at one blow, this proved the occaſion 
that moſt of the Learned Men in Germany did actually 
fide with Luther. | | 


Eraſmus fa» Tr is alſo undeniable that Eraſmus of Rotterdam had a 


voured by 
Luther, 


conſiderable ſhare in the Reformation, for he had before 


already diſcovered, and reprehended a great many Abuſes 


and Errors ; he had rejected the School Divinity, and 


recommended the reading of the Bible and Fathers: He 


had ridicul'd the Barbarity and Ignorance, which was 
npheld by the Monks, and approved at firſt Luther's 


| Cauſe, tho' he always excepted againſt his violent and 


The Princes 
cf Germany 
diſlatisfi d 
wit the 
Pope. 


bitting way of Writing. His filence alone proved very 
miſchievous to Luthers Adverſaries. For Eraſmus being 
then eſteemed the moſt Learn d Divine of his Age, every 
body took his ſilence for a kind of an approbation of 
Luthers Cauſe. And when he afterwards publiſhed his 
Treatiſe de libero Arbitrio, it made no great impreſſion 
upon the Minds of the People, ſince ir ſufficiently ap- 
peared, that it was rather writ to pleaſe others, than of 
his own inclination. Beſides, that this was not the main 
Point in diſpute, and Luther did refufe ſufficiently his 
Propoſitions. 

The Princes and Eſtates of Germany alſo having been 
ſufficiently convinced, that heavy Impoſitions had been 
laid upon them of late under ſeveral pretences by the 
Court of Mme, for no other purpoſe but to maintain the 
Grandeur of the Eccleſiaſticks at Rome, were extreamly 
diffarisfied with the Pope. The general fear which was 
then in Germany of an Invaſion by rhe Turks, and the 


differences ariſing betwixt Charles V. Francis I, and 


Henry VIII. did greatly promote the Reformation, 


ſince | 
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Diſputes. Some are of Opinion, that Charles V. d:d 
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throughout Germany, hoping by theſe Divifions to get 
an opportunity to ſuppreſs the ancient Liberty of the 
Eſtates, and to make himſelf Sovereign over Germany. 
For elſe (they ſay) he might eaſily have quench'd the 
Fire at firit, viz. in the Year 1521. when he had Lu- 
ther in his power at Wormes, where he might have ſe- 
cured him, which ſhould have paſſed well enough for a 
State Trick. But it is not ſo evident, whether, tho' 
Luther had been murthred againſt the Publick Faith 
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rooted out; it is more Probable that the Emperor, be- 
ing then but young, did not at that time foreſee of what 


that he did not think it adviſable at that juncture of 
time ro break with the Elector of Saxony, who was 
then in great Authority. Neither could he pretend at 


France and the Tarks, to attack the Princes of Germany 
that were then courted by France, and who began to 
make Alliances with them. Vet it is certain that un- 
der the pretence of Religion he afterwards made War 
upon the Proteſtant Eſtates of Germany, and intended 
by their ruin to open himſelf the way to the abſolute 
Monarchy over Germany. And tho' he was very ſuc⸗ 
cesful in the War againſt the League made at Smatkald; 
nevertheleſs he could nor accompliſh his projected de- 
fgn, becauſe he ſtood in need of the aflittance of the 
of erman Princes againſt France, and the Turks, and to 
obtain the Imperial Crown for his Son Philip. Nay, 
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1 Paul III. himſelf dreaded the growing greatnels of the 
Emperor, to that degree that he ſtir'd up the French ro 

en poſe his prevailing Power, and to prevent the intire 

n min of the Proteſtants, allowed them to make uſe of 


he the Alliance with the Turks, againſt the Emperor, who 
ve Ile feared intended a thorough Reformation of the Court 
ly of Rome. : | 


Fnce there was bur little time for to think much of theſe 


granted him, thereby his Doctrin would have been 


Conlequence this buſineſs might prove afterwards ; and 
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connive at the ſpreading of the Doctrin of Luther © 


the ſame time, when he was engag'd in a War againſt 


And beſides all this the ill Conduct of the Pope did Theill Cons 


he dreat miſchief to the Roman Catholick Party. For it was duct of Leo 


and Cardi- 


d Brgnd miſtake in Leo X. that he with ſo much violence a che. 


declared himſelf for theſe Merchants of Indulgences, and 
ce 0 his Bull of the ↄth of November in the year 1518. de- 
| g DUzS eided 
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cided the Points in Controverſie betwixt them, whereby 
he cut off all hopes and means for an Accommodation. 
It would queſtionleſs have been better for him to have 
ſtood Neuter, and to have impoſed ſilence upon both Par- 
ties, and in the mean while to have found out an expedi. 
ent to appeaſe Luther. And Cardinal Cajetan did in the 
year 1519. act a very imprudent Part at Ausburgh, when 
he dealt ſo very rudely with Luther, and refuſed to ac- 
cept of his Propoſal, vix. That he would be filent, provi- 
ded his Adverſaries would do the fame. For by this re. 
fuſal made to ſo reſolute a Man, whom he would have 
obliged to make a Recantation he forced him to do his Ml © 
utmoſt, and to fall directly upon the Pope himſelf. It s 
would have been no difficult matter to have granted him, at 
that ſome corrupted Manners were crept into the Church N ot 
to keep him from meddling with the Reformationof the N w 
Doctrins. But on the Contrary, the Pope making conti. th 
nual inſtances at the Elector of Saxony s Court, to have bu 
Luther deliverd up to him, Luther was thereby obliged, Iſl to 
to ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of the Pope and to demon- an 
ſtrate that his own Doctrin was built upon a very ſolid and tit 

ood Foundation. And the Pope rendred his Cauſe very Pa 
fulpicious, that he, when Luther appeal'd ro a Council, ar. 
did by making a great many evaſions protract to call one: Cc 
From hence it was evident that he did nor truſt much to I th 
the goodneſs of his Cauſe, if ir were to be debated before Ii cr) 
impartial Judges. It was alſo an unlucky hit for the am 
Pope, when he fell out with Henry VIII. who to ſpite I anc 
the Pope, did open the door for the Proteſtant Religion to I bro 
be ſertled in England. Likewiſe did thoſe of the Houſe I g 
of Navarre propagate and protect the Proteſtant Religi- ¶ ite 
on in France, out of hatred, as ſome ſay, againſt the Ib 
Pope, who had ſhewn the way to Ferdinand the Catho- 0 2 
lick into that Kingdom. Beſides this, there were abun- 
dance of good Men of the Roman Catholick Religion I ther 
who were glad to ſee that Luther did waſh the ſcabby I he 
Heads of the Monks with ſo ſtrong a Lye, as he did. app! 


So that every thing ſeemed to concur or promote the I L, 
Decree of God Almighty. - F 
| O 


wiv the § 27. But why the Doctrine of Luther was not ſpread and 
Doftrinof farther, and the Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy was not quite Prin 
Luther was gyerturned, ſeveral Reaſons, may be alledged. Firſt it 


not ij read . , 
farther. js to be conſidered, that, in thoſe States, where Luthers che! 
| Doctrin - 
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in was received, the Supreme direction in Eccleſi- 
aſtical Affairs became neceſſarily to be devolved on the 


Civil Magiſtrates. For if any one of theſe States would 


have pretended to this Direction over the others of rhe 
{me Communion, theſe, who would have thought them- 
ſelves no leſs capable, would never have acknowledged 
the ame. Which did nor a little weaken their Union 


and Strength, and was the main occaſion, that they could 


not act ſo unanimouſly and vigorouſly againſt the Pope, 


25 he againſt them. Ir is alſo to be conſidered, that this 


Reformation was not undertaken after mature deliberati- 
on, and as it were on purpoſe to form or ſet up a new 


State; bur this great Revolution happened upon a ſudden 


and unexpectedly, ſo that the whole Work was carried 
on as occafion offer'd and by degrees. And tho' Luther 
was the firſt, that gave the Alarm, yet the reſt did not 
think themſelves obliged to follow preciſely his Opinion, 
but were alſo ambirious of having contributed ſomething 


towards the Reformation. This occaſioned Diſputes n;,;50.. 2. 
among themſelves ; and becauſe no body had an Autho- mong the 
rity among them, ro decide theſe Controverſies, each Proteſtants, 


Party perſiſted obſtinately in their Opinion; from whence 
aroſe ſuch Schiſm, that they became neglectful of the 
Common Enemy, and fell upon one another. This furniſhed 


the Popiſh Party with a very probable Argument, who 


cry'd out aloud rhe Herericks were faln into Confuſion 
among themſelves, as nor knowing what to believe; 
and fince they had left rhe Church of Rome, they were 


brought into an endleſs Labyrinth. There were alſo be Licen- 
a great many of the Proteſtants, who under pretext of ciouſnels of 


the Goſpel did lead an impious and ſcandalous life, as if — Prock 


by the Liberty of the Goſpel they had obtained a Licenſe 
o abandon themſelves to all ſorts of Vices. This gave 
allo occaſion to the Papiſts to defame the Doctrin of Lu- 
ther; eſpecialy ſince he had with great ſeverity reproved 
the licenciouſneſs of the Clergy, and had been generally 
applauded for it. It alſo proved very miſchievous to 
Luthers Doctrin, that immediately after whole ſwarms 
of Fanaticks, Anabapriſts, and the like appear'd in the 
World, and that the Boors in Germany run as it were mad, 


and made a moſt dangerous Inſurrection. When ſome 


Princes took this Point into conſideration, the Doctrin of 
Luther began to become ſuſpicious ro them, as if thereby 
we licenciouſneſs of che Common People was Taught and 
5 | Dd 3 | Authaz 
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Authoriſed; which they looking upon as a greater Exil 
than what oppreſſion they were likely to ſuffer from the 

Clergy, did with all their Power oppoſe the Doctrin of 
Luther. "4, | 4%; | 

There are ſome who will have it, that the Univer 

The Univer of Paris allo had a ſhare in this. For Luther having 

firy of Fa. perſwaded himſelf, that this Univerſity was diſſatisfied 

at Leo X. becauſe he had aboliſhed the Pragmatick San- J 

ction, concerning the Elections of Biſhops; and that \ 

therefore the Members thereof would be glad of an op- Wl : 

portunity to revenge themſelves, he ſubmitted his Dil. | 

purarion with Eckzus to their Judgment; bur theſe gave f 

their [Judgment againſt him, and that in very hard words. t 

The Kings of Spain alſo did afterwards conſider that it a 

was for their purpoſe to take upon them the protection fl. 

of the Roman Chair; wherefore they oppoſed the Pro- 

teſtant Doctrin with all their might, and ſo powerfully 

aſſiſted the League in France, that Henry IV. if he would 

maintain his Crown, was obliged to leave the Proteſtant 

Religion. . | 

ingly! Some alſo have obſerved ; that when Iwinglius, and 

and Cal.in, afrerwards Calvin, began all upon a ſudden to introduce 

cToCo great a Reformation, not only as to the inferiour 

bur alſo the Eſſential parts of the Church, and thereby 

fell from one extreme to another, this proved a main ob- 

ſtacle to the increaſe of the Proteſtant Religion. For 

Luther had hitherto made very little alteration in outward 

Matters. He had left in the Churches the Ornaments, 

Clocks, Organs, Candles, and ſuch like; he had retained 

the greateſt part of the Maſs, but had added ſome Prayers 

in the Native Tongue, ſo that he was looked upon by 

ſome as a Reformer of the Abuſes only. But when it 

ſeem'd that this Revolution was likely to become Uni- 

verſal Iwinglius appear'd in Switzerland, as did Calvin 

af erwards in Fance; theſe, inſtead of following the 

footſteps of Luther, began to Preach againſt the Prefence 7 

of the Body of Chriſt in the Sacrament of the Lord's he 

Supper, aboliſn d all ſorts of Ceremonies and Ornaments, ! ſe: 

deſtroyed all Reliques broke the Altars and Images, abo- w. 

liſh'd all order of the Hierarchy, and deſpoiled Religi- e 

on of all ſuch things as did moſt affect the Eyes and ex- in 

reriour Senſes of the People. This cauſed an averſion N 

and animoſity in the common People againſt them, and P: 

increaſed irs Zeal for that Religion, which it had . as 
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ed from its Anceſtors. The Riches of the Church did 


partly promote Luther's Doctrin, a great many having 


thereby taken an opportunity to poſſeſs themſelves of theſe 
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ample Revenues : nevertheleſs the ſame kept a great 


many Prelates under the obedience of the Roman Chair, 
who, if they had not been afraid of lofing their Rich 
Benefices, would not have been ſo backward to ſide with 
Luther's Party. This was manifeſtly to be {een in France, 
where both the Prelates and the Common People had 
made no great account of the Popes Authority before 
Reformation, but when they ſaw that thoſe of the Re- 
formed Religioa were for breaking into their Quarters, 
they agreed better afrerwards with the Court of Rene, 
and the Com nonalty was very Zealous againſt the Re- 


formed Religion. 


$ 28. Bur beſides this rhe Pope, as ſoon as his adhe- . p,,;q, 
l | PI 

rents had recovered themſelves from their firſt conſterna- s-vereignty 

tion, and his Enemies were faln out among themſelves, recovered. 


has ſince ſettled his Affairs in ſuch a manner, that the 
Proteſtants in all likely- hood will not only not be able to 
hurt him for the future, but he alſo by degrees gets 
ground of them. For thoſe things where with Luther did 
upbraid them, and did rhe moſt miſchief to them, they 
have either quite aboliſh'd, or at leaſt they are tranſacted 
in a more decent manner; Si non caſte, tamen caute. 
They have alſo made uſe of the ſame Weapons, where- 
with Luther did attack them. For the Popes now adays 
do not inſult with ſo much haughtineſs over Princes, but 
treat them with more Civility and Lenity. It is true, in 
the laſt Age Paul IV. behaved himſelf very impudently 
towards Spain, and in our Age Paul V. did the ſame 
with Venice. But by the Mediation of wiſer Heads, theſe 
Differences were Compoſed, before they could draw 
from them any further ill Conſequences; and the Popes 
eyer fince have been ſufficiently convinced, that theſe hot- 
headed proceedings are in no ways ſuitable to their pre- 
ſent condition. For Paul V. did quickly give fair words, 
when the French Ambaſſador made him believe, that the 
Venetians had ſent for ſome Miniſters from Geneva, to be 
inſtructed in the Principles of the Reformed Religion. 
Neither have of late years ſate ſuch Debauches in the 
Papal Chair as Alexander VI. or ſuch Martial Popes 
25 Fulius II. was, but of late they have endeavoured ro 
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carry on the Intrigues under hand, whileft they in 
outward appearance pretended to be promoters, and 
Mediators of Peace. That moſt ſcandalous Trade, 
of Indulgences, and that groſs ſort of Simony they 
have ſer aſide, whileſt they make it their buſineſs to ca. 
jole the People, out of their Mony in more handſome 
manner. 4408 2252 
Theg hops, The Biſhops are now of another Stamp, and carry it 


prieſts, and ; . : 
Monks more On with much more gravity than before the times of 


Regular and Luther, nay, there are now among the Prelates excellent 


Learnidtnangnd well qualified Men. The Ordinary Prieſts and 
heretofore. Monks alſo have been much reformed in their Man- 
ners, and been obliged to lay aſide their former brutiſf 
Ignorance. Luther and his adherents did at firſt gain 

mighrily upon the People by their moſt excellent and 

learned Sermons, and by their Books which they pub- 

liſh'd, thereby to excite the People to Piety, Prayers, 

godly Meditations and Exerciſes. Both which the 

Papiſts have imitated fince, for among them now adays 

are to be found moſt excellent Preachers, and very good 
Prayer-Books ; ſo that the Proteſtant Clergy has now 

not much to object againſt them, as to their ability or 

ourward behaviour. They have alſo gor a very good 

inſight into all the Controverted Points, and have a 

doſen or more Diſtinctions at hand againſt any Object 

on, For Example, whereas nothing ſeems more ridicu- 

lous, than that the Pope ſhould grant his Indulgences for 

twenty or thirty thouſand years to come, they know 

how to give this a fine colour by theſe Diſtinctions of 

Intenſive and Extenſive, Potentialiter and Actualiter, 


— . - #3 
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verts. © the chief Men among the Proteſtants are inticed to 
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ſes, and actual Recompences. If any one whags well 
qualified will go over to their Parry he may 


on the contrary, if any one goes over from them to the 
Proteſtant Religion, and either has not wherewithal to 
live, or elſe is endowed wirh extraordinary qualifica- 
tions, he muſt expect nothing but want. Laſt of all, 
thoſe of the Houſe of Auſtria have greatly promoted the 
Popiſh Intereſt, when they drove the Proteſtants our of 


dom of Bohemia and the Countries belonging thereunto, 
and lately have done the ſame to the Proteſtants in Hun- 
gary, except to a very few ; or elſe have forced them to 
profeſs themſelves Roman Catholicks. 


8 29. From what has been ſaid it may eaſily be un- 
derſtood, in what manner this Eccleſiaſtial Sovereignty 
has extended her Power over the Weſtern parts of 
Chriſtendom. But throughly to underſtand the whole 
Structure, and Compoſure of this Engine, and by what 


Italy, and ſecondly as the ſpiritual Monarch over the 
or W Weſtern Church. As to the firſt it is to be obſerved, 
chat the Pope may be reckoned a Potent Prince in Italy. 
of but is in no ways to be Compared with the other 


rr, Princes in Europe. The Countries under his Juriſdiction 1 Domini 


g- are the City of Rome, with her Territories ſituated on 
nd both ſides of the River Tyber; the Dukedom of Bene- 
ed W vento in the Kingdom of Naples, the Dukedoms of 
0- WW Spoleto, Urbino and Ferrara, the Marquifite of Ancona, 
iſh WU ſeveral places in Tuſcany, Romaniola or Flaminia, where 
eir are ſituated Bologna and Ravenna. In France the Coun- 
ot try of Avignon belongs to him. Parma is a Fief of the 
ing Church, which Paul III. granted to his Son Lewis Far- 
me neſe. But ſince that time a Conſtitution has been made, 
ro- that it ſhall not be in the Power of any Pope to Alie- 

nate any Fief, or to grant any of the Countries be- 
nd Þ longing to the Church in Fief to any perſon whatſoever 
out, to prevent the ruin of the Eccleſiaſtick State, and, 
a chat, in caſe the Revenues from abroad ſhould =_ the 

FA 
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come over to their Party with fair Words, great Promi- 


ure to 
make his Fortune, ſince the wealth of their Church fur- 
niches them with ſufficient Means to maintain ſuch a Per- 
ſon, tho his Merits were not extraordinary. Whereas 


The Houſe 
of Auftria 
——_— > VE moſt zealous 
the Heredirary Countries in Germany, out of the King for Poper j. 


TheTempo- 
ral State of 


th: Pope. 


means It is ſuſtained, it will not be improper to conſider 
the Pope in two different ways; firſt as a Prince in 


ons. 


— — . — , — 
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Pope nevertheleſs might not want means to maintain 
himſelf and his Court. The Kingdom of Naples is allo 
a FiefMhe Church, in acknowledgment of which the 
King of Spain every year preſents the Pope with a white 
Horſe and ſome thouſands of Ducats. What other Pre. 
tenſions the Court of Rome makes are out of date. For MW 
the reſt, theſe Countries are indifferently Populous and 
Fertile, having ſeveral Cities of Note, out of which the 
Pope receives a Revenue of two Millions per Annum. i | 
And the Popes Miniſters take effectual care, that their IM + 
Subjects may not be overgrown in Riches. f 

His Forces. Perhaps there might be a conſiderable number of good i 
Soldiers maintained our of the Ecclefiaſtick State, bu: { 
his Military ſtrength is ſcarce worth taking notice of, 1 ! 
fince he makes uſe of quite other means to preſerve his 
State than other Princes do. He maintains about twenty 2 
Gallies, which have their Station at Ci vita Vechia, The MW } 

E 
C 
0 
fi 


chief State Maxim of the Pope, as a Temporal Prince 
is, that Peace may be preſery'd in Tah, and that 1tah 
may remain in the ſame State as it is now, and eſpeci 
ally, that there may not be introduced any other Sove- 
reign Power, which might prove ſo formidable as todo- 
mineer over the reſt, He muſt take great care that the 
Turks may not get footing in Itah, and in caſe of an In- S 
vaſion from the Turks, not only Italy would be obliged C 
to join againſt them, bur alſo whole Chriſtendom muſt be ¶ fu 
called in to help to chaſe out theſe Barbarians, ſince no fe 
Chriſtian Prince would be contented that this delicious n. 


Country ſhould fall into their Hands. N 
How he "The Pope has nothing to fear more from the German ar 
ftands with 8 , dati. 
relation to Empire, as long as it remains upon the {ame Foundati- I ve 


Germany, on. Bur if it ſhould fall under the Government of an Sr 
Spain ad Abſolute Monarch, it is likely he might attempt to te- © up 
France. new the Ancient Pretenſions. Spain and France are the iſ C. 
two Kingdoms, which are moſt formidable to the Pope. m 
Againſt them the Pope makes uſe of this Maxim, that N or 
he either ſets them together by the Ears, or at leaſt keeps I Li 
up the Ballance betwixt them, that one may nor be- te 
come quite Maſter of the other. I am apt to believe w 
that the Pope would be glad with all his heart, that it 
the Spaniards were driven out of Italy, eſpecially out m- 
of the Kingdom of Naples. But it is ſcarce to be ſup- ve 
poſed, that he ſhould be able ro do ir by his own M 
ſtrength ; and to make uſe of the French in this — m. 

| CCC wou bY 
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would be to fall our of the Fry ing- Pan into the Fire. 
Therefore all - what the Pope can do, is, to take care, 
that Spain may not incroach upon others in Italy ; and 
there is no queſtion but if the Spaniards ſhould attempt 
any ſuch ching, France and all the ochers Italian States 
would be ready to oppoſe their deſign. Neither can it be 
pleaſing to the Pope, if the King of France ſhould ger ſo 
much fooring in Ita), as to be able to (way Matters there 
accordit g to his pleaſure, which the Pope ought to pre- 
vent With all his might. The Pope need not fear much 
from the other States of Italy. For tho ſome of them are 
under hand his Enemies, and dread his Spiritual Power, 
ſome of them alſo have been chaſtiſed by the Court of 
kme; nevertheleſs, they mult at leaſt in ourward appear- 
ance pay ro the Pope a due Veneration, neither dare they 
as much as deviſe to make any Conqueſts upon the Pope. 
Notwithſtanding this, they would not look with a good 


Eye upon the Pope, if he ſhould pretend to make any 


Conqueſts upon his Neigbbours and enlarge his Domini- 
ons; this refined Nation being extremely jealous, and de- 


ſirous to keep up the ballance betwixt the Stats of 1raly. 


§ 30. Bur if we conſider the Pope, ſecondly, as the Particular 


| Spir:tual Monarch of Chriſtendom and the Vicar of Jeſus Sottuten 


, | : g . f of the po- 
Chriſt upon Earth, we meet in this Spiritual State with piſh Monat- 


ſuch ſurpriſing and ſubtile pieces, thac ir mutt be con- ch as Spir - 
feſſed, that ſince the beginning of the World, there has *** 

not been ſet up a more artificial Fabrick than the Popiſh 
Monarchy. It has required the more ſagacity to erect 

and ſuſta in this Structure, the more the ends of this So- 


vereignty are quite different from the ends of all other 


States in the World, and the more feeble the Title appears: 
upon which it is founded. For it is the main end of other 
Commonwealths, to live in Security and Feace ; for the 
maintaining of which, the Subjects contribute a ſhare 
out of their Goods and Poſſeſſions; nay, venture their 
Lives that they may ſufficiently provide againſt the at- 
temps of malicious People, and live in ſecurity and 
without danger from their Enemies. And beſides this, 
ir is the Duty of every Subje & to take care that he 


may be able to maintain himſelf out of his own Re- 


venues, or by his Labour and Induſtry. But the Popiſh 
Monarch's chief deſign is, that the Popes and the Clergy 
may live in Plenty and Splendour in this World, all 
6 ra, I Te which 
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which is to be maintained at the Coſt and Charge of 
other People, who muſt be perſuaded to part with their 
Mony by ſeveral ſhining Arguments and artificial Per- 
ſuaſions. And whereas other States are fain to maintain 
their Forces and Garriſons with great Expences, the Pope 
on the contrary entertains his Militia without any Charge, 
but rather with profit ro himſelf. And whereas it is al- 
ſo a State Maxim among the wiſer Princes, not to extend 
their Conqueſts too far, the Pope has no occaſion to imi- 
tate them in this point, ſince it is neither dangerous nor 
troubleſome to him, tho he extends his Juriſdiction over 
the Eaſt and Meſt- Indies. The Rights of Sovereignty | 
are founded upon evident and undeniable Principles and 
Divine Inſtitution, ſince without it, it is impoſſible that b 
Mankind ſhould live honeſtly, ſecurely, commodioufly ; 
and decently. But to find out the ſame neceſſity and 
foundation of the Pope's Sovereign Authority, and to de- g 

monſtrate that as the Peace and Welfare of Mankind, I 
cannot ſubſiſt without a Supreme Civil Power; ſo the | 
Chriſtian World cannot be without a Supreme Eccleſiaſti- I 
cal Power, is inmy mind impoſſible to be done. He that L 
1s unwilling to believe this, ler him find out a demon- a 
ſtrative proof and he will be the miracle of the World. A 
Bur if the Pope's Champions pretend to a poſitive Com- C 

te 
re 
ni 
ſa 
ſu 


wid.) 


mand from God Almighty, they are obliged to prove by 
clear and evident proofs, and thar in all its clauſes and 
determinations out of the Holy Scripture ; that our Savi- 
our when he ſent his Diſciples all over the World to Preach 
the Chriſtian Faith, did give them full Power not only 
ro propagate the Chriſtian Doctrin among all Nations; W fic 
and nor to be dependent on any humane Power in their ſh 
Office, ſo as thereby ro be hindred from Preaching, or or 
forced to add or retrench any thing from their Doctrin uf 
(which Power is unqueſtionable): Bur alſo that they had ar- 
a Power granted them, to pur into the Miniftry of the lig 
Goſpel, and that without the Conſent of the Magiſtrates I fit 
(rho' the ſame profeſt the true Chriſtian Religion) as ſe: 
many, and whom they pleaſed ; that they alſo might thi 
grant to theſe again full Power to increaſe their Order no 
ro ſuch a number as they ſhould think fit themſelves, Pr 
without having any regard to the Civil Power or Ma- the 
giſtrates, whoſe Right and Title is thereby impaired. Þ rit 
And becauſe they cannot live upon the Air they muſt al- Po 
jo have a Power granted them to ſeek out all ways and Þ m 
| means 
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means not only for their ſubſiſtance, but alſo for carrying 
on their pride and extravagancies. They muſt alſo have 
a prerogative granted them of being exempted from the 


— 


Civil Juriſdiction both in their Perſons and ſuch poſſeſ- 


fions as they have acquired ro themſelves, tho' the ſame 
appertain to the Revenues of the Commonwealth, are 
ſituated in the Territories, and enjoy the protection 
of the Sovereign, who is to have no power to lay Taxes 
upon them, to preſcribe them limits or imploy them to 
any ether nſes. They muſt alſo prove that the ſupreme 
Direction over this Order as well concerning their Of- 
fice as their Poſſeſſions does belong to one of the ſame 
Order on whom the reſt depend as their Sovereign, and 
that the Civil Magiſtrates cannot pretend to any ſupe- 
riour Juriſdiction over them, tho the Eccleſiaſtical Order 
either by its number or misbehaviour ſhould prove per- 
nicious to the State, and tho' the State could not be 
maintained without the Revenues of the Eccleſiaſt icks, 
which muſt not be imployed for the benefit of the Pub- 
lick without the Conſent of him who has the ſupreme 
Direction over this Order. Beſides this, they are obliged 


alſo to prove ſome other Hypotheſes of theirs, which are 


Matter of Fact. As for example, that our Saviour, 
Chriſt did grant the Spiritual Sovereignty over the Church 
to St. Peter only, without allowing the leaſt ſhare to the 
reſt of the Apoſtles. That he did grant this Prerogative, 
not only to St. Peter for his own Perſon, but alſo that the 


ſame ſhould be a perpetual Inheritance to ſuch as ſnould 


ſucceed him in that place where he reſided as Biſhop. Be- 


ſides this, they muſt prove that Sr. Peter was actually Bi- 


ſhop of Rome, that he exerciſed the ſame Power there, and 
granted the ſaid Prerogative to no other place where he 
uſed to Preach, beſides Rome. And becauſe theſe Points 
are ſo very hard to be proved, the Popiſh Doctors are ob- 
liged to be very cautious in propoſing theſe Queſtions di- 
ſtinctly to the World, bur rather treat of the ſame confu- 
ſedly and ſuperficially. Ir is rather their buſineſs ro fill 
the Peoples Heads with far-fetched Arguments which do 
nor ſo nearly touch the point, iz. concerning the great 
Promiſes, that the Gates of Hell ſhall not prevail againſt 
the Church, concerning the great Authority and Proſpe. 
rity of the Church, her Antiquity, the Succeſſion of the 
Popes, the Holy Fathers and Councils, the Authority of ſo 
many Ages and Nations, Miracles and ſuch like ſtuff gt 

| | for 
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fora Declamation. They alſo make uſe of another expe⸗ 
dient, vi. That if any one dares to contradict theſe things 
he is immediately without hearing his Reaſons, branded 
with the Name of a Heretick, and eſteemed as ons that 


being a novice and ignorant in his Trade, oughr not to be 
ſo bold as to contradict his Maſter, bu: deſerves to be burnt 


why thepo - S 3. It is eafly to be imagin d, that this ſpiritual So- 

pit SOV” vereiguty was of neceſſity to be eſtabliſſd in the form 
reignty Was | s 4 * 

to be exer- Of a Monarchy, ſince it was in no ways ſuitable to a 

ciſedinthe Democrat'cal or Ariſtocratical Government, not only by 

N 2 reaſon of ſeveral inconveniences which would hare at- 

?* tended ir, but more eſpecially, becauſe that io many dif. 

ferent Heads as {way a Democratical and Ari” acratica] 

Government, would even by the moit ſevere Laws ne- 

yer have been kept in ſuch an Union, but that by raiſing 

of Factions and Diffentions they would have calily 

overturned a Work which was built upon ſo flight a 

Foundation. But among rhe ſeveral forts of Monarchi- 

cal Governments, they have choſen ſuch an one as that 

by all the Art of Men, there could not have been 11ven- 

ted one more ſuirable ro their purpoſe; ir bei g moſt 

certain that all the ſpeculative Inventions of the moſt 

refined Poliricians, are not in the leaſt ro be compared ro 

what may be met withal in this Popiſh Monarchy. Tis 

true, ſome Princes have gained to themſelves and their 

Government a great Authority, by pretending to be the 

Off ſpring of the Gods, and that they had laid the Foun- 

dation of their Government by the expreſs Command 

of the Gods and by their peculiar Approbarion ; where- 

fore they uſed to be after their Death placed in the num- 

ber of the Gods, and were adored as ſuch. Bur the 

Pope has gone farther, and perſuaded the People that 

he is the Lieutenant of Jeſus Chriſt, who has all Power 

in Heaven and Earth, and his Vicar in the World, and 

that in a more exalted Senſe than ir is ſpoken of the 

Magiſtrates, that they are Miniſters of God's Juſtice up- 

on Earth, For he pretends that he has the Power of 

diſpenſing the Merits of "Jeſus Chriſt, and that ſuch as 

refuſe to acknowledge this Prerogarive, are nor capable 

of obtaining Salvation. And ſince there is nothing more 

powerful in this World to induce People ro a profound 

| Veneration than the Divine Majeſty, and no motive 


more ſtrong ro inforce from them an obedience and an 
entire 
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entire ſubmiſſion to all ſorts of hardſhip than the fear of 
Cod's wrath and eternal damnation; it is evident that 
if this Point is once gained and the People throughly 

-rſuaded, there needs no further proof of the reſt of 
their Articles of Faith, that that 4v7% tpn, the Pope has 
determined it ſo. 


Belides this, moſt Nations having eſteemed an heredi- hy it mut 
tary Government the moſt convenient and leaſt dange- be an ele- 
rous, have introduced that form into their States; but te Monar- 


this form of Government could not ſuit with the inten- 
tion of this Spiritual Monarchy. For in theſe States 


where rheCrown is hereditary, it muſt of neceſſity ſome- 


times happen, that the ſame is devolved to Princes who 
are Minors ; and it would be an odd ſight, that a 
Child that rides the Hobby-Horſe, ſhould be taken for 
the Vicar of Chriſt, and thar the Protectour of Chri- 
ſtendom ſhould want a Tutor. Neither is it to be ſup- 
poſed that young Princes could behave themſelves ſo 
gravely and wiſely, as ſeems to be requiſite for a Perſon 
of his Station; neither can it as much as be hoped, that 
a whole ſucceſſion of Princes ſhould be inclinable ro ſuch 
a Function. Ina word, an hereditary ſucceſſion would 
have made it the ſame with a temporal State, which 
could never have been maintained long upon ſo awk- 
ward and ſlight a Foundation. For the great Mini- 
ſters themſelves would have been for putting by the 
Pope, that they mĩght ſucceed in his ſtead; whereas theſe 
ſeeing they cannot poſſeſs themſelves of the Papacy by 
open force, are now very obedient, in hopes that e ther 
they themſelves or at leaſt their Friends may one time or 
another attain to this Dignity by Election. Beſides this, it 
might eaſily have happened, that incaſe the Royal Fami- 
ly ſhould have been extinguiſhed, ſuch Difſentions might 


415 


have ariſen concerning the Succeſſion, that the whole 


Frame of the State would thereby have been disjointed. 


It was alſo thought conevniet this ſpiritual Sovereign Why the 


ſhould be obliged never to marry, which ſeemed moſt 3 on 
ſuitable ro the gravity of this Court, finze a great train $-ate of Ce- 


of Ladies living in great ſplendour and plenty would libacy. 


have made ſuch a figure, as muſt needs appear bur little 


ſuirable to excite others to a Holy-Life and Devotion. 


Wherefore ir was the main deſfign.. by a feigned hypocriſy 
to impoſe a belief upon the People, as if the Court of 
Rome was ſo wholly taken up with ſpiritual Affairs, that 

| there 
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The Con- 
clave. 


there was no room left for worldly Pleaſures. It waz 
alſo reaſonably ſuppoſed, that a Prince who had Wife 
and Children might ſometimes be led away to take more 
to heart the private Intereſt of his Family than the pub. 
lick good of the State, ſince there can ſcarce be any thing 
more prevailing upon a Man, than the conſideration of 
the welfare and —— of Wife and Children. And 
what Alexander VI. and Paul III. did with their Baſtards, 
have been convincing Inſtances of this Pofition to the 
Court of Rome. It is poſſible that they alſo took this into 
conſideration, that if a Temporal foreign Prince ſhould 
obtain this Digniry, he would entail it upon his Houſe, 
which inconveniencies are now avoided by the Obligati. 
on which is laid upon the Pope never to marry. 

The Conclave is alſo a moſt admirable Invention to 
bridle the immoderate Ambition, and prevent thoſe 


Schiſms, which uſed formerly miſerably to afflid the 


See, and weaken the Authority of the Popes ; beſides 


that, thereby along Vacancy of the Chair is prevented, 
and by means of this Election, it is much eaſier to pick 
out one that is fitly qualified ro repreſent the great and 
artificial Hypocrite, and afterwards to make the People 
believe, that are ignorant of the Intrigues of the Con- 
clave, that it was by the particular providence of God 


Almighty, that ſuch a Perſon was choſen as was the 


What Qua 


] fications 


moſt worthy to be God's Vicar upon Earth. Thus much 
at leaſt may be obtain'd by an Election, thar ſuch 
a Perſon is choſen as is well verſed in the Arts of Po- 
licy, and their ambitious Deſigns, and whoſe Age being 
above the Folly and extravagancies of young Men, may 
by his years and long experience appear more venera- 
ble in his Function. Ir is alſo a very wiſe Ordinance 


are n:c-fſary concerning the Election of a Pope, that he is to have 
Bo one that rwo third parts of the Votes in the Conclave, which 
{5,20 ſeems to have been introduced, that the new Pope might 


len Pope. 


not be diſpleaſing to a great number of Cardinals. Now 
adays it is a general Maxim in the choice of a Pope, 
to elect an IJealian, which is not only done becauſe they 
rather will beſtow this Dignity and Advantage upon 2 
Native of I:aly than upon a Foreigner, bur alſo becauſe 
the ſecurity and preſervarion of a Papal Chair depends 
in a great meaſure on the ballance which is to be kept 


betwixt France and Spain, which is not to be expected 


from a French or Spaniſh; Pope, who would quickly me 
| | | the 
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prerty well in years, but very ſeldom a young one, that 
alſo others may be in hopes of attaining the ſame Dignity, 
and that a young Pope during a long Regency may not 
undertake to alter their Cuſtoms and Maxims, or to 


make his Family ſo Rich and Potent, and ſet up ſo many 


Creatures of his own, as thereby to entail the Papal Chair 
upon his Houſe. Beſides that, in this ſtation where the 
Pope need not go into the Field, there is more occaſion 
for a grave ancient Man than a vigorous young Perſon. 
[tis alſo another Maxim among them, to take care that 
he may not be too near a Kin to the deceaſed Pope, thac 
the vacant Church- Benefices may not fall into the Hands 
of one Family, and the new Pope may be the ſooner pre- 
vailed upon to mend the Faults of his Predeceſſor. Laſt- 


ly, They are commonly for chuſing ſuch a one as is 


neither roo much addicted to the Spaniſh nor the French 
Intereſt, yet that he be not hated by either of theſe two 
parties. Wherefore it is a Cuſtom among them, that both 
theſe Crowns give in a Lift of ſuch Cardinals as they 
would have excluded from being Elected Pope. Not- 
wirhſtanding all this, it often ſo happens, thar one is cho- 
ſen Pope of whom no body thought before, when the 
Cardinals are tired out by ſo many Intrigues, and are glad 
to get out of the Conclave. It is alſo often obſerved, that 
a Pope proves quite another Man after he has come to fir 
in the Chair than he was before, when yet a Cardinal. 
The Pope at his entring upon the Government, is not tied 
to any certain Rules or Capitulations, ſince it would ſeem 
very unbecoming to controul by humane Laws and Con- 
tracts the Power of him who is pretended to be endowed 
with the Holy Ghoſt. 


the Scale, and by granting too great Prerogatives to his N 
Country -men, endeavour to exclude others from the Pa- 
pal Chair. They alſo chuſe commonly a Pope who is 


But the College of Cardinals is as it were the ſtand- College of 
ing Council of the Eccleſiaſtical State, in like manner as the Cardi- 


the Chapters of the Cathedrals are to the Biſhops in Ger. 


many. With thoſe the Pope adviſes concerning Matters 
of the greateſt moment; nevertheleſs it often happens 
that the Popes and their Nephews make but little ac- 
count of their Advice, but act as they pleaſe. The 
chief Prerogative of the Cardinals conſiſts chiefly in that 
they have the Tower of chufing a Pope, and that out 
of their own Body, they * ſuppoſed to be the next 

* e to 
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to him and beſt acquainted with the Affairs of the Court 

of Rome, which is one neceſſary qualification of a Pope. 
Their ordinary number is Threeſcore and Ten, which is 
ſeldom complear. They now a-days are treated by the 
Title of your Eminency, according to a Decree of Pope 
Urban VIII. whereas they were formerly called moſt Il. 
lIuſtrious (1//uſtriſims) which Title was grown very com- 
mon in Italy. And becauſe the Cardinals had gota new 
Title, the Princes of Italy pretended alſo to be treated by 
the Title of your Highneſs (Altazza) whereas formerly 
they were very well ſatisfied with the Title of your Ex- 
cellency (Excellenʒa.) The Election of the Cardinal; 
depends abſolutely on the Pope's pleaſure, who never. 
theleſs, conſtantly takes notice of ſuch as are recommend. 
ed to that Dignity by France, Spain and other Princes. 
The Paraſites of the Court of Reme, are not aſhamed to 
maintain that the Cardinal's Cap is equal in Dignity to 
a Crowned Head, and to this day they pretend to haye 
the precedency before the Electors of the Empire. 

Ever ſince the time of Pope Sixtus IV. vix. fince the 
The Popes Year 1471. the Popes have made it their buſineſs to en. 
3 rich their Families out of the Church-Revenues, of which 

| there are very remarkable Inſtances. For it is related that 

Sixtus V. during his Regency of five Years, did beſtow 
upon his Family above three Millions of Ducats; and 
Gregory XV. had in two Years and three Months got to- 
gether the value of three Millions in Lands, withour reck- 
oning what he left in ready Mony. Ir is reported of the 
Houſe of the Barbarini 's, chat at the deathof Urban VIII. 
they were poſſeſſed of 227 Offices and Church-Benefices, 
moſt of them reckoned at three, five, eight and ten Thou- 
fand Schudi a- piece, whereby tis ſaid, they got together 
a Treaſure of 30 Millions of Scudi. This has been re- 
preſented as a very ſcandalous thing by ſome, but if du- 
Iy conſidered, it is a great folly to ſuppoſe, that ſince the 
main intention of the Popiſh Sovereignty is to enrich the 
Clergy, the Popes ſhould ſtifle their natural inclination to- 
ward their Kindred, and not make Hay whilſt the Sun- 
ſhines. This is rather to be look d upon as a common In- 
firmity, that Favourites and others whileſt they are Fortu- . 
nate are envied by others who are vexed becauſe Fortune ma 
is not ſo favourable to them. Beſides that, the Revenues firl 
of the Church are fo great, that the Popes ſince they need reli 
not entertain any conſiderable Army, ſcarce know how to | 37 
_ employ them better, 5 Since 


| ſooner to be 
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Since the time of Pope Urban VIII. a Cuſtom has 
been introduced, to make one of the Pope's Nephews 
Chief Minifter of the Eccleſiaſtical State, whom they 


call Cardinal Patroon (Cardinal Patrono.) Among o- Cardinal Pa- 
ther Reaſons, why the Pope commits the management On. 


of Affairs to one of his Nephews, this is alledged for 
one; that by reaſon of the nearneſs of Blood, he ought 
to be preferred before others, and that by fo doing, 
the Pope's Perſon is better ſecured againſt any attempts 
which are ſooner made upon his Life than of any other 
Heredirary Princes, whole death their Succeſſors are able 
ro revenge. How fearful the Popes are of Poiſon, may 
be judged from thence, that as often as the Pope receives 
the Sacrament, his Chaplain who is to adminiſter the 
Bread and Wine, is obliged ro taſte of both before the 
Pope. It is alſo pretended, that by the Miniſtry of the 
Nephews, this Advantage is obtained, that the other 
Miniſters and Governors have not ſo much opportunity 


| ro enrich themſelves, and to put one another out o 


place, which is the common Cuſtom in Elective States. 
For their Nephews are few in number, and therefore 

Nrisfied ; neither will they eafily ſuffer that 
others ſhould enrich themſelves, ſince they are ſenſible 
that all the hatred falls upon themſelves. They are al- 
ſo very ſerviceable to the Pope, in that they more freely 
can diſcloſe the Intereſts of the ſeveral Princes to him, 
than other Miniſters who are not ſo nearly allied to him, 
and that they are fain to be more circumſpect in their 
management of Affairs, for fear left they may one time or 
another be called to an account; for which reaſon it is 
their Buſineſs, ſo to oblige one Prince or another, that 
they may upon all occaſions be ſure of his Protection. 
Beſides, that by their Aſſiſtance, Affairs may be carried 
on with much more ſecrecy than otherwiſe. And if the 
Pope were deſtitute of their Counſel, he would be obliged 
to have recourſe to the Cardinals, who moſt commonly 
are very partial, being moſt of them engaged to foreign 
Princes either by Penſions or Benefices. 


§ 32. The Subjects of this Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy 
may commodiouſly be divided into two ſeveral ſorts; the 


reſt of Chriſtendom, as far as the ſame profeſſes the Ro- 
man Catholick Religion, OI is commonly called 
> 8 the 


ofthe Popiſn 
firſt comprehends the whole Clergy, the ſecond all the Clergy. 
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the Laity. The firſt may be compared to the ſtand- 
ing Army of a Prince, who thereby maintains his Con. 
queſts ; rhe reſt are to be deemed as Subjects that are 
Tributaries to the Prince, and are obliged to maintain 


eee ſtanding Forces at their Charge. The firſt have 


Their Num- 
ber. 


this particular Obligation upon them that they muſt 
abſtain from Marriage. This is done under pretence of 
a ſpecial Holineſs, and that thereby they may be the 
more fit to perform their Duty without any hindrance; 
bur the true Reaſon is, that they ſhould not prefer the 
Intereſt and Welfare of their Wife and Children, before 
that of the Church, and in Conſideration thereof, not 
fide with thoſe Princes, under whoſe Juriſdiction they 
Eve, or that they ſhoulds nor enrich their Children with 
the Revenues of the Church, but be the more ready up- 
on all occaſions to execute the Pope's Will, eſpecially 
againſt ſuch Princes, under whoſe Protection they live, 
For ſince Wife and Children are eſteemed the deareſt 
Pledges, not to be left to the diſcretion of an- enraged 
Enemy, they could the eaſier deſpiſe the anger of their 
Princes if they had no other Care to take bur for them- 
{elves, a ſingle Man not needing to fear a livelihood in 
any place whatever. And it has been the main endea- 
vours of the Popes to exempt the Clergy: by all means 
from the Juriſdiction of the Civil Magiſtrates, and to 
make them only dependent on himſelf. Beſides this, 
the avaricious Clergy would not have made ſo good a 
Harveſt if it had been taken for granted among the 
People, that the ſame was Collected for their Wife and 
Children, whereas now. ir is pretended, that they re- 
ceive not for themſelves, but for the maintenance of the 
Church. Bur thoſe who have been ſo buſie to force 
Celibacy upon the Clergy, were forgetful in not pre- 
ſcribing them at the ſame time a Recipe againſt Incon- 
tinency, and which they ſeem to ſtand in great need of. 
How vaſt a number there is of this ſort of People, may 
be beſt judged out of what is related of Pope Paul IV. 
who uſed to brag, that he had 228000 Pariſhes, and 
44000 Monaſteries under his Juriſdiction, if he did not 
miſtake in his account, eſpecially as to the Monaſteries. 
The Clergy may again be ſubdivided into two ſorts, vig. 


_ thoſe who are bare Prieſts and Eccleſiaſticks, and thoſe 


who have engaged themſelves by a particular Vow, vig. 
the Monks and Jeluits, who are to be Eſteemed the Pope's 
| | pretorian 
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pretorian Bands. They receive for their pay Honours 


and Dignities, great Revenues, a quiet Life without any 
teat Labour, and live always near a good Kitchin; but 
choſe who have addicted themſelves to a more ſtrict Or- 
der, are fed with the vain belief of Holineſs, great Me- 
ris and particular Prerogatives above others. 
8 33. The Pope makes uſe of this Artifice to keep the 
Laity in Obedience, that he perſuades them to receive 


The Popiſh 
Doctrin ſu- 
ted to the 


and conſider his Eccleſiaſtical Troops, as the Chief State. 


Promoters of their Salvarion, and Maſters over their 
Conſciences ; which . ſerves like a Bridle to lead and 
turn them about according to the Will of the Clergy. 
And that every thing may be accommodated to the In- 
tereſt of his Spiritual Monarchy, ſeveral Articles of the 
Chriſtian Religion have been by degrees ſtretched or 
patched up with new Additions ; and any one that will 
duly weigh theſe Matters wherein they differ with their 
Adverſaries, will ſoon find that in thoſe Points there is 
generally a mixture of Intereſt as to the Authority, Power 
and Revenues of the Clergy. Among thoſe in the firſt 
place is to be reckoned the Doctrin concerning the Au- 
thoriry and Power of the Pope, whereby rhey pre- 
tend to ſet him above the Councils, and make him Infal- 
lible 3 which Point is ſtretched to the utmoſt by the 


 Teſuits, becauſe, if that ſtand faſt, all the reſt is ſoon 


proved. Wherefore, what has been taught formerly, a, that of 
and if I am not miſtaken, is taught even unto this Day, the Pope's 
by the Doctors of the Sorbon, viz. that the Councils are Power. 


equal to, or rather aboye the Pope, is deſtructive to the 
very fundamental Conſtitution of the Popiſh Monarchy, 
ſince this Doctrin ſmells ſtrongly of a Demncray, which 
is directly contrary to a Monarchy. And ir is not eaſily 
to be reconciled how the Pope, whopretends to have ſuch 
great Prerogatives above all others, ſhou}d be ſubject to 
the Cenſure of his Creatures and Vaſſils. For as they 
will have it, whatſover either the Holy Scripture, or the 
ancient Fathers have attributed to the Church, ought 


altogether to be applyed to the Pope, in like manrer, as 
what is ſpoken of a whole Kingdom, is commonly to 


be underſtood of the King. 


The Lairy has been debarred from reading the Holy TheProhi 
Scripture, by which means not only the Authority of the 5 
Clergy is maintained among the People, as if the Prieſts the Laiiy“s 


were the only Men that have a priviledge to approach to 
| Ee 3 / gg 


reading the] 
Scriptures, 
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the Divine Oracles ; but alſo the Laity is thereby preven: 
ted from finding out thoſe points in the Scriptue which 
are repugnant to the Intereſt of the Clergy : For if the 
People ſhould once get a true Underſtanding of the Scrip. 
ture, they would not be ſo forward to follow ſo blindly 
the Inſtructions of the Prieſts, They alſo by this means 
prevent the Laity from diving too deeply into Divinity, 
which they pretend belongs only to the Clergy ; and for 


this reaſon it is that they attribute rhe Power of Explain- 


Traditions, 


Yenial and 


Mcrial Sins. 


Penance. 


neſjt; natwirhſtanding, that they are under an obligatioc 


ing the Scripture to the Pope only, that nothing may be 
brought to light, which may in any ways be prejudicial 
to the Spiritual Monarchy. ' For the ſame reaſon the Po 
prerends to have the ſole Authority of deciding all Con- 
troverſies whatſdever. | 

Ic is alſo given out among the People, that the Holy 
Scripture is imperfect, which muſt be explained by anci- 
ent Traditions; whereby they gain this point, that if they 
invent any Doctrin for the Intereſt of the Spiritual State, 
whereof there is not the leaſt foorſteps to be found in the 
Holy Scripture, they without any other proof, may only 
have recourſe to the ancient Traditions. | 

The diſtinction betwixt Venial and Mortal Sins, as al 
ſo what is alledged de caſibus reſervatis is barely inyent- 
ed for the benefit of the Clergy. That infinite number 
of Books of Confeſſion, enough to fraight whole Flee: 
withal, is not publiſhed with an intention to correct Vi- 
ces, but that by lay ing a Tax upon the ſame, the Clergj 
may the better be able to maintain their Grandeur, and 
ſatisſie their Avarice. The moſt comfortable Doctrin of 
remiſſion of Sins, has wholly been accommodated to the 
Intereſt of the Clergy. For, becauſe it would not have 
turned to the profit of the Clergy, if every one who truly 
repented ſhould obtain remiflion of his Sins, only by Faith 
in the Merits of Chriſt; it has been the Doctrin of the 
Church of Rome, that it was an eſſential piece of peni- 
rence, and the means to obtain forgiveneſs of Sins, if a 
moſt exact and preciſe account of every individual Sin 
commited was given to the Prieſt. By which means, 
they not only keep the People under their Devorion, 
and make ſuch impreſſions upon them as are fitting for 
their purpoſe ; bur they alſo come thereby to the know: 


ledge ot all Secrets, Councils, Deſigns and Inclinations 


of the People, which they make good uſe for rheir be- 
ng! 
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not to reveal any thing that is told them by way of Con- 
feſſion; for, elſe it would be impoſſible __ them to 
perſwade the People to act againſt the natural Inclinari- 
on of all Mankind. The Prieſt has alſo a Power to com- 
mand works of ſatisfaction to be done, whereby he com- 
monly has his good ſhare. For tho certain Prayers, Pil- 
grimages, Faſts, Flagellarions, and the like, are often im- 
poſed upon them for Penances, yet they alſo very often 
condemn ſome, and eſpzcially the richer ſort in a good 
ſum of Money, to be given inſtead of a Penance to a cer- 
tain Monaſtery, Church, or the Poor, among whom are 
the Mendicant-Fryars. Theſe honeſt Fellows call them- 
ſelves minimos fratrum, according to the 25. Chap. of S. 
Matthew, that they may have a fair ſhining pretence to 
fill their Purſes. For by this Interpretation, the Chri- 
ſtians have got this Benefit, that they are obliged to feed 
and maintain to0000 lazy idle Fellows. Beſides this, 
the firſt ſort of Penance may be redeemed with Mony, 
if you think it too hard to be performed. And who that 
is wealthy, would not be civil and liberal ro his Father 
Confeſſor, to oblige him to a mitigation of the Penance, 
w becauſe he has already ſhewed himſelf favourable 
before? | 
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Why good Works have been made meritorious, and the gierit of 


ly ro be gueſſed. For when they were to give a defini- 
tion of good Works, they were ſure to pur in the firſt 
place, that the People ought to be liberal towards the 
Clergy, Churches and Monaſteries, and to perform every 
thing which is commanded them by the Pope and his Ad- 


herents, tho never ſo full of Superſtition and Hypocriſy. 


Neither muſt this be forgot, that they alſo have taught, 
that the Monks are not only able to perform good Works 
ſufficient for themſelves, but allo that they have an over. 
plus of Merits which they can ſell to the Laity. And 
out of this overplus, they have laid up an inexhauſtible 


means of obtaining Salvation from God Almighty, is eaſi- goodworks. 


ſtore very profitable ro the Clergy, which coſt them no- 


thing, which does not grow muity nor ever decays, and 
which cannor be rerurned upon their hands, when the 
Buyer finds our the Chear. | nA 

Their Religious Exerciſes are ſo full of Ceremonies 
ſo many ſuperfluous Feaſts, and Proceſſions are inſtituted, 


ſo many Chapcls and Altars erected only to imploy ſo 


great a nymbec of Clergy-men, who elſe would appear 
Es 25 ES " 


* . 


» Ceremonies, 
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like ſo many idle Fellows, whereas now it turns all to their 
profit; which-is allo the reaſon why they have encreaſed 
the number of the Sacraments to ſeven, ſince they know 
that none of them can be adminiſtred, but the Prieſt gets 
by it. The Maſs without Communicants has been introdu- 
ced and proclaimed a Sacrifice both for the dead and the i. 
ving, that they might have an opportunity to put both the 


dead and living under Contribution. For no body under- 
takes any thing of moment, but he has a Maſs ſung firſt, 


Half Com- 
U, Uu. On. 


Marriage: 
ma ie a 81 
cri ment. 


for the good ſucceſs of the thing in hand. No body of 


wealth dies, but he orders a good ſtore of Maſſes to be 


ſung for bis Soul, all which brings griſt to the Prieſt's Mill. 
On the other hand, after once it was become an a. 
buſe, that the Laity did receive the Sacrament without 
partaking of the Cup, it was made into a Law. And tho 
the com rary was very evident both by the Inſtitution of 
Chriſt, and the Practice of the Church for a great many 
Centuries, yet did they perſiſt with great obſtinacy, be. 
cauſe it ſhould not ſeem that the Clergy had committed 
an Error; and alſo that they m'ght have a Prerogative 
before the Laity in this Sacrament. And to ridicule the 
more impudently both God and Men, they give to the 
Laity a Chalice which is not Conſecrated, which in very 
deſpicable Terms they call the rinfing: Chalice, as Peo- 
ple when they have eaten any unclean thing, uſe to rinſe 
their Mouths. | dk 
Marriage was alſo to be made a Sacrament, rho' no- 
thing is more abſur'd, that the Clergy might have an 
opporrunity to draw all Matrimonial Cauſes under their 
Juriſdiction , which are often very profitable, very va- 
rious and of the greateſt Conſequence , fince the Wel- 
fare, Inheritance and Succeſſion of moſt People, nay , 
even of whole Kingdoms depend thereon. This obliged 
Mary Queen of England to endeavour the re eftabliſh- 
ment of Popery in that Kingdom; for without the 
Popes Authority, ſhe muſt have paſſed for a Baſtard. 
And Philip TH. King of Spain was among other reaiors 
obliged to the Pope, becauſe he had given Diſpenſation 
ro his Father to Marry his own Sifter's Daughter, of 


whom Philip was Born, which Marriage could not 


eaſily have been approved by other Chriſtians. There 
were alſo ſo many prohibited degrees introduced on 
purpoſe, that the Clergy might have frequent oppottu- 
nities to giye Diſpenſations, whereby they know how 
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rakes an occaſion to exhort the dying People to leave Le- © 
gacies for pious uſes, which they commonly know how 


to apply to the advantage of their own Order. Purga- Purgatory. 


tory was invented for no other purpoſe, but that the dy- 
ing Man, who at that time is not ſo greedy of worldly 
Goods, which he is to leave to others, might be liberal 
towards the Clergy-men, in hopes, by their Interceſſion 
and a good number of Maſſes to get the ſooner out of 


this hot place. The Veneration paid to the Reliques, Reliques. 


has alſo been very beneficial to the Clergy; theſe are 
employed, beſides other uſes, to reward People of Qua- 
lity, that have done great ſervices to the Pope, with a 


piece of an old Bone in lieu of a better preſent. The Ado- _ * 


ration of the Saints ſerves for a pretext to build the more 
Churches, inſtitute more Feaſts, and employ, and feed a 
greater number of Prieſts. The power, which the Pope 
has aſſumed of Canonization, gives him a conſiderable 

Authority among the People, as if it were his prerogative 
to beſtow Dignities and Offices upon whom he thinks fit, 
even in Heaven, and that God Almighty cannot but ac- 
cept of ſuch Referendaries, as the Pope is pleaſed to re- 
preſent to him. By this means he makes himſelf Maſter 


of the Inclinations of the People though living in far di- 


ſtant places, unto whom he propoſes this as a Recompenſe 
of their Credulity and Ambition, if they ſtick at no- 
thing to promote his Intereſt. And ever ſince this Super- 
ſition has taken root in Chriſtendom, thoſe who have 
been Canonized have for the moſt part been Clergymen, 
who either by a new invented Hypocriſie, or out- 
ward appearance of Holineſs had made themſelves fa- 
mous in the World. Or if by chance one Layman or 
another has attained to this Dignity, either he himſelf, 
or at leaſt thoſe that interceeded for him, have been 
fain to deſerve very well of the Papal Chair, Nor to 
mention here, in what manner they by fictitious Mira- 
cles, ſeveral ſorts of Images, Apparitions, Exorciſms, In- 
dulgences, Jubilees, prohibition of divers ſorts of Victu- 
als. and ſuch like tricks uſed to fool the People out of 
their Mony. | 1 


S. 34. Next to what has been ſaid, the Univerſities, Te Univer- 
which haye partly been Inſtituted by the Popes Autho- ſities have 
rity, partly by other States, yer ſo that moſt of them 88 

. | have govereignty, 
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to feather their Neſt. By the Extreme Ointment the prieſt Brtreme 
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have been Confirmed by the Popes, who alſo have clain: 
ed the Supreme Direction over the ſame, have been 
mainly inſtrumental in maintaining the Popiſh Sove- 
reignry. It is evident enough of what Conſequence thi, 
Direction muſt needs be to the Pope. For fince in the 


Univerſities Men are firſt imbued with ſuch Opinions, 2 


they afterwards are to make uſe of during their whole 
Life, and inftil them into others, the Univerſities, and 
Sciences there to be taught, were to be ſure to be ac. 
commodated to the Popes Intereſt, Neither were the 
Profeſſors of Divinity here, whe claimed the Prece. 
dency before all others, the only Creatures of rhe Pope 
bur alſo the Profeſſors of the Canon Law, who were x; 


buſie as any to put his Decrees upon the World, and tg 


maintain his Authority. For the World may thank the 
Canon-Law for the firſt Introduction of thoſe long Lay- 
Suirs, which the Clergy pretended to belong to their [u. 
riſdiction, that by receiving of Bribes they might the 
ſooner ſatisſie their Avarice. The greateſt part of the 
Philoſophers were alſo the Popes Slaves, and if one ot 
another attempted to inveſtigate the true cauſes of 
Things, he was ſure to be kept under by all the reſ. 
The Divinity and Philoſophy which was profeſſed in theſe 
Univerſities were not taught with. an intention to make 
the young Students more learned and underſtanding, but 
that the ingenious by theſe confuſed and idle Terms might 
be diverted from rhroughly inveſtigating thoſe marters 
which would have led them to the whole diſcovery of 
the Popiſh Intrigues. For their Scholaſtick Divinity is 
not employed in ſearching and explaining the Holy Scrip- 
ture, but for the moſt part entangled in uſeleſs queſtions, 
invented chiefly by Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, Sci- 


tus, and the other Patriachs of Pedantry. And what 


they call Philoſophy is nothing elſe but a Collection of 
fooliſh Chimera's, empry Terms, and very bad Latin, 


ꝛhe knowledge of which is rather hurtful than profitable, 


if you have not been better Inſtructed otherwiſe. $0 


'thar all what they pretended ro, was ro rake care 


that the Sciences might not be fundamentally. taught to 
the Students. With theſe Trumperies the Univerſities 


were not only over-· run during the former barbarous times, 
but even continue to this very day; and tho molt Sci- 


ences are ſo much improved, the old Leaven is with great 


Induſtry preſerved and propagated: On the contrary 0 
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the ſolid Sciences, eſpecially fuch , as are inſtrumental 0 
in diſcovering the Vulgar Errors of the World, are ſup- 

preſſed. Above all the reſt, the moſt uſeful of all, che 

Doctrin of Morality is much miſ- interpreted and entan- 

gled in an endleſs Labyrinth, that the Fathers Confeſ- 

ſors may not want means to domineer over the Laymens 
Conſciences, and to entangle them with ſo many dubi- 

ous and double meaning inſinuations, that they are there- 

by rendred incapable to examin and rule their Actions, 
according to ſolid Principles, but are obliged to be guid- 

ed blindfold aceording to the pleaſure of their Fathers 
Confeſſors. | | 


$. 35. But, becauſe Learning had given the main ml —2 
blow to the Pope, at the time of Luther's Reformation, aten upon 
2 who may well be called the Popes Guard them the 
du Corps, have afterwards taken upon them the manage- Education of 
ment of the Vouth; for they not only reach publickly —— 
in the Univerſities, but they have alſo engroſſed to them- | 
ſelves the Inſtruction of the Youth in the Schools, that 
they might have all the opportunity fo to guide and di- 
rect them in their Studies, that they mighr nor only nor 
prove prejudicial, but rather advantageous to the King- 
dom of Darkneſs. For by this way of managing the 
Youth they have not only acquired vaſt Riches and Au- 
thority to their Order, bur alſo have been very inſtru- 
mental in maintaining the Popiſh Monarchy, which they 
are bound ro do by a particular Vow above all the other 
Monks. They make it their buſineſs to imprint into the 
| render Minds of the Yourh a Veneration for the Pope, 
and ſo to guide their Inclinations as they think it 
0- WW moſt profitable to the State of the Church. They uſe 
a W rhe young People from their Infancy to perſiſt obſti- 
of nately in their conceived Opinions, and that no Reaſons 
n, W ought to prevail againſt them, whereby they render them 
„ incapable of ever attaining the knowledge of Truth. 

% They have allo an opportunity throughly ro inveſtigate 

e and diſcover the Capacities and Inclinations of their 

0 WF Diſciples, which they make good uſe of to their ad- 

es | yantage, whenever theſe are imployed in State Affairs. 
„But ſuch as they find of an extraordinary Capacity or 

i- | abounding in Wealth, they endeavour by all means to 
draw into their Order. So that the main intention of 
their School Diſcipline which is ſo famous throughout 


the 
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the World, is to uphold the Popes Sovereignty, They 
boaſt of exrraordinary methods to teach the Latin 
Tongue to young People, bur they take a particular care 
that they do not let their Diſciples grow too wiſe, except 
ſuch as are to be received into their Order. And, becauſe, | 
they have by this management of the Youths brought 2 
great many able Men over to their Order, and are beſides 
this very gentle and civil in their Converſation (in which . 
int they are far above all the other Monks, who are i . 
moſt of them full of Incivility and Pedantry) they have i { 
found means, under pretence of being Confeſſours, to IMF . 
creep into moſt Courts, and to inſinuate themſelves into i , 
the very Secrets of the State; ſo that in a great many iſ 
Courts they have the greateſt ſway in the Councils; And 
there you may be ſure they will never be forgetful of the 0 
Popes and their own Intereſt. Nevertheleſs by their in- I. 
ſatiable Avarice, and forwardneſs of medling in all Atairs, W 
they have made themſelves odious in ſome places; And . 
becauſe the Jeſuirs have treſpaſſed upon the Authority WM 
and advantages of the other Monks, who are of more 
antient Orders, theſe are grown. jealous of them ro the 
higheſt degree. by” ag 
5 bu ef Neither ought it to be paſſed by in ſilence, that the 
| or the Pope and his Adherents pretend to have a right to Cenſur- 
ing and Licenſing all Books whatſoever, whereby they 
may eaſily prevent that nothing may come to light, which 
might prove pre judicial to them. And in Cenſuring of 
Books, they are ſo impudent as not only to ſtrike out of 
the antient Authors, when the ſame are to be reprinted, at 
pleaſure, ſuch paſſages as they diſlike, bur allo they do not 
ſtick to inſert ſuch new paſſages as are ſuitable to their 
Intentions. If any one Book is to be publiſhed in their 
Territories, firſt the ſame is exactly reviſed and corrected. 
And if it ſhould happen by chance, that ſomething ſhould 
be overſeen in the firſt Edition, which does not ſuit wich 
their Intereſt , it is marked in an Index made for that 
purpoſe, that it may be omitted in the next Edition. But is: 
the Books of their Adverſaries are prohibited, nay the N wi 
reading of them is not allowed, bur to ſome particular ¶ dy 
Perſons, and that not without ſpecial leave, and theſe are N wi; 
ſuch as they know to be thorough-paced, and intirely de- 
voted to their Intereſt. By fo doing they may lay to heir 6 
Adverſaries charge what they pleaſe, ſince their Subjects ftr 
never get fight of the others Refutation. It has been a 
genetal 
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general obſervation, that fince the ſcandalous life of the 
Monks had nor only been very prejudicial ro the Popiſh 


Monarchy, bur alſo that the Proreſtants had ſer our their 


Vices in their natural colours; The Papiſts have beſpat- 
:ered the Proteſtant Miniſters with the ſame Vices as they 
were charged withal, and have not only repreſented the 
infirmities of ſome particular Perſons to the World, bur 
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alſo have laid to their charge the moſt heinous crimes they 


could invent; and afterwards have challenged their Ad- 
verſaries to prove the contrary 3 which Calumnies have 
ſuch influence, ar leaſt upon the ſimple and common fort 
of People, that it gives them a great averſion to the Pro- 
teſtants. They alſo do not want impudence to ſet out 


at a high rate their Miracles, Martyrdoms, and other 


great Feats, which generally are tranſacted in far diſtant 
Countries; by which means they gain a great Credit, at 
leaſt by the inconſiderate Multitude. Among others 


Edwin Sandys an Engliſh Knight has diſcoverd abun- 


dance of theſe Tricks in his Treatiſe concerning the State 
of Religion. | 


& 36. The Pope alſo makes uſe of more violent means Excommn- 


to maintain his Authority. In former Ages his Excom- 
munication was a moſt terrible thing, when whole 
Countries were forbidden the exerciſe of Religious Wor- 
ſhip, by which means the Popes have often obliged Em- 


| perors and Kings to come and creep to the Croſs. Bur. 


nication and 
Inquiſition. 


now a- days this Weapon is not frighrful to any body ex- 


cept to ſome petty States in Tah. Nevertheleſs in Spain 
and Italy they have ſer vp a certain Court, which is called 


The Office of the Holy Inquiſition, where information 


is taken, and all ſuch proceeded againſt as have in any 
ways rendred themſelves ſuſpected of Herefie : And it is 
counted the worſt ſort of Hereſie, if any one attempts any 
thing againſt the Popiſh Law and Doctrin, or againſt 
the Pope's Authoriry. This ſerves for a Bridle to curb the 
People withal, and to the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries 


is as terrible as the Plague, ſince matters are tranſacted 


with ſo much ſeverity in this Court, that ſcarce any bo- 
dy, that falls under the Inquiſition, eſcapes their Hands 
without conſiderable Loſs. 


$. 37. Though the Supreme Direction and Admini- 
ſtration of the Rom?ſh Religion, together with their 
F EO other 
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Some Res- ether rules, which ſerve to uphold it, and have been al- 
_— ledged by us here, are a ſufficient awe upon the People; 
main in the And beſides this, the Popiſh Clergy know how to man- 
— e their Affairs with that dexterity as to give ſome ſatiſ- 
F faction to every one; ſo that I am apt to believe, that a 
great many, who live under the Popiſh ſubjection, are 
verily perſuad ed, to believe, what the Prieſts tell them, to 
be real, ſince they want means and opportunity of being 
better inſtructed ; Nevertheleſs it is very probable that 2 
great many of the more learned and wiſer ſort are ſuffi- 
ciently convinced, in what manner things are carried on 
among them, and that therefore it is in reſpect of ſome 
icular conſiderations, that they do not free themſelves 
from this Yoke. I am apt to believe, that moſt are kept 
back, becauſe they do not ſee how to remedy this Evil; 
And yet they are unwilling to ruin their Fortunes by go- 
ing over to the Proteſtant ſide, where they are not likely 
to meet with ſo plentiful a ſhare. Theſe Temptations 
are not eaſily to be reſiſted, wherefore they think it ſuffi- 
cient for the obtaining of Salvation if they believe in je- 
ſus Chriſt and truſt upon his Merits, but for the reſt think 
it of no great conſequence if in ſome matters, which are 
the Inventions of Prieſts, they by conforming themſelves 
play the Hypocrite, and believe as much concerning 
them as is ſuirable with their Opinions. They ſuppoſe 
it to be of no great conſequence, that perhaps the Female 
Sex and the vulgar ſort of People that are always fond 
of extravagancies, do believe theſe things in good eat- 
neſt. There are alſo, queſtionleſs not a few, who net 
having ſufficient Capacity ro diſtinguiſh betwixt ſuch 
Points in Religion, as are commanded by God, and be- 
twixt ſuch as are invented by the Clergy for private 
Ends, and perhaps coming afterwards to the Knowledge 
of ſome of theſe deceits, they take all the reſt for fabu- 
lous Inventions, only covering their Atheiſtical Principles 
with an outward decent behaviour ro ſave themſelves 
the trouble of being queſtioned and diſturbed. Every 
Man of Senſe may without difficulty imagine how eaſily 
a ſenſible Italian or Spaniard, that has never read the Bi- 
ble or any other Proteſtant Book may fall into this Er- 
ror, if he once has had an opportunity to take notice of 
the Intrigues of the Clergy ; tho it is certain, that ſince 


the Reformation of Luther, the Church of Rome has chang- 


ed her Habit, and her Garment appears far more decent 
| than 
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than before. But beſides this, there are a great many Per- 
ſons of Quality as well as of a meaner Condition, who 


make their advantage of the Romiſh Religion, where they 


ave an opportunity to provide for their Friends, by put- 
2» them p43 into ſome Order or other of Knichr- 
hood, or into that Monks, or other Eccleſiaſticks, by 
which means a great many Families are eaſed of a great 
Charge, and ſometimes are raiſed by it. At leaſt the ſuc- 
perſtitious Parents are well ſatisfied when they ſee their 
Children are become ſuch Saints: And thoſe that cannot 
make their Fortunes otherwiſe, run into a Monaſtery, 
where they are ſure to be provided for. All theſe con- 
yeniencies would be raken away if the Popiſh Monarchy 
ſnould fall, and the Church Revenues were applyed to the 
uſe of the State. The Popiſh Doctrin has alſo got ſo firm 
footing in thoſe Countries whereit now rides Triumphanr, 
that if any of their Princes ſhould endeavour te root it 
out, he would find ita very difficult Task, fince the Prieſts 
would be for raiſing Heaven and Earth againſt him, 
and nor ſtick to find out another Fames Clement or Ra- 
villiac for their Purpoſe. Beſides this, moſt of thoſe 
Princes are tied by a Politicial Intereſt of the Church of 
Rome, and by introducing a Reformation cannot propoſe 
any advantage to themſelves, nay rather cannot bur fear 
very dangerous Diviſions and Innovations. 


§ 38. Tah by its particular Intereſt is obliged to ſup= wr. States 


port the Popiſh Monarchy, it being much to the advan- are tyed bya 


rage of this Country, that the Pope reſides among them, — 
eſpecially that ſince now a- days no other but Ialians do at- — 


tain to this Dignity; ſo that there is ſcarce a great Fa- of Rome. 


mily in Tah, bur ſome of their Friends have ſome de- 


pendence on the Roman Chair. Becauſe the Biſhops and TAY 


Prebendaries in Poland are always choſen out of the No- 


bility ; the Noblemen who have the Chief ſway of Af- A 


fairs in that Kingdom are tied to the Pepiſh Intereſt, and 
the Biſhops who are there alſo Senators of the Kingdom, 
have a great influence in all the Tranſactions of any mo- 
ment. The Clergy is very Potent in Portugal and in caſe 


of any Innovation, would be aſſiſted by the Spaniards ; Portuge?. 


this was the reaſon why the Portugueſes of late years have 
been fain to comply with the Pope, notwithſtanding that 


the Pope to curry favour with Spain, did not many years 


ago treat them ſo ill in the matter of Colla tion of Biſhop- 
| Ticks, 


ricks; which elſe might ha ve ſerved them for a fair Pj: 
rence, to withdraw themſelves from the Obedience of the 
Roman Chair. mY TM 3 
Some of the Eſtates of Germany are at this Day ad. 
hering to the Popiſh Intereſt; among the Imperial Cirie, 
that of Cullen is the Chiefeſt, which City is over- run with 
Eccleſiaſticks. Beſides this, there are abundance of Count, 
and others of the Nobility, that hitherto have nor thought 
fir by turning Proteſtants, to exclude themſelves from 
Eccleſiaſtical Dignities and Benefices. Among the Tem. 
poral Princes, the Elector of Bavaria has ſtuck cloſe to 
the Romiſh Religion, becauſe the Houſe of Bavaria al. 
ways had a great Appetite to the Imperial Crown, which 
hope it muſt lay aſide, if it ſhould leave the Popiſh Reli 
gion. What has induced ſome Proteſtant Princes to te. 
turn to the Romiſh Communion, is ſufficiently known, 
Neither is it much to be admired at, that the preſent Bi. 
ſhops and Prelates ſtand firm ro the Popiſh Intereſt in 
Germany, ſince they find ir more advantageous to be 
t Princes than poor Preachers. Beſides this, they 
have been dererr'd from underraking any Reformation 
by the Example of two Electors of Cullen, which they in 
the laſt Age did begin with a very unfortunate Succel; 
in their Dominions. After Charles V. (being influenced 
by the Spaniſh Counſels) did let flip the Opportunity 
of ſerling rhe Proteſtant Religion throughout the Empire; 
the Emperors have ever fince that rime, for reafons of 
State, nor been able to diſentangle themſelves from the 
Popiſh Sovereignty, if they had been never fo willing, 
For as the caſe now ſtands, the Eccleſiaſtical Princes of 
the Empire are tied to the Emperor's Intereſt, from 
whom they hope for Aſſiſtance againſt the Secular Princes 
in caſe of neceſſity. But if the Emperor ſhould abandon 
the Church of Rome, the whole Clergy would be againſt 


him; and he could nor promiſe himſelf any certain Afi 


ſtance from the Secular Princes, eſpecially ſince ſome of 
the moſt ancient Houſes of thoſe Princes, that now have 
laid aſide the hope of attaining the Imperial Crown, by 


reaſon of difference in Religion, would then pretend to 


have the ſame right to that Digniry with rhe Houſe of 
Auſtria, The Pope alſo upon ſuch an occafion would 
nor ceaſe to ſtir up Heaven and Earth againſt him, and 
the King of France would not ler flip this Opportunity. 


but would with all his. might endeavour to obtain the 


Im- 
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common People thro the falſe perſuaſions of the Prieſts, 
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imperial Dignity, in which deſign he perhaps might meet 
with encouragement from the Clergy. , 


* * 
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ards pretended to be the greateſt zealots of the Spain. 
Romiſh Religion, becauſe they ſtand in need of the Pope s 
Favour to aſſiſt them in the preſervation of the Kingdom of 
Naples and the State of Milan; and they commonly uſe to 
lay their Deſigns under the cover of preſerving and main- 
raining the Roman Catholick Religion, wherein, however 
they have for the moſt part miſcarried; not to mention 
here that the Clergy is very potent in Spain, and that the 


The Spanzards pret 


have got a great averſion againſt the Proteſtants. 

France does outwardly ſhew it ſelf not ſo fond of the raids 

Popiſh Intereſt, nor has the Gall/ich, Church ever acknow- 

ledged the Pope's abſolute Power over her. And when- 

ever the Pope pretends to, encroach upon the Liberty of 

the*French Church, the Parliament of Parzs is ready to 

take notice of it. The Doctors alſo of the Sorbon have 

rejected ſeveral Propoſitions, which were maintained by 

the Pope's Paraſites. They alſo keep ſo watchful an Eye 

over the Pope's Nuncio there, that it is not eaſy for him 

to trangreſs his Bounds. The Nuncio's, when they go 

out of Rome, carry the Croſs upright, but as ſoon as 

they enter the Terrirories of France, they let it down 

till ſuch time they have obtained leave from the King 

to exerciſe their Function, when they are fain to oblige 

themſelves by their own Hand-writing, that they will 

not act otherwiſe in this Station, and no longer than it 

pleaſes the King. They alſo muſt make uſe of a French 

Secretary, and at their departure, leave behind them a 

Regiſter concerning their Negotiation, and alſo are tied 

to ſeveral other Formalities, without which, all their 

Negotiations are accounted void and of no, force. From Formalities 

hence it is that the French ſay, that the Pope's Nuncio obſecved by. 

1 2 27 3 F pe the Nuncio*'s 

there, has his Commiſſion both from their King and in France. 

the Pope, and that it is precarious, and my be recalled 

by the King at pleaſure, And it is to be obſerved that 

the Pope's Nuncio puts by his Crols in any place where 

the King is preſent, whereby it is intimated that his 

Commiſſion ceaſes when rhe King is preſent. Nay, it 

is credibly related, that under the Miniſtry of Cardinal 

Richlieu, it was debated in France, whether they ſhould 

not conſtitute a Patriarch of their own in that Kingdom; 

"io" as far as I can ſee, this deſign would not have pro- 
ws ved. 
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ved ſo very advantagious to France. For the Clergy muſt 
need have become very jealous of the King's Power, 
for fear he might take this opportunity to retrench their 
ample Revenues. And if the King of France has not 
laid aſide his thoughts and pretences upon the Imperial 
Crown, he can never ſuppoſe to obtain his aim, if he 
ſhould withdraw himſelf from the Roman Chair. For if 
ſo potent a Prince as the King of France 1s, ſhould once 
obtain the Imperial Dignity, ir is very likely he would not 
only revive the ancient Pretenſions of the Emperors upon 
Rome, which have for a long while been lying dormant; 
but he would alſo under the ſpecious pretence of proted. 


ing the Roman Chair, endeavour to recover ſuch Poſſeſ- 


fions as had been ſequeſtred from the Church of Rome, 
On the other Hand, the Pope is heartily afraid of a French 
Monarchy, being well convinced that it would endeavour 
a thorough Reformation of the Court of Rome, and that 
his Wings would be clipt to that degree, that in effect he 
would be no more than a Patriarch. Neither ought he 
to expect any better treatment if the Spaniſh Monar- 


chy had been brought to perfection; as either of them | 


muſt needs have been deſtructive to the Proteſtant Reli- 
Rag: 7 "= 
It may therefore be taken for granted that one of ihe 


Pillar of the main Pillars of rhe Popiſh Monarchy is the jealouſy and 


Popith M 


narchy. 


* ballance, which is to be kept up berwixr theſe two 


Crowns ; and that ir is the Pope's Intereſt, as much as 
in him lies, to take care that one of theſe Crowns do 


nor ruin the other, and ſer up for an univerſal Monar- 


chy. If we look into the tranſactions of former times. 
we. ſhall find that the Popes have long ſince obſerved this 
Maxim. *Tis true, after the Death of King Henry Il. 
when France was extreamly weakened, the Popes were 
forced to be good Spaniſh whether they would or no, 
the Spaniards having then found out the way to oblige 
them to it by fair or foul means. They knew how to 
influence the Popes by their Nephews, who were for 
ſetling and enriching their Families, whileſt their Kinſ- 
men were alive. Thoſe they brought over to their par- 
ty by granting to them Penſions, Church Benefices, large 
Poſſeſſions, great Offices and advantagious Matches: 
who in acknowledgment of the ſame uſed often to make 


the Pope good Spaniſh, even againſt his inclination ; 


bur if they reſiſted theſe temptations, they uſed to proſe- 
Cute 
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cute theſe Nephews witha vengeance, after the Pope's de. 
ceaſe. And it was their conſtant practice in rhole days, 
to exclude ſuch from the Papal Chair, as they thought 
were brought againſt their Intereſt. But as ſoon as France 
began to recover its Strength, the Popes managed them- 
ſelves with more indifferency, and ſhewed no more fa- 
your to either ſide, than they thought was ſuiring with 
their preſent Circumſtances. It is remarkable that the Je- 
ſuit Guiciardin in a Sermon preached in Paris in the Year 
1637. in the Monthof Fuly, did ſay, that the War which 
thethen King of France waged againſt the Spaniards, was 
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to be deemed a Holy War, carried on for the preſervation 


of the Holy Religion. For if the King of France had not 
taken up Arms, the Spanzards deſigns were ſo laid, as to 
make the Pope an Almoner to the King of Spain. 


$ 39. But as to thoſe who have withdrawn themſelves The Pope's 


from the Pope's Obedience, it is certain the Pope would 


Inclination 
:owards the 


be glad if they could be reduced to his Obedience, pro- French. 


vided ir might be done by ſuch means, that thereby one 


party were not ſo much ſtrengthened as ro become ter- 


rible to all Europe. For it is better to ler my Enemy 
live, than to kill me and my Enemy at one ſtroke. It 


was for this reaſon, that we read that Pope Paul III. was 


vexed to the Heart at the ſtupendious Succeſs of the Em- 
peror Charles V. againſt the Proteſtants, which made 
him recall his Troops that were ſent to his Aſſiſtance. 
And if Philip II. had been ſucceſsful in his Expedition a- 
gainſt England, Sixtus V. would queſtionleſs have ac- 
knowledged his Error of aſſiſting him in this Enterpriſe. 
So Gregory XV. during the differences betwixt thoſe of 
the Valtelins and the Griſons ſided with the laſt, the Pro- 
teſtants againſt Spain. Neither was Urban VIII. diſſa- 
risfied ar the Succeſs of Guſtavus Adolphus againſt the 
Houſe of Auſtria, eſpecially fince the latter had given 
much about the ſame time, an evident inftance to the 
World, as to the buſineſs of Mantua, that they uſed to 
give no better treatment to Roman Catholicks than Pro- 
teſtants. Some have remarked, That when Ferdinand II. 


did deſire ſome Subſidies from the Pope, which he had 
promiſed before, the Pope ſent him plenary Indulgences 
for him and his whole Army at the point of Death, that 
they might be prepared to die with the more Courage, 
And ſome years ago, the Court of Rome was no leſs con- 

"I" f 2 cerned 
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_ themſelyes by their inteſtine Quarrels and Diviſions. 


Ny Peace is | ; i 
tob :xxE ed, whether thoſe Differences which are on foot betwixt 


cted b-rwist the Roman Catholicks and the Proteſtants may be amica- 
the Roman 


Cat. lick 


and Prote- ſomething of their pretenfions, and agree to one and the 


ats, 


obtain this end, he ſets the Proteſtants together by che Ears 


Church - Poſſeſſions reſtored ; but the Proteſtants are re- 
ſolved to keep them in their poſſeſſion. The Pope pre- 
rends to be the ſupreme Head of Chriſtendom, but the 
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cerned atithe then prodigious Succeſs of France in Holland 
when this State ſeemed to be reduced to the utmoſt extre. 
mity. But the chief aim of the Pope is, to reduce by all 
manner of Artifices the Proteſtants to his Obedience. To 


flattereth the Proteſtant Princes, and takes care that many 
of them may marry Roman Catholick Ladies; the younger 
Brothers our of the greateſt Families he obliges ro come 
over to his Party, by beſtowing upon them great Dignities 
and Church-Benifices ; all that will come over to his fide 
are kindly received and very well uſed, neither do they 
write ſo much againſt the Proteſtant Divines, bur rather 
endeavour to ſer up and maintain Controverſies among 
them. By theſe Artifices the Popiſh Clergy has got very 
viſible advantages in this Age over the Proteſtants, and 
are likely to get more every day, ſince they fee with the 
greateſt ſatisfaction that their Adverſaries do weaken 


$ 40. From what has been ſaid it is eaſily to be Se 


bly compoſed, either fo that both Parties ſhould remit 


ſame Confeſſion of Faith, leaving ſome By-Queſtions 
to be ventilated in the Univerſities ; or 10 that both 
Parties may retain their Opinions, and yet, notwithſtand- 
ing this Difference, might treat one another like Brethren 
in Chriſt and Members of the ſame Church. Now if 
we duly weigh the Circumſtances of the matter, and the 
Popiſh Principles, ſuch a Peace is to be eſteemed abſo- : 
lutely impoſſible ; ſince the Difference does not only con- Ne 
ſiſt in the Doctrin, but both Intereſts are abſolutely con- It 
trary to one another. For firſt the Pope is for having the Ii 


Proteſtant States will not part with their Prerogative of I 
having their Direction circa Sacra, which they look upon IE 
as a precious Jewel belonging to their Sovereignty. And If © 
to pretend to live in Communion and Amity with the 
Pope, and nor to acknowledge his Sovereignty in Eccleſi- 


aſtical Affairs, is an abſolute contradiction. In the ſame 
manner, as if I would becalled a Subject in a Kingdom, 


and 


the Proteſtants under his Obedience by facce ; it is e 
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and yet refuſe to to acknowledge the King's Authority. Be- 


Gdes this, the Infallibility of the Pope is the Foundation 


Stone of the Popiſh Sovereignty, and if that is once re- 
moved, the whole Structure muſt needs fall; wherefore 


it is impoſſible for the Pope, and that for reaſons of State, 


to abate any thing from his pretenſions wherein he differs 


from rhe Proteſtants. For if it ſhould be once granted 
that the Pope had hitherto maintained but one ſingle er- 
roneous point, his Infallibilicy- would then fall to the 
ground; ſince, if he has erred in one point, he may be 
erroneous in others alſo. 
allow the Pope's Infallibility, they at the ſame time muſt 
deny their whole Doctrin. And it ſeems not probable that 
the Proteſtants can ever be brought ro contradict and ar 
once to recal their Doctrin concerning the vaniry of the 
Popiſh Tenets. 
Laity ſhould do it, what muſt become of the Clergy ? 
Where will they beſtow their Wives and Children? 
Wherefore, how good ſoever the Intention may have 
been of thoſe that have propoſed a way of accommoda- 
tion betwixt the Papiſts and Proteſtants, which is com- 
monly called Syncretiſm, they are certainly nothing elſe 
but very ſimple and chimerical Inventions, which are ri- 
diculed by the Papiſts; who in the mean while are well 
farisfied to ſee that the Proteſtant Divines beſtow their 
labour in vain as to this point, ſince they (the Papiſts) 
are no loſers, but rather the gainers by it. 


Proteſtants, but alſo does not a little weaken their Zeal 
againſt the Popiſh Religion: It is eaſy ro be imagined, 
that ſome, who do not throughly underſtand the Differ- 
ences, and hear the Divines tal kof an accommodation be- 
twixt both Religions, are apt to perſwade themſelves, 
that the difference does not lie in the fundamental points; 


and if in the mean while they meet with an advantageous 


proffer from the Roman Catholicks, are fomerimes with 
out great difficulty prevailed. upon to bid farewel to the 
Proteſtant Religion. It is taken for a general Rule, that 
Fortreſs and a Maiden-head are in great danger, whe 
once they begin to parly. ; pe 


$ 41. Bur if the Queſtion were put, Whether tl 
Pope with all his Adherents be ſtrong eno igh to redu 
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But if the Proteſtants ſhould | 


Nay, if it might be ſuppoſed that the 


For this Syn- 
cretiſm does not only raiſe great Animoſities among the 
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dent enough that the joint power of the papiſts is much 
ſuperiour to the ſtrength of the Proteſtants. For Itah, 
all Spain and Portugal, the greateſt part of France and po. 
land, adhere to the Pope, as alſo the weakeſt part of the 
Swiſs Cantons. In Germany thoſe Hereditary Countrieg 
which belong to the Houſe of-Auſtria, the Kingdom of 


Bohemia, and the greateſt part of Hunga:y, all the Bi. 
ſhops and Prelates, the Houle of Bavaria, the Dukes of 


Newburgh, and Marquiſſes of Baden, beſides ſome others 
Princes of leſs note; ſome Counts, Lords and others of the 
Nobility and ſome Imperial Cities, beſides others of the 


| Reman Catholick Communion that live under the Juriſ. 


diction of the Proteſtant States; all which according to 
my computation make up two thirds of Germany. There 
are alſo a great many Papiſts in Holland, neither is Eng. 
land quite free from them. But of the Proteſtant ſide are 
Er gland, Sweden, Denmark, Helland, moſt of the Secu 
lar Electors and Princes, and the Imperial Cities in Ger- 
many, The Hugonets in France are without ſtrength, and 
the Proteſtants in Poland being diſperſed throughout the 
Kingdom are not to be feared. Curland and the Cities df 
Pruſſia may reſt ſatisfied, if they are ableto maintain the 
free exerciſe of their Religion; neither is Tranſilvanis 
powerful enough to give any confiderable Aſſiſtance to 
the Proteſtant Party. The Papiſts alſo have this Advan- 
tage above the Poteſtants, that they all acknowledge the 
Pope for the Supreme Head of their Church, and at lea 
to outward appearance, are unanimous in their Faith; 
whereas on the contrary, rhe Proteſtants are not joyned 


under one viſible ſpiritual Head, bur are miſerably divi- 


wivifions of ded among themſelves. For not to mention here those 
be Prote- Sects of leſſer note, viz. the Arminians, Socinians, Anabaj 


Uants. 


tiſts and ſuch like, their main Body is divided into two 
Parties, of very near equal Strength, »7z. into the Lutbe 
rans and thoſe of the Reformed Religion, a great many 0: 


which are ſo exaſperated againit one another, that thc 
onld not be more againſt the Papiſts themſelves. | 
Neither are the Proteſtants united under one Churci 
government cr Liturgy, bur each of theſe States regu 
ire the ſame according as they think fir. Neither cat 
be denied, but that the Roman Catholick Clergy i 
Fneral is more zealous and induſtrious in propagartin! 
eir Religion than the Proteſtants ; a great many 0 
oſe making no other ule of | rhe Church- Beneſices, than 
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to maintain themſelves out of them, juſt as if it were a 
meer Trade; and the propagating of the Chriſtian Faith, 
is the leaſt of their Care, or at leaſt only their by-work. 
Whereas the Monks and Jeſuirs gain great applauſe by 
their Miſſions in the Eaſt and eſt-Indies'; and tho' per- 
haps they brag more than is true of their great Succeſs 
there, yet is this Inſtitution in the main very praiſe- wor- 
thy. Beſides this, there is ſuch an implacable jealouſy 
betwixt ſome of the Proteſtant States, that ir is not proba- 
ble that they will be one and all againſt the Papiſts: Not 
to mention others here, ſuch a jealouſy is betwixt Sweden 
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and Denmark, as likewiſe betwixt England and Holland. 


Thoꝰ on the other hand, there is as great jealouſy betwixt 
France and Spain, which will always be an obſtacle to 
any Union betwixt theſe two Crowns againſt the Prote- 
ſtants. So that notwithſtanding the unequality betwixt 
the Papiſts and Proteſtants, theſe need not fear the Pope's 


Power. | 


Nevertheleſs, there is a great difference to be made as The Hugo- 
to thoſe Proteſtants, that live in a Proteſtant State, inde- at. of 
pendent on any other, and thoſe who live under the juriſ- F. *. 


diction of a Roman Catholick Prince, the latter of which 
are not ſo very well aſſured of the free enjoyment of their 


Religion. For the Hugonots in France have no other Secu- 


rity but the King's bare word, and the Edict of Nantes, 
which would ſtand them but in little ſtead, if the King of 
France ſhould be overcome with a Zeal like to that of 
the Spanzards, or the Houſe of Auſtria. Yer does it not 
ſeem probable to me, that the King of France ſhquld ea- 
fily pretend to force them to another Religion, as long as 
they are quiet; ſince he ought to conſider what great Ser- 
vices the Hugonots have done to Henry IV. without wholz 


Aſſiſtance he would in all likelihood not have been able to 1a ö 
obtain the Crown. It is not eaſily to be ſuppoſed, that ſtan:s of Fo- 
rhe Poles ſhould raiſe perſecution againſt the Proteſtants land. 


in Curland and Pruſſia, eſpecially as long as the City of 
Dantzick maintains her Liberty. LINED 


The Proteftants in Germany are ſo conſiderable, that OſGermany, 


they may be eſteemed equal in ſtrength ro a Kingdom. 
Bur their being divided under ſeveral Heads, and that 
of a different Intereſt, much abates their ſtrength. And 
the Emperars within the ſpace of a hundred Years, have 
twice reduced them to that extremity, that both their Re- 
ligion and Liberty (which are fo link d together, that one 

4 can- 
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cannot be loſt without the other) ſeemed to be near gone, at 
if France and Sweden had not prevented ir. Tis true th 
there has of late Years a new Maxiin been ſet up, viz. that th 
the Proteſtantsof Germany are now in a capacity to main- n 
rain themſelves without the affiſtance of the two above- Il 
mentioned Crowns, and that the Electorof Brandenbourgh P 
is the moſt fitly qualified to be their Head, and to have I. 
the Direction among them: And asir is the Inrereſt of the F. 
Houſe of Auſtria to uphold them in this belief, fo Bran- th 
denburgh and Lunenburgh make uſe of this ſuppoſition to Ml ® 
cover their deugns of getting into their poſſeſſion thoſe 9 
Provinces, that were given to Sweden as a recompence for St 
having been ſo inſtramen:al in preſerving the Religion 
and Liberty of the Proteitants of Germany, Bur ſuppoſe th 
they ſhould compaſs their Deſign ; ir is moſt certain that St 
thoſe two Houſes by the addition of thoſe Countries, Ml '*© 
would be much ſeſs formidable to the Emperor, rhaa & 
they were at that time when they were upheld by Sweden. 
And it is a great miſtake if they perſwade themſelves that . 
what aſſiſtance they may expect from Denmark and Hol- ſar 
land, cari countervail what they had from France and Swe- th 
den. If the Emperor ſhould obtain his Ends and drive {MW A 
thoſe two Nations out of Germany, and reſtore the Spa- ple 
iſp Intereſt, and then tire our the Eſtates by ſending 
great Armies againſt them, it would be a queſtion who Pe 
would be able to oblige the Emperor in ſuch a caſe to by 
disband his victorious Forces ? Or whether the Empe- the 
ror might not under ſome prentence or another keep elf 
his Army on foot, and oblige the States to provide for ſW * 
them in their Terrirories > Whether Brandenburgh and I 
Lunenburgh would be able alone ro oppoſe the Empe- 
ror's deſign? But if the Proteſtant States ſhould find Te 
_ themſelves not ſtrong enough to reſiſt his Power, it Nate 
would be a Queſtion whether theſe Crowns would de 


be immediately ready at their demands, or whether "gy 
rhe circumſtances of their Affairs would be ſuch, as to In 
be able ro undertake ſuch a task? Or whether at the time & 
of imminent danger ſuch a one as Guſtavus Adolphus, * 
would be ſent down from Heaven, who could act with * 
the ſame Fortune and Succeſs? For he that believes, f x 


that the Religion is ſufficiently ſecured by Seals and 
Deeds, or that the Emperors have laid afide all thoughts Hir 
of making themſelves Sovereigns of Germany, if an oc- 0; 
cation ſhould preſent” it {elf, ' eſpecially ſince Religion : 
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and the recovery of the Church Poſſeſſions furniſhes 
them with ſo ſpeci 
the memory of all paſt Tranſactions. Bur the laſt Peace 
made at Nimeguen has ſufficiently convinced the World, 
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tous a pretence, muſt needs have loſt 


that theſe defigns could nor be put in execution. Thoſe 
Proteſtant States therefore that are Independent on other 
Princes, need not fear the power of rhe Roman Catholicks. 


For, as two States that are of the ſame Religion, never- 
theleſs differ in State Intereſts, and are jealous of one 


mother, which is pla inly to be ſeen betwixt France and 


Spain, and betwixt England and Holland; ſo, though 
States are of a different Religion, it is not from hence to 
be concluded, that if a potent Prince of the Roman Ca- 
tholick Perſwaſion ſhould attempt to ruin a Proteſtant 
State, the other Roman Catholick States would nor pre- 
vent it, if ir was for their Intereſt to ſee that Proteſt 

State preſerved. 


The beſt way then to preſerve the Proteſtant Religion beſt 
is, that each of theſe States rake effectual care, how the way to pre- 
ſame may be well preſerved in their ſeveral States. And C rve the 


this may be done withour any crafry Inventions, as the 
Roman Catholicks are obliged to make uſe of, but only by 
plain and fimple means. One of the main points is, thar 
both rhe Churches and. Schools may be provided with 
Perſons firly qualified for that — That the Clergy 
by their wholſome Doctrin and a good Life, may ſhew 
the way to the reſt. That the People in general, but more 
eſpecially ſuch as in all likelihood one time or another 


may have a great ſway in the State, be well inſtructed 


in the true and fundamental Principles of the Proteſtant 
Religion, that thereby they may be proof againſt the 
Temptations of the Court of Rome, eſpecially when they 
are to Travel in Popiſh Countries. That the Clergy may 
be ſo qualified as to be able to oppoſe the devices and de- 
ſgns of their Enemies who every day buſie themſelves 
in finding out new Projects againſt them. 


Re formed 


Religion. 


Some are of Opinion, Thar the Proteſt ant Party would Whetber the 
Lut heran: 


bemighrily ſtrengthned, if the two Chief Factions among e a, 


the Proteſtants, that beſides the difference in their 


the RSſor m- 


Grin, are alſo of a different Intereſt. which ſeems to ed K+!ig; n 
flow from their various Opinions, could be reconciled are lile j to 
to one another; and they believe this not impracticable, ee. 
if the old harred, animoſiries, pride and ſeif.conceited 
Opinions could be laid aſide, But if we duly rake into 
Eb | | Fa - 
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ancArttap-cinians, Anabapriſts, and ſuch like, it is evident that theit 


bikts. 
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conſideration the general inclinations. of Mankind, this 
ſeems to be a hard ſuppoſition. For thoſe who peruſe 
the Writings of both Parties without partiality, cannot 
bur admire. how their Authors are often obliged to rack 
themſelves, that they may maintain their Opinions whe. 
ther they be conſonant to the Scriptures or not: As like. 


wiſe how they bring to light again the old Argument 
which have been refuted a thouſand times before. Nei. 
ther will this do the buſineſs, if one Opinion ſhould be 
ſuppoſed as good as the other; ſince ſuch an indifferency 
would be a ſhrewd fign, that the whole muſt needs be 
very indifferent to us. Neither can we without danger 
declare ſome Points, in which we differ, problematical, 


ſince I do not ſee how we can pretend to have a power 


ro declare a certain Article either neceſſary or fundamen- 
tal, or problematical. Some thereſore have thought upon 
this expedient, to make atryal, whether our of the Ar: 
ticles, wherein both Parties agree, could be Compoſed a 


perfect Syſteme of Divinity, which might be linked to- 


gether like one Chain according to Art. If this could 
be effected though ſome different Opinions remained, 


as long as this Chain was kept intire, we might be a: 
ſured that we did not differ in the Fundamental Points 


neceſſary to the obtaining of Salvation; and what remain. 
ed undecided would not be of ſuch Conſequence as to 


"hinder us from being united into one Body or Church; 


But before a true Judgment can be given of this Propof- 
tion, it would be requifite that ſuch a Syſteme compo- 
ſed according ro, Arr. were propoſed to the World. For 
my part I know no better advice, than to leave it tothe 
direction of God Almighty, who perhaps one time ot 
another will put us in the way of finding our a good 
Expedient. For untimely remedies may prove the occa: 
fon of new Divifions. In the mean while ir behove 
boih Parties notwithſtanding theſe differences to be mind- 
ful of their joint Intereſt againſt their Common Enemy, 
ſince they way verily believe that rhe Pope has no more 
kindneſs for the Lutherans, than for thoſe of the Reform- 


ed Religion. | 4 
But as for the other Sects of leſs note, vix. I he So- 


Principles cannot poſſibly be reconciled with our Rel! 
gion: For tho'e who adhere to the firſt. do not conſidet 
we Chriſtian Doctrin otherwiſe than 4 Moral PR 


* 
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ſoch y, and the latter ſcarce know what to belive chem- 
ſelves. Beſides this, the Anabaptiſts have hatehed out 


know not what Rules of Policy, which if not ſup- 


reſſed in time, muſt prove deſtructive to the State. But 
whether the Socinians alſo have any ſuch projects in 
their Heads, I am not able to determine, ſince hitherto 


they have not been pawerful enough to raiſe any diſtur- 
bances in the State. 
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ancient Monuments ſhewn the World, that molt a tient 


5 1. HE Swediſh Hiſtorians have out of their Sweden the 


the Kingdom of Sweden is the moſt antient 
Kingdom in Europe, and that this Country, was after 


the Deluge, ſooner ſtored with Inhabitants than the other 


parts of Europe. Nevertheleſs it is very uncertain who 


were the firſt Inhabitants, and at what time they firſt 


ſetled there; as likewiſe whether they were immediately 
governed by Kings, or whether the Fathers of Families, 
had the chief ſway among them, till the Regal was graft- 
ed on the Paternal Power. The names and deeds of 
their Kings, and the rime of their Reigns are alſo nor 
eaſie to be determined, for the Liſt which has been pub- 
liſhed of theſe Kings, is not ſo Authentick, but that it 


may be called in queſtion ; And, as to the tranſactions off 
thofe times, they are moſt of them taken out of antient 
Songs and Fabulous Legends, and ſome of them out of 


the allegorical Traditions of their antient Poets or Scal- 
ders, which have perhaps been wrongly interpreted 
by ſome Authors. And Fohannes Meſſenius in his Scan- 
dinavia Tlluſtrata, does not ſtick to ſay, that the old Swe- 
diſy Hiſtoriographer Johannes Magnus did ſtrive to outdo 
in his bragging Hiſtory, the Daniſhß Hiſtorian Sanno 


Grammaticus, Fohannes Magnus makes Magog, the Son F rt 


« 


Kingdom in 
Europe. 


P un- 


of Faphet Grandſon of Noah, the firſt Founder of the t of the 


Scythick and G9thick Nations, and ſays that from his two 
Sons Sweno, and Gethar and Geg, rhe Swediſh and Got hi ſh 
Nations had their names. He relates, that after this Fa- 
3 | mily 
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erer e. 8 2, Sixty years before the Birth of Cheigt, rhe fs 


Frot ho. 


firſt Centuries after Chriſt's Nativity, and the Genealo- 


four hundred years under the Government of certain 


Judges, and that about eight hundred years after the 


Deluge, both the Kingdom of the Swedes and Gorhe, 
were united under Bericus, who in perſon planted a Co. 
lony of the Goghs beyond the Seas, after having Con. 


quered the Ulmirugis, who then inhabited Pruſſia, from 


whence he extended his Conqueſts over the Vandal. 
A conſiderable time after, theſe Nations did ſettle them. 
ſelves not far from the Mouth of the River Danube 
near the black Sea, from whence having undertaken ſe. 
veral Expedirions both into Aſia and Europe, at laſt in 
the third and fourth Centuries after the Birth of Chriſt, 
did enter the Roman Provinces on this fide of the Danube, 
and carried their Conquering Arms into Iraſy and Spain, 
where they erected two Kingdoms. But the greateſt 
part of this Relation is contradicted by Miſſeniu, 
who alſo rejects the Lift, which Fohanunes Magnus has 

iven us, of the Kings before our Saviour's Birth, al. 

edging that the times before Chriſt's Nativity, are all 
involved in fabulous Narrations, . as to thoſe Northern 
Parts, and thar moſt of theſe Kings lived after rhe Binh 
of our Saviour. But, ſince even the Chronology of the 


y of thoſe Kings is ſomewhat uncertain in theſe Coun- 
tries, it will ſaffice to mention here ſome few of the 
moſt famous among them, till the latter times furnil 
us with an opportunity to relate things with more cet 


rainty. 


mous Othin or Woden, having been driven by Pompy 
out of Aſia with a great number of People, firſt Conque- 
red Ruſſia, afterwards the Saxons and Danes, and lat 
of all Norway and Sweden, about twenty four Years be 
fore Chriſt's Birth. Othin kept for himſelf Sweden only 
yer ſo, that all the other Scandinavian Princes ſhould 
own him as their Supreme Lord, from whence came 
that Cuſtom which was uſed for ſeveral hundred year 
after, viz. Thar at the great and general Meetings ol 
theſe Nations, the King of Denmark uſed to hold the 


Bridle of the King of Sweden's Horſe, whilſt he mounted 


it, and the King of Norway the Stirrup. He was ſuc 
ceeded by Frotbo ſurnamed Forgo, who covered the Top 
A | * 
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mily was extinguiſhed, Sweden was during the ſpace o 
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| ple at Upſal with Gold, and ſurronnded irs Pinacle with 
a golden Chain. Afrer him were theſe following Kings. 
Nord, Sigtrug, Aſmund, Uffo, Hynding, Regner, Halvard, 
Helge, Attilus, Hother, Roderick ſurnamed Singabond, 
Hogmor and Hogrin, Erich, Haldan, Sivand, Erick, Hal- 
den, Ungrin, Regnald. About the year gg588. Rodoph was 
King of the Gothes, but being vanquiſhed by the Engliſh, 
whom he left in the poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, he him- 
ſelf fled into Ira/y, where he fought Sanctuary of Dife- 


rick the King of rhe Gothes, In the mean while Fot ho, 


either the Son, or elſe a Kinſman of Reęnald, was King 
of Sweden, whom ſucceeded theſe following Kings, Fi- 
olmus, Swercher, Valander, Viſlur, who was burnt by his 


own Sons. Damalder, who was Sacrificed by his own 


Subjects to their Idol at Upſa!. Domar, Digner, Dager, 
Apnius, who was hanged by his own Wife. Alricł and 
Erick, who flew one another in a ſingle Combat. Ingo, 
Hugler, Haco, Ferunder, Hacquin ſurnamed Ring, under 
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whoſe Reign that moſt momorable Battle at Brovalla was 3a tte 
fought, berwixr the - Swedes and Danes, where thirty fonght near 
thouſand Men were killed on the Daniſh, and twelve Frovallo. 


thouſand on the Swediſh fide. This King Sacrificed nine 
of his Sons to the Idol ar VDyſal, and would have done 


the ſame to the tenth, who was the only Heir left to 


the Kingdom, if he had nor been prevented by the Swedes. 
Him ſucceeded his Son Egillus, whom followed in the 
Kingdom of Sweden, Othar, Adel, Oſtan, Ingward, 
Amund, Sivard, Hirot or Herolt, who married his Daugh- 


ter Thera to Regnorthethen King of Denmark. Ingellus u n 


the Son of Amund, ſucceeded Hirot in the Kingdom of 
Sweden; who, the night after his Coronation cauſed ſe- 
ven of thoſe petty Princes, that were Vaſſals of the 
Crown of Sweden, to be burnt in their Lodgings ; and 
afrerwards exerciſed the ſame Cruelty againſt five more 
of the ſame Rank. His Daughter Aſia, that was marri- 
ed to Gudrot a Prince of Schonen, exceeded her Father 
in Cruelty, for having murthered her Husband and his 
Brother, ſhe betrayed rhe Country to the Enemies ; which 
ſo exaſpered Ivan, the Son of Regner, King of Den- 
mark, that he fell with great fury upon Ingellus, who 
had raken his Daughter into his Protection, deſtroying 
all with Fire and Sword. Ingellus being reduced to the 
urmoſt extremity, by the advice of his Daughter burnt 
himſelf, his Daughter, and the whole Family, in his 

| | own 
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owyn Palace, except his Son Olaus, who ſheltered himſelf 
in Wermeland. After the death of Ingellus, a certain No. 

bleman, of an antient Family in Sweden, whoſe name 

was Charles, aſſumed the Royal Title and Power, but 
Regner King of Denmark, who pretended that it belong. 
ed to his Son, did ſend a challenge to the ſaid Charles 
and having kill d him in the Combat, transferred the 
Kingdom of Sweden to his Son Bero or Bion, who was 


Hirits Daughters Son. 


Berod. $ 3. Under the Reign of this Bero or Dian Anſgarius 
4. C829. a Monk of Corvey, , and afterwards Biſhop of Bremen, 


The Chritti- 
an Dodrn was ſent into Sweden, by the Emperor Lewis the Pious 
firlt taught to Preach the Goſpel in that Kingdom. But the King 


in Sweden. refuſing to hearken to his Doctrin, was by the Swede; 
| | baniſhed the Kingdom, together with his Father Regner, 
Anne: His Succeſſor Amund did alſo Rule bur a very few years, 
and having raiſed a moſt horrible Perſecution againſt the 
Chriftians, was alſo baniſhed rhe Kingdom. The Swedes 

| being quite tired out with Amund's Tyrannical Govern 
Ola. ment, did call in Olaus, out of Mermeland to be their 
| King, who to eſtabliſh himſelf in the Throne, married the 
Daughter of Regner to his Son Ingo, and thereby obtain- 

A. C. $53.ed the quiet Poſſeſſion of the two Kingdoms of the Swede: 
and Gothes. Not many years after Anſgarius returned in. 
to Sweden, and Converted Olaus,, (who then reſided at 

Birca a molt populous City) to the Chriſtian Faith. 0ʃ. 

us then marched with a Potent Army into Denmark and 

having committed the Adminiſtration of that Kingdom to 

his Son Ennigerus, returned into Sweden; where he was 

by his Heathen Subjects Sacrificed to their Idol at Dy. 
Ingo. His Son Ingo, the better to Eſtabliſh himſelf in the Throne, 
A. C. 80. married the King of Denmark's Daughter, and afterwards 
woas killed inthe War againſt the Ruſſians. Him ſucceed- 

Erick, ed his Son Erich ſurnamed Weatherhat, famous for his 
Erick feg- skill in Witchcraft, who was ſucceeded by his Son Erick 
berſ u. ſurnamed Segherſell, who Conquered Findland, Curland, 
Livonia and Eheftland. From Denmark he retook Hol. 

land and Schonen, and at laſt drove the Daniſh King Swen 

out of Denmark, who could not recover his Kingdom till 

Stench! after his death. Wis Son Srenchil, ſurnam'd rhe Mild, 
the aid. was Baprized ar Sigtuna (a great City ar that time) and 
having deftroyed the Idol ar Up/al,and forbid his Subjeds 


upon pain of death to Sacrifice ro the Idols, the Pagans 
I © were 
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were ſo enraged thereat, that they flew and burnt him 

near Up/al, and with him the two Chriſtian Prieſts that 

were ſent to him by the Biſhop of Hamburgh. His Bro- 

ther O/aus nevertheleſs obtained from King Ethelred of olaus. 

England ſeveral Chriſtian Prieſts, who not only preached 

the Goſpel in Sweden, bur alſo the King, and a great 

number of People were Baptized by one of theſe called 

Sigfred in a Fountain called Husbye, which is called 

St. Sigfred's Kella Well to this day. This Olaus was ſur- 

named Skortkonung, becauſe upon the perſuaſion of the 

Engliſh Prieſts he granted to the Pope a yearly Tax 

againſt the Saracens, which was called Romskor. This O- 

laus took from Oluf Tryggeſo the Kingdom of Norway, 

which he however recovered afrerwards. This Olaus 

Mot konung was alſo the firſt who made a perfect union be- 

twixt the two Kingdoms of the Swedes and Gothes, who 

had hirherto been often at great enmity with one another. The Sonne 
To Olaus ſucceeded his Son Amund, under whoſe Reign and Gotbes 


the Chriſtian Religion encreaſed very ſucceſsfully in Swe- united inone” 


den; after whom Reigned his Brother Amund, ſurnamed 1 


Slemme, a Man very negligent both in maintaining Reli- Amund. 
gion and Juſtice. He was flain with the greateſt part of S/*mme. 
his Army by Cnut King of Denmark, near a Bridge cal- 

led Strange pelle. After his death the Gothes and Swedes _ 
diſagreed about the Election of a new King, the firſt 
chooſing Haquin ſurnamed the Red, the latter Scenchill 

the younger. At laſt it was agreed betwixt them, that anun the 
Haquin being pretty well in years ſhould remain King Red. 
during his Life, and ſhould be ſucceeded by Stenchill. AF. 

ter the death of Haquin, who Reigned thirteen Years, 
Stenchill the younger, Olaus Skhothonung's Siſters Son, be- gtencbill. 
gan his Reign, who vanquiſhed the Danes in three great | 
Battles. Him ſucceeded Ingoſurnamed the Pious. This ugs the 
King utterly deſtroyed the Idol atUp/al, which ſo enrag- Pius. 

ed his Pagan Subjects, that they Baniſhed him the King- 

dom, and afrerwards murthered him in Schonen, he was 

buried in a Convent called H/amheim in W-/t-Gothland. 

Aſter him reigned with great applauſe his Brother Hal- V fri. 
fan, whom fucceeded his Son Philip. Ingo, Philip's Son, * . C. 


and his Queen Ragvz/d, were alſo very famous for their 1095. 


Piety and other Virtues: She was after her death ho- Philip Tag), 
noured as a Saint, and her Tomb frequently viſited at 
Talge. This King left no Sons, but to Daughrers, 
Chriſtina and Margret, the firſt was married to St. Erich, 
8 | the 
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the ſecond to Magnus King of . Norway, He was poi- 
ſoned by the Eaſt Gothes, who were grown weary of the 
Swediſh Government. Under the Reign of theſe five la} 
Kings there were golden rimes in Sweden, the Chriſtian 
Faith was then Eſtabliſhed and the Subjects liv'd in Peace 
and Plenty. : 


: 


| 
( 
S 4. After the death of Inge, the Eaft Gothes, with. | 
out the conſent of the other Provinces, made one 
- FIR Ragwald Knaphofde, a Man of great bodily Strength, 
|  Knophofde, but of no great Wiſdom, their King, who was ſlain u 
by the Weſt Gothes. In his ſtead the Eaſt Gothes choſe 0 
wercher1t Swercher II. a very good King, who nevertheleſs was iſ » 
murdered by one of his Servants. After the death of b 
Swercher, the Eaſt Gothes choſe his Son Charles for 1 0 
their King, bur the Swedes at their General Aſſembly at N 

Erick the Upſal Ele cted Erick the Son of Feſward, he having mat- Ne 
Holy. ried Chriſtina the Daughter of Ingo ſurnamed the Piou. E 
; But both the Swedes and Gothes conſidering afterwards, fr 
how neceſſary it was to keep up the Union berwix: Wl /; 
_ theſe two Kingdoms, made an agreement that Erich vi 
ſhonld remain King over both Kingdoms, but tha v 
Charles ſhould ſucceed him, and that afterwards their {MW ry 
Neirs ſhould Rule the Kingdom in rhe ſame manner in IM hi 

their ſeveral turns. This Erick having reduced the Si 
Finns to their former Obedience, obliged them to re. /. 
ceive the Chriſtian Doctrin. He alſo ordered the an- 
| tient Conſtitutions of the Kingdom to be Collected into 
A. C. one Book, which was called after his Name, St. Erichs 
1154. Law. He was ſlain in the Meadows near Upſal by 

1 Magnus the King of Denmark's Son, who having firſt 
1160. defeated his Army, was proclaimed King. Bur the 
| Swedes and Gothes under the Conduct cf Charles the Son 
of Swercher, fell again with ſuch fury upon the Danes, 

that they kill'd all the Danes with their King and his 

Son upon the ſpor, and our of the ſpoil built a Church 
near Upſal, which they called Denmark. Charles there- 

Ch rles the fore, the Son of Swercher, became King of Denmark, 
Sonot d ver. who Reigned with a general applauſe; till Cur the 
5 1768. Son of Erick returned out of Norway, and under pre- 
' CnutE-ick's tence that he had abetted his Father's death, ſurpriſed 
S n,/ and killed him. His Lady and Children fled into Den- 
mark, where having got ſome aſſiſtance they joined 
with the Gothes under the Conduct of Nl, the * 
| | | ther 
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cher of Charles, to recover the Kingdom, but their Ge- 
neral was killed upon the ſpot, and their Forces diſper(ed 
bucCnut Ericson. After which he Reigned very pea- 
ceably for the ſpace of twenty 3 Years. After the death 


of Swedeland, but had for his Rival Erich, the Son of the 

laſt deceaſed King. At laſt the Difference was thus com- 
b. poſed, that Swercher ſhould remain King during his Life, 
ne bur ſhould be ſucceeded by Erick. But Swercher, who not- 
b, N withſtanding this agreement, was for ſettling the Crown 
in upon his Family, did barbarouſly Murther all the Sons 
ſe i of nut, except Erick, who eſcaped into Norway; from 
as WW whence he return'd with ſome Forces, and being aſſiſted 
of by the Swedes, vanquiſhed Swercher, who fled into eſt 
or Cothland. Having obtained Succours of 16 thouſand 
at Men, from Weldemer, the King of Denmark, he attempt- 
r- ed to recover his Kingdom, but was miſerably beaten by 
1. Erics Army, he himſelf narrowly eſcaping into Denmark 
s, trom whence he not long after again fell into eſt Goth. 


of Cnut, Swercher the Son of Charles was made King 


449 


Swercher 
III. 


1207, 


1208, 
1210. 


xt und, but was again defeated and ſlain in the Bartel, lea- , nut- 
> W ving Erick Cnutſon in the quiet Poſſeſſion of the Throne, ſon, 


ar W who renewed the former agreement made betwixt rheſe 
ir two Families, and Conſtituted Fohn the Son of Swercher 
in his Succefſor in the Kingdom, He marry'd Ricinot the 
de Siſter of 7/a/demar King of Denmark, and died in Miſi, g- 
ee. Him ſucceeded according to agreement, Fohn the 
n- M8 Son of Swercher, who Reigned but three Years, and died 
to alſo in the Ile of Miſingſoe, which was the general place 
's WW of Refidence of the Swediſh Kings in thoſe days. 


ic former King Erick, became King of Sweden, who being 
n lame, and beſides this liſping, was firnam'd the Liſper. There 
vas about that time a very potent Family in Sweden cal- 
is led the Tolekungers, who aimed at the Crown. To bring 
ch theſe over to his Party, the King had married three of his 
e- Siſters ro three of the chiefeſt among them, he him- 
t, {elf having married Katherine the Daughter of Sweno 
he Wl To/ekunger. Bur theſe being grown more Potent by this 
e · Alliance, Cnut Tolekunger rebelled againſt the King, and 
ed WW baving worſted him, obliged him to fly into Denmark 


n- ¶ from whence he ſoon returned with a ſtrong Army and 


ed Wl vanquiſhed Tolekunger, and having cauſed him and Halin- 
-o- ¶ gar bis Son to be ſlain, reſtored the Peace of the King- 
ler . G 8 | dom, 


1219. 


| § 5. After the death of John, Erich, the Son of the Erick Liſp, 
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dom. Under the Reign of this King it was that Guliel. 
mus Sabinenſis the Pope's Legat did firſt forbid the Prieſts 
in Sweden to Marry, whereas before that time it had been 

Culibacy of à common Cuſtom among the Prieſts there ro Marry, as 
— in well as Laymen. This Erick under the Conduct of his 
troduced in Brother-in Law Birger Terl forced the Finnes to return to 
Sweden. Obedience, and to receive the Chriſtian Faith, and built 
| ſeveral Fortreſſes upon their Frontiers. He dyed with- 
123% our iſſue in N ngſoe. Whilſt Birger Terl was abſent in 
Waldemar, Finland, the States made Maldemar the eldeſt Son of 
Birger Terl their King, as being the deceaſed King's Siſt- 

1251, ers Son: Who being Crowned in the year next following 
the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom was commited du- 

ring his minority to his Father Birger, who augmented 

the ancient Law Book, and deſerved ſo well of the Pub- 

lick, that upon the requeſt of the Eſtates he was created v 

a Duke, whereas before he had been only an Earl, or 1 9 

as it is in their ancient Language 7erl. He met with great P 
oppoſition from the To/ekungers, who had not quite laid l 

: afide their pretenſions to the Crown, ſo that their jealou- ¶ d. 
fie at laſt broke out into open War. Bur the Duke, te 

under pretence of making an agreement with them, af. 

ter having granted them a ſafe Conduct, perſuaded them F. 

ro give him a meeting, where having made them all Pri. I th 

ſoners, cauſed them to be Executed, except Charles Tole- C 

kunger who fled into Pruſſia, and remained there all his fo 

life time. Things being thus ſettled, he gave to his Son, 

in Marriage, Sophia the Daughter of Erick King of Den- 

1263. mark, and laid the firſt Foundation of the Caſtle and 
City of Sock holm, and tho his Son was become of Age, 

yet he did never ſurrender the Government to him as 

1266. long as he lived. He died after he had been regent fi- 
teen years, leaving four Sons, Waldemar King of Swe. 

den, Magnus Duke of Sudermanland, Erick of Smalanl 

and Benedict of Finland, who afterwards raiſed great 
Diſturbances: For Valdemar having, during his Pilgri. 

mage to Rome and Feruſalem, left the Adminiſtration ot 

the Kingdom to his Brother Magnus, at his return accu. 

ſed him of having aimed at the Crown. The States of 

1275. Sweden held an aſſembly at Szrengne/s ro compoſe theſe 
| differences if poſſible; bur met with ſo much difficult) 
that it was impoſſible to be effected. Wherefore Mg. 

nus and Erick being retired into Denmark, ſoon returned 


from thence with a conſiderable Force; and having 1 
| G 
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i || cd the Vanguard of King Waldemar, made him their 
Priſoner. Whereupon Magnus call d together the Eſtates 
of the Kingdom; who being moſt of them of his Party, 
did affign the whole Kingdom to Duke Magnus, ex- 
cept only Eaſt and Weſt Gothland, Smaland and Daht, 
o wich the King was to have for his ſhare. But this A- 
greement laſted nor long; for the Danes who had not re- 
\. if ceived their Subſidies promiſed by Magnus, ſiding with 
Waldemar, the War was renewed, which was carried 
of on with various Succeſs; till at laſt rhe Danes, having 
. WW received ſatisfaction for the Mony due to them, letr 
Haldemar in the lurch, who, in the preſence of the E- 
u. ſtates, reſigned the Kingdom to Magnus. 


Y 6 6. Waldemar having reſigned the Kingdom, Magnus Magrus, 
od was crowned at Up/al ; who reſumed the Title of King 1279. 
of the Swedes and Goths, which had not been uled by his | 
a1 Predeceſſors ever ſince the time of Olaus Skotkorung, bur 
dis fince rerained by the Kings of Sweden to this day. Un- 
u- der this King's Reign the Family of the To/ekungers began 
e, 0 raiſe new Commotions, and being aſſiſted by ſome of 
if, the Nobiliry, murthered Ingemar Danſchkep the King's 
m Favourite, and took Gerhard the E. of Holſtein and Fa- 
ri, ther- in law to the K. Priſoner, laying allo cloſe Siege to the 
„ Caſtle of Foncoring ; which obliged the K to appeaſe them 
is for thar time by fair Promiles ; bur not long after the E. 
. was releaſed, the K. accuſed them before the Aſſembly of 
n. the Nobility, of High Treaſon, and cauſed them all to be 
d executed ar Stockholm except Philip of Runby, who was 
fain ro redeem his Life at a very dear Rate. And with 
z this Stroke the Greatneſsof the Family of the Tolehungers 
of was quite laid in the Duſt. Having thus ſettled his Af- 
pe. fairs, he got his Lady Hederig crowned at Suderaſping ; 
n and, with the advice of the Senators, made King Wal- 
en demar a Priſoner in the Caſtle of Nicoping, where he di- 
rj. ed four years after. Magnus died in Miſgnoic, who was 88. 
* of buried at Stoch holm in the Church of the Grey Friars, ha- i" 
cu: ving left the Tuition of his Son Birger, who was 
zol bur eleven years of Age, and the Care of the Kingdom 
my to Torchel Cnutſon the Rix-Marſhal. Torchel Cnutſon was Berger Il. 
Regent for the ſpace of thirteen years, during which time 
he alfo impriſoned King Waldemar Son; but after their 
deceaſe he ſent an Army into Carelea, and having ſub- 
ur- dued this Nation, and induced them to receive the Chri- 
ed | Gg2 ſtian 
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ſtian Faith, he built on their Frontiers the Fortreſs of N. 


bourgh, and took from theRuſſians Kekbelm.KingBirger being 
by this time come to his riper Years, married Mereta the 
Daughter of Erick King of Denmark; and having ſent new 
Forces into Carelia and Ingermania, built the Fortreſs of 
Norburgh on the Frontiers of Ruſſia, which however a few 
Years after was re-taken and demoliſhed by the Ruſſian, 
Soon after he declared his Son Magnus, who was but 
three Years old, his Succeſſor in the Kingdom, which 
was confirmed by the chief Men of the Kingdom, and 
_ eſpecially by his Brothers. But this ſolemn Tranſaction 
was of no long continuance, for his Brothers quickly fell 
into Diviſions among themſelves, and the two younger 
growing miſtruſtful of the King, the Marſhal retired fir 
into Denmark, and from thence into Norway, to make 
uſe of that King's Interceſſion to recover their Inheri. 
rance, which King Birger had ſeiz d upon; bur all thi 
proving inefſectual, they made ſeveral Inroads into If 
Got hland, and killed and diſperſed the Swediſh Troops 
that were ſent to oppoſe them. The King went at lat 
in Perlon with an Army, and was met by his Brother; 
with ſome Forces, which they had obtained of the King 
of Norway; when by the Interceſſion of ſome Senators, 
the Differences betwixt the Brothers were compoſed, and 
the two younger reſtored to their Eſtates in Sweden. This 
Agreement colt the old Torcke! his Head, who, under 
pretence of having upheld the Animoſities betwixt the 
Brothers, and ſome other Matters laid to his Charge, 
was beheaded at Stockholm. Bur no ſooner was this wile 
Man dead, bur the two younger Brothers began to aim 
again at the Crown, and having ſurpriſed the K. and 
Q. at their Country Sear called Hatuna, forced him to 
reſign the Kingdom, and to ſurrender the Crown and City 
of Stockholm to his Brother Erich, who made the King 


aqa Priſoner in the Caſtle of Nicoping; but his Son Mey: 


nus was, during this Tumult, carried into Denmark 


The King of Denmark undertook three ſeveral Expedi- | 


tions to relieve his Brother- in- law and Siſter, bur to no 


great purpoſe, only that at laſt it was agreed, that the K. 


Q. and their Children ſhould be ſet at liberty, and the 
matter decided in rhe Aſſembly of the Senate of the King- 
dom. TheSenare therefore having been called rogether at 
Arboga, it was there concluded, That in caſe King Birger 


would pardon all paſt Injuries,and be contented with what Þ 
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ſet at liberry; which was performed accordingly, theSe- 
nate and his Brothers having again ſworn fealty to him. 
Thus matters ſeem d to be compos d for the preſent, when 


Denmark having made an Alliance with Haquin K. of Nor- 
way, came with an Army of 60000 Men, into Sweden, to aſ- 
6& King Birger in bringing his Brothers under his Sub- 
jection; their firſt Succeſs was anſwerable to their great 
Preparations, having taken Foncoping, and forced the 
Duke's Forces to fly before them; but the Danes who 
began to be in want of Proviſion, being moſt of them 
gon home, there was a Meeting appointed betwixt the 
Brothers to be held at He//inburgh, where the former A- 
greement made at Arboga was renewed ; by virtue of 
which, Duke Erick was to have Yet Gothland, Daht, 
| Halland, WPermeland, and Smaland: Duke Waldemar was 
to have for his ſhare Upland, Oeland and part of Finland; 


to hold their Poſſeſſions in Fief from him. Thus all A- 
nimoſities ſeemed to be laid aſide, and the three Brothers 
lived in great Splendor, ſtriving to out-do one another 
in Magnificence; which occafioning ſome new Taxes, 
proved alſo the occaſion of ſome Inſurrections in the 
Kingdom, which were nevertheleſs happily appeaſed, 
and Peace reſtor'd to the whole Kingdom. =; 
In the mean while Duke Waldemar in his Journy from 
| Calmar to Stockholm, gave a viſit to the King at Nyco- 
ping, who not only treated him with extraordinary Ci- 
vility, but alſo deſired him to return and bring his Bro- 
ther along with him, by which means he hoped that the 
very ſeeds of their former Animoſities betwixt them migbt 
Be rooted out, VValdemar, being overcome by theſe Pair 
| Promiſes, .over-perſuaded his Brother Erick, who was 
very averſe to it at firſt, but ar laſt conſented. Being 
arrived in the Caſtle where the King was, they were 
| kindly received and ſplendidly entertained at Supper; 
but they had not been long in Bed, and moſt of their Ser- 
| vants diſperſed into ſeveral Quarters of the Town, till ch 
were made Priſoners, beaten, abuſed, and half naked loa- 
den with Irons, thrown into a ſtrong Tower, their Ser- 
vants having been all either killed or taxen Priſoners. The 
King marched directly for Stochholm, in hopes to ſur- 
priſe the City; but the News of this barbarous Act ha- 
683 einm 


not long after a greater Storm broke out, Erick the King of 


the reſt was to remain under the King, and the Dukes 
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ving been already carried to Stockho/m, they not only re. 
pulſed him, bur alſo purſued him ro Nycoping. The King 
perceiving that they intended to beſiege Nycoping, retired 
to Kuta ; but before his departure, having cauſed 


the doors of the Priſon to be barricado d up, he threw the 
Keysinto the River, and commanded upon pain of death 
not ro open the Doors till his return. Soon after Nycoping 
was beſieged, but before it could be forced both the Bro- 
thers died by Famine. King Birger having by this trea. 
cherous fact animated the whole Kingdom againſt him, 
ſought for Aid in Denmark ; and having obtained ſome 
Forces, ſhifred with them from place to place, till ſome 
of them were ſurpriſcd ar Sudercoping, and rhe Daniſh 
Horſe having allo lef Nycoping, the King, deſtitute of all 
retired with the Queen into Goth/and, leaving his Son 
Magnus in the Caſtle of Stegeburgh, The Swe; 
having immediately after inveſted the Place, forced it to 
ſurrender by Famine, and ſent Magnus a Priſoner to 
Stockholm. The Senate of the Kingdom made there M.. 
thew Ketelmundſon Regent of Sweden, who vigorouſly 
proſecuted the Remnants of the King's Party, which ob- 
lig d King Birger to ſeek for ſhelter to Chriſtopher King 
of Denmark. | 


C 7. After King Birger had left Gothland, the Eſtates 
aſſembled at Up/a/, choſe for their Ring Magnus the Sot 
of D. Erick being then bur 3 years old. The year nen 
following Magnus the Son of K. Birger, notwithſtanding 
that the Senate and Eſtates of the Kingdom had ſworn 
Fealty to him as to their Future King. was villanouſly ſen- 
tenced to death and beheaded accordingly, and King Br- 
ger and his Queen died ſoon after for Grief. But the Swede: 
who had conceived great hopes of their new King 
found themſelves extreamly deceived in their Expectari- 
on after the death of Kete/mund/on, who at firſt manag d 


affairs with great Prudence. For the King being now o 


age married Blanch the Daughter of an Earl of Namur, 


and lay ing aſide the old Councellors made uſe of the Ad- 


vice of his young Favourites, among whom one Benedict 
born in Meſt.- Gothland had the chief place. The Inha- 
bitants of Schonen being ſorely oppteſſed by the Holſteiners, 
put themſelves under his protection which was afterwards 
confirmed by Faldemar King of Denmark, and the Sound 


by common conſent, made the common Borders of theſe 
| | 9 two 
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two Kingdoms on that ſide. After he had ruled twelve 
years in peace, he undertook an Expedition againſt the 
Ruſſians, which ſucceeded very ill, being obliged to re- 
deem the Peace by the ſurrender of a part of Carelia. His 
Treaſury having by this War been mightily exhauſted, 
he not only impoſed new and heavy Taxes upon the Peo- 
ple, but alſo pawned a great many of the Crown Lands. 
Pope Clement VI. alſo had excommunicated him becauſe 
he had applyed the Revenues of S. Peter, given to the Ro» 
man Chair by Olaus Shotkonung, to the uſe of rhe Ruſſian 
War. The People being extremely diſcontented at theſe 
Proceedings, the Senate perſuaded rhe King thar he ſhould 
cauſe his two Sons to be declared Kings, vix. Erick of Swe- 
den, and Haquin of Norway, which was done accordingly. 
The Nobiliry being now headed by a new King, began 
to withdraw from their obedience to the old King, and 


| killed his Favourite Benedict. The King who now began 
to ſee his Errors, ſought for Aid from the King of Den- 
mark, which ſo exaſperated the Nobility, that they ob- 


liged the young King to take up Arms againſt his Father, 


which occaſioned a bloody War, till at laſt the Kingdom 


was divided betwixt them, the Father having got Up- 
land, Gothland, Wormeland, Daht, North-Halland, Meſt- 


' Gothland and Oeland.BurSchonen, Bleckingen,South-Halland, 
| Eaſft-Gothland, Smaland and Finland fell ro the Son's ſhare. 


Bar notwithſtanding this agreement, the jealouſie con- 
tinued betwixt the Father and Son, and not long after the 
Father having ſent for his Son, under pretence of ſome Bu- 
ſineſs of great moment, he was there poyſoned by his Mo- 
ther. By his death King Magnus being put again into the 
poſſeſſion of the whole Kingdom, ſtudied nothing but re- 
venge againſt the Nobility. The better to encompals his 
deſign he made an underhand Alliance with the King of 
Denmark, unto whom he ſurrendred Schonen again; who 
not only took poſſeſſion of it, but alſo by connivance of 
King Magnus fell into Gothland and Oeland, where he kil- 
led a great many Boors, plundered the whole Country, 
and demoliſhed Borgholm. The Swedes being thus put to 
a nonplus, ſubmit themſelves to the Protection of Haquin 
King of Denmark, who made his Father Magnus a Priſo- 
ner in the Caſtle of Calmar. The Senate of the Kingdom 
then perſuaded King Haquin to marry the Daughter of 
Henry Earl of Holſtein, which he ſeemingly conſented to 


at that time. But the Bride in her Voyage into Sweden, ha- 
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ving been driven on the Coaſt of Denmark, was detain 
ed by Waldemar King of Denmark, who intended to 
marry his Daughter ro King Haquin. Albert Duke of 
Mecklenburg and the Earls of Holſtein did denounce War 
againſt the King of Denmark if he did not releaſe the Bride, 
bur King Faldemar had in the mean while ſo well mana- 
ged the Affairs with Haquin, that he reſolv'd to marry 
Margaret his Daughter; the Bride was then fer at liber. 
ty, but being arrived in Sweden was fo ſlightly received 
by King Magnus, who in the mean time had obtained his 
Liberty, that ſhe retired into a Nunnery ; and thoſe Sena. 
tors who urged the King to perform his Marriage- contract 
were by Magnus baniſhed the Kingdom, who ſoon after 
married his Son to Margaret, that was then but eleven 
Years old. At this Wedding which was held at Copenh. 
gen, Waldemar cauſed the Parents of Haquin to be poy- 
oned, which worked fo violently upon Blenha, that ſhe 
died immediately, but King Magnus was preſerved by 
the Skill of his Phyſician. 


85 8. Thoſe Swediſtßʒ Lords that were baniſhed by King 
Magnus, having for ſome time lived in Gothland, did at laſt 
agree among themſelves ro elect Henry Earl of Holſt:in, 
King of Sweden. Bur he being a Man in years, and not 


willing to entangle himſelf in thoſe troubleſome Affairs, 


recommended to them Albert Duke of Meck/enburgh,King 
Magnas's Siſters Son. The baniſhed Lords therefore hav- 
ing choſen his ſecond Son, whoſe name alſo was Albert, 
their King, carried him into Gothland, and from thence 
to Stockholm, which they eaſily took, being aſſiſted by a 
ſtrong Party within the City. Having then called rogether 
ſuch of the Nobility as they knew to be Enemies to King 
Magnus, they proclaimed Albert King in the City of Stock- 
holm. Magnus and his Son having thereupon got together 


| conſiderable Forces both in Sweden and Denmark, march- 


ed againſt King Albert into Upland, and were met by 
him near Encoping, where a bloody Battel enſued; the 
Victory inclined to Albert's ſide; King Magnus was taken 
Priſoner, Haquin wounded bur eſcap'd the Hands of his 
Enemies. During the Impriſonment of K. Magnus, Swe- 
den was reduced to a moſt miſerable eſtate, by the Wars 
that were carried on betwixt King Albert and Haquin and 
Waldemar, the two laſt ſending continual Supplies into 


Sweden to uphold their Party, and Haquin was grown ſo 


ſtrong 
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mies being now eſtabliſh'd in the Throne of Sweden he- 
gan to ſlight the Swediſih Nobility, and to employ the Ger- 


and his Treaſury being exhauſted by the War which was 
carried on againſt Denmark, he demanded from the States 


Lands which belonged to the Nobiliry ſhould be incor- | 


to, he nevertheleſs purſued his Intentions by open Violence. 
| Whilſt therefore ſome that are no loſers by it, and ho- 
| ped to partake of the Booty, ſided with the King, the reſt 


| prefſions, and having renounced their Obedience ro King 
Albert, ſought for Protection by Margaret Queen of Den- Margaret. 
mark, which ſhe granted them upon condition that if 

' ſhe ſhould deliver them from King Albert, ſhe was to be 
Queen of Sweden. Which the Swedes being forced to ac- 

cept of, ſhe was proclaimed Queen of Sweden. This pro- 

ved the occaſion of unſpeakable Miſeries, both Parties 


quite exhauſted before, by K. Albert, who alſo at laſt wass 

forced to pawn the Iſle of Gothland for 20000 Nobles to 12 St.. 

the Pruſſian Knights of the Croſs ; notwithſtanding which 1388. 

being not able to defray at length the Charges of the War, 

he challenged Queen Margaret to a Battel to be fought in 

the Plains of Tal loping in We/?-Gothland, - The appointed e gate 

day being come, a bloody Battel was fought in the beſore- o Tahoping 
mentioned Plain, where the Queen's Forces at laſt ob- 
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ſtrong that he defeated King Albert ina Battel, and beſieg- 

ed Stoch holm. At laſt it was agreed that King Magnus ſhould 1271. 
have his Liberry, paying a Ranſom of 12000 Marks of 

fine Siſver, and reſign the Crown of Sweden and Schonen to 

King Albert, which was perform'd accordingly. King 
Magnus retired into Norway, where he was drown'd by 
accident. King Haquin did not long ſurvive his Father, 

and his Son Olaus dy ing very young, Queen Margaret af- 

ter his deceaſe was ſole Queen of Norway. By the Death 

of this Olaus, rhe ancient Race of the Swediſh Kings was 
enxtinguiſh'd, which ever ſince the time of St. Brick, vix. 

for the ſpace of 200 Years had ruled in Sweden. Not logg 
after, Waldemar King of Denmark, died without leaving 1376; 
any Male Heirs behind him. In whoſe ſtead the Danes to 

unite Norway with Denmark, declar d his Daughter Mar- 

garet their Queen. King Albert by the Death of his Ene- 


mans in his Service, who grew very Rich and Potenc ; 


that part of the Revenues of the Clergy, and ſome of the 


porated with the Crown, which they refuſing to conſent 


were conſulting how to deliver themſelves from theſe op- 


commitring great Outrages in the Country, which was 


rained 


— — 


1394. 
1395 · 
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rained the Victory, King Albert and his Son being taken 
Priſoners. But this Victory rather encreaſed than dimini. 
ſned the miſeries under which the Kingdom had groaned 
before, becauſe the Dukes of Mecek/enburgh, Earls of 
Holftein and the Hanſe Towns ſided with King Albert's 
Party, who ſent conſtant Supplies from Roſtock and Ni. 
mar by Sea to Stockholm, Calmar and other ſtrong holds 
in their poſſeſſion, from whence the German Garriſon 
made miſerable havock all round the Country, and the 
Sea Coaſts were extreamly infeſted by Privateers, which 
hat quite ruined the Trade of the Kingdom. This per- 
nicious War having thus laſted ſeven Years, a Treaty of 
Peace was ſet on foot at Heſſinburgh, which proving fruit. 
leſs, another meeting was appointed at Aleholni, where 
it was agreed that the King's Son, and the reſt of the 
Priſoners of note ſhould be fer at Liberty, under condi. 
tion that he within the ſpace of 3 years reſign all his 
pretenſions to the Kingdom unto Queen Margaret, or elle 
return ro Priſon ; and that in caſe of failure, the Cities 


of Lubeck, Hamburgb, Dantzick, Thorn, Eibingen, So. 


ralſund, Stetin and Campen ſhould. oblige themſelves to 
pay 60600 Marks of fine Silver tothe Queen. Thus King 
Albert returned into Meck/enburgh, after he had reigned 
23 Years in Sweden. He had notwithſtanding this agree. 
ment, nor laid afidehis hope of recovering his Kingdom, 
for which he had made great preparations, if his Son had 
not died, two Years after, when he ar the appoitired time 
reſigned his pretenſions, and the places as yet in his poſ- 


ſeſſion to the Queen, and at laſt ended his days in his na. 


tive Country of Meck/enburgh. Thus Margaret became 


Queen over all the three Northern Kingdoms, which fc 


governed with extraordinary Wiſdom, yer ſo that the 
Danes were much better ſatisfied with her Government 


Erick Duke 8 9. Queen Margaret having reſtored peace to the Not- 
of Pomera- thern Kingdoms, her next care was to unite theſe three 


Crowns for ever on one Head. For which purpoſe ſhe had 


ſent for Henry a young Duke of Pomerania, her Siſters Þþ 


Son, whioſe name to pleaſe the Swedes, ſhe changed into 


that of Er7ck, This Prince, tho very young, was in the 


J 


ſecond Year after the releaſing of King of Alert, proclaim- Þ 


ed King. In the Year next following, the Senators and 


Nobility of all the three Kingdoms being aſſembled at 


Calmar, 
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Union of the 3 Kingdoms was propoſed, which at 
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calmar, where alſo the young Erick was crown d, the Union made 


at Calmar 
betwixtSwee 


laſt was perfected and confirm'd by Oath, and by the den, Den- 
Hand and Seals of the States of the 3 Kingdoms; mark and 


which might have tended to the great Advantage of theſe 
3 Nations, if the Danes had nor afterwards broke this 
Union, and endeavour'd to make themſelves Maſters of 
Sweden, which proved the occaſion of bloody Wars be- 
twixt theſe two Kingdoms. But becauſe King Erich was 
but very young, Queen Margaret had the Adminiſtration 
of Affairs during his Minority, when the Swedes and 
Norwegians ſoon perceived that the Articles of this Union 
were likely to be but ill obſerv'd, ſince the Queen pre- 
ferr'd the Danes and other Strangers much before them, 
and what Taxes ſhelevied in Sweedland, were for the moſt 
part ſpent in Denmark, where ſhe generally reſided. In 
the Sth Year after King Erick was Crown'd, Queen 
Margaret attempred to re- gain the Ifle of Gotbland from 
the Pruſſian Knights, without paying the Ranſom ; bur 
having nor ſucceeded in her Enterpriſe, ſhe redeem'd it 


for 10000 Nobles. King Erick being by this time come 


to his riper Years, marry'd Philippa the Daughter of 
Henry IV. King of England, and having after his Aunr's 


Death, which happen'd not long after, taken upon him 
the ſole management of Affairs, he was entangl'd in a 
tedious War with Henry Earl of Holſtein, the Hanſè Towns 
and the Dukes of Meck/enburgh and Saxony, about the 
Dutchy of Sleſwicł, which at laſt coſt him his 3 King- 
doms. For his Subjects being over charged with Taxes, 
which were employ'd towards the War, that could at the 
beſt only prove beneficial to Denmark, and their Commerce 
being interrupted with the Hanſe Towns, it occafioned 
great diſcontents among them; beſides this, the King's 
| Officers had uſed the Swedes very tyrannically, and the 
Eing had upon ſeveral occaſions feceded from the Articles 
of Union made at Calmar, eſpecially when he ſent the moſt 
antient Swediſh Records into Denmark, which at laſt ob- 
liged the Swedes to take deſperate Councels. The firſt In- 
ſurrection was made by the Dale karl, who being head. 
ed by a certain antient Nobleman in thoſe parts called 
Engelbrecht Engelbrechtſon, beſieged one of the Kings Of- 
fcers called Fe/ſe Erichſon, who had exerciſed great Ty- 
ranny over them, in his Caſtle, neither could they be ap- 


peaſed till he was depos d from his Office, and another 
| | pur 


Norway. 


1296, 


1410. 
1412. 
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r in his place. But this Calm did not laſt long, for the 

rs being again ſtirr d up by Engelbrecht over - ran all 

the Neighbouring Country, deſtroying with Fire and 
Sword all ſuch as would not ſide with them; and being 
joined by one Erick Puele, who headed the Norte hhalland. 
ers, they took a great many ſtrong. holds, killing all the 
Foreigners they mer withal, whoſe Seats they deſtroy d, 
and at laft forced the Senate of the Kingdom. aſſembl d at 
Wadſtena, to renounce their Allegiance to the King. Theſe 
inteſtine Commotions obliged K. Erick to make Peace 
with the Holſteiners and the Hanſe Towns, and to turn 
all his Forces againſt the Swedes. But this Fleet being for 
a great part deſtroyed by Storms, he arriv'd with the reſt 
at Stockholm; but not being able to cope with ſo great a 
Multitude, as Engelbrecht had raiſed againſt him, he was 
fain to make a Truce with them for 12 Months. In the 
mean while he retir'd into Denmark, leaving only a Gar- 
riſon of 600 Men in the Caſtle of Stockholm. After his de. 
parture Engelbrecht was declar'd Generaliſſimo over allthe 
Forces of the Kingdom, who, ar laſt, upon the perſuaſion 
of the Archbiſhop Oluf, agreed to a Treaty to be ſet on 
foot betwixt the King and his Subjects, where it wa 
agreed that the Swedes ſnould again acknowledge him for 
their King, provided he would ſtand to the Union, which 
the King at that time conſented to, reſerving only to his 
free diſpoſal the three Caſtles of Scochholm, Calmar, and 
Nycoping, all the reſt being to be committed to the G0. 
vernment of the Natives of Swedland. Thus things ſeem- 
ed to be reſtored to the antient State; but no ſooner had 
the K. got the aforeſaid Caſtles into his Poſſeſſion, but 
he began to recede, and having left a Garriſon of 500 
Men in the Caſtle of Stockbolm, retired upon a ſudden in- 
to Denmark. K. Erick having thus left the Kingdom a 
ſecond time, the Swediſ Senators, who feared that he 
might ſoon return with a greater Force, being afſembl'd 
at Arboka, calld together the whole Nobility, and 3 
Burger Maſter out of each City, to conſult about the pre. 
ſent exigency of Affairs; but before they could come to 
any ſteady reſolution, Engelbrecht by the aſſiſtance of ſome 
of the Citizens of Stoch holm, had made himſelf Maſter of 
that City, and beſieg d the King's Lieutennant in the Ca- 
ſtle. The Treaty being thus broke off, and the flame of 
Rebellion rekindled, the Marſhal Charles Cnutſon was 


declared Governor and General of the Kingdom: This 
| wal 


Men in Denmark againſt King Erich, the effects of which 
| | | he 
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was like to have occaſion d great Diſturbances, if Engel- 
brecht, who pretended to be injur'd by this Choice, had 
not been firſt appeaſed with great Promifes, and after- 
wards murtherd by one Benedict Suenſon, with whom 
he had an old quarrel. But Erick Pueke the chief Com- 
panion of Engelbrecht taking up his Friend's Quarrel a- 
gainſt his Murtherers that were protected by Charles Cuut- 
ſon, it occaſioned great Jealouſies betwixt them. The Ca- 
ſtles of Stockholm and Calmar being allo in the King's poſ- 
ſeſſion, and ſome of the chiefeſt of the Kingdom grown 
very jealous of the greatneſs of the Marſhal, the Treaty 
was renewed with the King at Calmar, who came thither 


in Perſon, and promiſed to put into all Offices and Places 


of Truſt, Natives of Sweden, and having made Benedict 


Suenſon Governor of the Caſtle of Calma, appointed an 


Aſſembly of the Senate and Nobility to be held in Septem- 


| ber following, when he would be ready to ſurrender all 


the Strong-holds into the Hands of the Native Subjects 


of Sweden. Bur in the mean time the King in his Voyage 


from Gothland to Sudereoping, was overtaken by a vi- 


olent Tempeſt, wherein moſt of his Ships having been loſt 
be narrowly eſcap d drowning. As ſoon as the Swedes got 


notice of this Misfortune, not knowing whether the King 


was alive or dead, it was reſolv'd that the laſt Treaty 


made at Calmar ſhould remain in Force. Purſuant to 
this Decree,the Marſhal having partlyby great Promiſes, 
partly by Threats, got into the poſſeſſion of all the Ca- 


ſtles of the Kingdom, ſeem'd to want nothing to accom- 
pliſh his Deſigns, but the Title of a King; wherear Erick 


Pue le being vex d to the Soul, rais d a great number of 


Boors againſt him, who having defeated the Marſhal 
and his Forces, would quickly have pur an end to his 
; Grearneſs, if he under pretence of reconciliation had not 
invited Erick Pueke to an interview, and notwithſtanding 


his Faith given, ſent him to Stecihelm, where he was 


| beheaded. In the mean while, the Senators of the King- 


dom having got notice that the King was alive, appoint- 


ed an Aſſembly to be held ar Ca/mar, where the King 
| was to fulfil] the former Treaty; but the King not com- 
ing at the appointed time, Commiſſioners were ſent into 
{ Denmark to treat with him about the performance of the 
Agreeement made at Calmar, which he tefuſing to do, 


they made an underhand League with ſome of the great 
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he felt ſoon after. Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting 
in Denmark , the Marſhal had by his cunning gor the 
whole Power of the Kingdom into his Hands, and obtain. 
ed from the Senate in Sweden, to appoint a certain day for 


the King to appear in Sweden, and put an end to thoſe 


chriſtopher 
Duke ot 
Bavaria. 


1439. 


Differences that were then betwixt him and the Eſtates, 
and in caſe of a refuſal, they renounced their Allegiance 
to him. But the Archbiſhop Oluf, and ſome of the chief 
Men of the Kingdom, that were diſſatisfied at the Mar- 
ſhal's proceedings did fo far prevail by their Authority, 
that a General Aſſembly of all the Senators of the; 
Northern Kingdoms ſhould be held at Calmar, which in 
all likelihood might have had better ſucceſs than before, 
if the Archbiſhop had not been poiſon'd in his Journy thi- 
ther by the Marſhal. Notwithſtanding this, the reſt of the 
Senators appear'd at Calmar, but the King's Commil. 
fioners refuſing to acknowledge and to confirm the Treaty 
made ar Calmar, which the Swedes inſiſted upon, the 
whole meeting proved fruitleſs. In the mean time King 
Erich was retired with all his Treaſure out of Denmark 
into Gorhland, and the Daniſh Senators who as well as the 
Swedes had been diſſatisfied with the King for a confidera- 
ble rime before, agreed with the Swedes ro renounce their 
Allegiance to him, and to chooſe one in his ſtead, that 
would maintain the Union betwixt theſe Kingdoms. The 
Danes therefore ſent to Chriſtopher Duke of Bavaria, who 
being King Erics Siſter's Son, had for ſome time livd 
in Denmark, deſiring him to accept of that Crown. As 
ſoon as he was arrivd in Denmark ; Ambaſſadors were 
ſent to the Marſhaland the other Senators of Sweden. that 
were then at Calmar, to notifie the arrival of rhe Dukeot 
Bavaria, and to treat with them to receive him alſo for 
their King, as the only means to maintain the Union and 
Peace betwixt thoſe Kingdoms. The Marſhal and his 
Party were not a little ſurpriſed at this Propofition ; but 
perceiving that at the Dyer held ar Arboga, molt of the 
Eſtates were inclin d to maintain the Union, and receive 


Chriſtopher for their King, they alſo agreed with the reſt 


of rhe Eftares, and Chri/topher was receiv'd by the Mai- 
ſhal and the Senators with grear Pomp at Calmar, from 
whence being conducted to Stockholm, and from thence 
to Vpſal, he wasthere Crown'd King of Sweden, and ſoon 


after return'd into Denmark. After he had reign'd fout | 


years, he marry d Dorothee the Daughter of John, Mar- 
quis 
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the Poſſeſſion of Gothland, doing conſiderable damage to 


the Swediſh Ships, he was prevail d upon by the Senate to 


undertake an expedition into Gothland. Whilſt every Bo- 
dy was in great expectation about the ſucceſs of this En- 


terpriſe, he upon the ſudden clapt up a Peace with Fw 


Erich, leaving him in the quiet Poſſeſſion of Gothlan 
He died at Heſſinburgb, in his Journy to Foncoping, whi- 


ther he had called together the Senate and Nobility of 


Sweden, having left great Legacies to ſeveral Churches in 
Sweden ; but the Danes, who had all his Ships, Ammu= 
nition, rich Furniture and ready Mony in their Hands, 
would not pay one Groat of it. | 


463 
quis of Brandenburgh ; and King Erick, who was yet in 


1448. 


After the death of K. Chriſtopher, the Eſtates of Sweden charles 
that were aſſembl'd at Stockholm were divided into two camſon. 


parties, ſome of them being for deferring the Election of a 


new King, till ſuch time as the Senators of the 3 Kingdoms 


could, at a general Aſſembly chuſe a King, according to 


the Union agreed upon betwixt them; but the Marſhal 


and his party which was the ſtrongeſt, were, withour 


having any reſpect to the Union, for chuſing immediate- 
ly a King of their own : This Conteſt laſted for ſeveral 

days, and that with ſuch heats that they were ready to 
come to blows, till at laſt the Marſhal Charles Cnut/on's 


Party prevailed, who was choſen King of Sweden. But the 
Danes offered the Crown of Denmar to Adolf Duke of 


| Holſtein, and he by reaſon of his old Age, having refu- 
ſed ro accept of it, they made Chriſtian Earl of Oldenburgb, 


the Duke's Siſter's Son, their King. Charles, at the very 


beginning of his Reign, beſieged King Erick in the Ca- 
ſtle of Misly, who having deluded the Swed:/þ Generals 
with a Truce, did, in the mean while provide himſelf 
with all Neceſſaries, and was at laſt relieved by Chriſti- 
an King of Denmark; who ſent him into Pomerania, 
where in the City of Rugen, he ended his days, with- 
out making any further pretenſion to the Crown. © 

In the mean while the Norwegians, except ſome of the 


Nobility, had made Charles alſo their King, which oc- 
caſioned almoſt a continual War betwixt him and Chri- 
ſtian King of Denmark, in which King Charles was pret- 


ty ſucceſsful ar firſt ; but after the death of the brave Thord 


Bonde, his General, who was barbarouſly murthered ; 
King Chriſtian, with the Aſſiſtance of the Archbiſhop of 


wrden, and ſeveral others of the Swediſh Nobility, who 


were 
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were Enemies to King Charles, prov'd too hard for him; 
for the Archbiſhop having ſurpris d the King's Forces at 
Strengneſs, beſieg d him in the City of Stock hom; ſo 


that King Charles finding himſelf reduc'd to the utmoſt 


Extremi y, reſolvd ro Embarque with all his Treaſure 
for Dantzick, where he arriv'd ſafely, after a Voyage of 
3 days, in the renth year of his Reign. No ſooner had 
King Charles left the Kingdom, but the Archbiſhop ha. 
ving got all the ſtrong holds of the Kingdom into his hands, 
ſent to Chriſtian King of Denmark, to invite him into Swe. 
den who being arriv'd with a conſiderable Fleet at Szoch. 


bolm, was by the Senate and Nobility declar'd King of 


Sweden, and Crown'd at Vp/al. He reign d at firſt with 
a general ſatisfaction of the Swedes ; bur ſome years after 
by his Cruelty and heavy Impoſitions laid upon the Peo- 
ple, became odious to them: For he not only cauſed ſome 
of rhe great Men, that were falſly accuſed of holding a 
Correſpondency with King Charles, to be Tortur'd to 
Death, but alſo exerciſed great Cruelty againſt a great 
number of Boors, that were riſen in Arms againſt him; 
and having conceiv'd a jealouſie of the Archbiſhop, he 
caus d him to be carried Priſoner to Cophenhagen. This 
exaſperated Katz/ the Biſhop of Lyncoping, that he raiſed 
an Inſurrection againſt the King, and forc'd him to re- 
tire into Denmark: And thu” the King return'd the year 
next following with a conſiderable Army, yer being de- 
feared by the Biſhop's Forces, he was forced to leave the 


. Kingdom a ſecond time, and the Biſhop having laid ſiege 


1464. 


to the City and Caſtle of Scochhol'm, where K. Chriſtian 
had left a Garriſon, ſent for aſſiſtanee to King Charles, 
who being glad of this Opportunity, came with ſome 
Forces (which he had gather'd in Poland and Pruſſia) in- 
to Sweden, where he was no ſooner arriv'd, but the Ci- 
ty of Srockbolm was ſurrendred to him, and he again re- 
ceiv'd as King of Sweden. But this Joy was of no long 
continuance ; for adifference being ariſen berwixt him and 
Biſhop Katz, about the exchanging the Archbiſhop that 
was Priſoner at Cophenagen, the ſaid Biſhop did under- 
hand agree with K. Chriſtian to reſtore him to the King- 
dom of Sweden, under condition that he ſhould ſer the 
Archbiſhop at Liberty. According to this Agreement, a 
Reconciliation being made betwixt K. Chriſtian and the 


Archbiſhop ; the latter was received very ſplendidly by 


the Biſhop, and was no ſooner arriy'd in Sweden, but ha- 
| | ving 
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ving raiſed ſome Forces againſt King Charles, defeated 
him in a bloody Battel fought upon the Ice near Srockbolm, 
and forced him to abjure his Right and Pretenſion to the 
Kingdom. After the King's Reſignation, the Archbiſhop 
made himſelf Maſter of all the Srong- holds of the King- 
dom, without any oppoſition, except that one Nils Sture, 
a particular Friend of K. Charles's, traverſed ſometimes 
his Deſigns. This Nils Sture and one Erick Axelſon, Go- 
vernor of Mibourgh in Finland, having at laſt made a 
Party againſt him, play d their Game ſo well, that Erick, | 
Axelſon who had married King Charles's Daughter, was Erick Axel. 
declar'd Regent of the Kingdom. Bur the A. Biſh. was Joh 66 
oblig'd roſurrender Stockholm and ſome other Strong-holds Oye 
into the Regent's hands, Nevertheleſs the hatred berwixr 
the two exaſperated Factions, headed by Nils Sture and 
Erick Nilſon (of which Party was alſo the Archbiſhop) 
continu'd with great Animoſity. Erzck Nilſon and his Par- 
ty, under pretence of protecting the Archbiſhop againſt 
the Power of King Charles and his Adherents, endeavou- 
red the Reſtauration of K. Chriſtian, but Nils Sture and 
his Party openly declar'd, that they would either have K. 
Charles reſtor d or at leaſt maintain the Regent in his Sta- 
tion. Theſe two Parties did not only commit great Inſolen- 
cies and Murthers, making great havock all over the 
Country, bur ar laſt alſo came to an open War, wherein 
the Archbiſhop's Party being worſted, he died for Grief ; 
and the Common People, in hopes to put an end to the 
miſeries of the Kingdom, once more reſtor d Charles to 
the Crown. | 3 „ 
5 But Erick Nilſon, Erich Carlſon, Trolle, and ſome others, 1 469, 
having again raiſed ſome Forces againſt him, and ſurpri- 
| ſed his Army during the time of the Truce, again forced 
him to ſeek for ſhelter in the Daleas, whither being pur- 
ſued by Erick Carlſon, he with an unequal number gave 
him a ſignal over-throw, forcing him to retire into Den- 
mark, King Charles being ſoon after return d ro Stockholm, 
(which City and the whole Kingdom herecommended be- 
fore his death to Steen Sture his Siſter's Son) he there died 2 
in the ſame Year, leaving the Kingdom in ſuch a Conſuſi- 147% 
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he on, that for a twelve month after, there was a meer A- 
I narchy in Sweden, ſome having declar'd for King Chri. 
1 tian, ſome for Steen Sture to be made Regent of the King- 
i dom. At laſt the Government was committed to Steen 
| Sture, who having vanquiſhed King Chriſtian in a memo- » 
ng Fn H h Table — 
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1481. 


An en to the 
rable Battel fought near Stoch holm, and forced him to re- 
tire with bis broken Forces by Sea into Denmark, got in- 
to the Poſſeſſion of the whole Kingdom of Sweden. And 
tho King Chriſtian kept the Regent of Sweden in a conti- 
nual Alarm as long as he lived, and ſeveral meetings were 
held concerning his Reſtauration, yet there was no open 
War betwixt the two Kingdoms, and Steen Sture reigned 
for a conſiderable time with a general applauſe; ſo that 
King Chriſtian, during his Regency, never durſt return 
into Sweden, but died in Denmark in the Year 1481. 


Alfter the Death of King Chriſtian, the Danes and Nor- 


we gians having made ꝓohn the Son of Chriſtian their 
King, the Swedes alſo agreed with King John upon cer. 
tain Articles, which the King having confirmed to them 
under his Seal, he was declared King of Sweden. But 


the Regent Steen Sture, notwithſtanding this Solemn 


Tranſaction remained in the Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom 


for fourteen Years after, under pretence that the Dane, 


had not fulfilled their Promiſe according to the Articles 
of the Treaty, during which time the Kingdom was 
miſerably afflicted by inteſtine Diviſions, and the 
Wars which were carried on againſt Deymark and Ru 
fia. The Senators therefore of Sweden having in vain 


. . endeavoured to perſuade Steen Sture to lay down his 


John II. 


1497 


Office, at laſt depoſed him from the Regency, and cra- 


ved Aſſiſtance from King John, who having defeated 


Steen Sture and his Party near Stockholm, was by the 
Senate and the Regent himſelf received as King of Sne- 
den, and his Son Chriſtian declared his Succeſſor after 
his death in that Kingdom. This King reigned yery 
peacebly for a while, bur after ſome Years, by the per- 
ſuaſions of ſome Courtiers, fell into the ſame Error 
which had been the undoing of his Predeceſſors: For 
under pretence that the Revenues of the Crown were 
extreamly diminiſhed, he obliged Steen Sture and ſeveral 
others to ſurrender the Fiefs belonging to the Crown, 
which they were in Poſſeflion of, ſome of which he be- 
ſtowed upon the Danes and Germans. Befides this, his 
Governors had committed great Infolencies in theit 
Provinces, which ſo exaſperated the People, that as ſoon 
as the News of his defeat in Ditmarſen was ſpread over 
Sweden, rhe Swedes beirg headed by Steen Sture, afſem- 
bled at Wadſiana, where having renounc'd their Alle- 
giance, they bid open defiance to him, alledging * r 
a 
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Ad not fulfilled the Articles ofthe Treaty made at Calmar. 


The King being ſurpriſed at this unexpected News, 
failed forthwith for Denmark, leaving the Queen with 
a good Garriſon at Stochholm, which City was thereupon 
befieged by Sture; who being ſoon after again conſtitu- 
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ted Regent of the Kingdom, forced the Caſtle of 


Stocliholm to a ſurrender, and got almoſt all the reſt of 
the Strong - holds in Sweden into his Poſſeſſion; notwith- 
ſtanding which, the Danes burnt Elfsburgh and Oreſteen, 
and committed great Cruelties in NReſt-Gothland, under 
the Conduct of Chriſtian, King John's Son, who had 
done the Ike not long before in Norway, where he had 
rooted out almoſt all the Noble Families. Vet becauſe the 
Queen was as yet in Sweden, the fury of the Danes was 
for a while appeaſed by the interceſſion of the Lubeckers 
and the Cardinal Raimow, who having procured Liber- 
ty for her to return into Denmark, ſhe was conducted by 
the Regent to the Frontiers of Smaland. But in his re- 


turn to Hicoping, he died ſuddenly, and his death ha- 
ving been kept ſecret for a while, there was a ſtrong ſuſ- 
pition that he had been poyſoned by Mereta the Widow 


of Cuut Alfsen, thereby to open the way to her Bride- 
groom Suante Sture, to the Regency of the Kingdom. 
As ſoon as the News of the Regent's death wras ſpread 
all over the Kingdom, the Eſtates convened at Stockholm, 
where it was diſputed for ſome time, whether King 
John ſhould: be recalled, or Suante Nilſon Sture ſhould be 
made Regent, till the latter having prevailed, the ſaid 
Srure was made Regent of the Kingdom. Then the War 
was renewed with King Fohn, which was carried on with 
various Succeſs, both Parties committing great devaſta- 


tions, without any other remarkable advantage. The 
Danes having at firſt ſtirred up the Emperor, the Pope 


and the Ruſſians againſt the Swedes, did conſiderable miſ- 
chief, bur the Regent having made a Peace with: the 
Ruſſians, and ſet the Lubeckers againſt Denmark, re- 
took Calmar and Bornholm, and would in all likelihood 
have made greater Progreſſes, if he had not ſoon after 
died at Maſteraos, in the eighth Year of his Regency. 
After the death of this Regent, there were again great 
Diviſions in the Senate about the Election of a new Re- 


gent; the ygunger ſort were for chuſing Steen Sture the 


deceaſed Regent's Son: Bur the Archbiſhop and Biſhops, 


and the reſt of the antient Senators, would have elected 
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1503. 


1504. 


1511. 


Steen Sture 
they Ounger. 
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1512. 


1513. 


1520. 


City of Stochholm by a ſurrender into his hands, treated 


An a the 
Guſtavus Trolle, an antient, wiſe and experienc d Man; 
After ſeveral prorogations and very hot Debates, at laſt 
Steen Sture, who was favour d by the common People, 
and had moſt of the Strong - holds of the Kingdom in his 


hands, was declar d Regent, and King Jobn died in the 


Year next following at Ablburgh in Futland. After his 


death the Danes and Norwegians had declar'd Chriſtian 


his Son their King, but the Swedes who had not forgot 
his Cruelties formerly committed in Feſt-Gothland, de. 
fired time to conſider of a rhingof ſuch importance. King 
Chriſtian finding himſelf after four Years Tergiverſation 
deceivd in his hopes, and that the Regent would not 
rt with his Power by fair means, did not only Rix 
= Leo X. up againſt him, bur alſo brought Guſtavus 
Trolle, the new Archbiſhop,by great Preſents over to his 
fide, and perſuaded the Ruſſians to make an In. road into 
Finland. Steen Sture being ſoon convinced of the Arch. 
biſhop's finifter Intentions, had tender d the Oath to 
him, which he refuſing to take, was beſieg d by the Re. 
ent in his Caſtle of Szecka. Then it was that the Arch. 
bithop call'd King Chriſtian to his Aſſiſtance, who ha- 
ving taken ſome Ships loaden with Ammunition belonging 
to the Regent, and in vain endeavour'd to relieye the 
beſieg d Caſtle, the War was begun on both fides. For 
the Archbiſhop having been forc'd ro ſurrender the Caſtle 
and his Office, Pope Leo thereupon excommunicated the 
Regent, laying a Fine of 100000 Ducats upon the Swede: 
and enjoyning the Execution thereof to King Chriſtian, 
Purſuant to this Decree, the King of Denmark fell with 


a great Army into Sweden, and was met by the Regent 


and his Forces in Weſt-Gothland, but the Regent having 


receiv'd a Wound there, of which ke died ſoon after at 
Strengheſs, his Army firſt retreated, 'and being deprivd 


of a Leader, afterwards diſper'd. King Chriſti an then 
having divided his Army, ſent one part into Weſt and 
Eaſt-Gothland, which were ſoon ſubdu'd, and march d 
with the reſt ro S:rengneſs. | 

The Archbiſhop taking hold of this opportunity, re- 
aſſum d his Archi-Epiſcopal Dignity, and being aſſiſted 
by two other Biſhops, and ſeven of the Senators of the 
Kingdom, did declare Chriſtian King of Sweden, in the 
name of the Eſtates at Vp/al. The King having been 
Crown'd by the Archbiſhop Trolle, and receiv'd the 


the 
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the Swedes at firſt with abundance of humanity, bur ſoon 
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after found our a Weapon wherewith to deftroy his 


Adverſaries, and this was the buſineſs concerning the de- 
gradation of the Archbiſhop, and the ruining of his Cattle 
of Stecha. For tho the King by an Amneſty had par- 
don'd all paſt Offences, yet no ſatisfaction having been 
given to the Pope, rhe Archbiſhop in his Name, demand- 
ed a million pounds of Silver in Reparation of the da- 
mages done to the Church at Vp/al, and his Caſtle of 
Stecka. And to make up the matter, it was pretended 
that Gunpowder had been convey'd into the King's Pa- 
lace to blow him up. Steen Sture's Widow, his Mother 
in Law, fifceen others beſides the Senate and Commo- 
nalty of Stockholm, were accus'd as Actors and Abettors, 
who were all condemn'd as Hereticks, ninery four of 
them, all People of Note, being beheaded at Stockholm, 
and their Servants hangd up with Boots and Spurs. 


| The deceas'd Regent's Body having been digged up, was 


expos d among the reſt of the executed Perſons, and 
the Quarters ſer up and down the Country. His Wi- 
dow and Mother in Law were forced to purchaſe their 


Lives with the loſs of their whole Eſtate, and were ne- 


vertheleſs, with a great many other Women of Quality 
committed to Priſon. In Finland, Hemoning Gudde, not- 
withſtanding his former Services done to him, was with 


ten more executed by the King's Command, the Ab- 


bot of the Convent at Nydal/a was with eleven Monks 
drown'd by his Orders, and two Gentlemens Sons, one 
of nine, the other of ſeven Years, beheaded at Foncoping, 


and after he had in this manner murther'd 600 of his 


Swediſh Subjects, he return d into Denmark, 


89. Bur in the mean while that King Chriſtian was Guſtavus I. 


buſied in bringing the Swedes under the Daniſh Yoke, 


by all manner of inhumane Barbarities, Guſtavus 


| Erichſon, (whoſe Father had been beheaded by the Ty- 


rant, and his Mother thrown in Priſon) had ſhelter'd 
himſelf among the Dalokerls, who being made ſenſible of 
the danger which threatn'd them and the whole King- 
dom, had made Guſtave their Head, whoſe example 
being follow'd by the Eftates of Sweden, they ſoon after 
declar'd him Regent of that Kingdom, except the Arch- 
biſhop and his Party, that remain d firm to the Daniſb 
Intereſt. King Chriſtian being violently exaſperated at 


' | H h 5 | Guſtave, 
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Guſt ave, revenged himſelf upon his Mother and two Si. 
ſters, whom he ſent from Stockholm to 3 where 
they periſhed in Priſon; he iſſued alſo out an Order, 
that no quarter ſhould be given to any Swedi/b Noble- 
Man, and committed great Barbarities where- ever he 
came. The Swedes on the other hand, under the Conduct 
of their Regent Guſtave, repaid the Danes with the ſame 
Coin where- ever they mer them, and with the Aſſiſtance 
of the Lubeckers beſieged Stockholm, which was as yet in 
King Chriſtians Poſſeſſion, when they received the joy- 
ful News out of Denmark, that the Futlanders had re. 
nounced their Allegiance ro King Chriſtian. This ſo 
encourag d Guſtave, and his Party, that they did not 
only drive King Chri/t:zan's Forces out of moſt Provinces 
of the Kingdom, rerook Oeland and Borkho/m, bur alſo 
recovered the Caſtle and City of Calmar, and made Gu. 
ftave King of Sweden, who thereupon immediately ſum- 
moned Stockholm to a ſurrender, and the Garriſon being 
without hopes of Relief, ſurrendred the City and Caſtle 
to the Lubeckers, who reſtored the ſame to King Guſtave, 
In the mean while King Chriſtian was retired with his 
Queen into the Netherlands, and the Jutlanders having 
made Frederick I. King Chriſtian's: Uncle, their King, 
would have fain perſuaded the Swedes to follow their 
Example, bur theſe being nor ambitions of continuing 
the Union with Denmark, had refuſed their Proffer, and 
choſen Guſtave their King. But King Guſtave finding 
the Treaſury mightily exhauſted by theſe long inreſtine 
Wars, he not only taxed the Clergy to pay conſiderable 
Sums towards the Payment of his Soldiers, bur alſo 
made bold with the ſuperfluous Ornaments of the 
Churches, againſt which, Brask the Biſhop of Lincoping 


having proteſted and made complaint thereof to Johanne. 


Magnus the Popes Legate. Peter Biſhop of Miſteraa: 
erh. to raiſe an Inſurrection among the Dale 
kerls. : | 5 | | 

Bur whileſt theſe Biſhops were employed in main- 
raining their Privileges, the Proteſtant Religion had 
begun to ſpread all over the Kingdom. The ſame was 
by ſome Merchants and German Soldiers firſt introdu- 
ced into Sweden, and ſome Swediſh Students, that had 
ſtudied at Mitenburgbh, had brought along with them 
into their Native Country, both the Doctrin and 
Wrings of Luther, Among theſe one Olaus Petri * 
Wal the 


History of E UR OP E. 
the chiefeſt, who having been an Auditor of Luther, at his 
return into Sweden was made a Canon and Protonorary 


to the Biſhop of Strengneſs ; this Man after the death of 


the Biſhop, having brought Lars Anderſon the Arch- 
deacon over to his Opinion, began not only to defend 
Luther's Doctrin publickly in the Schools. but al- 
ſo ro publiſh the ſame from the Pulpit. The Biſhop 
being abſent, Dr. Nils Dean of that Chapter, with all 
his might oppoſed this new Doctrin, which being come 
to the King's Ears, he adviſed with Lars Anderſon, who 
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having inſtructed him in the chief Points of ir, and in Reformati- 


on begun in 


what manner a great many German Princes had taken . > 


away the ſuperfluous Riches of the Clergy, began to 


hearken to his Opinion, reſolving nevertheleſs to go on 


cautiouſly in rhis Buſineſs, and ro ſee how ſome Princes 
in Germany ſhould proceed in this Afair, as alſo how 
the Biſhops in Sweden would reliſh this Doctrin. In 


the mean while Pope Hadrian IV. had ſent his Legate 


into Sweden, to endeavour the extirpation of this He- 
reſie, and the Clergy of Sweden grew every day more 
refractory, refuſing to pay the Taxes impoſed upon 
them, as being contrary to their Priviledges. On the 
other hand, Olaus Petri being encourag'd by the King, 
was not filent, but defended his Cauſe both by Diſpure 
and Writing, wich ſuch Succeſs, that the King not only 
conſtituted him Miniſter in the great Church of Stoch 
holm, and put into other vacant Church- Benifices, ſuch 
Miniſters as had ſtudied at Mittenberg, but alſo conſti- 
tuted over the Dominicans and Black Fryers, ſuch Pri- 
ors as he knew to be faithful to him, and ſuch of them 
as were Foreigners he baniſhed the Kingdom, and told 
unfeignedly ro Biſhop Brask, That he could not deny 


Protection to the Lutherans, as long as they were not 


convinced of any Crime or Error. 

But all this while one Soren Norby, who ſtill adhered 
to King Chriſtian, had Gothland in his Poſſeſſion, and 
did conſiderable damage to rhe Swedes in their Trade; 
againſt him King Guſtavus having ſent Bernberd van 
Melan with ſome Forces to reduce the ſaid and, and 
Norby finding himſelf roo weak, put himſelf and the 


Iſland under the Protection of Denmark, which occaſi- 


oned ſomedifferences between theſe rwo Northern Kings, 
who had been very good Friends ever before. About 
this time Olaus Petri was publickly married in the great 
| | h 4 Church 
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Church at Stockholm, and the King had not only de. t 
manded the Tenths of the Clergy towards the main- B 
renance of his Forces, but alſo Quarter d ſome of his u. 
Horſe in the Monaſteries, which ſo incensd Biſhop I c 
Brask, that he forbid in his whole Dioceſs ſo much as to * 
name the Doctrin of Luther, But the King having il 

| underſtood that Olaus Petri was buſie in Tranſlating the 

Ecit Tran: New Teſtament into the Swediſy Tongue, commanded ff c/ 
{lationotthe the Archbiſhop, to take care that the Roman Catholicks . 
_—_ Teltz- alſo ſhould make a Tranſlation, which though it reli d to 
Swediſh, very ill with the Biſhops, yet were they fain to comply pr 
with the King's Command, who ro mortify them the . 
more, alſo order d a Diſputation to be held at Upſal be. ¶ lig 
twixt Dr. Pieter Golle and Olaus Petri concerning the n. 
chiefeſt Points in queſtion betwixt the Roman Catho- he 
licks and Lutherans, where Olaus Petri had much the Wl (+; 
better, and his Tranſlation was approv'd of before the co 
others, Which had been patch'd up by ſo many Tran. 70 
flarors. In the mean time the Daniſh Clergy had given WW Re 
a conſiderable Subſidy ro their King, to be employ'd be 
againſt King Chriſtian, wherefore King Gu/tave raking {MW Ki 
hold of this opportunity, demanded a conſiderable ſup- Wur 
ply from the Swedz/þ Clergy, bur theſe objecting that it ¶ to 
was againſt their Priviledges and Rights, that King or- 14 
der'd the ſame to be examin'd in another Diſpute be- to 
twixt Olaus Petri, and Dr. Pieter Galle, and becauſe pe. 
they were not able to prove their Title out of the Holy ¶ caſ 
Scripture, the King concluded them to be dependent on Re 
his pleaſure, and at the Dyer held at Meſteraos, not only Wot 
demanded a ſupply from the Clergy, bur alſo proposd qu 
thar the ſuperfluous Bells e be taken our of the Ser 
Churches, and be employ'd towards the Payment of the 
the Debt due ro the Lubeckers. And becauſe the Arch- Wthe 
biſhop grew more troubleſome every day, the King firſt rel 
took him into Cuſtody, and afterwards tent him Ambaſ- the 
ſador into Poland, from whence he never return'd in- Wo « 
to Sweden, He alſo commanded another Diſputation to of 
be held concerning the chief Points in queſtion betwixt Fel! 

the Lutherans and Roman Catholicks, which however 
met with great oppoſition from Biſhop Brask. and the 

reſt of the Roman Catholick Clergy, who ſet up a Coun- 

try Fellow, againſt Guſtave. This Fellow pretended to 

be the Son of Steen Sture (notwithſtanding he was dead 
«twelyemonth before) and having got a Party pong 
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the Dalckerls, and being upheld by Biſhop Bras and the 
Biſhop of Druntheim in Norway, and encourag'd in his 
undertaking by King Frederick of Denmark, laid open 
claim to the Crown, threatning all the Lutherans and eſpe- 
cially the City of Stoch bolm with Fire and Sword, which 
was the moſt forward in ſerling the Proteſtant Religion. 


About the ſame time the Emperor had beſieg d Pope 


Clement VII. in the Caſtle of St. Angelo, wherefore King 
Guſtave taking hold of this Juncture, appoinred a Dyer 
to be held at Weſteraos, where in his Declaration he 
profeſs'd ; that the Roman Cathzlick Clergy had made it 


their buſineſs ta, charge him with making Innovation in R- 


ligion, for no other reaſon, but that he would not let them do- 
mineer over the Lay men, and had fore d them to ſubmit to 
the Civil Power, and to give part cf their ſuperfluous Riches 
ſome of which they had got by fraud, towards eaſing the 
Common People of thoſe burthenſome Taxes (which he hither- 
to had been fo: c'd to impoſe upon them.) And that for the ſame 
Reaſon the Emperor himſelf had been forc'd lately to teach 
the Pope his Duty. The ſame thing was propos d by the 
King to the whole Dyer, where he told them; that the 
ſuperfluous Revenues of the Clergy ought to be annex'd 
to the Crown, andeſpecially ſuch Lands as ſince the year 


1454. had been given to the Clergy, ſhould. be reſtord 


to the right Heirs, promiſing withal that rhe Common 
People ſhould be for the future eas'd of their Taxes; in 


caſe they would give their Conſent to the reduction of the 


Revenues of the Clergy. And the better to get the conſent 
of the Temporal Lords and Senators, he made a great Ban- 


quert, where he gave the next place to himſelf to theſe 


Senators, whereas the ſame had belonged formerly ra 


che Biſhops, who now were forced ro be contented with 


the next place after them, the third place was given to the 
reſt of the Nobility, the fourth to the inferiour Clergy. 
the fifth to the Citizens, the ſixth to the Boors ; which 
ſo exaſperated the Clergy, that they aſſembl'd in the Church 
of Sc. Egidius, and ſecretly took a reſolution among them- 
ſelves not to obey the King in this Point, nor to ſurren- 
der any of their Revenues, or to recede from their anti- 


Jar Religion. And Biſhop Brask freely told the King, that 


the Clergy of the Kingdom had ſuch a flri& dependency on 
the Pope, that without his conſent they could not do any thing 
whatſoever, Which as it met with great approbation from 
all the reſt of the Clergy, and from ſome of the Temporal 

| — — 
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| Eſtates, ſo the King was ſo incenſed thereat, that he im: 
mediately roſe from his Seat, and told the States that he 
was ready to abdicate the Kingdom, if they would repay 
him his Charges and Monies which he had laid our for 
that uſe, and to ſhew them that he was in earneſt, reti. 
red for ſeveral days with ſome of his chief Officers in 
the Caſtle. The Eſtates being much ſurpriſed at the King's 
reſolution, eſpecially when they ſaw the Citizens of 
Szeckholm to be ſtedfaſt to the King, and that Dr. Peter 
Galle was worſted by Olaus Petri in a late Diſputation 
thought ir their beſt way to beg the King's pardon, and to 
intreat him not ro reſign the Crown. Upon their reitera- 
ted requeſt the King having been at laſt prevailed upon 
to come out of the Caſtle, demanded from ſeveral Bj. 
ſhops to ſurrender into his hands their Caſtles, and to 
ſubſcribe a Decree made at this Dyer, concerning the te- 
gulating the Clergy, which they were fain to comply 
withal. As ſoon as the Dyer was ended, he took not only 
from the Monaſteries ſuch Lands as had been given to 
them ſince the Year 1454. but alſo ſeveral other Church 
cn Lands, and precious moveables, all which he annexed to 
ducedin the Crown. In the mean while the Biſhops and their par. 
Sweden, ty were not idle, but were contriving all manner of miſ 
chief againſt the King, though with ſmall ſucceſs. For 
the Dalcker/s, who had made an Inſurrection, were fright- 
ned by the King to comply with his commands, and to 
ſend away Their Leader, the ſuppoſititious Sture; and &. t 
giſmund King of Poland, unto whom the diffarisfied pa- tl 
ty had proffered the Crown, did not think fit to accept i 6, 
of it; ſo that Biſhop Brask, deſpairing ar laſt of the He- O! 
man Catholick Cauſe, under pretence of a Journey ret: B 
red to Dantzich, | | 
The King having ſurmounted all theſe difficulties, iſ ol 
1528. thought convenient not to defer any longer his Corona - w 
tion, which having been ſolemnized at V, with the in 
uſual Solemnitv, he ſummoned the Rebellious Dale de 
kerls to appear before him at Thuana, threatning them tt 
with Fire and Sword if they did not appear at the ap. m 
pointed time. The Rebels being throughly frightened © th 
by the King's ſeveriry appeared without Arms at the ap- 
pointed place, where he cauſed ſeveral of the Ringlea- b 
ders to be Executed, and diſmiſſed the reſt, after having de 
premiſed ro be obedient for the future. In Helſinglaud i T 
he appeaſed the tumultuous multitude with Threa's, 1h 
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and fined their Leaders, and having called together a Sy- 
nod of the Clergy at Orebro, where the King's Chancel. 
lor was Preſident, the chiefeſt Points of the Popiſh Do- 
Arine were there aboliſhed, and in their ſtead the Pro- 
teſtant Religion introduced, where it was alſo ordered, 
that a Proteſtant Profeſſor of Divinity ſhould be Conſti- 


tuted in each Cathedral. This wrought in a manner Mi- The Foun 
eltg1- 


g l : TO on Eſtabliſh- 
their Monaſteries, were married, and became Miniſters ed insweden. 


racles among the Inferiour Clergy and Monks, who lefr 


in the Proteſtant Churches. But the Biſhops and their 


Party entred into an Aſſociation with ſome of the diſſatis- 


fied Lords in Feſt Gothland, who accuſed the King of 
Hereſie and other Crimes, renouncing their Allegianceto 
him. Theſe were headed by Thuro Fohanſonthe Rix Mar- 
ſhal, who raiſed an Inſurrection among the Dalekerls, 
and endeavoured alſo to ſtir up the eſt and Eaſt Goths, 
whom he perſuaded to make Magnus Brynteſon, a Man 
in great Authority among them, their King. Bur the 
King having again appealed this Tumult by granting his 


Pardon to them, Magnus the Biſhop of SAara, and Thuro 


Fohanſon fled into Denmark, but Magnus Bayteſon, Nils 


Oloſſon, and Thuro Erickſon having been convicted of 


High Treaſon at the Dyet held at Serengneſs, the two 
firſt were Executed, and the third paid a conſiderable Fine. 
The King then, to ſettle the Minds of his Subjects having 
renewed his Pardon, cauſed the ſuperfluous Bells to be 
taken out ofthe Steeples, the ſame being granted to him by 


the Eſtates towards the payment of a Debt due to the Lu- 


beckers. Which proved a new Subject for an Inſurtecti- 
on; for the Dalekerls not only ſeiſed upon ſome of theſe 
Bells, but alſo pretended to hold an Aſſembly ar Arboga, 
to conſult about the Depofing of King Guſtave, which 
obliged the King to call together the Eſtates ar Upſal, 
whither he came in Perſon with a good Army, and meet- 
ing with great oppoſirion from the mutinous People, or- 
dered his Soldiers to fire among them, which ſo terrified 
them, tharupon their Knees they begged his Pardon, pro- 
miſing to be more obedient for the future. Things being 
thus pretty well ſettled, the King married Katherine the 
Davghter of Magnus Duke of Saxen Lauenburgh, and 
having received Intelligence that King Chriſtian was lan- 
ded in Norway with a conſiderable Force, he ſent ſome 
Troops under the command of Lars Sigeſon the Rix Mar- 
| ſhal to the Frontiers of Norway, who having been joined 
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by ſome Danes, fore d King Chriſtian to raiſe the ſiege of 
Bahus, who at laſt ſurrendring himſelf to the Danes, wag 
by Frederick King of Denmark committed ro Pri ſon, 
where he died after twenty ſeven years impriſonment, But 
no ſooner was the ſtorm over, but the Lubeckers raisd 
another againſt Sweden. For, they having demanded from 
the King, to grant them the whole Trade on his Nor. 
thern Sea-Coaſts, which he refus d to conſent to, peremp- 
torily demanded their Debt, and having joined with a 
great many Refugies of King Chriſtian's Party, and made 
John Earl of Hoya who had married King Guſtave's Si- 
fter, their Head; did propoſe ro themſelves no leſs than 
the Conqueſt of the Northern Kingdoms, having intic'd 
ſome Citizens of Stochholm under pretext of making that 
City a free Hanſe Town, to lay violent hands on the 
King: And after the death of Frederic King of Denmark, 
when that Kingdom was divided into ſeveral Factions, 
perſuaded the Senate of Cophenhagen and Malmoe to enter 
into the Confederacy of the Hanſe Towns. Being thus 
ſtrengthened by a conſiderable Party within that King- 
dom they had great ſucceſs againſt the Danes, till theſe 
having declar'd Chriſtian III. their King, and being aſ- 
fitted with Mony, Ships, and Forces by King Guſtave, 
beat the Lubeckers near Helſinburge, and afterwards in a 
Sea- Fight defeated their whole Fleet, and carried a great 
many of their Ships into Denmark, Soon after King Gu- 
FNave, to ſtrengthen himſelf the better at Home, married 
Margaret the Daughter of Abraham Erich ſon, Governor 
of Weſt Gothland, which Alliance ſtood afterwards his 
Son Duke Fohn in great ſtead againſt King Erick. King 
Guſtave having alſo conceived a jealouſie againſt the Em- 
peror Charles V. whom he ſuſpected to be for making 
Palls Grave Frederic, Son in Law of the impriſoned King 


Chriſtian, King over the Northern Kingdoms, took a 


reſolution to ſtrengthen himſelf with rhe Alliance of France. 
To pur this defign in execution, he ſent his Secretary into 
France, who having firſt made a Treaty of Commerce 
betwixt theſe two Crowns, did alſo afterwards con- 
clude a defenſive Alliance berwixt them. 

Gu/tave having thus ſettled his Affairs called a Dyer 
ro be held ar Veſteraas, where the Eſtates of rhe King- 
dom declar'd the Succeſſion Hereditary for the future, 
Conſtituting Erich Guſtaveſon, who was then bur eleven 
years old, his Father's Succeſſor. Ar the ſame ** — 

N Popi 
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Popiſh Religion was quite aboliſhed, and the Lutheran The xing- 
Religion Eitabliſhed in Sweden, the King and the Eſtates — — 
having obliged themſelves by a Solemn Oath to main- Hercchtas 


tain the ſame with all their Power. In the Year 1551. and the 


King Guſtave, after the death of his Queen Margaret 


Popiſh Reli= 
gion abo- 


married Catharine the Daughter of Guſtave Oluſſon, and liſhed. 


ruled the Kingdom of Sweden with great Tranquility, 
except that the Ruſſians had fallen into Livonia and Fin- 
land, with whom having made a Peace, and being now 
grown very old, he by his Teſtament gave to Fohz his ſe- 
cond Son the Dukedom of Finland, ro the third Son 
Magnus the Dukedom of Eaſt Gothland, and to Charles, 


the youngeſt of all, rhe Dukedom of Sudermanland, Ne- 


ricke and Wermeland, which Countries they were to hold 
in Fief from the Crown. Bur his Eldeſt Son Erich, who 
was to ſucceed him in the Kingdom, having been per- 
ſuaded by his Tutor Dionyſius Burræus a Frenchman to 
make his Addreſſes to Elizabeth Queen of England, there- 
by to ſtrengthen his Intereſt againſt his Brothers, ſent the 


ſaid Dionyſius into England, who having writ to his Ma- 


ſter, that nothing was wanting to make up the Match but 


his Preſence, the Prince would have gone forthwith into 


England, if his Father had not oppoſed it, who ſent in his 


ſtead his ſecond Son John and Steen Sture. Theſe being 


very civilly entertained by Queen Elizabetb, at their re- 
turn Home told the Prince that they believed nothing to 
be wanting to compleat the Marriage but his preſence, 
which was very joy fully received by the Prince. But the 
old and wiſe King, who ſoon perceived, that they had 
miſtaken Complements for Realities, thought it adviſa- 
ble ro communicate the buſineſs with the Eſtates Aſſem- 
bled at Stockholm, who after having confirmed the former 


Hereditary Union, and the King's Teſtament, ar laſt gave 


their conſent ro this Marriage, granting a conſiderable 
Supply towards the defraying of the Charges of this Mar- 
riage. Bur whilſt the Prince was preparing for his Voy- 
age, part of his Baggage having been ſent before, he 
being near ready to follow in Perſon, King Cuſtave died 
at Stockholm, and King Erich, not thinking it adviſable 
to truſt his Brother with the Kingdom, was forced to 
put by his Journey into England. «= 0 


& 10. King Erich was twenty ſeven years of age 
when he ſucceeded his Father in the Kingdom, Hig Fiet X!Ye 


firſt 


1556. 


1559. 
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| firſt buſineſs was to preſcribe certain new Articles to his 
Brothers, thereby to maintain the Royal Authority a. 

gainſt them, which though ſorely againſt their Will 

they were forced to ſubſcribe at the Dyer held at Arboga 

| Ar his Coronation he firſt introduced the Titles of Earl; 
23 Vt. and Barons into Sweden, alledging that in an Hereditary 
are Ties Kingdom there ought to be alſo Hereditary Dignities 4. 
Barons in- Mong the Nobility. At his very firſt acceſſion to the 
troduced. Crown he was engag d in the Troubles, which ther 
| ſorely afflicted the Liflanders. For ſome of them having 
put themſelves under the protection of Denmark, ſome 

under the Crown of Poland, thoſe of Reval and the No. 

bility of Eſthenland, that were neareſt to Sweden, ſought 

for Protection to King Erick. Whereupon the King ha- 

ving ſent an Army under the Command of Claes Hom, 

(who was joyfully received at Reval) took them into his 
Protection, and confirmed to the City and Nobility their 

former Priviledges. As ſoon as the Poles heard of the 

arrival of the Swediſh Army at Reval, they ſent an Am- 
baſſador to demand Reval from the Swedes, who having 
received noother anſwer, burrhar the Swedes had ar leak 

as good a title to Rval, as the Poles,returned Home again, 

and the Swediſh Garriſon that was beſieged by the Poli 

Forces in Reval, forced them to quit that Enterpriſe. Soon 

after, the King being fully reſoly'd to purſue his intent 

ons concerning the Marriage with Queen Elizabeth ol 
England, Embarqued ar E!ſhorgth to go thither in Perſon, 

but was by a violent Tempeſt forced to return; As he 

was very inconſtant in his Temper, and very Superſtiti- 

ous, being much addicted to Aſtrology, ſo after this Mi- 
fortune he laid afide the thoughts of this Marriage for 2 
while, making his Addreſſes by his Ambaſſadors, and 

with great Preſents, to Mary Queen of Scotland, and the 
Princeſs of Lorain both at one time, and not long after to 

. Katharine the Daughter of the Landgrave of Heſſen, but 
ſucceeded in neither. In the mean while his Brother ol 

had married Katharine Daughter of Sigi/mund King of 
Poland. which having been done without King Erich 

good liking, who was both miſtruſtful of the Poles an! 

his Brother, put him into ſuch a rage, that he beſieged 

his Brother in the Caſtle of 4boa, which having been ta- 

ken by Stratagem, he cauſed him to be ſentenced to death 
which Sentence he however changed into a perpetual Im- 
priſonment for that time, but ſeemed to repent of it-at- 

| | rerwards, 
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terwards, when the Ruſſians demanded the ſaid Katharine 
his Brother's Wife, in Marriage for their Great Duke, 
The Poles to revenge this Affront, ſtirred up the Danes 
and Lubeckers againſt the Swedes, and the Danes having 
affronted the Swediſh Ambaſſadors at Cophenhagen, prepa- 
rations were made on all fides, which ſoon broke out in- 
to a War, wherein the Swedes roured the Danes and Lu- 
beckers in ſeveral Sea Engagements, bur alſo loſt their 
Admiral (which Ship carried two hundred Braſs Guns) 
and by Land there was great hayock made on both fides 
with almoſt equal Fortune, except that the Swedes had 
pretty good ſucceſs in Livonia. Bur whilſt King Erick 
was engag d in War with all his Neighbours road abour 
him, the inward diſcontents began to increaſe more and 
more among his Subjects by the ill management which 
he had ſhewn both in his Affairs and Amours, being ſur- 
rounded with a Seraglio of Miſtreſſes, (among whom one 
Katharine, an ordinary Country Wench had the greateſt 
{way over him, whom he alſo married afterwards, 
whereby he loſt his Authority among the Nobility.) Be- 
ſides this, he was guided in moſt concerns of moment by 


one Foran Peerſon his Favourite, and his former Tutor 


Dionyſius Beurræus, who fomented a continual jealou- 
fie betwixt him and the Family of the Stures, which at 
laſt broke out into a fatal revenge. For there having 
been Witneſſes ſuborned againſt Suarte Sture and his Son 
Erich, they were with ſeveral others of that Family nor 
only committed to Priſon, and miſerably murthered there 
by the King's command, but he alſo with his owni Hands 
ſiab'd Nils Sture, and repenting ſoon after of ſo barba- 
rous a Fact, cauſed his former Tutor Dionyſius, who ad 
viſed it, to be ſlain by his Guards. 
A great part of the Kingdom, having been put into 
confuſion by theſe enormous cruelties, of which the King 


feared the conſequences, he thought it his beſt way, to 


prevent further inconveniences to ſet his Brother ohn 
at Liberty under certain conditions, and to lay the blame 
of theſe barbarities upon Foran Peerſon his Favourite, 
who having been committed to Priſon, the Inteſtine Com- 
motions ſeem d to be appeaſed for the preſent. But the 
King having not long after been very ſucceſsful in ſeveral 
Engagements againſt the Danes, whom he beat quite out 
of Denmark, he ſoon after releaſed his Favourite, and 


not only declared him free from any imputation, but al- 
| | ſo 
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ſo juſtified the death of thoſe Lords formerly murthered 
ar Vpſal. By his advice alſo he would have taken from 
his Brothers thoſe Provinces which were alloted them b 

their Father's Teſtament, in exchange of which he prof. 
fered them ſome Poſſeſſions in Livonia. But the Brothers 
having refus d this proffer, he again reſolv'd to make 
away his Brother John at the Nuptials which were to be 
celebrated ar Stockholm betwixt his Miſtriſs Katherine 
and himſelf, and to give his Widow in Marriage to the 
Grand Duke of Ruſſia. But the Brothers having been ad. 
vertiſed of the King's ſiniſter intentions, did not appear 
at the Wedding, and having made an Aſſociation with 
ſeveral of the Nobility, that were kindred of the Lord; 
murthered at Upſal, they reſolved to dethrone King E. 
7ick, The better to execute tbeir intentions, they had by 
the interceſſion of the King of Poland procured a Truce 
with Denmark, and having gathered what Forces and 

Mony they could among their Friends, and brought over 


ſome German Forces, that were in King Erich's ſervice, 


to their fide, as alſo engaged Charles, King Erick's Bro. 
ther, to join in the Confederacy, they ſciſed upon the 
Caſtles of Szockeburgh, Lackoe and Wadſtena, in the lat 
of which they found a great Treaſure. Then they pub- 
liſhed their Reaſons for raking up Arms againſt the King 
and his evil Counſellors, and marched directly with their 
Forces towards Stockholm, near which place having fix. 
ed their Tents, they attacked the City on the fide of 
the Brunkehil; King Erich on the other fide defended 
_ himſelf valiantly for a while, and by frequent Sallies did 
great miſchief, and being miſtruſtful of the Citizens of 
Stockholm, he ſent a Meſſenger into Denmark, to crave 
aſſiſtance from King Frederick; bur this Meſſenger hay. 
ing been taken and killed by the way, the Senate of that 
City, who deſpaired to hold out much longer againſt the 
Duke's Forces, and alſo were Favourers of their Party, 
would have perſuaded the King to a ſurrender ; which 
propoſition having been rejected by rhe King, they whillt 
the K. was at Church opened the Gates to his Enemies, 
fo that he narrowly eſcap'd into the Caſtle. The Dukes 
Forces laid then cloſe ſiege to the Caſtle, ſo that King 
Erich, having firſt received Hoſtages, was forced to come 
out. and after having reſigned the Crown to ſurrender him- 
ſelf a Priſoner to his Brother Duke Charles, The Eſtates 
then aſſembled at Stoch holm having allo jointly 1 
their 
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their obedience to him, he was made a cloſe Priſoner, and 
committed to the care of ſome of the Friends of the mut- 
thered Lords, who uſed him moſt barbarouſly, 5 

8 11. After the Depoſition of King Erick, Fobn was, 

by the Eftates then aſſembled at Stockholm, proclaimed 3 
King of Sweden, who having cauſed ſome of thoſe that fo — 3 
had been inſtrumental in the Murther of the Lords at Up- 368. 
ſal, to be executed, ſent his Ambaſſador to Roeſhild to 

treat with the King of Denmark, either concerning a Peace 

or at leaſt the Prolongation of the Truce; bur theſe Am- 
baſſadors having exceeded their Commiſſion, and agreed 
to ſuch Articles as were very prejudicial ro Sweden, the 
whole Tranſaction was declared yoid at the next Dyer, 
and King Fohn ſent other Ambaſſadors ro defite more 


moderate Propoſitions of Peace from the King of Den- 


mark, And to give ſome ſort of ſatisfaction to his Bro- 
ther Charles, unto whom he had formerly promiſed a 
ſhare in the Government, he pur him in the Poſſeſſion of 
Sudermannia, Neriche and Wermeland, which Provinces 
were granted him before purſuant to his Father's Teſta- 
ment. Then he was Crowned at Upſal, and having ſent 
back the Ruſſian Ambaſſadors, he ſent alſo ſome of his 
own into Mu/covy to prolong the Truce betwixt them, bur 
no ſooner were they arrived there, but the Muſcovites took 
them into Cuſtody, and perceiving that the L:iflanders 
would in no ways ſubmit themſelves under their Yoke, 
they found our this expedient to put Magnus Duke of 


Holſtein into the Poſſeſſion of that Country, with the Ti- 


tle of an Hereditary King, paying only ſome ſmall ac- 

knowledgment to the Grand Duke of Mauſcovy. This Pro- 

poſition having been approv'd of by the King of Den- 

mark, Duke of Ho/ſtein, and all the Liflanders in gene- 

ral who were very willing to live under the Iuriſdicti- 

on of a German Prince; the Muſcovites to put their de- 

ſign in execution advanced with a great Army, which obs 

liged King John to make Peace with the Danes, at Stetin 

upon very diſadvantageous Terms. But whileft the M/ 

covites had employed all their Forces in Livonia and Fins 

land, the Tartars being ſer on by the Poles, fell into Mo, 

covy, and having taken and burnt the City of Ne 

covy, cut above thirty thouſand of the Inhabitants in pie. 

ces. This misfortune proved a main obſtacle to their de- 

ſign upon Livonia; yet having made a Truce with the 1371 

Tartars and Polesfor ſome 7 they again entred Livs bes 
| ? nia 
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nia with 8 oo Men, and committed moſt inhumane 


Barbarities, which the Swedes, who were much inferi. 
our in number, could nor prevent at that time. But a 


. Swediſh Party of 600 Horſe and 100 Foot, that were faln 


War with 
the Muſco- 
vites. 


in with the Muſcovites, having routed 16000 Muſcoviter, 
killing 7000 of them upon the ſpot, the Czar of Muſcovy 
was ſo diſmayed that he of his own accord offered a Trea- 
ry of Peace tobe ſer on Foot at Newgarten, which place 


being diſliked by King John, the War began a-freſh, which 


was carried on but with very indifferent Succeſs on the 
Swediſh (ide, they having been repulſed before Yeſenburgh 
and Te/sburgh. There happened alſo another Misfortune 
in the Swediſh Camp, which proved not a little prejudici. 
al ro their Affairs; for the German Horſe and Scot:ſh Foot 
that were in their Service came to handy blows, upon 
ſome diſtaſte raken againſt one another, wherein 1500 
Scotiſh Foot were all cut to pieces by the Germans, ex- 
cept 80 that eſcaped their Fury, and the Ruſſians not long 
after ſurpriſed the Swedes and Germans, that were drunk 
in their Camp, and killed a great many of them upon the 
ſpor; and becauſe the Swedes were alſo not idle on their 
fide, bur made frequent Inroads into the Ruſſian Terri. 
tories, a Truce was concluded berwixt them for two 
Years. Moſt of the Swedes are of opinion that King Joln 
might have proſecuted this War with more vigour, if he 
had not been more intent upon a Religious Deſign, than 
upon warlike Preparations. 

The buſineſs proceeded thus: King Fobn, though he 
was educated a Proteſtant, yet having been very conver- 
fant with a great many learned Roman Catholicks, and 
influenced by his Queen, had reſolved to reſtore by de- 
grees the Roman Catholick Religion, under pretence of 
making a Reformation in the lately introduced Proteſtant 


Religion. To effect this, he intended to follow the Foot- 


ſteps of Gregorzus Caſſander, that was employed by the 
Emperors Ferdinand I. and Maximilian II. to unite and 
compoſe the Religious differences in Germany, and having 
called in ſome —.— diſguiſed in Laymens Habits to be 
aſſiſting to his Secretary Mr. Pieter Fretenius, who was 
to be the chief Manager of the buſineſs, he at the Con- 
vocation of ſome of the Biſhops and Clergy at Srochholn 
propos d to them a new form of a Liturgy wherein a great 
many of the Popiſh Ceremonies were to be uſed in the 
Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, and Conſecration of 

| Biſhops 
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Biſhops and Prieſts, as alſo the Maſs was again introdu- 
ced ; which new Liturgy he got ſubſcribed by the new 
Conſecrated Biſhops and ſome of the inferiour Clergy, 
and was called the Liturgy of the Swediſh Church, con- 
form to the Catholick and Orthodox Church. This Litur- 
gy having been publiſhed under the new Archbiſhop's 
name inthe Swediſh and Latin Tongues, the Maſs and other 
Roman Catholick Hymns were againſung in the Swediſh 
Churches. (except in the Territories belonging ro Duke 
Charles the King's Brother) and the Celibacy of Prieſts 


and other Popiſh Doctrines mightily extolled in the Pul- 


pirs by theſe diſguiſed Roman Catholicks. The next thing 
to be done was to try Whether he could bring over his 
Brother Charles to his party whom he ſollicited by his De- 
legates to introduce the Liturgy into his Territories, who 
having made anſwer that it was (according to their Fa- 
ther's Teſtament) neither in hie, nor in the King's Pow- 


er to make any Innovation in Religion, this proved the 


ſubject of a great miſunderſtanding betwixt them. Next 
the King had his recourſe to the Pope, who alſo having 


| diſapproved his undertaking, he demanded from the 


Clergy ar Stockholm to give their Approbation of the ſaid 
Liturgy, but theſe anſwered that thereby a Door was o- 
pened for the Roman Catholick Religion to be re-eſtabli- 
ſhed in Sweden, and having made their Appeal to a Gene- 
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ral Synod of that Clergy in the Kingdom, a Convocati- 


on of the Clergy of the Kingdom (except thoſe in the 
Duke's Territories) was held by the King's Authority, 


WH 


where the King's Party prevailed, ſo that the Lirurgy Ne 
was confirmed nor only by the ſaid Clergy, but alſo by J intro- 
the Temporal Eſtates, who declared all ſuch Traitors as — 

| ſhould for the future oppoſe the ſame. The King having 


gained rhis point baniſhed and impriſoned ſome of thoſe 


that would not conform to the ſaid Liturgy, notwith- 
| ſtanding which a great many of the Clergy that were pro- 


feſſed Enemies of the ſaid Liturgy, and upheld by Duke 
Charles did not only boldly diſcover the deceitful Snares 


of the adverſe party, bur alſo ſent to the German Uni- 
verſities of Miitembergh, Leipzick, Helmſtad, Francfurt 


and others, where their Zeal for the Augsburg Confeſſion 


| was approved, and the {aid Liturgy condemned as dan- 


gerous to the Proteſtant Religion. Hitherto King Erick 
had ſuffered a very hard imprifonmenr during the ſpace of 
nine Years, but he having in the mean while by ſeveral 

| | 112 | ways 
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ways endeavoured his delivery, and King John now fear- 
ing, that perhaps theſe Inteſtine Diviſions might furniſh 
him with an opportunity to make his Eſcape, he ſent his 
Secretary to give him his laſt Doſe, which he did accor- 
dingly, having poyſoned him in a Peaſe Soop. The King 
being rid of this danger began now to act more barefac d 
than before; for now the Invocation of Saints was pub- 
lick ly taught in the Pulpits, thoſe that contradicted it 
were impriſoned, a new Univerſity of Papiſts was to be 
erected at Stockholm, he ſent his Ambaſſador to reſide at 
Rome, and the Pope had his Nuncio at Stochholm, and to 


complear the matter, a great many young Scholars were 


ſent to the Jeſuirs abroad, to be duly inſtructed in their 
Principles. In the mean while the War betwixt the 
Swedes and Muſcovites was carried on without any remar- 
kable advantage on either fide, till it was agreed betwixt 
the two Kings of Poland and Sweden, that each of them 
ſhould act ſeparately againſt the Majſcovites, and what 
either of them could gain by his Sword, ſhonld remain in 
his poſſeſſion. Then ir was that SrephenKing of Poland ha- 
vingattacked theMyuſcovztesvigorouſly on his fide, theSwedes 
alſo under the Command of Pontus de la Gorgie took from 
the Muſcovites the ſtrong Fortreſs of Rełholm, the Caſtle 
of Padis, Weſenburgh, Telsburgh, Narva, (where 7000 
Mufcovites were killed) Fammagrod and other places of 


note, which raiſed ſuch a Jealouſie in the Poles that they 


not only made a ſeparate Peace with the Maſcovites, but 
alſo demanded ſeveral of thoſe places, taken from the 
Muſecovites by the Swedes, for their ſhare, which put a 
great ſtop to the Swedz/Þ Progreſs, and occaſioned a Truce 
of two Years (which was afterwards prolonged for four 
Years longer) betwixt them and the Muſcovites. Whileſt 
theſe things were tranſacting the miſunderſtanding be- 


twixt the King and his Brother Charles could nor be re- 


moved, notwithſtanding that the Duke had ſhewn his in- 
clination of having theſe Differences compoſed, but the 
King having called together a Dyer at Fadſtena, ſent a 
Summons to the Duke to appear there in Perſon. The 
Duke on the other hand, who did not altogether truſt 
the King, having aſſembled ſome Forces in his Territo- 
ries, did not appear at the faid Dyer, but lodged him - 
ſelf in ſome of the adjacent Villages, tho' at laſt by the 
mediation of ſome of the Senators, the Brothers were 


reconciled, the Duke having begged the King's Pardon, 


and 
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and referred the Differences concerning the Lirurgy to the 
decifion of his Clergy, who at an Aſſembly held ar Streng- 
neſs rejected the aforeſaid Lirurgy. In the mean while 
died Stephen King of Poland, and his Widow Anna being 
Aunt of Prince Sigi/mund the Son of King Fohn, ſhe pre- 
vailed with ſome of the great Men in Po/and ro make him 


their King, which was done accordingly, tho' not with- 


out great difficulty on the Swediſh fide, who could not 
for a great while agree to the ſeveral Propoſitions made 
to them by the Poles, and King Sigiſmund himſelf ſeemed 
ſoon after to repent of ir. As ſoon as Sigi/mund had left 
Sweden, his Father King John began to renew his Cate 
for eſtabliſhing the new Liturgy in the Duke's Territo- 
ries ; but the Clergy there truſting upon the Duke sAurho- 
rity and Protection, remaining ſtedfaſt in their Opinion, 
the King at laſt being tired out by their conſtancy, ſent for 
his Brother Charles to Stockholm, where a hearty Recon- 


ciliation being made betwixt them, Charles was ſo dear 


to him ever after, that he did nothing without his Advice 
or Conſent, which Friendſhip continued betwixt the two 
Brothers till a little before the King's death, when Charles 
having married Chriſtina the Daughter of Adolph Duke of 
Holſtein, the former jealouſy was renewed in ſome mea- 
{ure in the King, which ſoon ceaſed by his death, which 


| happened a few Months after at Szockholm. 


§S 12. After King Fohn'sdeath had been kept ſecret for 
two days, the ſame having been notified ro Duke Charles, 
he forthwith came to Stockho/m, and having ſent a Meſ- 
ſenger to King Sigiſmund in Poland, he in the mean while 
rook upon him the Adminiſtration of the Government 
with the Conſent of the Senate, which was confirmed to 
him by King Sigiſmund for that time. Soon after, he cal- 
led together the Swediſh and Gothick Clergy at Upſal (the 
Finns refuſing to appear) where the Augsburgh Confeſ- 


ion was confirmed, and the Liturgy, as alſo Popiſh Ce- 


remonies newly introduced quite aboliſhed. This Decree 
having been approved of by the reſt of the Eſtates, they 


| alſo made another, wherein was declared, That no bo- 


dy ſhould appeal out of Sweden to the King in Poland, 


and that the King ſhould ſubſcribe theſe Decrees before 
his Coronation. This proved the ſubject of great broils 
afterwards, for the King having underſtood what had 

baſſed ar Vp/al, he declared, that he being an heredita- 
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Prince in S weden, would not oblige himſelf to any thing 


before his Coronation, and as to the Decrees made at Up. 


ſal, he declared them void, which the Eſtates looked 
upon as an ill Omen for the Proteſtant Religion in Swedeu. 
Their Jealouſie was alſo not a little augmented, when they 
ſaw King Sigiſmund come into Sweden accompanied by 
the Pope s Nuncio, by whoſe advice the King deman. 
ded a Church for the Roman Catholicks in each City, 
that the new Archbiſhop ſhould be depoſed, and that he 
would be crowned by the Pope's Nuncio, which obliged 
the Eſtates to ſend their Deputies ro Duke Charles, rode. 
fire him to interpoſe his Authority with the King. Charles 
therefore having in conjunction with the Eſtates, in vain 
endeavoured to perſwade the King to a Compliance with 
the Eſtates, entred into an Aſſociation with them for the 
Defence of the Proteſtant Religion, and muſtred his 
Troops near UVpſa/. The King perceiving them to be in 


earneſt, thought it his beſt way not to let things run toex. Þ 


tremity, bur having conſented ro moſt of their Propoſit- 
ons, which he ſurrendred to them the ſame morning when 
he was to be crowned, the Coronation was performed by 
the Biſhop of Srrengneſs. But no ſooner was he returned 
to Stockholm, but he took a reſolution quite contrary to 
his Promiſe, with an intention to obtain by force what he 
could not get by fair means. Wherefore haying ſent for 
ſome Forces out of Poland, he hoped to terrific the Eſtates 
into a Compliance at the next Dyet, but thele being back- 
ed by Duke Charles, and having raiſed the Dalikerls, re- 
mained ſtedfaſt in their Reſolurion. The King ſeeing him- 
ſelf diſappointed again in his Deſign, reſolved upon the 
advice of the Poles, to leave the Kingdom and the Go- 
vernment in an unſettled Condition, hoping thereby to 
oblige them to be more pliable for the future. But as ſoon 


as the Senators underſtood that he was ſailed towards 


Dantzick, they in conjunction with Duke Charles, took 
upon themſelves the Adminiſtration of the Government, 
depoſed the King's Governor at Stockholm (he being a 
Papiſt) and forbid the exerciſe of the Romiſh Religion. 
And ſoon after, a Peace having been concluded with the 
Muſcovites, a Dyet was held at Sudercoping, where after 
the Eſtates had juſtified their proceeding in a Letter tothe 
King, the Augsburgh Confeſſion was again confirmed, the 
Popiſh Religion aboliſhed, and all Sweeds that adhered to 
the fame, declared incapable of any Employmenrs in ne 
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Ringdom, and ſeveral other Decrees were made againſt 
the Papiſts, and for the maintaining of the Privileges of 
the Subjects. Then they conſtituted Duke Charles Regent 
of the Kingdom to govern the ſame with Ad vice of the Se- 
nate, and the whole Tranſaction was publiſhed in the 


© Latin, Swediſh, and Germain Tongues. This having occaſi- 
oned a general flight among the Roman Catholicks out of 
Sweden, King Sigiſmund was ſo diſſatisfied thereat, that 


he quickly ſent ſome Commiſſioners out of Poland to diſ- 
ſuade the Duke from theſe proceedings; but alſo when 
this proved ineffectual by his Letter to the Eſtates he com- 


mitted the whole management of Affairs to the Senate, 


excluding the Duke from the Regency. In the mean while 
ſome Senators either to curry favour with the King, or 
upon ſome diſtaſte taken againſt Duke Charles, had ſhewn 
themſelves great Favourers of the King, and declined to 
appear at the Dyer, which was appointed to be held un- 


der the Duke's Authority at Arboga. Notwithſtanding 


which, the few Senators and rhe Eſtates there preſent did 
again confirm the Decrees lately made ar C/p/a! and Su- 
dercoping, declaring Duke Charles (ole Regent of Sweden. 
Bur Nzc/aco Flemming the King's General, being in Arms, 
and having lately killed a great number of the Boors, the 
Duke alſo thought ir not fit to fir ſtill, but having gathe- 
red what Troops he could, poſſeſſed himſelffirſt of Goth- 
land, and not long after of the whole Kingdom of Swe- 
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den, the King's Governors and thoſe of the Senators, 


that had nor appeared at the laſt Dyet held ar Arboga, fly- 
ing in great numbers to the King in Poland. King Sigi/- 
mund then perceiving that his Preſence was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in Sweden, reſolved to go thither in Perſon with 
6000 Men, which the Duke having been advertiſed of, 
called together the Eſtates of the Gothick Kingdom at 
Wadſtena, and having made known to them the King's In- 


tention, it was unanimouſly reſolved ro meet the King 


with an Army near Calmar. But the eſt Goths and Sma- 
landers having taken up Arms for the King, and the Finns 
equipped ſome Ships for this Service, the former were 


beat back by the Boors, headed by two Profeſſors of Up- 


ſal, and whileſt Duke Charles was ſailed with his Fleet to 
reduce the latter, which he did with good Succeſs, - the 
King without any oppoſition arrived at Calmar. Several 
Treaties were then ſet on foot to endeavour the Settle- 
ment of the Kingdom, and to reconcile Matters betwixt 
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the King and Duke, which proved ineffectual, both par- 
ties had recourſe to Arms. The firſt encounter happened 
near Stegeburgh, where theDuke's Forces being ſurroun- 
ded, were quickly put to the rout, but laying down their 
Arms, obtainted Pardon from the King; bur the Duke 
ſoon made amends for this Misfortune, at Stangbro, 
where having ſurpriſed part of the King's Army, he kil- 
led 2000 of them upon the ſpot, with the loſs of 40 Men 
on his fide. This Defeat occaſioned an agreement betwixt 
the King and Duke upon certain Articles, of which the 
Eſtates were to be Guarantees, and the King promiſed 
to come forthwith to Stockbolm to ſertle the Affairs of the 
Kingdom, whither he would needs go by Sea, tho it was 
in October, but in lieu of ſailing to Srochholm, directed 
his Courſe from Calmar {where he was droven in by con- 
trary Winds) to Dantzick, The Duke being ſurpriſed at 
this unexpected departure, called together the Eſtates of 
the Kingdom, who having once more conſtituted him 
Regent of Sweden at their ſecond meeting at Szockboln, 
renounced their Obedience to King Sigiſmund, offering 


at the ſame time the Crown to his Son Vladiſlaus, in caſe i 


he would come within a twelve Months time into Sweden, 
and be educated in the Latheran Religion, bur in cafe 
of failure he and his heirs to be excluded from the Crown. 
Duke Charles thereupon marched againſt the Finns, whom 
he quickly forced ro Obedience, and having made an Al- 
liance with the Ruſſians, convened the Eſtates of the King: 
dom inthe next following Year at Sincoping, where ſome 
of the Lords that were here, having before fled into P. 
land, were condemned of High Treaſon and execured ac- 
cordingly, and not only King Sigiſmund declared inca- 


- pable of the Crown, but alſo his Son Vladiſlaus (becauſe 


he had not appeared within the limited time) excluded 


from the Succeſſion. About the ſame time the Duke being 
certified that the Eaſtlanders, and eſpecially thoſe of R- 


val were inclined to his ſide, he marched thither with 2 
great Army, and being received very joyfully by the In- 
habitants of Reval, the Po/:ſh Governors left the reſt of 
the places of Eſthland voluntarily to the Diſpoſition of 


Charles. The ſame fortune attended him at firſt in Livo- 
nia, where he took ſeveral places of note without much 
oppoſition, but was forced to raiſe the Siege of Riga upon 
the approach of the Poles, who rerook Kakenhauſen and 


ſome other places thereabouts. Charles having in the mean 
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time got notice how the Poles had ſer up the falſe Demer 
trius, and aſſiſted him againſt the Muſcovites, under pre- 
tence of being afraid of the deſigns of the Poles againſt 
Sweden, deſired to reſign. But theſe having firſt offered 
the Crown to John King S:zgi/mund's half Brother, who 
refuſed to accept of the ſame, they beſtowed it upon 


Charles, who being the only Son left of King Guſtave, and 


by his Valour and Prudence having deſerved ſo well of the 
Kingdom, the Crown was confirmed to his Heirs even 
to the Females. No ſooner was Charles declared King, 
bur he undertook an Expedition into Livonza, where he 
received a ſignal overthrow from the Poles, which might 
have proved of very ill-conſequence to Sweden, if King 
Sigiſmund had not been prevented by the inteitine Com- 
motions of the Poles to purſue his Victory. The Ruſſians 
alſo had ſlain the falſe Demetrius, and having made one 
Suki their Grand Duke, craved Aſſiſtance from King 


| Charles, who ſent ſome Thouſand Auxiliaries under the 


Command of Fames de 1a Gardie, with whoſe Aſſiſtance 
they were very ſucceſsful againſt the Pos. Bur in Lif- 
land the Poles got the better of the Swedes in ſeveral en- 
counters, and the Danes ſeeing the Swedes engaged on all 
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ſides, began to make great preparations againſt them. The war betwixt 
Muſcovites allo had delivered their Grand Duke Suskz up the Swedes 


to the Poles, and offered that Crown ro Vladi/laus the Son 
of Sigiſmund, ſo that the Swediſh Affairs looked with an 
ill face at that time, if Prince Guſtave Adolph, King 
Charles Son, by his extraordinary Valour, had not up- 


held their drooping Courage. For whilſt the Danes 


were buſie about Ca/mar, he with 1500 Horſe, not only 
ſurpriſed their chief Magazin in Blekinyen, which is now 
called Chriſtzanſtad, bur alſo took from them the Iſle of 
Oeland and the Caſtle of Bor Hm; and whilſt he was 
buſie in putting his Forces into Winter«Quarters, his Fa- 
— King Charles died at Nycoping in the 61 Year of his 
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and Poles iu 
Livonia, 
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§ 13. Guſtavus Adolphus being, at the time of his Fa- Gultavug A- 


ther's Death, yet under Age, was under the Tuition of 
his Mother Chriſtiana, Duke John, and ſome of the Swe- 
diſh Senators. But the Swedes being at that time embroil- 
ed in the Poliſ and Ruſſian Affairs, and the Danes preſ- 
ſing hard upon them, it was concluded at the Dyer at V- 
coping, that King Guſtave Adolph, notwithſtanding he was 
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not 18 Years of Age, ſhould rake upon himſelf the Ad- 
miniſtration of Affairs. The King immediately applyed 
all his Care to the Daniſh War, which was caried on 
bur with indifferent Sueceſs on the Swediſh fide, eſpecial. 
ly by Sea, where the Danes played the Maſters, the Swe. 
diſh Fleet being but in a very ill condition; and the 
Danes having taken beſides Ca/mar , alſo Risbyfort and 
Elffesbourgh, two conſiderable places in Sweden. King 
Guſtave finding this War very grievous to the Kingdom, 
and the Muſcovites having about the ſame time declared 
themſelves very favourably in behalf of his Brother Charle, 


Philip, (unto whom they offered that Crown) a Peace 


was concluded with the Danes, the Swedes being obliged 


to pay them a Million of Crowns for theſe three places 
above-mention'd. In the mean while Fames de la Gardi: 


had ſo well managed his Affairs in Muſcovy, that the 
Chiefeſt among them deſired King Guſtave Adolph, and 
his Brother Charles Philip ro come into Muſcovy, but 
King Guſtave Adolph, who had more mind to unite that 


Crown with Sweden, than to leave it to his Brother, was 


not only very flow in his Reſolution, but alſo at laſt, in 
his Anſwer to the Muſcovites; only ſpoke of his own com. 


ing thither, without mentioning his Brother, which ha- 


ving been interpreted by the Muſcovites, as if he intended 
to make their Country a Province of Sweden, they made 
one Michael Foedorowitz Romano their Grand Duke; and 
when Prince Charles Philip afterwards came into Muſco- 
vy, ſome of them for a while adhered to him; but the 


new Grand Duke having the ſtronger Party, the reſt al- 
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ſo ar laſt left the Swediſh fide, who vigorouſly attacked 
and beat the Muſcovites in ſeveral Engagements, and took 
from them ſome of their Frontier Places, rill art laſt a 
Peace was concluded betwixt both Parties at Stolbova, by 
the mediation of the Engliſh, by vertue of which, the 


Swedes got Kerholm and Ingermanland. 


In the mean while a Truce had been concluded with 
Poland for two years, bur the ſame being near expiring, 


King Guſtave Adolph, reſolved to purſue the War againſt 


1617. 


the Poles with more vigour than before. The betrer to 
put this Deſign in Execution, he after his Coronation had 
been performed at Vp/al, with an univerſal Joy of the 
People, paid to Chriſtian King of Denmark, the reſidue 
of the ſum due to him by vertue of the laſt Treaty of 
Peace; and having married Mary Eleonora the _—__ 
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the Poles had nothing left in Livonia, bur only Duneburgh, 
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oppoſition, he landed his Men, and without any reſi- 
ſtance, took Brandenburgh and Fravenburgh. The next 


ſhaw, Stum, Chriſtburgh and other places in Pruſſia, which 
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of John Sigiſmund Elector of Brandenburgh, he attacked 1620. 
the City of Riga, which defended ir ſelf for fix weeks 
bravely, bur being reduced to the laſt extremity, ſur- 
rendred it ſelf upon very honourable Terms. From hence 
he ſailed rowards Danzzick, to carry the War into Pruſſia, 
but King Sig:/mund being then at Danexiel, the Truce 
was renewed for two years longer. During the time of 
the Truce a Peace was prepoled betwixt theſe two 
Crowns, which the Poliſß Eſtates were very deſirous of; 
notwithſtanding which, King Sigiſmund perſiſted in his 
former Reſolution of perſuing the War. King Guſtave 
therefore again entred Livonia with a good Army, where 
having defeated 3000 Lithuanians, who under the Com- 
mand of Staniſlaus Sariecha, would have diſpured his 
Paſſage. Kakenhanfen Dorpt, and other places of leſs 
note, ſurrendred themſelves to the King. From hence he 
advanced into Lithuania, and took Birſew; and though 


and the Lithuanians were again defeared by the Swedes 

near Maſſow in Sem-Gallia, King Sigiſmund perſiſted in 

his Reſolution of carrying on the War, being encoura- 

ged by the Emperour, who then was very ſucceſsful in 
Germany. King Guſtave then reſolving to give the Poles , 626. 
a home-ſtroke, ſailed with a Fleet of 80 Ships and 26000 . 
Landman towards the Pillaw, where by Order of the 
Elector of Brandenburgh, having been received without 


was Elbingen, where the Citizens having made ſome 
ſhew of reſiſtance, the Senate ſurrendred the City with- 
out making as much as a Capitulation. The ſame good The war 


Fortune attended him before Marienburgh, Meve, Dir- carried on 
againſt the 
all fell into his hands, before the Poles had notice of his — 
Arrival. Soon after the Poles ſent 8000 Horſe and 3000 
Foot into Pruſſia, who had formed a deſign to ſurpriſe 
Marienburgh, but were repulſed with the loſs of 4000 


Men, and were alſo forced to raiſe the Siege of Meve. 


And Staniſlaus Konterpoliki with his Podolians, allo beſie- 


ged Dirſhaw in vain, but retcok Pautske from the Swedes, 

and diſperſed ſome German Troops that were lifted in 
Germany tor the Service of King Guſtave. In the next 1627. 
Spring the Swediſh King having received new Supplies 2 
our of Sweden, intended to attack Dantzick, but havin 
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received a ſhot in the belly before one of their out. works 
he deſiſted for that time, bur ſoon after made himſelf 
Maſter of the ſaid Fort, having firſt beaten the Pole; 
that came to its relief, who nevertheleſs, in the mean 
while, had forced Meve to a ſurrender. Soon after, both 
Armies encamped near Dirſbaw, where King Guſtade 
having drawn out his Forces in Battle array, the Pole, 
did the like, having a boggy ground before them, which 
the King did not think fit to paſs with his Army; but 
when the Poles began to draw off again into their Camp, 
the King falling into the Rear, killed them a great number 
of Men. But ſome Days after, attacking them in their 
_ Camp, he received a ſhor in his left Shoulder with a Mu 
quet Buller, which his Forces being diſmayed at, they 
returned without any further Action into their Camp. 
Towards the latter end of the Year, anew Treaty having e 
been ſet on foot betwixt the two Kings, the Treaty was 
ſo far advanced, that King Sigiſmund had reſolved to fign 
it the next day, if the Auſtrians (who did promiſe to ſend 
24 Men of War and 12000 Men to his affiſtance) had not 
prevented ir. After the Treaty was broke off, King Gu- 
- ſtave, before his Army went into Winter- quarters, took 
ſeveral Places from the Poles, and at the beginning of the 
year next following, attacked a Fort near Dantzick, but 
was repulſed with loſs. Soon after he had a ſmart En- 
gagement with the Poles, wherein 3000 of them were 
killed upon the ſpot, the Swedes having taken four pieces 
of Cannon, and fourreen Standards, tho' not without 
great Blood-ſhed on their fide. Then the King advanced 
nearer unto Dantzich, having ſent eight Men of War to 
block up that Harbour; but the Dantzickers with ten 
Men of War having attacked the Swediſh Squadron, they i 
killed the Swediſh Admiral Nils Sternſhield, took his Ship, 
forced their Vice- Admiral to blow up his own Ship, and 
put the reſt to flight, tho the Danzzichers alſo loft their 
Admiral and 400 Men in this Engagement. King Gu- 
ſtave then having detached 1000 foot Souldiers, who pal- 
ſed the Veixel in Boats, they ſuſpriſed Niewburgh, which 
being a Magazine of the Poles, they took moſt of their 
Baggage and 600000 Crowns in Mony. Bur in the 
1629. Year next following, he gave them more work; for | 
Herman Mrangel raiſed the Blockade of Brodznitz where 
3000 Poles were killed, 1000 taken Priſoners, with five , 


Pieces of Cannon, and 2000 Waggons with — 
n | | c 
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ſirous then to receive the Imperial Forces, which were 
ſent to their Aſſiſtance under the command of Arnbeim, 
who with 5000 Foar, and 2000 Horſe, joined Nonice- 


The Poles being frightned at this Defeat, were very 4 


polkski, the Poliſh General near Graudenta. King Gu- 


ave on the other hand encamped with an Army of 5000 
Horſe and 8000 Foot near Quidzin; and tho the Swedes 
were much inferior in number, yet did they not refuſe 
the Combare ; and both Armies ſoon after having mer 
near Stum, there happen'd a brisk Engagement betwixt 
them, wherein the Swed:/þ Horſe were firſt repulſed, 
with the loſs of five Srandards; bur the King coming up 
in Perſon with more Forces, ſoon forced the Poles to re- 
treat, who would have paſſed over a Bridge which they 
were laying over the River of Nagat. But King Guſtave 

endeayouring to cut off their retreat that way, the Fight 
was renewed on both ſides with great fury, ſo that 
the King venturing himſelf roo far, was taken hold of by 
his Shoulder- Belt, which he flipping over his head, got 
free of them, leaving his Har and Belt behind him. Bur 
immediately after, another catching hold of his Arm, 
would have carried him off, if one Erich Soop had not ſhor 
the Polander, and delivered the King. In this Action the 


Swedes got ſeventeen Colours and five Standards, the Im- 


perial Forces having received the greateſt dammage. Not 
long after, there happened another Engagement about 
the ſame Bridge, where the Poles were again repulſed, 

and in the Attack of Stum, they loſt 4000 Men of their 

beſt Forces. The Poles having imputed thele loſſes chiefly 
to Arnheim the Imperial General (who being a Vaſſal of 
the Elector of Brandenburgh, was ſuſpected by them to 
hold a Correſpondence with the ſaid Prince) and being 
grown quite weary of the Imperial Forces, being allo 
peſtered with Famine and the Plague, by the media- 
tion of France, England, Brandenburgh and Holland, a 
Truce was concluded for fix Years, by vertue of which, 
King Guſt ave was to reſtore to Poland, Brodnitx, Worm- 
dit, Melſack, Stum, and Dirſhaw, Marienburgh was com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the Elector of Brandenburgh, 
King Guſtave kept the Caſtle and Harbour of Pillaw and 
Memel, as alſo Elbingen, and Braunsburgh, beſides all 


whar he was poſſeſſed of in Livonia, ſo that King Gu- Truce with 


ſtave Adolph had ended both the Refſian and Poliſh War, Poland. 
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to his eternal Honour, and the great Advantage of bis 


§ 14. But he was not long at reſt before Germany was 
the Scene where he acquired everlaſting Glory to his Na. 
tion, and performed ſome of the greateſt Actions that 
were ever ſeen in Europe. As ſoon as the Proteſtants in 
Germany began to be jealous of the Roman Catholicks 
ſiniſter Intentions againſt them, they were then for bring- 
ing King Guſtave over to their Alliance; bur he being at 
that time entangled in the Poliſh Affairs, was not at lei- 
ſure to engage himſelf with them. But Chriſtian IV. King 
of Denmark who was ambitious of that Honour, having 


in the mean while received a great defeat from the Im- 


1628. 


perialiſts, who fince that had made themſelves Maſters 
of the Lower - Saxony, and got footing on the Baltick, King 
Guſtave fearing the conſequence of ir, preſſed the harder 
upon the Poles to oblige them to a Peace or Truce ; and 
having called together the Eſtates of Sweden, he repreſent- 
ed to them the danger which threatned Sweden from the 
Imperialiſts, who had not only got footing on the Baltich, 
bur alſo made themſelves Maſters of a part of Denmark, 


whereupon it having been reſolved by the Eſtates, that it 


was not adviſable to ſtay till the Enemy ſhould attack 


them at home, bur to meet him abroad, and to keep him 
from getting footing on the Borders of the Baltich, the 
King only waited an opportunity to put this Defign in 
execution, which preſentcd ir ſelf in the ſame Year. For 
Albert Wallenſtein, Duke of Friedland, the Imperial Ge- 
neral, having laid a Deſign againſt the City of Strahlſund. 


the King who was then in Pruſſia, offered his Aſſiſtance 


to that City, and having ſent them voluntarily ſome Am- 
munition, and exhorted them to a vigorous Defence; the 
Citizens accepted of the King's offer, making an alliance 


with him for the defence of their City and Harbour, and 


to maintain their Commerce in the Baltick. Purſuantto 
this Treaty, the King ſent ſome of his Forces to their aſ- 
ſiſtance, who were very inſtrumental in defending that 
City againſt the Imperialiſts, but he did not think fit to 
attempt any thing further at that time, becauſe WMallen- 


ſtein and Tilly were with two conſiderable Armies not far 


off. But as ſoon as the Poliſh War was ended, he reſol- 
ved not to make any further delay. Having therefore in 
vain profered his mediation for the procuring of a Peace 
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iis in Germany, and repreſented again to the Eſtates of Swe- 
Jen the neceſſity of meeting the Imperialiſts with an Ar- 
my abroad; he with all expedirion prepared himſelf for | 
the next Campagne, and having ſent Alexander Leſley 1 630; 
with ſome Troops before, to drive the Imperialiſts out | 
of the Iſle of Rugen (which he effected) and ſettled his Af- 
fairs at home, he embarked with 92 Companies of Foot, 
and 16 of Horſe (which were however confiderably aug- 
' mented afterwards by ſome Regiments raiſed in Pruſſia) 
and landed the 24 of June at V/edom, Upon his arrival 
the Imperiaziſts having left their Forces thereabouts and at. charles Cu- 
Wollin, he re-embarked his Souldiers with a Train of f-ve lands 
Artillery in ſome ſmall Veſſels, and directly took his „ 
Courſe towards Stetin, and having obliged the Duke of many. * 
Pomerania to receive him and his Forces into that City, 
he made a defenſive Alliance with him. From hence he 
marched to Stargard, Anclam, Uckormund and Molgaſt, 
all which places he took without much oppoſition. And 
whilſt King Guſtave acted with ſuch Succeſs againſt the 
Imperialiſts in Pomerania, Chriſtian Vithelm adminiſtra- 
tor of Magdeburgh (who had been depoſed by the Empe- 
ror) had got into the poſſeſſion again of the City and 
Territories of Magdeburgb, whither King Guſtave ſent 
DiRerich of Falekenbergh to be aſſiſting to the ſaid Admi- 
niſtrator in ſettling his Affairs that were then in great 
confuſion. In the mean while ſeveral Regiments of Li 
landers and Finlanders were arrived under the Command 
of Guſtave Horn; theſe having been joined by ſuch Troops 
as were lately come out of Pruſſia, the King left his 
Camp, near Stetin, he himſelf marching with his Army 
into Mecklenburgh. In his abſence the Imperialiſts had 
endeavoured to force the Swediſh Camp near Stetin, but 
were vigorouſly repulſed, and at his return he alſo beat 
them out of Grezffenhagen and Gartz, nay, even our of 
the furthermoſt parts of Pomerania, and the New March. 
The Archbiſhop of Bremen, Duke George of Lunenburgh, 
and William Landgrave of Heſſe, then entred into an Al- 
N liance with the King, and the Proteſtant Party in gene- 
ral being encouraged at the Succeſs, began to conſider 
of ways and means to rid themſelves of the Roman Ca- 
ö tholick Yoke. | 
At the beginning of the next enſuing Year, King Cu- 1631. 
ſtave at laſt concluded the ſo long projected Alliance with Alliance 
France, by vertue of which he was to receive a yearly made with 
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An Introduction 70 the 
Subſidy of 400000 Crowns from the French King. Ha: 
ving thus ſtrengthened himſelf, he notwithſtanding the 
Winter- Seaſon, took Lokenitz, Prentzlew, New Branden- 
burgb, Clempe now, Craptow and Leitz, without much op- 

ſition. Demmin alſo, where the Duke of Lavilli was 


in Garriſon with two Regiments, was ſurrendred after a 


Siege of three Days, and Colberg ſurrendred after a 
Blockade of five Months. The Emperor in the mean 
while peceiving that his Generals were not able to cope 
with King Guſtave Adolph, had given to Tilly the Bara. 
rian General the ſupreme Command over his Forces, 
who being an ancient experienced and renowned Captain 
marched directly to the relief of Demmin, but having re. 
ceived intelligence that the place was ſurrendred before, 


he fell with great fury upon Kniphauſen, who lay with 


two Regiments of Swedes at New Brandenburgh, which 
being a place of no defence, he forced, after a brave re. 
ſiſtance, killing moſt of the Common Souldiers. But per. 
ceiving that King Guſtave being ſtrongly entrenched, was 
not to be forced in his Camp, he directed his march up- 
wards to Magdeburgh, in hopes to draw the King outof 
his ad vantagious Poſt. But King Guſtave marched di- 
realy towards Frank fort upon the Odar, where the Earl 
of Shaumburgh lay with a ſmall Army, notwithſtanding 
which, he took the place by ſtorm after a Siege of three 
Days, flew oo of the Enemies, and took 800, among 
whom were a great many Officers of note: From hence 
he ſent a Detachment ro Landabergh, to endeavour to 
drive alſo the Inperialiſis from thence. About the ſame 
time a general meeting of the Proteſtant German Princes 
was held at Leipzick, where a League was propoſed to 
be made in oppoſition to the demanded reſtitution of the 
Church-Lands. Thither King Guſtave ſent ſome of his 
Miniſters to exhort them ro a mutual Union againſt the 
Emperor, and to demand ſome aſſiſtance from them of 
Men and Money. But the Elector of Saxony was very 
backward in declaring himſelf poſitively, pretending 
ſeveral reaſons, bur in effect intended ro make him- 
ſelf head of the Proteſtant League, and in the mean 
while to take this opportunity of putting the Proteſtants 
in a good Poſture, and to keep the ballanee betwixt the 
Emperor and the Swedes. King Guſtave therefore per- 
ceiving that the Proteſtants in Germany were ſo very cun- 
ning and over- cautious, thought it his beſt not to yenrure 


his 
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his Army at the diſcretion of others, wherefore tho he 
was very willing to have relieved the City of Magdeburgh, 


which was reduced to extremity, yet did he not think it 
adviſeable to march thither before he had ſecured his re- 


treat. To render his Deſign therefore effectual, he march- 


ed with his Army ſtreight to Berlin, and having obliged 
the Elector of Brandenburgb, partly by fair Words, part- 


ly by Threats, to put into his Hands the Forts of Spandau 


and Cuſtrin, for the ſecurity of a Retreat over the two Ri- 


vers of the Havel and Oder, he would have ſtreightways 


marched to the Relief of the City of Magdeburgh, if the 
Elector of Saxony would have joined him, but whileſt the 
ſaid Electors made a great many tergiverſations, the ſaid 
City was taken by Storm by General Th, who miſera- 
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. bly burnt the City. and killed moſt of the Inhab tants, ach. 


there having been bur 400 left of a great many thouſands. taten by the 
After this Diſaſter, King Gn/tave having publiſhed his Iperialilts, 


* Reaſons, why he could nor timely enough relieve that 
City, and having cleared the whole Pomerania of the 
Imperialiſts, he divided his Army, and having ſent part 


of his Forces to the aſſiſtance of the Dukes of Meck/en= 


burgb, he marched with the reſt into Marc, and en- 


camped at Merben near the River Elbe, to obſerve Tiliy, 
who having received Intelligence of the King's Arrival 
near that River, was obliged to alter his march, (which 


he intended to have directed towards Saxony) in hopes to 
force the King ro a Battel. But the King ſurpriſed his 


Avant- Guard near Volmerſtadt, where he totally ruin d 
three Regiments of Horſe. Notwithſtand ing which, I/. 
approached near the King's Camp at Verben, but the 


; King refuſing to fight, and he not daring to attack him 
in his Camp, he was, for want of Forrage, obliged to 


march back to his former Camp at Holmerſtadt, In the 
mean while the Dukes of Mack/enburgh had, with the 


| Afliſtance of the Swediſh Auxiliaries, driven the Imperia= 
: liſts out of their Territories, except Domitz, Wiſmar,and 
 Reftock, which Places they alſo kept block d up. And about 


the ſame time Fames, Marquiſs of Hamilton came with 


6000 Engliſh and Scots into Pomerania, but ſtood the 


King in no great ſtead, moſt of them dying in the ſame 
Year by ſeveral Diſeaſes. But Til!y, ſeeing that he could 
not attack the King near Verben, decamped from Wol- 
merſtadt and marched ro Eiſleben, and from thence to 
Hall, from whence he marched with 40 Men to 
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Leipzich, which he took ſoon after. The Elector of Sax. 
ony being thus put to a nonplus, was then forced to ſend 
to King Guſtave, and to deſire him to join his Army 
which lay encamped near Torgawi, the King who had 
foreſeen what would befal him, being already advanced 
near New Brandenburgh ; and tho the King was very 
glad of this opportunity, yet becauſe the Elector being 
now put to a nonplus, now deſired what he had refaſed 
before, he propoſed to him certain Conditions, which 
the Elector having readily granted, he paſſed the River 
Elbe near Mittenbergh with 13000 Foot, and gooo Horſe 
and joined the Elector near Dieben. Then a Council of 
War having been calll'd {where the Elector of Branden. 
burgh alſo was preſent) the King, who did not expect 
that the old cunning General would give them any op- 
portunity to Fight, was for acting very cautiouſly ; but 
the Elector of Saxony, was nor for protracting the War, 
telling them, that if the reſt refuſed, he would Fight alone: 
This Opinion at laſt prevailed, the King then thought ir 
moſt convenient to attack him immediately before he 
could be joined by the Generals Altringer and Tieffenbach, 
the firſt of which was already — near Erffurt, the 
ſecond being on his march our of S:/e//a. Thereupon the 
command of the right Wing being left to the King, that 
of the left to the Elector s, they marched towards the E- 
nemy. Tilhh had no ſooner been informed of their ap- 
proach, bur he began to fortify himſelf in his Camp near 
Battle near Leipzick. But Pappenheim and the reſt of the Imperial 
— Generals truſting too much upon the Bravery of their He- 
; teran Bands, and deſpiſing the new Levies of the Saxon, 
and the Swedes that were tired out by long march, would 
by all means Fight the Enemy in the Plains near Brazten- 
field, where Tilly loſt the Fruits of his former Victories. 
He had poſſeſſed himſelf of all the riſing Grounds where 
he had planted his Cannon, and had alſo the advantage 
of the Wind; but King Guſtave who had pur ſome Bat- 
talions of Foot among the Squadronsof Horſe, by whee!- 
ing about, got the advantage of the Wind from him, and 
having obliged the Imperialiſts to open their left Wing, 
John Banner fell in among them and brought them into 
confuſion. But the greateſt force of the Imperiali/ts fell 
upon the Saxons, whole Infantry and ſome of the Militia 
Horſe were pur to flight, which obliged the King to fall 
with his Wing upon the Enemy's Horſe that were in 
21 purſuit 
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purſuir of the Saxons, whom he quickly alſo forced to 
fly. But the Imperial Infantry ftill held our, till Gu- 
ſtaves Horſe with ſome Squadrons of the right Wing fell 
into their Flank ; and the King about the ſame time ha- 
ving taken all the Enemy's Artillery, they were put to 
| an entire Rout on all ſides, leaving 7600 Men dead upon 
the ſpor, beſides what was killed in the purſuir, 5000 
| Priſoners took Service under the King. T:!ly himſelf, who 
refuſed Quarter, was Iikely to have been killed by a 
Captain of Horſe, if Rodulf Maximilian Duke of Saxon- 
ULauenburgb had not deliver'd him by ſhooting the Cap- 
 Þ rain through the Head. The Swedes took above a hun- 
gdred Standards and Colours, bur loſt 2000 Men, moſt of 
them Horſe; rhe Saxons loſt 3000, who quickly retook 
| Lezpzick, whilſt the King marched towards Merſeburgh, 
where he cur to pieces 1000 of the Enemies, and took 
500 Priſoners. Then it was reſolv'd at a Council of 
War held at Halle, not to follow Tilhh, who was retired 
towards the River of Nſer, but to carry their victorious 
Arms into the Emperor's Hereditary, and other Roman 
Catholick Countries thereabouts. After ſome diſpute it 
was agreed, that the King ſhould march towards Fran- 
conia, Whiltft the Elector of Saxony entred the Hereditary 
Countries of the Emperor. Purſuant to this Agreement, 
the King marched towards Erffurt (where Milliam Duke 
of Weimar was receiv'd without oppoſition) and from 
thence into Franconia, where he took Koning ſhofen, and 
Sweinfurt without any oppoſition, and the Caſtle of 
Murtaburgh after ſome Reſiſtance. In the mean while 
ih the Imperial General having been reinforced by ſe- 
I veral Troops that were before diſperſed in Germany, was 
come to the Relief of Vurtzburgb, but coming roo late, 
marched roward the River of the Tauber to cover the Ba- 
| varian and the Emperor's Hereditary Countries on that 
fide ; bur in his march, the Swedes falling into his Rear, 
cut off four entire Regiments. The King having then 
made an Alliance with the Marquiſs of Anſpach marched 
towards the Mine, ſurprized Hanaw, but Frank-fort on 
the River of Mayn ſurrendred voluntarily, and having 
; poſſeſſed himſelf of the whole Country of Ringau, direct- 
ed his march into the Palatinate, which was then in the 
2 |} Poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, Soon after entring in Bergh- 
| I} rate he took Gerſheim, and paſſed the Rhine near Srock- 
add, having defeared the Spaniards that would have 
rt I} {iſpured his Paſſage, and ar Oppenheim he cur 500 Spa- 
K k 2 niards 
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ards in pieces, but the Garriſon of Mayence ſurrendred 
upon Articles, and Landaw, Spires, Wei ſenburgh and 
Mainbeim, fell ſoon after into the King's Hands. Roſtock 
alſo and Viſinar having in the mean while been ſurren- 
dred, the Baltick Sea-Coaſt was cleared from the Impes 
rialiſts, And the Members of the Circle of the Lower 
Saxony, at an aſſembly held at Hamburgh, had reſolved to 
levy 6000 Foot and 500 Horſe for the Defence of that 
Circle. The Elector of Saxony in the mean while havingre. 
fuſed the Offers made to him by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, 
had ſent his Army under the Command of Licutennant Ge. 
neral Arnheim into Bohemia, where among other places 
they had taken the City of Prague; but having conceived 
a jealouſie againſt the King (whom he ſuſpected to aim at 
the Imperial Crown) he could not be prevailed upon to 
march further into Moravia and Auſtria, And the Impe. 
rial Court ſeeing that Tilhj was no more able to cope with 
the King, reſolved to give the ſupreme Command of the 
Imperial Forces to Wallenſtein, who being an old experi- 
enced Soldier, and in great Authority among the Sol- 
diers, had beſides this gathered ſuch Riches that he was 
able to raiſe an Army at his own Charge. He having been 
at laſt prevailed upon to take upon him the ſupreme 
Command, raiſed an Army of 40000 Men againſt the 
next Spring. But whileſt theſe Preparations were making 
at Vienna, the King's Forces, notwithſtanding the Winter 
„ Seaſon, having beaten the Spaniards upon the Meſelt, 
1637. had taken Creutznach, Braunfels, Kobenhauſen, and Kirch- 
bergh, and the King having left the ſupreme Direction of 
Affairs on the Mine to Axel Oxenſtirn, he himſelf towards 
the Spring marched into Franconia. But Tl!y at his ap- 
proach, retired on the other fide the Danube, the King 
poſſeſſed himſelf of all the places along that River as far as 
Dim, from whence he marched towards the River of 
Lech, where Tilly had entrenched himſelf in a Foreſt on 
the other: fide of that River. Here ir was that General 
p Tilly was wounded by a Cannon Buller, of which he died, 
in a few days after at Ingo/tade. His Army being dil. 
mayed at the loſs of their General, left their advantageous 
Poſt, and the Swedes, having cut 1000 of them in pieces 
in their Retreat, marched ſtraightways into the Country of 
Bavaria, where they tool: Poſſeſſion of Raio, and Niew- 
burgh upon the Danube. Augsburgh ſurrendred without 
much reſiſtance. But their deſign upon Ingolſtadt and 


Rititbonne miſcarried, being repulſed at the firſt, 5 
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the King's Horſe was ſhot under him, and Chriſtopher the 
Margqaiſs of Baden killed by his fide, but the latter the E- 
lector of Bavaria had ſecured by throwing ſome of his 
Forces into the place. The King therefore returning in- 
to Bavaria ſet that Country under Contribution, and the 
City of Municken opened its Gates to the King. In the 
mean while General Wallenſtein, having left the Elector 
of Bavaria a while to ſhift for himſelf, had driven the 
Saxons out of Bohemia, by the Treachery of their Gene- 

ral 4-nheim, who was an utter Enemy of King Guſtave, 

and the Dnperialiſis under Lieutenan-General Pappen- 

heim had made conſiderable Progreſſes in the Circle of the 

Lower Saxony, Wallenſtein alſo had taken a Reſolution 

to fall with all his Forces upon the King in the Country 
of Bavaria. Purſuant to this. Reſolution, the Elector 
of Bavaria having left a ſufficient Garriſon at Ingolſtadt 
and Ratisbonne, marched towards Egen to join Wallen- 


Kein, whom the King purſued in hopes to hinder their 


Con junction, but coming too late. he encamped near 
Numbergb, till he could be joined by his Forces that 
were difverſed in ſeveral Parts of Germany. Wa lenſtein 
then made a ſhew as if he would turn his Arms againſt 
the Elector of Saxony, thereby to draw the King our of 
his advanrageous Poſt near that City; but the King re- 
maining in his Poſt he marched towards him, ſpreading his 
Cavalry all round about, which occaſioned a great ſcar- 
city of Forage in the King's Camp, but as for Provi- 
fions he was ſufficiently ſupplied withal from Numbergh. 
Whilſt the King was reduced to theſe Straits, he recei- 
ved a Reinforcement of 15000 Foot, and 10000 Horſe 
ftom ſeveral Places, ſo that now being ſuperior in num- 
ber, he attacked Wallenſtein in his Camp, who being 
ſtrongly entrenched, repulſed the Swedes with the loſs 
of 2000 Men. In the mean time the Imperial! General 
Pappenheim had bear the Heſſians near Volckmarſen, had 
forced the Duke of Lunenburgh to raiſe the Siege of Cal- 


« lenbergh, had beat General Baudiſt from before Paterborn 


and Hoxter, had relieved Wolffenbuttel, and taken Hil- 
deſheim, from whence he was marched into Thuringia, 


to join Wallenſtein. On the other hand the Saxoxs were 


entred Sileſia with an Army of 16000 Men, where meet- 


ing with no oppoſition, they might have carried all be- 


fore them, if their General Arnheim had nor been trea- 
cherous to King Gustave, whom he hated, and was for 
working a Reconciliation betwixt the Emperor and the 
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Elector of Saxony. The King therefore, not to loſe any 


Battel near 
utzen. 
Nor. 6. 


dolf killed. 


more time, having put a good Garriſon into Numbergh, 
reſolved to ſend part of his Army into Franconia, and 
with the main Body to return towards the Danube into 
Bavaria, where he had taken ſeveral Places on the River 
of Lech. Bur whileſt he was carrying on his victorious 
Arms among the Roman Catholicks, frequent Meſſengers 
were ſent ro him by the Elector of Saxony, craving his 
aſſiſtance againſt Mallenſtein, who was with all his For. 
ces entred into Miſnia. The King though he had great 
reaſon to be diffatisfied with the Elector, yer fearing he 
might be forced to make a ſeperate Peace with the Em. 
peror, if he did not come to his aſſiſtance; he having 
left ſome Forces in Bavaria and Suabia, under the com- 
mand of Paliſgrave Chriſtian of Berkewfeld, and com- 
manded Guſtave Horn toiremain in Alſatia, where he for. 
ced Benfelden ro ſurrender, (as Frankenthal was about 
the ſame time forced to ſurrender by Famine) himſelf 
marched with the Army towards Miſnia. Being artiy'd 
at Nauenburgh, he received Information, that the Ene. 
mies haid raiſed the Siege of Merſſenfels, and that they 
had deratched Pappenheim with ſome Forces upon another 
deſign. Having therefore reſolv'd not to ſtay for the 
Dake of Lunenburgh, who being already arriv'dat Vi 
tenburgh, was to have joined him, but to fight the Ene- 
my before he could be rejoined by Pappenheim. Purſu- 
ant to this Reſolution, he marched to the great Plains 
near Lutzen, where a moſt bloody Battle was fought 
betwixt them, in which the Swediſh Infantry fell with 
ſuch fury upon the Imperial Foot that they routed them, 
and made themſelves Maſters of their Cannon. But the 
Swediſh Horſe being ſtopt by a broad Ditch, (that was 
cur croſs the Plains for the conveniency of floating of 
Wood) the King pur himſelf at the Head of the Smaland 
Regiment of Horſe, encouraging the reſt by his Example 
to follow him. Thus furiouſly advancing before the ret. 
and being only accompanied by Francis Albucret Dake 
of Saxon Lauenburgh, and two Grooms, he there loſt 
his Life. Concerning his Death there are different Opini- 
ons, but the moſt probable is, that he was ſhot by the 
{aid Duke of Lauenburgb, who was ſer on by the Imperia- 
lifts that had their only hopes in the King's Death. The 
Swedes were ſo far from — diſmay'd at the Kings 
Death, that they fell with great fury again upon the Ene- 
my, whom they routed on al] fides, The ei 
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having been rejoined by Pappenheim, would have ralli- 
ed again, but Pappenheim having alſo been killed, they 
were routed a ſecond time, leaving an entire Victory to 
the Swedes, which was nevertheleſs dearly purchaſed by 
the Death of ſo great a King. 


§ 15. The Death of this great King cauſed great Al- Chriftiana. 
terations in Europe, for tho the Imperialiſts had loſt the 


Battel and a great many brave Officers, yet were they in 
no ſmall hopes that the Swediſy Affairs would now ſink 
under their own weight, and therefore made great Pre- 
parations againſt them the next Campaign. The Prote- 
ſtants in Germany were by his Death divided into ſeve- 
ral Factions, not knowing whom they ſhould chuſe for 
their Head, and the Swedes overwhelmed with Troubles, 
his Daughter Chriſtiana being then bur fix Years of Age. 
Nevertheleſs, having ſettled their Affairs at home, and 
committed the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom to the 


five chief Officers of the State, the chief Management of 


the Affairs in Germany was committed to the Care of the 
Lord Chancellor Oxenſtirn, who having been ſent by 
the King's Order into the higher Germany, received this 
ſaid News at Hanau. The Chancellor did not ſo much 
fear the Power of his Enemies as their Conſtancy and una- 
nimous Reſolurion, whereas the Proteſtants were divided 
in their Counſels and Opinions, and were nor likely to 
follow his Directions after the King's Death, it being nor 
probable that the Electors and Princes. of the Empire 
would be commanded by a Foreign Nobleman ; never- 


theleſs he thought it nor adviſable, by leaving their Con- 


quelts, to ruin at once the Proteſtant Cauſe and the In- 
tereſt of Sweden, but rather to endeavour, by a brave Re- 
ſiſtance, to obtain an honourable Peace. Having there- 
fore ſent ſome Regiments back into Sweden, he divided 
his Army, and having ſent 14000 Men under the Con- 


mand of George Duke of Lunenbergh into the lower Saxo- 


y and Weſtphalia, the laſt were ordered into Franconia, 
and ſome Forces were alſo detached towards Sileſia, 
Theſe Forces acted with good Succeſs againſt the Impe- 
rialiſts, eſpecially in Weſtphalia, wherethe Duke of Lu- 
nenburgh took ſeveral places, defeated the Earl of Manſ+ 


Feld near Rinteln, and beſieged the City of Hamelen. But 


in Sileſia the Common Cauſe was nor carried on with the 
ſame forwardneſs. by reaſon of the Miſunderſtanding be- 
twixt the Swediſh and Saxon Generals, the latter of which 
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keeping a ſecret Correſpondency with VVallenFein, leſt 
the Swedes in the lurch, who were at laſt miſerably beat- 
en by the ſaid Mallenſtein. But in all other Places they 
had better Succeſs, where their Generals took ſeveral 
Places of note, and the Duke of Lunenburgh had allo re. 
taken the ſtrong City of Hamelen by accord, after having 
defeared 15000 Impertzaliftsthat were coming to its Relief, 


whereof 2000 were killed upon the ſpor, and as many 


taken Priſoners. Thus the Swediſh Army were every 
where flouriſhing but in Sileſia; nevertheleſs the Burthen 
of the War grew heavier upon them every Day, moſt of 
their Confederates being grown weary of the War, and 
willing to be rid of the Swed-s. Whileſt they laboured 
under theſe Difficulties, Wallenſtein being fallen in diſgrace 
and killed by the Emperor's order, they hoped to reap 
ſome Advantage by this Change, but the Emperor ha- 
ving made the King of Hungary (his Son) General of his 
Army, who having taken Ratzisbonne, and being joined 


by the Spanzſh Forces that were marching towards de 


Netherlands, beſieged Nordlingen, where the Swediſh l- 
vantguard intending to poſſeſs themſelves of a Hill near 
that City, were engaged with the Imperialiſts, which oc- 
caſioned a Battel betwixt the two Armies, and the Swediſh 
left Wing having been brought into diſorder by the Po- 
liſh Hungarian and Croatian Horſe, was forced back 
upon their own Infantry, which alſo were brought into 
confuſion, and totally routed, 6000 having been ſlain up- 
on the ſpor. a great number taken Priſoners, among 
whom was Gu/tave Horn, and 130 Colours were loſt, 
beſides the whole Artillery and Baggage. After this Bat- 
tel the whole upper Germany being over-run by the Im- 
perialiſts, and the Elector of Saxony having made a ſepa- 
rate Peace with the Emperor, the Swediſh Affairs ſeem d 
to be reduc d to a very ill Condition, eſpecially ſince the 


Elector of Brandenburgh alſo had ſided with the Saxons 


and the Truce with the Poles was near expired about rhe 
ſame time, which made the Swedes very deſirous of a 
Peace; but the fame not being to be obtained in Germa- 
ny, they were fain to prolong. the Truce with the Poles 
for twenty fix Years, and to reſtore to them their ſo dear- 
Iy beloved Pruſſia, and to draw France and Germany to 
their aſſiſtance, to put them into the poſſeſſion of Phi/ip/- 
burgh. Thus having in a manner ſetled their Affairs, 
the Wars broke out betwixt them and the Elector of 
eee e . 
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Saxony, who offer d them a Recompence of Mony for | 
the Arch-biſhoprick of Magdeburgh, which the Swedes ,,, , M 
refuſing to accept of, there happened a ſharp Engagement the swedes 
betwixt them near Allenburghß upon the Elbe, where, of and Rledor 
17000 Saxons, one half were killed, and the reſt taken of Saxony. 
Priſoners. Notwithſtanding this Advantage, the Swedes 
had no {mall Obftacle ro ſurmount, ſince the Emperor 
was in the poſſeſſion of the whole upper Germany, and 
had beſides this, ſer the Elector of Saxony upon their 
Back, which obliged the Swedes to rake new Meaſures, 
and being now left by all their Confederates, they were 
at liberty ar leaſt to act more unanimouſly, though per- 
haps with leſs Force, the Effects of which appeared ſoon 
after; for though the Elector of Saxony had the good 
Fortune to retake Magdeburgh from the Swedes, yer they 
ſoon after revenged this loſs near Perlebergh, where they 
attacked the faid Elector with a leſs number in his for- 
tified Camp, and having routed his Army, killed 5000 
upon the ſport, beſides what were killed in the purſuir, 
1100 being killed on the Swediſh ſide, and 3000 wound- 
ed, and having ſoon after droven the Imperialiſts out of 
Hieſſia into Weſtphalia, and regained Erffurt, they were 
again in a fair way to get footing in high Germany. 
They had alſo in the next enſuing Year ſevera] Encoun 
ters with the Imperialiſts and Saxons, which proved moſt 1537. | 
to their advantage, Banner having defeated eight Saxon | 
Regiments near E/denburgh, and ſoon after 2000 more | 
near Pegau, and when the Imper:aſts thought to have 
got him with his whole Army into their Cluches near | it 
Cuſtrin, he got off with great dexterity, but could not | 
prevent bur that the Imperialiſts took ſeveral Places in | 
Pomerania, as alſo near the Rivers of Haval and Elbe ; | 
George Duke of Lunenburgh having alſo. declared againſt | 
the Swedes, who alſo began to be extreamly jealous of | þ 
Brandenburgh,by reaſon ofhis Preten ior: upon Pomerania. | 
After the Death of Bagiſlaus XIV. the laſt Duke of Pome- . | 
rania, (who died this Year) an Alliance was concluded 1535: 
berwixt them and France for three Years. — 
The Swedes having been brought the Year before ſome- ; 
whar in the ſtraits, they now, after having received freſh 
Recruits, began to recover what they had loſt the Year 
before, Banner having driven Gallas the Imperial Gene- 
ral back even into the heredjrary Countries of the Empe- 
ror. And Bernard Duke of Weimar had the ſame ſecceſs 
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on the Rhine, where having beſieged Rhinfelden, he fought 
twice with the Imperzaliſts,that came to its relief, and ha- 
ving routed them in the 2d Engagement, took Rhinfelden, 
Nuteln and Fryburgh in Briſgau. After this Exploit, having 
blocked up Briſacł ſocloſely, that it was reduced to the 
utmoſt by Famine, the Imperialiſts endeavoured to re- 
lieve it with 12000 Men, which were ſo received by 
the ſaid Duke, that ſcarce 2500 eſcaped. And not long 
after, the Duke of Lorain having attempted its relief 
with 3500 Men, the ſame were alſo cut in pieces, and 
the Place ſurrendred to the Duke. The Imperzaliſts ha- 
ving been thus routed both near the Nine and in the 
Lower Saxony, the Duke and Fohn Banner had both ta- 
ken a reſolution to carry the War inte the Emperor's 
Hereditary Countries, and Banner marched ftrairways 
(after ſeveral Defears given to the Imperialiſts and Saxons) 
into Bohemia, where he in all likelihood might have had 
great ſucceſs, if the untimely Death of Duke Bernhard 
(who was to join him) had not broke his Meaſures, 
This Duke being ſollicited by the French ro ſurrender 
Br:/ack into their Hands, (which he refuſed) was poiſoned 
by them, and his Army with great Promiſes and Mony, 
debauched ro ſubmir under the French Command. The 
Imperzaliſts then growing too ſtrong for Banner alone in 
Bohemia, he marched back into Miſnia and Thuringia, 
and having been joined by the Duke of Longuevz/le,who 
commanded the Army of the lately deceaſed Duke of | 
Weimar, and by ſome Heſſians and Lunenburghers near 

Erffurt (which made an Army of 21 Brigades, and 2000 
Horſe) he would fain have fought the Imperialiſts, but 
theſe avoiding to come to a Battel, rhe Campaign was 

HB moſt ſpent in marching up and down the Country But 

| 1641. at the beginning of the next enſuing Year, Banner had | 

very near ſurpriſed the City of Rat:zſbonne, where the 7 __ 
Emperor and the Eftares of the Empire were then afſſem. | 
| bled, if the Ice, which was by a ſudden Thaw looſened F 
in the River, had not hindred them from laying a Bridge 1 
of Boats, which deſign having miſcarried, Banner reſol- 
ved to carry the War again into Moravia, Sileſia, and Bo- 
hemia. But the Meimarian Forces under the Command 
of the French General having left him thereabouts, the 
Imperialits had ſo cloſely beſer him, that there was no 
way left to retreat, but through rhe Foreſt of Bohemia, 
which was done with all expedition, having left Colo- 


nel Slange, with three Regiments of Horſe behind, — 
after 
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after a brave reſiſtance, were all made Priſoners of War, 
but ſaved the Swediſ Army, which would elſe have been 
in great danger if they had nor detained the Imperialiſts 
the Swediſh Army being arriv'd but half an Hour before 
them at the Paſs of Preſſwitx, where they ſtopt the Ene- 


mies march. Nor long after dyed the famous Swediſh 


General John Banner, whoſe Death cauſed ſome diſſatis- 
faction in the Army, notwithſtanding which they bear 
the Imperialiſts near Wolffenbuttel at rwo ſeveral times, 
and Torſtenſon, who was made General) being arrived 
in the Camp, directed his march into Sileſia, where he 
took Great Glogau with Sword in Hand, and a great 
many other Places, the chiefeſt of which was Sweinitz, 
where he defeated the Imperialiſts, that came to its relief, 
under the Command of Francis Albert Duke of Saxon 
Lauenburgh, who was killed himſelf and 3000 Horſe. 
Afterwards he beſieged Brieg, but was forced to raiſe that 
Siege, the Imperialiſts being ſuperior in number, who 
alſo prevented him from marching into Bohemia, Where- 
fore having directed his March towards the Elbe, and 
paſſed that River at Torgaw, he ſtraitways went to be- 


fiege the City of Lezpzick. Bur the Imperialiſis under the gie fange 
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Command of the Arch- Duke, and General Piccolomini near Leip- 
coming to its relief, a bloody Battle was fought in the 2 ck. 


ſame Plains near Breitenfeld, where King Guſtave Adolf 


before had obtained a ſignal Victory againſt the Impe- Oct. 23. 


rialiſts. In this Barrel the left Wing of the Imperialiſts ha- 
ving been brought into confuſion, the left Wing of the 
Swedes underwent the ſame fate; bur the Swedes left 
Wing rallying again and falling into the Flank of the Im- 
perialiſis right Wing, they put them to the rour, 5000 
being killed upon the ſpot, and 4500 taken Priſoners. The 
Swedes loſt 2000 Men, and had a great many wounded. 
After the loſs of this Battel, Leipzick was ſoon forced to 
ſurrender, but Frigbergb (which was ſoon after beſieged 
by Torſtenſon) defended ir ſelf fo well, that the Swedes, 
upon the approach of the Imperial General Piccoloming, 
were forced to raiſe the Siege with the loſs of 1500 Men. 
And the Mi marian Army under the Command of the 
French General Gebrian was for the moſt part ruined by 
the Bavarians, | 


In the mean while Torſtenſon had received Orders to Hr with 


march with his Army into Holſtein, the Swedes, provoked 
by a great many Injuries, having reſolved to turn their 
Arms againſt Denmark ; which was executed with great 


ſecre- 


Denmarks 


1644, 
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ſecreſie, ſo that the Swedes coming unexpectedly upon 
the Danes took the greateſt part of Holſtein, beat their 
Troops in Fut and and Schonen, and ruined their Fleet; 
made themſelves Maſters of the whole Biſhoprick of Bie. 


men, and the Iſle of Bernholm, which obliged the Danes 


to make a diſad vantageous Peace with them at Bromſe. 
broo, giving to the Swedes Femptelandand Herndalen, Goth. 
land and Oeſel, befides other Advantages. Torſtenſon ha. 
ving then made a Truce with the Elector of Saxony 
marched again into Bohemia, where another Battle was 
fought near Fanew:tz betwixt the Imperialiſis and Swedes, 
wherein the firſt were routed with the loſs of 8000 Men, 


one half of whom were killed, the reit taken Priſoners, 


The Swedes had 2000 Men killed, The Swedes then 
marched through Bohemia into Moravia, and from thence 
into Auſtria, where having been joined by Ragozz they 
were in a fair way of making greater Progreſſes, if Ragoz!, 
who had received ſatisfaction from the Emperor, had 
not lefr the Swediſh Army, and marched Home with his 
Forces. The French alſo under the Command of Turenne, 


having been again routed by the Bavarians, Torfenſon 


marched back into Bohemia, who having pur his Forces 
into Winter-Quarrers near the River of Eger, and grow- 
ing very crazy, lefr the Supreme Command of the Ar- 
my to PYranzel, who finding the Enemy too ſtrong for 
him thereabouts, marched further back into Miſui a, and 
from thence towards the M'iſer. Bur having nor long 
after been joined by Turenne near Gieſten they attacked 
Augsburgh, which being reinforced with 500 Men, they 
were forced to quit the Siege upon the approach of the 
Imperialiſts, who alſo retook ſeveral Places in the Heredi- 
tary Countries of the Emperor. Not long after Mangel 
alſo made a Truce with the Elector of Bavaria, which 


however laſted not long, the ſaid Elector having, upon 


the perſuaſion of the Emperor, broke the ſame a few 


Months after, and joined his Forces with the Imperialiſts. 


Bur Hrange! marching early out of his Winter-Quarters, 
in conjunction with Turenne, preſſed ſo hard upon the 
Bavarians, that they were forced to retire to Salrzburgh, 
leaving a great part of the Country to the diſcretion of the 
Allies, where theſe burnt a great many Houſes, becauſe 
the Inhabitants refuſed to pay Contribution. About the 
ſame time K-ning/ſmark had ſurprized the Suburbs of 
Prague, where he had got a prodigious Booty in the Im- 
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erial Palace, and other Noble-mens Houſes, which are 
all built on that fide of rhe River, but could nor take the 
City, which was defended by 12000 Citizens, ſo thar 
having ſent his Forces into their Winter Quarters there- 
abouts, whilſt Mangel was marching into the upper 
pzalatinate they received the News of a Peace being 
concluded at Munſter. e | 
This Peace had been long in agitation before it was e mats 
brought to perfection, the Imperialiſis having endeavou- at Munſter 
red, after they ſaw the Swedes recover themſelves ſo brave- and Olnae | 
ly after the Battle of Nomingen, to perſuade them to a 8 
ſeparate Peace, without including the Proteſtant Eſtates 
in Germany. Bur the Swedes having refuſed theſe Offers 
as being neither hanonrable nor ſecure, ſeven Years were 2 
ſpent in the Preliminaries, and theſe having been ad- 
juſted, the Treaty it ſelf was begun at Oſnabrughand Mun- 
{ter, where the Emperors. Spaniſh, and Dutch Ambaſ- 
ſadours, as alſo thoſe of the moſt Roman Catholick E- 
ſtares, and the Pope's Nuncio were reſident, but in the 
firſt, the Imperial Ambaſſadors alſo, and thoſe of moſt 
of the Proteſtant Eltates were aſſembled, where, at laſt, 
a Peace was concluded, by vertue of which, Sweden got 
the Dukedoms of Bremen and Veerden, the greateſt part 
of Pomerania, the Iſle of Rugen, and the City of Wiſmar 
to hold theſe Countries in Fief of the Empire, with all 
the Priviledges thereunto belonging, and five Mill.ons of 
Crowns towards the Payment of their Armies. Beſides 
this, they had the Honour of having been Inſtrumental 
in re-eſtabliſhing ſeveral German Princes in their Territo- 
ries, and ſetling both the Quiet and Proteſtant Religion in 
Germany. The War being thus ended to the great Ho- 
nour of the Swedes, the Queen who had already then 
taken a Reſolution of ſurrendring the Crown to her Ne- 
phew Charles Guſtave, would willingly have put an end 
to the Differences betwixt Sweden and Poland, which were 
likely to revive again after the Truce expired, but the 
Poles were ſo haughty in their Behaviour, and refractory 
in their Tranſactions, that no Peace could be concluded 
at that time, Having therefore ſetled her Affairs, and 
reſerved a certain yearly Allowance for her ſelf during 
her Life, ſhe ſurrendred the Crown to the ſaid Charles 
Guſtave her Nephew at the Dyet ar Upfal, where he 
was Crown'd the ſame Day when ſhe reſigned the Go- 
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renewed. 


An Introduction to the 


8 16. Charles Guſtave finding the Treaſury exhauſteq. 
obtained at the firſt Dyer from the Eſtates that the fourth 
Part of ſuch Crown-Lands as had been granted away 
ſince the Reign of Guf#ave Adolf, ſhould be reunited 
with the Crown, and having again ſetled the Milita 

Affairs, which were ſomewhat decayed ſince the lait 
Peace, reſolved to force the Poles to an honourable Peace. 
The better ro execute his Deſign, he marched in Perſon 
into Poland, where he met with ſuch Succeſs, that after 
having defeared ſome that would have oppoſed his paſ- 
ſage, \ nor only the Polanders, but alſo the Lithuanian, 
ſubmitred voluntarily, ſwearing Allegiance to him, and 
John Caſimir, their King, was forced to fly into S:lefia. 
Bur whilſt the King of Sweden was marched into Praſſa 
the Poles, with the Aſſiſtance of rhe Houſe of Auſtria,ha- 
ving with the ſame readineſs again forſaken his Intereſt, 
were fallen upon the Swedes in their Quarters, of whom 
they killed a great many, eſpecially in Lithuania, for- 
Cing the reſt to ſeek for ſhelter in ſome Strong. holds which 
were in their Poſſeſſion. The King having put an End 
to the Differences betwixt him and the Elector of Bran. 


' denburgh concerning Pruſſia, in conjunction with the ſaid 


Elector, marched back towards Warſaw, where he ob- 
rained a ſignal Victory over the Poles and Tartars ; and 
being in the beginning of the next Year joined by Bo- 
giflaw Radzivil, Prince of Tranſylvania, would in all 
likelyhood have humbled the haughty Poles, if the Danes 
had not threarned a dangerous Diverſion near Home, and 
actually denounced War to Sweden. 

This obliged the King to draw his main Army that 
way, Where he not only made great Progreſſes both in 
Holſtein and Bremen; but alſo by a Prodigy ſcarce to be 
believed by Poſterity, marched over the Ice into the I- 


fland of Thunen, and from thence to other Iſlands, and at 


laſt into Sealand, where he carried all before him, which 
brought the King of Denmark to ſuch a Diſtreſs, that he 
was forced to clap up a ſudden Peace atRoeſh:1d, giving 
to the Swedes, Shonen, Halland and Bleckingen, the Ifle 
of Bernholm, befides ſeveral other Poſſeſſions in Norway. 
Bur this Peace was of no long continuance, for the King 


having again conceived a Jealouſie at the Danes, em- 
barked his Forces in Holſtein, and under pretence of go- 


ing towards Dantzick, landed in Sealand, and beſieged 
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Cophenhagen, whilſt Wrangel reduced the ſtrong Fortreſs Siege of 
of Cronenburg. But the Danes being chiefly encouraged Cohenha- 
by their King's preſence, defended themſelves bravely, till. 
the Dutch Fleet gave them relief, which obliged the King, 
after having arrempred, bur in vain, to take it by Storm, 
to raiſe the Siege. But the greateſt Misfortune befel the 
Swedes in the Iſland of Thunen, where being over-num- 
bred by the joint Forces of the Imperzaliſts, Poles, Bran- Battle in 
denburghers, and Danes, they were totally routed near Thunen. 
Nyborgh, their Infantry being moſt cut to pieces, and tne 
reſt made Priſoners. The King being buſie in repairing 1666. 
this loſs, was ſeiz'd withan Epidemical Feyer, of which 


he dyed on the 23d of February. 


& 17. Charles being but five Years old when his Father Charles IX. 
died, the Swedes applied all their Care to obtain an ho- | 
nourable Peace, which was concluded with the Poles in — — 4 
the Monaſtery called Oliva, near Dantzick, wherein were Poles. 
alſo included the Emperor and Elector of Brandenburgh, May 3. 
and King John Caſimir reſigned his Pretenſion to the 
Crown of Sweden, and the Poles to Livonia. In the ſame May, 23. 
Month a Peace was concluded with Denmark, much up- itb Des. 
on the ſame Conditions, which were agreed on formerly mark. — 
at Neſbild, except that the Danes kept the Ifle of Born- 
helm, and Druntheinin Norway, For the reſt, the Swedes 
were for preſerving Peace with their Neighbours during 
the Minority of the King, till having broke off the Triple 
Alliance made betwixt them, and the Engliſh and Dutch, 
they ſided with France againſt the Elector of Branden- 1674. 
burgh, whom they pretended, by ſending an Army into 
his Territories, to draw him from the Intereſt of the 
Empire. Bur this occaſioned a heavy War to the King The Swedes 
at the very beginning of his Reign, wherein the Elector EY 
having routed the Swedi/þ Army, took all what theof Branden 
Swedes were poſſeſſed of in Pomerania, as the Lunenburg h- burgh. | 

ers got into their poſſeſſion the Dukedoms of Bremen and 
Veerden, and the King of Denmark the City of Miſnar 
and ſeveral conſiderable places in Schonen, bur the Danes | 
having ar laſt been routed at two Battles in Schonen, the 
King after the Treaty of Nimeguen, by a particular Peics 
was put again into the poſſeſſion of his Countries in Ger- 
many, very few excepted, and Denmark was forced alſo _ 

do reſtore the places taken from the Swedes in Schonen. This 

Peace having been again ſettled in Sweden, the King 
- married 
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married Ulrica Eleanora, the preſent King of Denmark's 
Siſter, fince which time the King has chiefly applied him. 
ſelf to ſettle his Military Affairs and Revenues, and to 


1678. maintain the Peace with his Neighbours. 


Fhe Nature & 18, The Swediſh and Gothick Nation has anciently 

— been famous for Warlike Archievements, and is very fit 
theSwediſh ro endure the Fatigues of War; yet were their Milita 

Na in. Affairs in former times bur very indifferently ordered, 

their chiefeſt Force conſiſting in the Boors, till Guſtave 

7 and his Succeſſors with the aſſiſtance of ſome Scotch and 

German Officers and Souldiers have introduced ſuch a 


Diſcipline, as that now they do not ſtand in ſo much 


number of Men, wherewith they are not overſtock d, e- 
ſpecially ſince the late great Wars. As in moſt other 
Kingdoms of Europe, by reaſon of the multitude of their 
populous Cities, the Eftare of the Citizens is the funda. 
mental part of the State, ſo is in Sweden that of the Boon, 
who enjoy more liberty in Sweden than in other King- 


their Conſent is requiſite to any new Taxes to be levied 
upon the Subjects. TE 
This Nation loves to ſhew a great deal of Gravity and 
Reſervedneſs, which if not qualified by Converſation with 
other Nations, often degenerates into Miſtruſtfulneſs. 
They generally are apt to think very well of themſelves; 
and to deſpiſe others. They have ſufficient Capacity 


commonly want Patience to attain to the Perfection of 
them. Their Inclination is not much to Trade or Handy- 
work, and therefore Manufactures are but little encou- 
raged among them. | | 


conditton 819. The Kingdom of Sweden is of a great extent, 
of 3 3 but full of great Foreſts and innumerable Lakes, and the 
Serengrh, Sea · Coaſt ſurrounded with many Rocks. But deeper 
into the Country. there are a great many fertile Tracts 
of Ground; the Foreſts furniſh them with Fuel, and the 
Lakes with grear ſtore of good Fiſh, which alſo contri- 
bure much ro the eaſie Tranſporration of the Native 


Commodities from one place to anorher. The Country 


rhere any want of Cattle or Horſes, Sweden produces 
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need of foreign Souldiers, except it be to make np the 


doms, and alſo tend their Deputies to the Dyer, where 
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to attain to the firſt Principles of any Art or Science, but 
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produces Corn ſufficient for its Inhabirants, neither is 


= 


more Copper and Iron than any other Kingdom in the 
World, and their Mines are fitted by Nature for that pur 
poſe, being ſurrounded with Woods and Rivulets. There 
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is a Silver a Mine in Neſtmanland. Finland brings forth 
Pitch, and Tar, and Deal; and Wermeland good ftore of 


Maſts. The Native Commodies of Sweden are Cop- 
per, Iron, Tar, Pitch, Maſts, Boards. &c. In lieu of 


which, Sweden receives from abroad Wine, Brandy, Salt, 


Spices, Cloaths, Silk and Woollen Stuffs, fine Linnen- 
Cloath, French Manufactures of all forts, Furs, Paper 
and ſuch like, all which in fome Years ſurpaſſes in Value 
the Commodities fit for Exportation here. To recompence 
this, Navigation and Commerce has been encouraged 
of late Years among the Natives and ſeveral forts of Ma- 


nufactories, whereof thoſe made of Copper, Iron and 


Braſs would queſtionlets turn tothe beſt account, if theſe 
Artiſts were duely encouraged to ſettle themſelyes inthis 


Kingdom, Copper and Iron being the Foundation of the 


Swediſh Commerce abroad. This preſent King has put 


their Forces both Horſe and Foot in a better Condition 


Negbbours 
of Sweden, 
Muſcovbites 
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| Conqueſts on that ſide, they may be taken now for go 
| - Poles, Nears Wich the Poles the Swedes uſed wie 
to have no differenge at all, except when in out- rage that 
| Nation eſpouſed the quarrel of their King concerning his 
Title to Sweden. Bur ſince Charles Guſtave a little hum 
bled their Pretenſions upon Livonia, as the Swedes haſe 
| done upon Pruſſia,” the Poles for the future may in all like-. | 
| Germany. Iihood prove good Neighbours to Sweden. The Swede: | 
| have had antiently a great Communication with the Ger. 
= mans, by reaſon of their Commerce with the Hanſe Towns, 
Bur fince the Swedes have by the Vłſtphalia Treaty been 
pur into Poſſeſſion of two Provinces in Germany, they en- 
joy the ſame Right with the reſt of the Eſtates, and the 
ö King of Sweden is now to be conſidered as a Member, 
| | and not as a Neighbour of the Empire, whoſe Intereſt 
| therefore is too ſee, that the Veſtphalia Treaty be kept in 
| vigour. There is ſome jealouſy betwixt the Swedes and 
| the Elector of Brandenburgh, about ſome part of Pomera. 
| nia, which would elſe have fallen to that Elector's ſhare 
| and beſides this, he is obliged to keep up a conſtant ſtand- 
ing Army againſt ſo conſiderable a Neighbour ; but fince 
Sweden has preſerved Brandenburgh and the reſt of the 
| Proteſtant Eſtates, and the ſaid Elector has received a 
b triple equivalent for this loſs, it is not reaſonable that 
| fomerhing of allowance ſhould be given as to this point, e- 
ſpecially, ſince it is not for the Intereſt of Sweden to make 
any further Conqueſts in Germany. But betwixtthe Swedes 
and the Houſe of Lunenburgh, there ought to be a good 
| underſtanding, fincethey are able to do one another great 
| Service againſt Denmark, Brandenburgh and the Weſl- 
Denmark. phalian Biſhops. Since Sweden by making the Sea the 
Borders betwixt them and Denmark, has put a ſtop to 
thoſe Troubles which formerly uſed ro proceed from the 
zoo near neighbourhood of the Danes, and ſecured their 
Trade, it ought not to make any attempt of further Con- 
| gaueſts in Denmark, it being the Intereſts of moſt Eſtates 
j of Europe, to take care that neither of the two Northern 
| Eings become ſole Maſter of the Sound. Wherefote 
| Sweden ought to endeavour to keep thepreſent limits be- 
ö twixt them and Denmark, and to live in amity with thoſe 
N Eſtates in Germany, who are jealous of the Neighbour- 
hood of Denmark. The foundation of the good Corre- 
ſpondency betwixt France and Sweden was built upon the 
eommon agreement of keeping under the 2 
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neſs of the Houſe of Auſtria ; bur ſince the caſe is now altered, the 
King of France now pretends to play the Maſter over Princes. 
Sweden ought not to aſſiſt France in thoſe Deſigns which overturn 
the eſtphalia Treaty, or are intended againſt the Proteſtants in 
Germany and Holland. The good underſtanding berwixr 

Sweden and Holland is chiefly fourided upori this bottom, Holland, 
that as Sweden cannot be glad to ſee Holland ruin d, fo 

the Hollanders are obliged to prevent the King of Denmark from 
making himſelf ſole Maſter of the Paſſage of the Sound or 

the Baltick. England has hitherto had ſo little concern England. 
with thoſe Northern parts, that their — Corre- N 


Spain and 
| Portugal, 


who elſe by reaſon of this grear 
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— 7 D. * FI. > 
Edward III. K. of England, 
- His Pretenſiaus to i French 
bis Succeſs in SCO 
dition inio France,  _ 


L romnu, 


Jie Fights the Battle near Creſey 


© defeats. the. Scots, takes Calais, 
* Fights the Battle near Poittiers, ; 
and makes an honourable Peace 
with France, . ._ 110 
He is engaged in another War with | 
"Prince 
Edward IV. Proclaimed King of 
Eng. of the Houſe of York, Pp. 118 
Bloody Battle betwixt him and Hen- 


p. 111 


6 


— 


_ EBV bo - © P- 118. 
He returns out of the Netherlands, 


Edward V. Xing of England, p. 120 
Js murthered by Richard III. p. 121 
Edward VI. Xing of England,p.128 
Lady J. Grey proclaim d C. of E. p.129 
The Earl of Egmont beheaded, p. 243 
The Intereſt of the Elect. in Ger. p.304 
Elizabeth Queen of England, p. 130 
She is deſired in Marriage by Philip of 
+— SL. „ 
be cauſes Mary Q. of Scots to 
beaded., 


"Aſſiſts the French Hugenots, e 


Refuſes the Sovereigmy over the Ne- 


© therlands, and defeats the Spaniſh 


Armado, ee, 134 
She cauſes the Earl of Eſſex to be be- 
MES. ab. 


She was very jealous of ber Power at 


Foreign Engliſh Seminaries erected, 


England and its antient State, p. 91 
Is conquer d by the Romans, p. 92 
By the Saxons, p. 93. Who ere& an 

Heptarchy, -P. 94. The Danes 
came firſt into England, jb. 
Are driven out, but return again, p. 9 5 
Robert, eldeſt Son of William the 
Conqueror, makes 4 deſcent into 

Eng and, * P · 100 


Scotland, bis Expe- | 
P. 109 


10. 
be be- 
P- 1334 


Normandy annexed to England, ib. 


Th: Bugliſn conquer Ireland, p. 103 
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The Englich Barons invite zb Dad 

phin of France, who invades Eng 

land, p. 105. He 7s forced hom? 

22 p. ib. The Engliſh tereſt 
C 


nes in France, P. 1 16 | 
The b driven out of France, and the 
occafron of this ſudden Joſs P. * '7 
Troubles in England, under Mug 
el.. 
The Rebellion begins in England, p.145 
Their hebaviour, ib. The Independent 
Party uppermoſt in Eng. P. 149 
The Engliſh Parliament Forces co 
r 148 
The Eng. For. overcome the Scots, p.149 
Cinſtitut. of the Engliſh Nat. p. 1352 
The Form of Governm. in Engs P. 187 


— 


* 


Its power and ſtrength withrelation io 
a e POR HL, 
Diſputes ariſen in Eng. avaus Me- 

„ De of Re Won: p. 398 
Epiſcopal Furiſdition, 325 | 
Eraſmus favours Luther, Pac 
Erick Duke of Pomerania, made X: 

of Sweden, e 


The Union made under bis Reign at 
Calmar, betwixt Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway, P- 459 
ation, P. 373, 

* 


Ferdinand I. Emperor of Germa- 
ny, p. 297. The Bohemians re- 
nounce their Allegiance to bim, and 
offer that Crown to Frederick Ele- 
AJor Palatine, A 
The Elector'sill Succeſs, - Pp. 298 
The Emperor ſpreads the Var in Ger? 
many, and iſſues out his Proclama- 
tion concerning tbe Ch, Lands, ib. 
Francis I. King of, France, aſpires to 
1b e Empire, takes and loſes the 
Kingdom of Naples in a few dyys 
p-. 195+ Is driven out of bis Camp, 
p. 5 Is defeated at tbe Battle 

_ of Pavia, and taken Priſoner, and 
ſet at liberty upon bard Conditions, 
_ which be well pzrforms, p. 197 
Ll4 Declare 


Concerning Excommunic 


Declares War againſt the Emperor in 
conjunſtian with England, p 197 
Sends. an Army into Italy, p. 19 
Sales Pave at Cambray, p. ib. 
The War breaks out a- freſb, p- ib. 
Mates and breałs the, Truce, p. 199 
Concludes 4 Peace 1 8 p. 200 
Francis II. King of France, p. 202 
The I cauſes of the Inte- 
fine Wars in France, p. ib. 

Diviſans about the Adminiſtration. of 

- the Governmettt, P. 204 
France and its ancient State, p. 161 
Hahl, 6 

The Franks came out of Gorman; 

| 5 * 


Eudo Count of Paris, and Ridolt ar 
Burgundy crown'd Nings of 
France; the Carolinian Family ex- 


tinguiſbed in France and Hugh- | 


Capet, the firſt of tbe preſent Reyal 
- Race made King, P. 168, 159 
Frederick Henry I. Prince of Orang, 
a g Pp. 255 
Frederick III. King of Denmark, 
bis ars with Sweden, p. 319 
I beſieged in Copenhagen, concludes | 
4 Peace with Sweden, and 1s de- 
clared abſolute and the Crown Here- 
'_ ditary, h 
Diſpute about Precedency bet wixt the 
French and Spaniſh Ambaſſa- 


bY "A * * 
The Origine of the French A 
1 p'. 162 
The. French Nation is full of Nobili- 
7, „ 
Their natural Qualities, p 230 
The Nature of the Country, its Situa- 
tion and Fertility, p. ib. 
French Plantations, p. 231 
The French Government, P. 232 


Its ſtrengtb with regard to England, 


| 3 | P. 233 
To Spain, Italy, Holland, and the | 
Swiss, e 
70 Germany, P. 225 


In regerd of 4 Confederacy, p. ib 


P, 164 


225 Pope Gregory excommunicates Hen- 
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8 Gaul 7 ubdned by the Romans, p. 162 


By the. Barbarous Nations, p. ib, 
Germany and its ancient Condition, 
* 3 
The may entring in 847 

28 8 ie | 8 P · 288 
Origine of the German Wars under 
Malchias their Emperor, p. 296 
The Genius of the German Nation, 


The nature of the Soil and 855 

modities, "4 p- 302 
The form of Government, p. 303 
Its ſtrengtb and weakneſs, P. 304 
Why the Emperors of Germany quit 


red the Kingdom of Arelat, p. ib. 
_ _ The Intereſt of the German Ele- 
| ctors, | p. ib. 


Difference betwixt the Proteſtants in 


| Germany, p. 307. The.Neighbours 
f Germany, 


f G | p. ib. 
The German Princes diſſatisfied with 


the Pope ; p. 402 
The Treaty of Ghent, 
The riſe and ruin of the Gothick 


2 
— o * 8 Em. | 
pire in Spain | p. 26 
| The Gothick Nation and its Foun- 
ders, p. 447 Is united to Swe- 
den, „ ib. 
Greece, | p. 5 
ry Iv. | P. 339 
e Duke and Cardinal of Guiſe A, 
fa afſmared at — the Order of 
Henry VI. Xing of France, p. 212 
The Guelf and Gibelline Faftions 


Soni | : P · 288 
7 Plot, / pP 136 
Guſtavus J. King of Sweden, p. 459 
Guſtayus Adolfus Xing of Sweden 

3 | P. 499 
Carries the War againſt the Poles in 
Pru ſſia, Pe» 491 


Makes Peace with the Muſcovites, 


; p. 499 
Makes a Truce with Poland, p. 493 
enter. — 


9 


| 


N 


Prepares for the Germ. War, p. 494. 

Lands with bis Forces in Germany, 

and makes an Alliance with France, 

. 495- Figbis the Battle near 

Leipzick p. 498. Fights the Bat- 

\ tle near Lutzen, where be is Slain, 
| H. 


Blindneſs of the Heathens in matter of 
Religion, P- 357» 
Henry II. X of Engl. p. 102. His 
Jon joins with the French andScots 
againſt him, p- 102. 
Hen. III. X. of Engl. p. 105. Forces 
the Dauphin out of England and 
uits his pretenſions on Normandy 
2 Summ of Money, p. 105. His 
wars with the Barons, p. ib. 
Henry D. of Lancaſter invades Eng. 
p. 112. [s made R. of Engl. p. 113. 


p. 502. 
2 
Ee Marries his Daugbter Margaret 
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Henry VII. Duks of Richmond 
made King of England; p. 122. 
Vnites the white and red Roſes, 
p. ib. TUndertakes an Expediti- 
on into France, p. ib- Lamber 
Symnel, and Perkin Warbeck, 
two Impoſtors raiſe ſome diſftur- 
bances againſt him, P. ib. 


to the X. of Scotland, p. 23. 
Henry VIII. X. of England, p. ! 24» 
Enters into 4 League with the Em- 

perour Ferdinand and the Pope, 

P- ib. Makes War againſt France 

and Defeats the Scots, p. ib. 
1s Divorced from his O. Catharine, 

p. 125. Humbles Cardinal Wool - 

ſey, Marries Anna Bullen, 4bro- 

gates the Popes Supremacy, and 
cauſ:s the Mon aſteries to be demo- 


Has great difficulty to Surm. p. o | 
p. ib. 
Invades France to proſecute bis Claim 

of that Crown. Figlis the Battle 


Henry V. X. of England. 


near Agincourt, and makes 4 
Treaty with the Eſtates of France, 
by Virtue of which that Crown was 
to deſcend to him, after the. Death 
of Charles then the R. of France, 
| 114. 
Henry IV. X. of England. p. 115. 
Proclaimed X. of France at: Paris, 
P · ib. Is Crowned there, P- 116. 
The Engliſh intereſt begins to de- 
celine in France under his Reign, 
the Duke of Burgund; having 
left their Party, p. ib. The 0c- 


caſion of the Troubles in England 
under his Reign, p. 117. be 


Engliſh driven out of France, and 
the occafion of this ſudden loſs, 


P. ib. 


Henry taken. out of Priſon and ſet 
on the Throne, p. 119. 
a ſecond time Priſoner and mur- 


thered by the Duke of Glouceſter, | 


P+ ib. 


Is made 


liſbed, | p. 126. 
Enters into 4 League with the Em- 
perour againſt Fxance, p. 127. 


His ſecond War with Scotland, p. 
ib. He cauſes Anna Bullen to be 
Bebeaded, p. 8. 
Wives, _ | P- ib. 

Henry II. Xing of France, p. 200. 

His Expedition into Germany , 

a « «Ols 

He makes 4 Truce with the — 
Charles V. ib. Miſcarries in bis 
Defign of Uniting Scotland with = 
France, 202. 

Henry III. of France, p. 209. The 
Holy League made under bis Reign, 
P- ib. Spain enters into that 
League, p. 210. The fixth and ſe- 
venth War with the Hugenots , 

| ; . Ds ib. 

The eighth, p. 211. He is foros 

Paris by the League, pi. ib. 

He cauſes the Duke and Cardinal of 

Guiſe to be Aſſaſſmated av Blois, 

and makes uſe of the Hugenots 


againſt the League, P. 212. 


5 N 


Henry 


His other © 


INDEX 
HearyTV. X. of France; meets wht | 
4 Horrible Hoo 4 _ 11 


y the Pope, and chayges bir . 
 Tigion, P. 214. Several Cinies fur-\ 


difficulties on account of © 
Religion, p. ib. Is & mit 


4 


render to bim, p- 
He is: dand wounded by u Ruf- 

* and baniſhes the Jeſuits, ib. 
He publiſhes the Edi , Nants, 
p. 216. Makes Peace mn Pa. 
niards ar Vervin: ib. Tales 
_ from the D. of Savoy all his poſſeſ- 


fions on this ſide F "the Ts 


P- 1 
The Marſhal, the Barons Cong. 
ey apainſi bim, P- ib. Ee intro- 
duces Manufaftories in France, 
p- 217. Forms a deſign to put a ſtop 
10 the greameſs 


Ravillac, | P. ib. 

Henry firnamed Faulconer Emperor 
of Germany, P- 281 
Henry TV. The German Emperour, | 


p. 283. Is embroiled in great Trou- | 


blies with the Pope, p. 284. He 
diepoſes Pope Hadrian. p · 285 
St. Hieroms Dream, P. 375 
The Holland. ſail to the Eaſt, In. P. 85 
The Earlof Horn beheaded, p. 243 
The Hugenots in France, p.439 
The rf Hugenot War. p. 206. The 
ſecond and third Hugenot Wars 


p. 207 

The King of Navarre declared head 
f the Hugenots, after the death 
of the Prince of Conde, pi. ib. 
Hugh Capet, the fir/t Founder of tbe 
preſent R. Family in France, made 


K. of that Kengdom, p. 169 
james J. f „ p- 135 
Cobham's Conſpiracy againſt him, 


p. 136. The Gun Powder Plot. 


p. ib. 


Tie Lady Jane Grey preclaimed O. 


the Houſe of | 
Auftria, p. ib. 7s Aſſaſſinated by | 


8 "Engliſh, p 


.*= 
* 


E 


wy DS 
Chri. 
ſtians in Japan, 750 the ole 


it. P. 89 | 


115 [The Jeſuits ſor lus rb Ladies P. 83 


Why the Jeſuits have taken upon ths Y 2 
the Education of. the. Touth, 


Conſtirution of the Jenin wn 
P. 358 
The Imperial Seavof Conſtant. p. A 5. 
The Independents hereto ies in 
England, P. 146 
Inquiſitiun, 8 P · 429 
Spaniſh n r p. 239 
John X. of England, p. 104. Is op- 
poſed by bis Nephew Arthur, and 
difpoſſeſſed of Siren by the R. 
of France, 
John N. of France, 
15 88 in bis 
Fe Fights 585 Bat- 
es and mats « diſhg- ; 90 


P- Ib. 


Wars » 4 4 he 


tle near 

— Pb. 
Ireland hug 1 * the Er, 
Ireland Conquer ty. thei we 1 5. 
5 an 


Forces, 
Conftizution of Triſh Nation; 
A Quarrel about the  Dutoly F llt 15 
ers, p. 25 14 
of Epiſc opal Fwiſtilon, | * 372 
The League ma at Smalkald 
p. 294 
The Holy League, P. 209 


Leopold the preſent Emperour of 


Germany, p- 300 
HisWars with the Turks, p- ib. 
His Wars mith France, | T 301 
Pope L 39 
His irs e and faults, a. 55 


Bartle fought ne ar Leipzick, P- 498 


* zick, 
if | 


The hag Buntle Letzer near Leip- 
p. 507 
Lewis 
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Lewis XI. X. of France, reduces the 
exceſſive Power of 264] 
p. 188 A League made againft 
bim, ib. His Politick Methods, 
p. 188 Ee firſt orders the Offices 
to be ſold in France, p. 189 
Lewis XII. X. of France, Conquers 


Britain and Naples, and loſesthem | 


again; joins in a League againſt 
1 Venetians, p. 193 He Con- 
quers Milan, and is attacked by ſe- 
veral Princes at once, p 194 
Lewis XIII. X. of France bas Rich- 
lieu in great eſteem, p. 218 
Makes him his chief Miniſter, and 
tales Rochel, p. 219 Buys Pig- 
nerol from the Duke of Savoy, and 
takes Lorain from the Duke of 
that Name, | P. 220 
Lewis XIV. K of France, p. 221 
teſtine commotions during his Mi- 
nority, p. 222. The'riſe" of the 
Slingers, p. 123 They force [the 


King to leaue Paris, p. 223 Ma- 


_- zarine baniſhed but recall d by the 
. "Queen, : .:.: . 
The Pyrenæan Peace made betwixt 
bim and Spain, p. 225 
He makes a Treaty with the Duke of 
Lorain, p. 22. Is at variance with 
the Pope, ib. Attacks Flan- 
ders, ib. Makes a Peacc at Aix 
la Chappelle, p. 227. He Invades 


” 


Flanders again, ib Takes 

Maſtricht, p. 228 
Peace made at Nimeguen under bis 
FKeign, | | P. 229 
Lewis King of Germany, P. 280 | 
Makes German 


y firſt an Independent 
Kingdom, ff 1 
Lewis the Bavarian, Emperour of 


Germany, 7s Excommunicated by | 


_— p. 291 
of Licenſing of Books, p. 428 
How Lithuania was united to Po- 


land, | 


( | 2 I; 1 
Luther gives 4 great blow — "oo 
Pope s Grandeur, p. 398. He oppo- 


IN PD E X. 


the Nobility | 


Mazarine's Miniſtry and the in-| 


ib. 


ſes the Indulgences, and afirwards 
the Pope's Power, p. 400. He is 
| favoured by Eraſmus, p.402 
Luther's Adverſary gnorance, p.40 
Why bis Doctrin was not ſpread far- 
ther, | 1 775 
whether the Lutherans and thoſe 
the Reſorm'd Religion, are likely to 
Battle Fought near Lutzen. p. 502 


M. 
The Kingdom of Macedon, p. 7. = 
+ I 


4 P- 
Magdeburgh taken by the Imperia- 

Mm Ss 
Margaret Queen of Denmark, made 

Queen of Sweden, p. 457. 


Bloody Battle of Talkoping be- 
twixt her and Albert, P. 457 
Mary Queen of England, p. 129 


Sbe reſtores Popery, and Marries 
Phillip of Spain, p. 129. She Be- 
heads the Lady Jane Grey. ib. 

_ Fights the Battle near St. Quintin, 

and loſes Calais, p. 120. 

Mary Queen of Scotland, p. 13 1. She 
Marries Bothwell, who had Mur- 
der d her Husband, p. 132. She 
is made Priſoner in England, ib. 
Is beheaded, p. 133 

Matthias Emperour of Germ. p. 296 

The Origine of the Evanglical' Union 
and Bobemite tumults under bis 
Reign, p. 97 

Mavic: P. of Orange made Stadt- 

bolder of the united Prov. p. 248 

He dyes, p. 255 

Mazarin's Miniſtry, 1 

He is baniſhed, and recall'd by the 
Queen, p. 224. He Dyes, p. 225 

The firſt pf oi of kis con p. 219 

Mendicants, p. 383. The motives to 

embrace this Life, p. 382 

They are prejudicial to the regular 

Clergy, © * $22 

of Metropolitans, r 
he Merovignian Family loſes the 

French Crown, p- 165 

e Firſt 


Firſt riſe of the French pretenſions 
upon Milan,, p. 182. 
Milan 7s Cong. by the French, p. 192. 
The Spiritual Monarchy, p. 357 
Particular conſtitution of the Popiſh 
Monarchy as Spiritual, 411. 
The Greek and Roman Politicians 
prejudicial to Monarchy, p. 376. 
Battle near Mongatten. p. 273. 


Occaſion of the Wars betwixt the Muſ- | 


covites and Poles, p- 335. 
Muſcovy and its Ant. State, p. 25 l. 
Their Genius, p. 353. The Nature of 

their Country and its Commodities, 

p. 354. Their form of Governm. 

Strength and Neighbours, p. 355. 


The Edifts of Nants, p. 216. 
The Kingdom of Naples Conquered 
and 2 again by Charles VIII. X. 
of France, p. 191. 
Naples Conquered and loſt again by 
Francis J. X. of France, p. 195. 
The Kingdoms of Navarre and Arra- 
gon, and their origine, pi. 30. 
Navarre Cong. by Ferdinand, p. 40. 
The King of Navarre declared Head 
of the Hugenots, after the Death 
_ of the Prince of Conde, p. 207 
Ile Diviſion of the Netherlands 
commonly called the 17 Provinces 
237. Their Union, their Condition 
under Charles V. and the cauſes 
of the Wars in the Netherlands, 
p. 237- Diſcontents of the Nobility 
and Clergy in the Netherlands, p. 
228 Change of Religion in 
Netherlands, p. 229. Queen Eli- 
zabeth favonrs their Revolt, p. 
240. Aſſociation of the Nobility in 


thoſe parts, P. 241. The breaking 

of Images, p. 242. 
Peace of Nimeguen, 62, 301. 
Battle near Newport, p-. 251. 
The Normans make an irruption 

into France, p. 167. 


Normandy annexed to the Crown of 
England, P. 100. 


The Normans Race extinct. P. 101. 
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The Genius of ibe Norvegians, p. 222 


Nuns, 0 : P. 383. 

The Maid of Orleans, ns. 

The Dnke of Orleans 4ſſafſmared by 
the D. of Burgundy, p. 192, 


Peace of Oſnaburg.andMunſt.p.300, 
The Siege of Oftend, p. 252, 
Otto zhe greatEmp. of Germ. p. 281. 


The Univerſity of Paris, p. 406, 
The Parifian Maſſacre, P. 207, 
Patriarchs, P. 377. 
The Treaty of Paſſaw, p. 49. 


Pedantry brought into the Sch. p. 375. 
Peace made at Cambray, P. 45. 
Peace made at Creſcy, p. 48. 
Peace betwixt Spain and France after 
the Abdication of Ch. V. p. 49. 
Peace made at Vervin, „ 
Peace made at Aix la Chapel, p. 61. 
Peace made at Nimeguen, p. 62 
Peace of Munſter, n. 


The Perſian Emp. and by what means 


it was maintained, P. 4. 
Pharamond the firſt Fr. K. p. 163. 
— of Macedon, p. 7. His 

Politick Condut, © p. 7. 
The Philippine 1Nands, P. 69. 
Philip of Spain intercedes for the La- 

dy Elizabeth, and for what Reaſons, 

p. 130. Deſires ber in Marriage 
after the Death of Queen cant 

7 


p. ib. 

Philip 7. Xing of France, p. 107. 
Vndertales the firſt Expedition in- 
to the Holy Land, p. 171. 
Philip 77. King of France, firnamed 
the Conqueror, p. 172. Under- 
takes an Expedition to the Holy 
Land, p. ib. His Wars with 
England. p. ib. 
[Philip the Handſome,” X. of France, 
p. 175. Has ill Succeſs in Flan- 
ders, and ſuppreſſes the Temp- 
lers, p. 176. 
Philip of Valois, King of France, 


p. 177. Conteſt for the Title of 


the 
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' the French Crown, with Edward 
III. Xing of England. p. 177 


Is engaped in War with Eng. fights | 
e N it, p. 378. The Popes Confirmati- 


the Battle near Creſcy, Pe ib. 
Annexes Dauphine to France, and 
introduces the Gabell, p. 178 
Pipin proclaimed K. of France, p. 165 
Pignerol, How it came into the 
French Hands, p. 220 
The Kingdom of Poland, and its O- 
rigin, p. 325. Twelve Vaivodes, 
or Governours in Poland, 7 376 
Boreſlaus Chrobry their firſt King, 
p. 328. Firſt inroad of the Tar- 
tars into Poland, p. 220» How 
Lithuania was joined to Poland, 
p. 33 1. Occaſion of the Wars be- 
twixt the Poles and Muſcovites, 
p. 335. Sigiſmund King of Poland, 
takes advantage of the Troubles in 
Muſcovy, p. 336. The Poles de- 
feated in Moldavia, p. 338. Wars 
bet wixt the Poles and Turks, p. ib. 
Poland Invaded by Guſtavus Adol- 
fus, p. 339. Cauſe of the War be- 
twixt the Poles and Coſſacks, 
p. 340. The Poles defeated by the 
Coſſacks, p 341. Poland Invaded 
by Charles Guſtavus, Xing of Swe- 
den, p. ib. The Muſcovites and 
Coſſacks join againſt Poland. 
p. ib. Poland i#mvaded by Ragotzi 
Prince of Tranfilvania, p. 342 
Genius of the Poliſh Nation, Pp. 343 
The Nature of dhe Soil and its Com- 
modities, p. 344. The ſtrengtb and 


weakneſs of this Kingdom, and its 


Form of, Government, p. 345+ The 
Revenues of their X. P. 346. The 
States of their Kingdom, 
Of the adminiſtration of Fuſtice in 
Poland, p. 347. Its Neighbours, e- 
ſpecially in reference to the Houſe 
of Auftria, and the Turks, p. 343 
The Greek and Roman Politicians 
_ prejudicial tu the Monarch, p. 376 
Of the Pope, p.357 
Origine of ibe Popes Authority, p.274 
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to it, and the cauſes of this no- 
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je# the Emperours, p. 289. The 
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covered, p. 407. The Popiſh Clergy 
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heretofore, p. 408. The Popes 
Temporal State, p. 409. His Do- 
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many, Spain and France, p. 40. 
Particular Conſtitution of the Popiſh 
Monarchy, as Spiritual, p.411. 
Why the Popiſh Sovereignty was to 
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com- 
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it, p. 431. The main Pillar of the 
Popiſh Monarchy, p. 434. The 


Popes inclination towards the. 


Proteſtants, p. 4.35» No peace o 


be expected betwixt them, p. 426 
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of France, 
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Canſtitut. of the Jewiſh Relig. p. 358 
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all the World, p. 359 
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and Contra-remonſtrants, p. 253 
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Policy, 7's, ib. 
Richard 7. XK. of England, p. 103 


Makes an Expedition into the Holy 
Land, and is taken Priſoner in his 

rerun, | : | p. 103 
Richard II. Xing of England, p. 111 
Makes peace with France, is over- 
whelmed with Troubles at Home, 
ib. The occaſon of bis ruine, 


| . 112 
Richard III. X. of England, 4 121 
He Murthers King Edward V. his 
Nephew, and his own Wife, p. 
121. Is ſlain in the Battle betwixt 
bim and Henry the Earl of Rich- 
mond, p. 122 
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XIII. KX. of France, p · 218 
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ib. ts Military inftitutions , 
p. 14. Religion of the Romans, p.16 
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new form of Government Erected, 
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ib. The ruin of the Gothick Em- 
pire in Spain, p. 27. Spain Cong. 
by the Sarazens, p. 28. Diviſions 
in Spain, p. 32. The Spaniſh Ar- 
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